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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wdahingtony  D.  C,  October  i,  1891, 

Sir:  The  present  series  of  "Contributions  to  American  Educational 
History"  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  organized  inquiry  concerning  the  study 
of  history  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  instituted  as  early  as 
1885  by  my  predecessor,  Gen.  John  Eaton.  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  by  him  engaged  for  the  conduct 
of  this  investigation,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1887  as  a 
circular  of  information  of  this  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  CoL  K.  H.  K.  Dawson.  In  connection  with  this 
organized  inquiry  Dr.  Adams  discovered  fields  of  special  educational 
interest  in  the  history  of  William  and  Mary  College  and  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  upon  which  institutions  monographs  were  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1887  and  1888,  together  with  authorized  sketches 
of  Hampden-Sidney,  Randolph-Macon,  Emory-Henry,  Roanoke,  and  Rich- 
mond Colleges,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  These  studies  of  higher  education  in  Virginia,  encouraged 
by  my  predecessor,  led  to  a  series  of  contributions  on  the  History  ot 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  grouped  by  States  and  written,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  representatives  of  the  institutions  considered,  or 
by  educational  specialists.  Histories  of  Education  in  Korth  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  and  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States,  have  already  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  have  proved  very  helpful  and  suggestive  not  only  to  teachers 
in  the  States  concerned,  but  to  educators  throughout  this  country  and 
in  foreign  lands.  Correspondents  in  various  European  countries,  and 
even  in  Asia,  have  recognized  the  value  of  this  series.  I  desire  to  com- 
plete it  in  time  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893.  A  cooperative  history  of  American  higher  education,  with  due 
regard  to  common  and  secondary  schools,  would  be  a  noble  and  worthy 
contribution  ftom  this  Bureau  to  the  United  States  Government  exhibit 

I  have  elsewhere  commented  upon  the  significance  and  value  of  this 
series  of  publications,  as  follows:  National  educatioii  does  not  begin,  as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  with  primary  education,  but  with  higher  educa- 
tion. The  first  education  was  that  of  the  princes  and  the  clergy. 
Finally,  the  diffusion  of  the  democratic  ideas  contained  in  Christianity 
makes  education  a  gift  to  all  men.  The  history  of  higher  education 
in  the  several  States  affords  the  needed  clew  to  the  beginning  of  our 
present  widely  extended  system  of  common  schools.  The  publicaticm 
of  that  history  by  this  Bureau  is  having  an  excellent  practical  effect  for 
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good,  for  it  is  doing  much  to  secure  the  necessary  cooperation  of  the 
large  body*  of  highly  cultured  and  influeutiiil  men  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  education  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  who  are,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand,  somewhat  skeptical  in  re- 
gard to  the  usefulness  of  higher  institutions  or  bureaus  that  are  directly 
controlled  by  the  State  or  National  Governments,  it  being  supposed  that 
party  politics  makes  such  governmental  control  uncertain  in  its  jwlicy 
and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  other  than  disinterested  motives.  There 
has  been  noticed,  especially  in  the  South,  the  appearance  of  a  much  in- 
creased interest  in  educational  history  as  a  consequence  of  the  publica- 
tion of  these  State  monographs.  This  interest  has  shown  itself  in  other 
historical  contributions,  published  in  newspai)ers  and  periodicals  and  in 
the  form  of  pamphlets  and  volumes.  There  has  never  before  been  so 
much  spirit  of  cooperation  with  this  Bureau  as  now. 

The  accompanying  monograph  was  prepared  by  Prof.  George  Gary 
Bush,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  author  of  the  Early  History  of  Harvard 
University,  published  by  Cupples,  Upham,  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  that  institution.  A  complete  history  of  Harvard  University  has  been 
written  by  him  for  this  monograph.  He  is  also  the  author  of  various 
papers  published  in  the  Boston  magazine  called  Education,  on  "The 
Origin  of  the  First  German  Universities,''  March,  May,  and  July,  1884, 
and  of  essays  on  *'  The  First  Common  Schools  of  New  England,"  March 
and  May,  1885.  Professor  Bush  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Heidel- 
burg  University  in  the  years  1875-77,  and  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  Latin  in  Montpelier  Seminary  and  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 
On  account  of  his  educational  studies  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
St>ates  he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  these  "contributions''  for  the 
preparation  of  monographs  on  the  History  of  Higher  Education  in 
Florida,  where  Professor  Bush  resides  in  the  winter  season,  and  on  the 
History  of  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  spends  the 
summer  in  original  research. 

The  feature  of  special  historical  and  educational  interest  to  be  noted 
in  this  monograph  is  that  the  Puritan  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  well 
fitted  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  educational  movement,  such  as  has 
since  been  developed  on  this  continent.  Of  strong  religious  convictions 
and  by  nature  a  theologian,  he  set  a  very  high  value  upon  learning  and 
a  learned  ministry.  Hence  his  first  thought  was  to  found  a  Christian 
college. 

The  history  of  Harvard  College  follows.  Beginning  with  the  early 
struggles  of  its  friends  and  their  heroic  efforts  to  sustain  it,  the  history 
is  traced  through  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  it  standjs 
forth  a  great  university.  It  is  shown  that,  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeeth  century,  until  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  Harvard 
was  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  by  far  the  greater  part-  of  New 
England.  The  growth  of  the  college  not  only  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  it  furnished  the  trained  minds  whiob 
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made  that  prosperity  possible.  As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced, 
some  of  Harvard's  sons  became  men  of  science  and  some  were  preparing 
themselves  to  be  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Revolution.  The  loyalty 
of  the  educated  men  of  Kew  England  became  the  strong  arm  of  the 
northern  colonies  in  1776. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  educational  era 
begins,  characterized  especially  by  greater  freedom  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice. The  expansion  of  the  college  and  its  work  follows.  New  professor- 
ships are  established;  various  schools  and  departments  opened;  there 
is  a  broadening  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  teaching. 

A  view  is  given  of  college  life  as  it  exists  to-day,  showing  the  forma- 
tive influences  that  are  to  shape  the  character  of  those  who  enjoy  college 
advantages.  With  a  brief  history  of  the  presidents  the  account  of 
Harvard  closes. 

The  remainder  of  the  monograph  contains  historical  sketches  of  each 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  giving  a  read- 
able account  of  their  establishment,  the  work  they  have  accomplished, 
their  endowments,  appliances,  and  buildings,  the  courses  of  study  and 
quality  of  instruction,  the  number  of  students,  expenses,  and  the  like. 
An  excellent  statement  is  made  of  the  advantages  offered  in  Massa- 
chusetts for 'the  education  of  women.  Pull  accounts  are  also  given  of 
the  work  done  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  These 
sketches  appear  as  separate  chapters. 

I  am  confident  that  this  monograph  will  prove  of  great  interest  and 

of  positive  educational  value  not  only  to  teachers  and  students,  but  to 

all  good  citizens  throughout  the  country  who  are  friends  of  the  higher 

education  of  the  American  people.    I  have  therefore  caused  it  to  be 

published  as  a  circular  of  information  of  this  Bureau. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  resx>ectfully, 

W.  T.  Haeets, 

Commissionert 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTKODUCTOKY.— The  Growth  of  the  University  Idea. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  in  thje  Massachusetts  Colony  was  a 
theocracy.  The  founders  of  this  colony  were  lovers  of  learning,  but 
they  had  come  to  look  upon  it  principally  as  an  aid  to  a  religious  life, 
and  hence  the  first  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  was 
thestudy  of  theology.  Prom  this  starting  i)oint  and  upon  this  basis 
began  the  development  of  New  England  institutions.  During  the  first 
century  after  the  landing  of  the  Puritans  in  the  New  World,  theology 
was  (1)  the  axis  on  which  society  and  politics  revolved,  and  (2)  the 
measure  by  which  social  and  economic  questions  were  gauged.  With 
the  development  of  society,  the  growth  of  independence,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  population,  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  social  encroached 
more  and  more  upon  the  domain  of  the  theological.  Soon  after  the 
oi>ening  of  the  present  century  this  departure  from  the  earlier  order  of 
society  began  to  manifest  itself  in  matters  of  education  by  establishing 
(1)  schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  (2)  colleges  teaching  science, 
philosophy,  letters,  art,  and  industrial  branches  of  knowledge.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  the  jieriod  that  has  since  intervened  although 
educational  progress  has  been  slow,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has 
been  real  and  permanent.  Its  leaders  have  often  been  groping  in  the 
dark  amid  unreal  substances,  but  the  secret  key  that  opened  the  door 
into  the  chamber  of  light  has  invariably  rewarded  their  patient  search. 
The  advance  in  methods  of  instruction  and  in  scientific  knowledge  which 
has  characterized  the  last  20  years  is  scarcely  less  marvelous  than  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  are  accredited  to  this  period.  And, 
though  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  university  has  not 
been  solved,  ^t  is  evident  that  it  is  in  a  fairer  way  of  settlement  than  at 
any  preceding  period  in  our  history.  Science  and  learning  are  now 
looked  ax>on  as  an  independent  interest  of  the  community,  and  neither 
religious  sects  nor  political  parties  materially  affect  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  higher  education. 

If  we  look  to  see  what  the  university  idea  was  in  the  early  schools  of 
£arope,  we  find  that  it  was  expressed  by  the  term  studium  generale^ 
which,  as  originally  used,  referred  ^<  to  the  extent  of  the  scope  of  opera- 
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tioa  of  thene  institntionH,  which  were  iiiU^ihUhI  for  pupils  of  all  conn- 
tries."  According  to  Professor  Laurie,  it  was  "a  school  for  liWral 
studies,  and  a  school  open  to  all.''  Though  the  word  universitas  came 
to  be  used  latter  as  equivalent  to  studium  generate^  its  earliest  use  was  to 
denote  any  association  of  persons  formuig  a  somewhat  permanent  bond 
of  union.  In  harmony,  therefore,  with  the  etymological  as  well  as  the 
applied  meaning  of  the  term,  it  was  held  that  the  true  d<*finition  of  a 
university  was  a  body  of  teachers  and  x>iipils  animated  by  the  right 
spirit  and  united  together  in  their  search  for  knowledge. 

The  work  of  such  a  university  appealed  to  the  scientific  spirit.  It 
demanded  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  of  choice  on  the  pupil's  part,  as 
to  what  and  how  far  he  would  study,  and  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of 
science. 

Going  back,  therefore,  to  the  origin  of  the  idea,  we  should  not  be  far 
wrong  in  agreeing  with  him  who  says  that  the  true  end  of  the  univer- 
sity is  "  the  highest  scientific  culture  of  the  individual,  and  its  peculiar 
method  is  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  trained  freedom  in  research, 
in  teaching,  and  in  learning."  Or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  free- 
dom to  choose,  the  highest  scientific  culture  of  the  individual,  and  the 
right  association  of  the  instructor  and  pu[>il. 

While  the  scope  of  instruction  should  be  comprehensive,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  should  include  all  sul)je<'ts ;  the  true  university  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  a  place  "  where  anybody  can  come  to  learn  any- 
thing that  can  be  taught  anywhere.'' 

How  nearly  then,  may  we  ask,  doe^  the  American  university  approach 
to  the  standard  which  has  been  set  for  the  true  university!  Some  one 
may  object  that  we  have  as  yet  no  strictly  "American  university,"  or 
at  least  that  no  one  can  tell  what  the  type  of  the  American  university 
is.  Truly,  up  to  within  a  very  brief  pericMl  we  have  had  nothing  higher 
than  the  American  college,  to  which  had  been  added  one  or  more  profes- 
sional schools. 

Without  any  well-defined  system  of  university  studies  the  curriculum 
has  been  constantly  changing.  Wanting  a  stable  equilibrium  there  can 
be  no  certainty  that  the  pendulum  will  continue  to  swing  the  same  way 
or  with  the  same  momentum.  There  is  apparently  the  conviction  that 
the  future  of  education  in  this  country  is  to  be  determined  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  question  of  a  fixed  system  of  university  education  is 
settled.  We  have  excellent  material  for  its  development.  We  have 
colleger  and  professional  schools  and  other  institutions  devoted  to  the 
higher  education,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  are  giving  to  the 
average  x)upil  an  education  superior  to  that  afforded  to  any  but  honor- 
men  in  the  universities  of  Great  Britain.  No  longer  is  that  training 
thought  sufficient  which  fits  men  simply  for  the  four  professions  of  preach- 
ing, teaching,  medicine,  and  law. 

One  fact  is  self-evident,  that  "  the  American  university  must  be  de- 
veloped on  its  own  soil  and  out  of  the  existing  materials  and  under  the 
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existing  conditions.''    It  is  not  a  i)roduct  that  will  bear  importation  even  -* 
if  it  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

We  demand  of  the  American  university  that  its  scope  shall  be  two- 
fold; "  to  instruct  the  few  and  enlighten  the  many,  to  stimulate  and  ele- 
vate all  classes  of  society;"  that  as  we  are  a  religious  people  our  uni- 
versi  ties  shall  represent  the  best  religious  thought  of  our  time,  and  reflect 
the  deepest  spiritual  convictious  of  American  society;  that  as  there  can 
be  no  permanent  national  prosperity  without  the  inculcation  of  patriotic 
sentiment  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  university  to  create  a  true  civic 
spirit.  Though  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  country  should  be  among 
the  earliest  teachings  of  childhood,  yet  to  form  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zenship the  lessons  of  the  home  must  be  supplemented  by  the  systematic 
and  broader  ones  of  the  college  and  the  university;  that  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  civics  some  knowledge  of  statecraft  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  studies.  Literature  and  history  are  pleasant 
and  familiar  words,  and  yet  until  within  recent  years  how  little  time  has 
been  devoted  to  them  even  in  our  best  schools.  If,  as  it  is  claimed,  the 
study  of  the  best  literature  serves  to  "form  and  glorify"  the  highest 
ideal  of  human  life;  if  it  "  broadens  thought,  kindles  faith,  sets  the  soul 
free,  quickens  and  greatens  a«  nothing  else  can,"  and  so  lets  us  into  the 
temple  of  the  past  that  we  see 

"The  glory  that  was  Greece,  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome/' 

what  else  should  receive  greater  attention  than  this!  The  whole  field 
of  historical  study,  accompanied  by  special  examination  and  some  crit- 
ical analysis,  should  be  gone  over  during  the  period  devoted  to  secondary 
education,  and  leave  to  the  university  to  discover  to  each  one  the  uni- 
versal laws  which  govern  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  and  nations;  that 
is,  by  the  investigation  of  facts  and  the  establishment  of  results  a  sure 
basis  should  be  formed  out  of  which  a  philosophy  of  history  may  be 
evolved. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  language  should  receive  much  more  atten- 
tion in  our  university  course  than  it  has  hitherto.  On  the  other  hand 
the  facilities  for  learning  the  modem  languages  have  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  past  two  decades,  so  that  a  college  man  is  not  thought 
to  be  well  educated  to-day  unless  he  has  some  command  of  two  or  more 
siH>ken  languages.  Still,  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  to  the  neg- 
lect of  Latin  and  Greek  is  in  no  essential  respect  a  gain.  The  former 
certainly  contain  much  of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  the  disciplinary 
results  which  follow  the  methods  now  coming  into  use  among  the  teach- 
ers of  such  languages  as  the  French  and  German  are  by  no  means  small, 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  fair  substitutes  for  the  ancient 
languages,  especially  of  the,  Latin  which  fdrnishes  the  skeleton  grammar 
from  which  all  modem  grammars  are  developments.  The  proper  use  of 
our  own  language,  that  is,  the  study  of  rhetoric,  writing,  and  speaking, 
is  receiving  much  attention,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  university  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  schools  to  see  to  it  that  the  educated  American  of 
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*  the  ftitwre  does  not  reflect  discredit  npon  liis  country  and  the  thorongli- 
ness  of  her  system  of  education  by  gross  inaccuracies  of  language.  As 
the  student  throughout  his  course  is  striving  to  learn  how  he  may  best 
express  his  thoughts,  so  it  is  unjust  to  assign  to  language  any  other  than 
the  most  important  place  in  education.  The  art  of  utterance,  it  lias  been 
said,  "is  a  twin  if  not  one  with  the  art  of  thinking.  Words  are  not 
empty;  living  words  are  always  loaded ^  even  in  the  dictionary." 

The  subject  of  the  fine  arts  has  long  received  marked  attention  in  the 
more  educated  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  result  to-day  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  sometimes  the  veriest  peasant  of  these  lands  has  a  more  criti- 
cal taste  than  the  university  graduate  of  America. .  This  department  of 
study,  due  doubtless  in  part  to  the  lack  of  ancient  or  even  modem 
objects  of  art  in  our  country,  was  long  neglected  to  the  great  detriment 
of  our  people,  but  it  is  now  receiving  increased  attention,  and  its  stucly 
should  receive  in  the  university  of  the  ftiture  a  place  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  that  accorded  to  language,  history,  or  philosophy. 

The  advance  made  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  during  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  most  noteworthy,  and  in  no  other  department 
of  college  instruction  does  the  revolution  which  has  been  effected  seem 
to  the  graduates  of  a  generation  ago  of  greater  magnitude  or  fi^eighted 
with  greater  blessings  to  individual  students.  The  increased  attention 
given  to  these  studies  has  doubtless  had  the  tendency  to  diminish  some- 
what the  interest  taken  in  metaphysics  and  mathematics.  Without 
question  many  of  the  secondary  schools  now  offer  better  advantages  for 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies  than  was  offered  by  the  average  college 
or  university  in  1860. 

Of  late,  advanced  political  studies  are  receiving  much  attention  in  the 
leading  American  universities.  Post-graduate  courses  of  instruction 
are  established,  and  the  best  facilities  placed  within  the  reach  of  oar 
students  of  political  and  social  science,  and  of  any  who  areinterested  in 
the  investigation  of  those  important  questions  which  relate  to  matters 
of  finance  or  political  economy. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  stands  foremost  among  these,  and^ 
especially  in  respect  to  applying  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of 
history  and  social  and  economic  questions,  she  has  done  more  than  all 
other  American  institutions.  Harvard  University  and  Columbia  Col- 
lege have  also  been  earnest  workers  in  this  same  field,  and  the  Journal 
of  Economics  of  the  former  and  the  Journal  of  Political  Science  pab- 
lished  by  the  latter  have  given  to  political  and  allied  studies  such  an. 
important  position  in  the  advanced  thought  of  our  day,  that  already  all 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  at  least  of  New  England  no  longer 
think  of  omitting  them  from  their  courses  of  instruction.  Unquestion- 
ably the  Clark  University  will  soon  prove  itself  an  able  and  progressive 
factor  in  the  work  of  advancing  these  broader  studies  which  are  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  present  conditions  of  national  thought. 

With  this  review  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  a  university* 
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education  and  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  this  must  be  estab- 
lished in  our  country,  we  can  not  but  take  a  just  pride  in  the  evidence 
we  have  that  decade  by  decade  our  American  universities  are  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  full  measure  of  that  service  which  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  them.  ^ 

A  most  important  question  yet  to  be  settled  relates  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  secondary  education.  Formerly  our  college  was  but  a  sec- 
ondary school  and  now,  although  it  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment, it  can  not  satisfactorily  reach  the  highest  university  stage 
until  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  uni- 
form secondary  education  has  been  established.  The  graduate  or 
"post-graduate"  courses  are  at  present  unsatisfactory,  and  will  remain 
SQ  until  the  proper  scope  of  the  secondary  education  is  determined  and 
its  relation  to  the  university  once  for  all  established.  Primary,  second- 
ary, and  university  education  form  a  gradation,  and  are  fully  interde- 
pendent, and  a  principal  reason  why  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
secondary  education  is  that  the  primary  upon  which  it  must  be  built  is 
faulty,  and  to  an  extent  inefficient.  Another  objection  to  our  system  of 
education  as  it  exists  to-day  is  that  the  secondary  education  in  some  of 
our  best  high  schools,  academies,  and  preparatory  schools  is  superior 
to  the  secondary  education  received  during  a  part  of  the  so-called  col- 
lege or  university  course.  Hence  the  need  of  a  reorganization,  so  that 
the  secondary  education  throughout  its  entire  course  shall  be  progress- 
ive; further,  recognizing;  the  link  which  exists  between  the  development 
of  the  secondary  education  and  the  management  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum »{}  that  it  shall  develop  into  the  university  education,  to  separate 
college  education  as  it  now  exists  into  the  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation of  wliich  it  actually  consists,  and  by  combining  the  former  of 
these  with  the  secondary  education  furnished  in  our  academic  and  i)re- 
paratory  schools,  "  gain  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  university  education.'' 

Our  small  colleges  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  by  offering  the 
advantages  of  extended  courses  of  studies  at  a  nominal  cxjst  they  are 
gathering  in  some  of  the  most  worthy  of  our  young  men,  who  by  rea- 
son of  expense  think  themselves  debarred  from  a  university  education. 
While  a  few  of  these  colleges  msiy  develop  into  universities,  doubtless 
the  larger  part  will  continue  to  d(^  for  some  time  to  come  essentially  the 
same  work  s*s  in  the  past;  that  is,  they  will  mix  the  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, thelraining  and  the  learning.  The  former  is  properly  the  work  of 
the  academy,  while  it  is  said  of  the  university,  that  it  should  be  "  a 
house  of  learning." 

The  question  of  college  expenses,  to  which  reference  has  just  been 

made,  enters  as  an  important  factor  in  estimating  the  future  of  higher 

education.    During  the  last  fifty  years  college  expenses  have  increased 

in  equal  ratio  with  the  intellectual  character  of  our  highest  institutions 
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of  learning.    One  has  said  that  "  you  pay  three  times  as  much  for  tui- 
tion as  you  used  to,  and  you  get  three  times  as  much  for  your  money." 

If  this  is  true,  and  the  same  ratio  of  increase  is  continued,  what  rare 
possibilities  for  culture,  if  he  have  the  means  to  gratify  it,  await  the 
student  of  the  future.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  a  half  century  ogo 
Harvard  and  the  other  colleges  of  Massachusetts  were  little  better  than 
high  schools  as  compared  with  their  development  to-day,  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  college  course  is  no  greater  than  is  warranted  by 
the  superior  facilities  which  are  now  oflered  for  obtaining  an  education. 
The  public  demands  that  the  standards  which  our  universities  set  up 
shall  be  in*  no  wise  inferior  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  famous  insti- 
tutions of  Europe.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  to  approxi- 
mate gradually  thereto,  with  the  aspiration  to  surpass  them  eventually, 
requires  vast  outlays  for  proper  equipments  and  the  securing  of  the 
largest  teaching  resources  the  country  affords. 

Since  the  opening  of  college  doors  to  women,  and  the  rapid  establish- 
ment of  colleges  exclusively  for  their  use,  the  field  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Still  it  will  not  do  to  hold  that  equal 
advantages  are  yet  offered  to  both  sexes.  The  colleges  which  afford  a 
preliminary  training  to  women  must,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  bid 
the  latter  pause  at  the  very  entrance  to  that  highway  of  learning  which 
is  open  to  men.  What  college  for  women  offers  advantages  for  original 
work  at  all  to  be  compared  with  those  which  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  the  Clark  University  offer  to  scholarly  meij  f  It  has  been  strongly 
asserted,'  "  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never  been  in  this 
country  any  opportunity  worthy  of  mention  for  a  scholarly  woman,  unless 
possessed  of  a  private  fortune,  to  conduct  original  investigations  in  any 
department  of  learning."  There  is  need  of  special  endowments,  fellow- 
ships, and  professorships,  so  that  the  most  promising  graduates  from 
such  colleges  as  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  may  not  have 
their  progress  in  science  at  once  cut  short,  but  rather  be  permitted  to 
sec  opening  before  them  the  broadest  fields  of  research  into  which  they 
arc  cordially  invited  to  enter.  Mr.  Boyeseu,  in  discussing  the  tyi)e«  of 
American  women  in  the  November  Forum  (1889),  makes  the  aspiring 
woman  '*the  most  distinctive  chanicter  in  American  womanhoml;  a 
woman  not  handsome  in  features,  but  with  resolute  purjmse  and  an 
ardent  conscience.'^  If  this  be  well  said,  is  she  not  simply  the  fit  prod- 
uct of  her  country,  her  era,  and  her  environment!  And  who  would 
wish  to  have  these  iispirations  quenched! 

Sage  College  for  women,  at  Cornell  University,  where  the  problem 
of  coeducation  is  being  satisfactorily  solved,  claims  that  its  matricu- 
lates are  making  more  rapid  progress,  and  that  they  are  reaching  out  *' to 
a  broader  and  more  symmetrical  life''  than  are  the  students  at  Wellesley 
and  Smith  Colleges;  that,  from  crude  girls  at  entering,  they  develop 

'     » See  couimittee's  report  at  the  umiual  meeting  of  tUe  Collegiate  Alumuaj,  heW  ia 
Uu£[alo,  N.  Y.,  Octvber,  16^. 
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before  the  close  of  the  senior  year  ^^^into  self-possessed  and  tlioroiighly- 
trained  women,  who  are  reatly  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  lind  their 
right  place  in  it  without  fuss  or  difficulty.'' 

If  there  is  any  reasonable  basis  for  this  claim  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Sage  College,  it  behooves  the  Massachusetts  colleges  for  womt^n 
to  ascertain  in  what  it  consists,  and  if  it  arises  from  nu^thods,  or  an 
environment  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  adopt  the  Sage  system  without  deUiy. 
•  All  things  considered,  have  our  colleges  kept  ])ace  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation  in  intellectual  and  material  resources?  AV'e  can  not 
answer  this  by  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  instruction  given,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  recitation  or  of  lectures  in  a  week,  or  even  by  what  is 
higher,  the  quality  or  tone  of  the  instruction.  The  answer  must  rather 
be  found  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  college  gradu- 
ates, since  a  college,  like  a  tree,  "should  be  and  is  known  by  its  fniit." 
The  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  a  college  course  grows  smallei* 
with  each  advancing  decade.  May  not  this  be  due  to  the  increasingly 
high  standard  which  the  college  sets,  and  be  in  reality  an  indication  of 
progress!  Between  1870  and  1880  the  increase  of  students  in  twenty 
of  our  oldest  leading  colleges  was  less  than  3^  per  cent.  During  the 
same  i)eriod  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  23  per  cent.^ 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
upon  whose  soil  were  cradled  America's  first  schools,  which  became  the 
prototype  of  thousands  of  schools  all  over  the  land,  and  where  tlie  light 
of  the  higher  sciences  was  first  kindled  by  the  munificence  of  John 
Harvard,  is  still  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  leatlers  in  the  education 
of  the  nation.  The  history  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  which  is 
herewith  presented,  may  indicate  the  measure  of  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  during  two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  helj)  in  the  solution  of 
the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  (in  1800)  the  American  university. 

G.  G.  B. 


*  Professor  Newton,  of  Oberlin. 


CHAPTER  II.' 
EARLY  HISTORY  OP  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

The  fountain  of  living  tpatera  opened  in  the  rock  of  the  desert, — J.  Q.  Adams. 
The  prime,  direct  aim  of  education  is^^to  enable  a  man  to  know  himself  and  tha  world." — 
^ATTHBW  Arnold. 

INTBODUCTIOII. 

Tlie  first  settlern  iii  New  England,  recognizing  the  importance  of  a 
higher  education  than  could  be  given  in  the  common  schools,  began  at 
once  the  founding  of  a  university.  The  avowed  object  of  this  university 
was  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  the  spirit  of  these  early  colonists.  Though  less  than  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  scattered  along  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were,  nevertheless,  able  to  engage  in  such  an  entcrx)rise  before 
adequate  provision  had  been  made  for  their  material  and  spiritual  wants. 
The  importance,  not  only  of  mental  cultivation  but  also  of  Christian 


*  In  the  foUowing  historical  sketch  of  Harvard  University  the  writer  has 
attempteil  simply  to  present  iu  a  new  and  readable  form  a  sufficiently  complete, 
though  condensed,  statement  of  the  important  events  connected  with  the  founding 
aud  development  of  this  the  oldest  of  our  American  universities.  The  facts  have 
been  gathered  from  all  sources  accessible  to  him,  the  method  of  treatment  and 
generally  of  statement  being  that  part  alone  for  which  he  holds  himself  responsible. 
If  he  has  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  any  important  matters  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  various  departments  of  the  university,  or  accorded  less  praise  for 
present  and  past  accomplishments  than  the  subject  demai^ds,  no  one  can  regret  the 
fact  more  than  he.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  in  any  respect  ovcrstatiMl  the 
service  which  the  university  has  rendered  or  the  advantages  which  it  now  offers,  ho 
acknowledges  it  as  a  mistake  of  judgment  aud  not  arising  from  any  bias  whirh 
might  be  charged  to  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  a  relation  which  ho  docs  not 
hold. 

The  writer  acknowledges  special  indebtedness  to  many  friends  of  Harvard  who 
have  recorded  its  history  iu  magazine  articles,  monographs,  public  addresses,  news- 
paper editorials,  annual  reports,  and  statements  concerning  special  departmcuts, 
and  whose  thoughts  he  has  reproduced  sometimes  with  but  slight  variation  of  the 
langnage  in  which  they  were  written.  Among  these  (iu  addition  to  the  historians 
of  the  coUege,  Peirce,  Quincy,  and  Eliot)  he  would  name  Professors  George  H.  Primer, 
Josiah  P.  Cooke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  C.  C.  Everett,  C.  F.  Thwing, 
Barrett  Wendell,  and  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Henry  C.  Badger,  E.  8.  Drone,  aud  the 
authors  of  the  College  Book,  the  Harvard  Book,  and  Harvard  and  its  Surround- 
ing. For  many  other  sources  from  which  valuable  help  has  been  secured  he  woubl 
refer  the  reader  to  the  bibliography  which  follows  the  history  of  Harvard  ITniver- 

Hity,  herewith  presented. 
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learning,  they  hart  always  valued  in  England,  and  as  they  built  their 
homes  iu^roas  the  sea  it  was  with  the  determination  "that  if  they  sue- 
eeerteil  at  all  it  should  be  a.s  well-mstructed  Christian  men  and  not  as 
mere  ex)nquerors  of  savages,  or  speculators  in  gold,  or  silver,  or  lands.^ 
It  was  near  the  close  of  103(>,  a  little -more  than  6  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Puritans,  when  this  first  st«p  wa«  taken  by  the  general 
eonrt  of  the  Mjissai^husetts  colony.     At  this  assembly,  preside<l  over  by 
Sir  lleury  Vane,  governor  of  the  colony,  the  general  court  agreecl  to 
give  £400  (a  munificent  sum  for  the  time)  towards  the  founding  of  a 
school  or  college,  but  left  the  question  of  its  location  and  building  to  be 
determined  liy  the  court  th^t  was  to  sit  in  September  of  the  following 
year.    This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  assembly  "in» which  the  people  by 
their  representatives  ever  gave  their  own  money  to  found  a  place  of  edu- 
cation.''   At  the  next  court  it  wa«  de(*i<Ied  to  hn^ate  the  college  at  New- 
town, or  "the  New  Towne^'^and  twelve  of  the  principal  magistrates  and 
ministers  were  chosen  to  carry  out  this  design.    A  few  months  later 
they  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Cambridge,  not  only  to  tell  their 
posterity  whence  they  came  but  also,  as  Quincy  aptly  says,  to  indicate 
"the  high  destiny  to  which  they  intended  the  institution  should  aspire." 
Another  year,  however,  i>assed  before  the  college  was  organized.    The 
impulse  given  to  it  then  was  due  to  aid  which  came  from  so  unex|)ected 
a  (juarter  that  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  devout  men  of  New  England 
as  a  cle^ir  indication  of  the  divine  favor.    The  Rev.  John  Harvard,  a 
Nonconformist  minister,  who  was  graduated  in  1635  from  the  Puritan 
college  of  Emmanuel,  at  Cambridge,  England,  came  in  1637  to  America 
and  settled  in  Charlestown,  where  he  immediately  took  a  prominent 
part  in  town  atfairs.     His  contemporaries  gave  him  the  title  of  reverenil, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  officiated  occasionally  in  Charlestown  as  "rainiR- 
ter  of  God's  word.''    One  has  rex^ently  said  of  him  that  he  was  "beloved 
and  honored,  a  well-trained  and  accomplished  scholar  of  the  type  then 
estet^nied,"  and  that  in  the  brief  period  of  his  life  in  America — scarcely 
more  than  a  year — he  cemented  more  closely  friendships  that  had  been 
l>egiin  in  earlier  years.^    The  project  of  a  college  was  then  engrossing 
the  thought  of  these  early  friends,  and  doubtless  he  also  bex^ame  greatly 
intiTcsted  in  it.     Thus  it  happened  that,  when  his  health  failed,  thr«>ngh 
his  own  love  of  learning  and  through  sympathy  with  the  project  of  his 
daily  associates,  he  determined  to  becjueath   one-half  of  his  estate, 
probably  about  £800,  besides  his  excellent  library  of  320  volumes,  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  the  college.    This  bequest  rendere^l  possible 
the  immediate  organization  of  the  college,  which  went  into  operation  "  on 
the  footing  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  Europe,"  and  out  of  gratitude 
to  Harvard  the  general  court  vot<Mi  that  the  new  institution  should  bear 
his  name.    Many  tributes  have  been  rendered  by  the  sons  of  Harvard 
College  to  the  memory  of  its  founder,  but  neither  the  words  of  Everett  nor 


•  For  luH  jie!H'al<»icy  au<l  hirtUpIar'e  cohhuU  New  Kuglaiid  au<l  (leDealogical  KegiA> 
ter  I'ur  July,  1JS85. 
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of  John  Quincy  Adams  seem  so  fitting  as  those  of  President  Quhicy  when 
he  says  that  the  "noblest  and  the  purest  tribute  to  religion  and  science 
this  western  world  has  yet  witnessed  was  made  by  John  Harvard  in  163S.'* 

Some  time  in  1637  the  beginning  was  made  of  this  "school  of  the 
prophets,"  before  which  so  fmi>ortant  a  history  was  to  open.  Its  first 
master,  Nathaniel  Eaton,  under  whose  oversight  the  college  building 
wa8  erected,  soon  showed  himself  unfittol  for  the  execution  of  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  and  the  work  passed  from  his  hands  into  the  grasp 
of  one  who  was  to  be  not  only  the  first  but  one  of  the  best  of  American 
educators.  This  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  who  was  chosen  to  the 
office  in  August,  164(>,  and  was  the  first  to  re<»>eive  the  title  of  president 
of  Harvard  College.  He  ha<l  been  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  where  many  Puritan  scholars  were  then  gathered, 
and  where  he  must  have  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  aims  of  the 
New  England  settlers.  All  accounts  describe  him  as  a  man  of  remark- 
ably pure  character  and  profound  scholarship.  Quincy  says  of  him  and 
his  successor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  that  for  learning,  talent,  and 
fidelity  they  have  been  "surpassetl  by  no  one  of  their  successors;''  and 
Dr.  Chaplin,  his  biographer,  calls  him  "one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  oriental  languages  that  hath  been  known  in  the^e  ends  of  the  earth." 

He  was  still  young  and  unmarried  when  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters of  the  six  towns  intrusted  to  him  the  afifairs  of  the  embryo  college. 
But  the  choice  was  most  fortunate,  and  for  the  prosperity  beginning  with 
these  early  years  and  continuing  throughout  its  entire  history  the  col- 
lege is  more  indebted  to  the  wise  administration  of  President  Dunster 
than  probably  to  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  So  excellent  was  the 
course  of  instruction  framed  by  him  that,  from  the  first,  the  college 
was  acknowledged  to  furnish  "  an  education  adequate  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  civil  or  sacred  sisrvice  of  the  country,  and  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  distinguished  schools  in  Europe."  Such,  during  his  admin- 
istration, was  the  fame  of  the  college  that  young  men  were  sent  over 
firom  England  to  receive  their  education.  Yet  the  whole  property  of  the 
college  consisted  then  of  but  a  single  buildingjind  somewhat  less  than 
3  acres  of  land,  and  so  few  were  they  in  numbers  that  if  teachers  and 
pupils  had  been  increa^sed  tenfold  they  would  scarcely  have  equaled  the 
number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  Harvard  College  to-day.  The 
building,  which  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
**  bordering  a  pleasant  river,"  was  "  thought  by  some  to  be  too  gorgeoiis 
for  a  wilderness  and  yet  too  mean  in  others'  apprehensions  for  a  college." 

EEOULATIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  FIBST  PRESIDENT. 

When  Dunster  assumed  the  presidency  there  was  as  yet  no  constitu- 
tion, no  "laws,  orders,  and  liberties"  as  afterwards  devised  by  him,  and 
no  legal  governing  board  to  whom  the  financial  and  other  interests  of 
the  college  could  be  intrustexl.  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
these.    Accordingly,  in  1642,  a  constitution  was  framed,  committing  the 
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mana^enu^nt  of  the  folle*;^*  to  a  lH)ar<l  of  trusti^^.  This  wtw  followed, 
ill  1(»5(),  by  a  <*harti»r,  p-aiited  by  the  legislature,  ere^ithig  an  iMlditioual 
coriM)rate  Ixnly  with  exten(le<l  iM)wers,  who  Khoiild  have  immediate 
Hupervision  of  the  aftairs  of  the  eollege.  The  work  intrusted  to  the  young 
presid(Mit  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  e<lueation  and  discipline.  This 
he  di<l  by  ju<lieious  recpiirements  for  admission,  by  thonmgh  eoursen  of 
study,  and  by  eonstructiui^  a  system  of  government  that  shouhl  enter 
into  all  the  minutia*  of  eollege  life.  We  should  expex»t  these  regulations 
to  eouform  largely  to  those  then  in  force  in  the  English  universities,  but 
in  point  of  fiu't  the  re^embhuiees  are  few;  this  eollege  in  the  Ameriean 
wilderness  was  mostly  a  new  creation. 

The  conditions  for  mlmission  establishtMl  by  President  Dunster  for  the 
examinations  of  1042  and  following  years  were  jis  follows: 

Whoever  Hhall  1>e  able  to  re^l  (Mivro  or  any  othor  8urh  like  classical  author  at 
sight  and  make  and  speak  trne  Latin  in  vorHc  and  prose,  huo  ut  ainnt  MariCf  and  de- 
cline perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  an<l  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue:  Let  him  then 
and  not  before  l)e  capabh»  of  lulmission  into  the  coHege." 

After  the  examinations  had  bex'U  successfully  passed,  the  candidates 
were  receiv^nl  into  the  college  by  the  president  and  fellows,  who  in  t4**s- 
tinumy  theriM)f  signed  a  coi)yof  the  college  laws  whi<*h  the  students  had 
previcmsly  copie«l  and  brought  with  them.  These  were  held  as  certifi- 
cates of  matricuilation.  The  college  laws  and  certain  other  forms  that 
must  be  subscribed  to  by  the  students,  as  also  by  the  fellows,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  were  in  Latin.*  Certain  *'  Rules  and  Precepts " 
were  also  drawn  up  by  President  DunsttT  for  the  government  of  the 
students.  According  to  these,  they  must  '*  lay  Christ  in  the  bottom  as 
the  only  foundation  of  all  sound  knowledge  and  learning;"  must  read 
the  Scriptures  twice  daily,  sind  "h(i  ready  to  give  an  ac^*ount  of  their 
proficiency  therein "  whenever  the  tutor  shall  require  it;  eschew  "jdl 
profanation  of  God^s  name,  attributes,  word,  ordinances  and  times  of 
worship,''  and  strive  to  retain  God  and  the  love  of  His  truth  in  their 
minds;  ^^  studiously  redeem  the  time,''  observing  the  general  hours  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  students  and  also  the  specijd  hours  for  their  own 
cloififiSj  and  diligently  attend  the  lectures  *' without  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture,"  and,  in  case  they  should  need  help,  they  are  to  in- 
quire of  their  fellows  or  "  modestly  of  their  tutors;"  promise  to  avoid 


'  The  parish  ministers  usuaUy  prepared  the  young  men  for  their  examinations,  and 
Latin  was  taught  as  a  spoken  language.  Often  teaeher  and  pupil  wouhl  take  walks 
together  through  the  fields  and  woods,  and  converse  of  all  they  saw  in  Latin.  Thus 
the  pupil  got  a  praetieal  knowledge  of  the  aneient,  similar  to  that  which  is  custom- 
ary to-ilay  in  the  study  of  a  modern  language.  The  time  was  then  spec i ally Y^vor- 
able  to  this  method  of  study,  as  few  books  were  accessible,  and  such  as  they  had, 
like  the  Bible,  they  knew  almost  by  heart.  This  outdoor  life  and  daily  communion 
with  nature  also  helped  to  develop  good  moral  and  physical  constitutions,  and  so,  in 
spite  of  the  ]>overty  of  books,  by  this  training  the  foundation  wjis  laid  for  many  a 
noble  life  and  for  high  scholarly  attainments. 

'^A  century  and  more  after  this,  according  to  the  lettei-s  of  Judge  Wingate,  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  matriculation  remained  materially  unchanged; 
only  then  the  college  laws  were  written  in  English  and  copies  hail  been  printed. 
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the.  society  of  such  as  lead  unfit  or  dissolute  lives,  and  never  go  abroad 
to  other  towns  without  the  permission  of  tutors,  i)arents,  or  ^ardians; 
be  at  their  tutor's  chamber  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  at  five  in  the 
evening  with  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  that  they  may  attend  to  the  reading 
of  Scripture  and  prayer,  and  "  give  an  account  of  their  own  private 
reading," — none  to  offend  this  rule  above  once  a  week;  and  in  the 
seventh  and  last  it  was  declared  that  if  any  scholar  shall  be  found  to 
transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God  or  the  school,  after  being  twice  ad- 
monished, he  shall,  if  a  minor,  be  chastised,  but  if  an  adult,  his  name 
shall  l>e  given  up  to  the  overseers  of  the  college  "  that  he  may  be  ad- 
monished at  the  public  monthly  act." 

Besides  these,  we  find  in  the  *'  Laws,  Liberties,  and  Orders,"  con- 
firmed by  the  overseers  and  president  of  the  college  in  the  years  1642-46, 
some  excellent  rules,  of  which  the  following  will  afford  an  illustration : 

They  (the  students)  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  the  magistrates, 
elders,  tutors,  and  others  okler  than  themselves,  *'  a«  reason  requires," 
by  being  silent  in  their  presence  except  when  called  upon  to  speak; 
"not  contradicting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of  honor  and  rever- 
ence which  are  in  praiseworthy  use,  such  as  saluting  with  a  bow,  stand- 
ing uncovered,  and  the  like."  Students  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell 
anything  without  the  permission  of  parents,  guardians,  or  tutors;  to 
speak  in  any  language  but  the  Latin,  unless  required  to  do  so  in  their 
pubhc  exercises,  or  absent  themselves  from  prayers  or  lectures.  They 
could  not,  until  invested  with  their  first  degree,  be  addressed  by  their 
surname  unless  fellow  commoners  or  members  of  the  nobihty. 

As  great  respect  was  then  paid  to  rank,  the  students  throughout 
their  course  were  '*  placed  "  at  recitation,  at  commons,  and  in  the  chai>el, 
according  to  their  social  position.  Minute  orders  were  given  respecting 
their  conduct  while  in  the  dining  hall,  and  their  deportment  towards 
the  steward  and  "  the  cook  and  butler,  or  brewer  and  baker,"  who  were 
the  "  officers  of  the  House  or  College." 

Very  strange  indeed  were  the  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  freshmen  towards  the  other  members  of  the  college  community. 
They  were  such  as  the  following: 

1.  No  freshman  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  college  yard  unless  it  rains,  hails  or  snows, 
provided  he  be  on  foot  and  have  not  both  hands  full. 

2.  No  undergraduate  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  college  yard  when  any  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  college  are  there;  and  no  bachelor  shall  wear  his  hat  when  the  pres- 
ident is  there. 

3.  Freshmen  are  to  consider  all  the  other  classes  as  their  seniors. 

4.  No  freshman  shall  speak  to  a  senior  with  his  hat  on,  or  have  it  on  in  a  senior's 
chamber,  or  in  his  own  if  a  senior  be  there. 

5.  All  the  undergraduates  shall  treat  those  in  the  government  of  the  college  with 
respect  and  deference;  particularly  they  shall  not  be  seated  without  leave  in  their 
presence;  they  shall  be  uncovered  when  they  speak  to  them  or  are  spoken  to  by  them. 

6.  All  freshmen  (excej»t  those  employed  by  the  immediate  government  of  the  col- 
lege) shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  any  errand  (except  such  as  shall  be  judged  improper  by 
dome  one  iu  the  government  of  the  cedloge)  for  any  of  their  seniors,  graduates,  or  im- 
dergradnates  at  any  time,  except  in  Htudying  hours  or  after  9  o*elock  iu  the  evening* 
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7.  A  senior  sophister  has  authority  to  take  a  freshman  from  a  sophomore;  a  mid- 
dle bachelor  from  a  junior  sophister;  a  master  from  a  senior  sophister,  and  any  gov- 
ernor of  the  college  from  a  majster. 

8.  Every  freshman  before  he  goes  for  the  person  who  takes  him  away  (unless  it  be 
one  in  the  government  of  the  college)  shall  return  and  inform  the  i>er8on  from  whom 
he  is  taken. 

9.  No  freshman,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  shall  make  any  unnecessary  delay, 
neglect  to  make  due  return,  or  go  away  until  dismismMl  by  the  person  whosent  him. 

10.  No  freshman  shall  l>e  detained  by  a  mMiior  when  not  actually  employetl  on  some 
suitable  errand. 

11.  No  freshman  shall  be  obliged  to  observe  any  order  of  a  senior  to  come  to  himu 
or  go  on  any  errand  for  him,  unless  he  be  wauted  immediately. 

12.  No  freshman,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  shall  tell  who  he  is  going  for  nnleaa  he 
be  asked;  nor  be  obliged  to  tell  what  he  is  going  for  unless  asked  by  a  governor  of 
the  college. 

13.  When  any  person  knocks  at  a  freshman's  door,  except  in  studying  time,  he 
shall  immediately  open  the  door,  without  inq^uiriug  who  is  there  (Quincy's  Hiat^ 
vol.  II,  pp.  539-40). 

These  "  Laws,  Liberties,  and  Orders "  are  said  to  have  remained  in 
force  daring  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  course  of  study  devised  and  adopted  by  President  Dunster  wa«  most 
liberal  and  comprehensive,  and  embraced  arithmetic,  geometry,  rhetoric, 
logic,  ethics,  physi<*s,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  divinity;  also  Hebrew, 
Chalde^,  Syriac,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Enghsh.  The  Old  and  Nor  Testa- 
ments were  principally  used  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages.  These  were  used  in  the  daily  reading  and  translating^ 
of  the  Scriptures  at  the  morning  and*  evening  prayers.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  of  the  course,  there  were  lectures  in  summer  on  the  nature 
of  plants,  and  in  winter  on  history,  and  set  themes  were  announced  for 
discussion  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  disputations  in  the  early 
German  universities,  and  written  theses  were  required  of  all. 

The  plan  of  the  recitations,  in  which  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  was  to 
be  specially  honored,  was  as  follows : 

FRESHMEN. 


8a.  m 

Mondayn  ami  Taenday a .{    8 :45  a.  m . 
2p.in 


Wedmiwlaya  . 


c\  8  a.  ni 

(    2p.in 5 


ThurfMlays . 


\l 


8  a.  m 

2  p.  m 


Lectures  upon  logic. 
Lectun>M  upon  phyRica. 
DisputationH. 


Etymology  antl  syntax. 

Precepts  of  grammar  "in  such  authors  as  have  variety  of 

words." 
Greek. 


Hebrew  grammar. 
•Practice  in  the  Bible.' 


«^,„„.  C    8a.  ra I  Rhetoric. 

^'^'^^J" {,  9a.m I  Declamations.* 


Saturdays . 


(I  8a. 

.  <    9  a. 

i  I  1  P 


8  a.  ra Divinity  catechetical. 

"Commonplaces." 

FliMtory  in  winter  and  theliatnre  of  plants  in  summer. 


•  These  were  so  ordertMl  that  every  scholar  should  declaim  once  a  month.    For  the  remainder  uftlii:* 
day  11  was  said,  "  vacat  rhetoricU  htudiit." 


Muii(lMyHan<)  TuetMluy 


-^ 


WwlnetMlay . 


ThtiTMilavM. 


Fri<lHVs. 
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9  a. III. 
'A  p.m. 


9  A.ni 

^pm I 


9a. m . 
3  p.  ni . 


CI  8a.f 
•{I  9a.» 


Lecturer  iiiM>n  ethici^  and  ixtlitk^H  "iit  couvouicnt  dkitances 

of  time." 
DispiitatioDH. 


Pro«o«ly  aiwl  «lia1ecticf). 
Practice  in  poesy. 
Greek. 


Chaldee. 

"■  Ezra  and  Daniel." 

Hebrew. 


Khetoric. 
Declamations.' 


Saturdayn The  Haroe  aa  the  freehman. 


SENIOR  SOPHISTERS. 


Monday  H  and  Tuesdays 


10  a.m. 


(  10  a.  1 
<  10:45 
(|  4p.m 


Wcwlneaday. 


a.m. 
p.  m 


ThiirfMlays. 


SI  10a,m 
i  4p.m J 


Friday* < 


8  a.m . 

9  a.  m  . 


Arithmetic  and  gcometrj'. 

Astronomy. 

Disputatious. 


Perfecte<l their  "theory.'* 

Exercises  in  style,  cfim'position,  imitation,  and  epitome,  lioth 

in  prose  and  verse. 
Greek. 


Svriac. 

lYistins  (or  Trostins)  New  TestAment. 

Hebrew. 


Rhetoric. 
Declamations.^ 


Scit  tirdavs ■  The  same  as  the  freshman. 


*  These  were  so  onlcreil  that  every  scholar  should  declaim  once  a  month.    For  the  remainder  of  this 
day  it  was  said,  *'9ae€U  rhetorieit  «tudus." 

An  examination  of  the  "sum  of  every  lecture''  must  be  made  before 
the  next  lecture  was  read.  The  curriculum,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  extended  only  through  three  years,  but  Palfrey  says  that  "  in  or 
before  the  year  1655,  the  course  of  study  for  a  bachelor's  degree  was 
lengthened  from  three  years  to  four,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
change  some  students  left  the  college."* 


'In  the  report  of  the  first  commencement^  it  is  stated  that  the  students  of  the  first 
class  "  have  been  these  four  years  trained  up  in  university  learning."  We  find,  how- 
ever, no  mention  of  senior  studies  at  so  early  a  date.  During  the  first  century  of  the 
college  many  changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  study.  From  an  official  report  by 
the  tutors  in  1726,  we  learn  that  the  freshmen  had  recitations  four  days  in  the  week 
in  the  grammars,  and  in  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  the  Greek  Testament;  on  Friday  morn- 
ings in  rhetoric,  and  on  Saturdays  in  the  Greek  catechism,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  in  dispntations  ou  Romus*  definitions.  The  sophomores  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  had  disputations,  and  during  five  days  they  had  recitations  in  Burgers- 
dicias'  logic  and  a  manuscript  called  New  Logic,  and  iu  the  ancient  classical  authors 
and  natural  philosophy;  ou  Saturday  mornings  in  WoUebius'  Divinity,  and  towards 
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COLLEGE  LIFE. 

Then*  could  have  been  no  more  interesting  event  in  early  colonial  life 
than  the  opening  of  this  college,  and  the  successfnl  inaugnration  of  so 
complete  a  system  of  instruction.  Had  President  Dunster's  mind  l)een 
enriched  by  all  the  stores  of  modem  learning,  it  would  scarcely  have 
aided  him  in  framing  a  system  of  study  and  discipline  better  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  or  more  in  harmony  with  tlie  training 
which  was  then  demanded  for  young  men.  Unfortunately  for  us,  feti- 
reconls  were  made  of  that  period,  and  we  must,  therefore,  rely  mostly 
upon  the  imagination  to  lift  the  veil  which  shrouds  that  first  morning 
in  1640  when  the  light-haired  Dunster  called  around  him  the  score  of 
lads  who  had  presented  themselves  for  matriculation,  and  plied  them 
with  such  questions  as  would  indicate  to  him  the  extent  of  their  prog- 
ress in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  biblical  studies.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to 
find  any  record  of  the  routine  of  college  life  which  then  began,  of  the 
amusements  and  recreations  which  relieves!  the  te<lium  of  study  in  those 
hard-working  years,  when,  as  it  woidd  appear,  life  was  more  solemn  and 
serious  to  the  undergraduate  than  it  l)e(tame  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  If,  to  cite  but  a  single  regulation,  the  rule 
a<lopted  by  the  president,  that  only  Latin  shouhl  be  spoken  on  the  c^ol- 
lege  grounds,  was  enforced,  it  is  not  possible  to  sup|)ose  any  marked 
display  of  exuberance  of  spirits,  unless  we  are  to  credit  the  undergrad 
nates  with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  colloquial  Latin.  The  author 
of  "New  p]ngland's  First  Fruits"  gives  us  a  bare  glimpse  of  this  early 
college  life,  wherein  he  tells  of  "a  spacious  halP  in  the  college  building, 
where  the  students  **  daily  meet  i\t  commons,  lex^tures,  and  exercises," 
of  a  large  library  "with  some  books  to  it,"  and  of  chambers  and  studies, 
and  "other  rooms  of  office,"  etc.  Also,  that  beside  the  college  was  the 
"faire  grammar  schoole,"  where  the  famous  Master  Corlett  so  long 
wielded  the  rod. 

President  Dunster  seems  to  have  understood  fiilly  the  importance  of 
work  to  the  go<Ml  government  of  young  men.  Not  only  had  every  hour, 
as  it  appears,  some  duty  assigned  to  it,  but  even  mingled  with  their 
public  devotions,  at  morning  and  evening,  there  was  manifest  the  same 
puri>ose  to  secure  mental  training  and  discipline;  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 

the  close  of  the  year  in  Heereboord's  Meletemata.  The  junior  Bophisters  had,  besides 
disputations,  recitations  in  the  Meletemata,  in  physics,  ethics,  geography,  and  meta- 
physics, and  on  Saturday  iiioming  in  WoUebius'  Divinity.  The  senior  sophisters 
had  disputations  once  a  week,  and  recitations  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astron- 
omy, with  Ames'  Medulla  on  Saturdays,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  review 
of  *'The  Arts."  Unless  excused,  all  students  except  the  freshmen  were  also  obliged 
four  days  in  the  week  to  attend  instructions  in  Hebrew.  It  was  only  two  or  three 
years  ])revious  to  this  that  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  <'omplained  that  the  students  wen» 
compelled  "t4»  get  by  heart  a  deal  of  insipid  stuff,  of  which  the  tutors  teach  them 
to  believe  nothing,"  saying  also  of  many  of  the  books  they  studied,  that  they  may 
**  truly  be  called  Satan's  library."  Trevious  to  thin  date  (1726)  the  )>ractioe  of  speak- 
ing Latin  had  beeu  discontinued.     (Compare  Quincy,  vol.  I,  341.) 
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there  were  evidently  some  unruly  spirits  who  sorely  triecl  the  tamper  and 
patience  of  the  kind-hearted  president.  Certainly  as  shown  by  the  rec-^ 
ords  of  1656,  only  two  years  after  he  retired  from  the  presidency,  it  was 
already  the  custom  to  turn  "unruly  college  boys"  ov^er  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  the  latter,  we  are  told,  strangely  took  the  ground  that  col- 
lege criminals  should  fare  no  "better  or  other.wise  than  similar  offenders 
outside  Parnassus."  A  law  was  passed  by  the  general  court  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony,  in  1656,  authorizing  fines  and  corporal  punishment, 
according  to  which  the  president  and  fellows,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
were  empowered  to  punish  all  misdemeanors  of  the  students,  either  by 
fine  or  public  whipping  in  the  hall,  as  the  nature  of  the  offense  might 
demand,  only  that  the  penalty  should  not  exceed  10  shillings,  or  10 
stripes  for  each  offense.  This  law  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
general  court  or  the  overseers  of  the  college  should  provide  some  other 
way  to  punish  such  offenses.  In  June,  1659,  the  corporation  of  the  col- 
lege authorized  the  Cambridge  town  watch  to  exercise  their  powers 
within  the  college  "houses  and  lands,"  and  enforce  order.  This  was 
done  "to  seek  redress"  for  abusive  words  and  acts  of  the  students;  but 
the  officers  were  in  no  case  to  lay  violent  hands  on  any  of  them.  Their 
duty  was  simply  to  secure  the  students  until  the  president  or  some  of 
the  fellows  could  be  informe4l.  Neither  could  any  of  the  watch  break 
into  the  students'  chambers  without  receiving  special  orders  from  some 
officer  of  the  college.  By  another  act,  passed  by  the  corporation  in  the 
same  year,  any  student  out  after  9  in  the  evening  was  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  disorders  that  occurred,  unle-ss  he  could  prove  himself  inno- 
cent. In  1682  the  civil  authority  was  called  upon  to  aid  the  corporation 
in  expelling  a  student  and  prevent  his  remaining  within  tlie  cx)llege  walls 
after  the  expiration  of  24  hours.  His  offense  was  "his  abusive  carriage 
in  requiring  some  of  the  freshmen  to  go  upon  his  private  errands,  and 
in  striking  the  said  freshmen." 

The  system  of  flogging  which  was  early  recognizeil  in  the  college,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  general  court  in  1654,  wa«  also  authorized  by  the  re- 
vised body  of  laws  published  in  1734.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  wa« 
limited  to  "boxing  of  the  undergraduates,"  and  but  a  few  years  later  w^e 
reail  that  "corporal  punishment  was  going  out  of  use."  In  the  begin- 
ning the  president  personally  attended  to  the  flogguig,  but  the  tutors 
availed  themselves  freely  of  their  privilege  of  "boxing,"  an  exercise 
wliich  may  jiossibly  account  for  their  unusual  vigor  and  long  U^rms  of 
service,  for  one  of  them,  "Tutor  Flynt,"  served  the  college  55  years,  and 
others  for  i)eriods  but  little  short  of  this.  When  flogging  was  resorted 
to,  the  occasion  was  observed  with  great  solemnity.  Chief  Justice 
Sewall  tells  of  one  that  occurred  in  1674.  On  that  occasion  the  over- 
seers of  the  college,  the  president  and  fellows,  the  students,  and  others 
who  chose  to  attend,  having  been  calletl  together  in  the  library,  the  sen- 
tence was  read  in  their  presence  and  the  offender  recpiired  to  kneel. 
The  president  then  offered  prayer,  after  which  the  "prison  keepex  at 
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Cambridge,"  at  a  given  signal  from  him,  '^atteiuUd  •  •  •  to  the 
performance  of  his  part  of  the  work.''  Tlie  president  then  closed  the 
''solemn  exercise"  with  prayer.  The  student  thus  chastised  was  "sus- 
I)ended  from  taking  his  bachelor's  degree"  and  reipiired  to  sit  alone  un- 
covered at  meals  as  long  as  the  president  and  fellow^  should  order,  and 
be  obedient  to  all  regulations,  or  else  suflfer  expulsion  from  the  college. 

The  college  laws  of  1650  forbade  the  student*?  to  use  tobacco  "unless 
permitted  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians, 
and  on  good  reason  first  given  by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and 
private  manner."  They  also  prohibited,  \vithout  special  permission,  the 
attending  of  public  civil  meetings,  elections,  courts  of  justice,  fairs,  mili- 
tary parades  in  college  hours,  or  the  joining  of  any  military  band, 
"unless  of  known  gravity,  and  of  approved,  sober,  and  virtuous  con- 
versation." 

Early  in  Harvard  history  the  students  seem  to  have  given  the  author- 
ities of  the  college  much  trouble  at  commencement  time.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  festivities,  from  which  apparently  originated  the  "spre4idK"of 
class  day,  was  the  fondness  of  the  young  men  for  x)lum  cake.  This  was 
disapproved  by  the  corporation,  and  that  body,  after  having  repeatedly 
forbidden  its  use,  passed  an  act,  June,  1693,  putting  "an  end  to  that 
custom,"  and  ordering,  as  a  penalty  for  its  violation,  a  fine  of  20  shil- 
lings and  the  confiscation  of  the  cakes.  The  anniversary  of  commence- 
ment had  already  become  "a  sort  of  saturnalia  for  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood," and  the  wild  revels  of  the  students  were  soprolongeil  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  policemen  on  guard  for  several  days  and  nights  together. 
The  various  repressive  measures  introduced  to  »U}\>  the  evil  of  plum 
cake,  and  some  other  more  serious  evils,  seem  to  have  failed  of  their 
purpose,  for  in  June,  1722,  the  coqwration  and  overseers  united  in.  pro- 
hibiting the  students  from  the  use  of  liquors  in  their  rooms,  and  fh>m 
"preparing  or  providing  either  plum  cake  or  roa^steil,  boiled,  or  baked 
meats,  or  pies  of  any  kind."  In  1727  sui^h  was  the  weakness  of  the  col- 
lege government  that  both  boards  voted  that  the  time  for  commence- 
ment should  not  (mly  be  changed  and  the  iK»casion  be  "more  private? 
than  has  been  usual,"  but  that  the  day  set  apart  for  this  anniversary 
should  be  concealed  until  almost  the  time  for  its  observance.  In  adiU- 
tion  to  the  concealment,  the  board  to  whom  the  matter  was  refemnl 
changwl  the  day  from  Wednesday  to  Friday,  "that  there  might  be  less 
remaining  time  of  the  week  spent  in  frolicking."  At  this  action  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  the 
clergy  of  the  province,  who  were  a<5customed  to  observe  commencement 
as  a  holiday,  were  greatly  incensed,  and  as  a  result  of  their  remon- 
strance, this  concealment  and  the  i)ra<!tice  of  holding  commencement 
on  Friday  was,  in  1736,  discontinued,  and  Wedncvsday  was  thereafter 
observed.  By  another  act  of  1727,  the  degree  wa.s  refused  to  any  who 
should  "presume  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  act  of  1722,  or  go  about 
to  evade  it  by  plain  cake."    Besides,  if  they  were  found  guiltv  of  the 
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violation  of  any  of  these  acts  after  receiving  the  degree,  their  names 
should  "be  left  or  rased  out  of  the  catalogue  of  graduates.''  About  this 
time  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  was  asked  by  the  president 
to  interfere  and  "prohibit  the  setting  up  of  booths  and  tents  on  those 
j)ublic  days."  But  all  efforts  to  secure  order  during  the  evening  and 
night  following  commencement  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  though 
it  beciime  customary  to  station  a  constable  and  6  men  as  a  patrol  "in 
and  about  the  entry"  of  the  college  hall.  The  practice  of  "unsuitable 
and  unseasonable  dancing"  also  crept  into  the  college  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  good  discipline  aud  the  sorrow  of  the  "honorable  governors." 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century  of  the  college,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Wadsworth,  the  laxity  of  discipline  had  extended 
so  far  that  some  of  the  tutors  pui*posely  absented  themselves  from  com- 
mencement, "a  thing  never  known  before."  Immoralities  were  very 
rapidly  increasing  among  the  students,  and  to  remedy  these  various 
evils  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  Accord- 
ingly, a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  overseers  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  college.  This  committee  reported  that  the  college  was  "in 
a  weak  and  declining  state,"  and  recommended  the  framing  of  a  new 
body  of  laws,  better  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  of  society,  and 
the  making  of  some  improvements  in  the  method  of  instruction.  This 
was  done,  and  the  new  laws  (which  were  so  minute  that  from  the  mo- 
ment the  student  matriculated  until  he  left  college  there  was  no  act 
possible  on  his  part  that  was  not  regulated  by  some  law  or  followed  by 
some  penalty)  were  agreed  to  by  the  overseers  and  corporation  in  1734. 
For  absence  from  prayers,  public  worship,  divinity  lectures,  or  any  (col- 
lege exercises,  fines,  usually  of  so  many  pence  or  shillings,  were  imi>osed 
for  the  first  offense,  and  for  repeated  offenses  this  i)cnalty  wjis  followed 
by  admonitions,  degradations,  and  expulsion;  disorders  on  Sabbath 
evening  received  the  same  punishment  as  it'  made  at  any  time  during 
the  Sabbath;  tutors  were  required,  in  order  "to  quicken  diligence,"  to 
visit  the  students'  rooms  in  study  hours  and  after  9  o'clock  at  night; 
students  and  graduates  were  forbidden  to  use  punch,  flip,  and  like  in- 
toxicating drinks;  all  immoralities,  such  as  swearing,  cursing,  unclean- 
liness,  lying,  stealing,  breaking  open  chambers,  i)icking  locks,  and  i>lay- 
ing  or  sleeping  at  public  worship  or  prayers,  were  visited  with  severe 
X>eualties;  and  gi*ad nates,  bachelors,  and  masters  of  arts  were  subject 
to  reproof  and  to  have  their  rooms  visited  by  the  president. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  oi'casion  of  many  of  the  petty  disonlers 
^mong  the  students  was  the  quality  of  food  furnished  at  "the  scholars' 
cjommons."  Complaints  of  this  kind  began  at  an  early  ]>eriod,  but  it 
-vras  not  until  long  afterwards  that  any  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  im- 
prove the  commons.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed,  clothed  "  with 
tull  i)owers"  to  rectify  the  disorders  and  provide  "the  necessary  ofli- 
o«rs,  as  steward,  butler,  and  cook."  Among  other  things,  this  commit- 
tf^  ileoreed  "  that  commons  be  of  better  quality,  have  more  variety, 
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cleau  tJible-cloths  of  eouveuient  length  and  breadth  twice  a  week,  and 
that  plates  be  allowed."  The  quality  of  the  commons  was  then  a  mat- 
ter of  great  intere^^t  to  students  and  tutors,  as  the  overseers  had  voted 
that  "  all  who  had.  actually  studies  at  college  and  resided  there  were 
ordered  to  be  in  commons"  unless  excused  by  the  president  and  a 
majority  of  the  tutors.  The  tutors  were  also  required  to  be  in  the  hall 
during  the  hours  for  meals,  to  prevent  disorders.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment and  the  early  patrons  of  Harvartl  C/ollege  very  strenuously  insistent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  this  feature  of  college  life,  as  they  l>eUevetl 
that  many  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  students  from  such  association, 
that  is,  by  being  brought  up  coUegmtely^  and  not  allowed  to  board 
here  and  there  in  private  families,  as  was  done  in  some  European  uni- 
versities. 

In  spite  of  all  that  was  said  at  the  time  in  disparagement  of  the  col- 
lege, it  is  evident  that  it  was  true  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  disorders 
were  the  work  of  but  a  small  number  of  the  students.  We  know  from 
the  high  positions  afterwards  filled  by  most  of  the  gradutes,  that,  in 
general,  the  character  of  the  students  was  good.  The  Puritan  fathers, 
however,  had  sufiered  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  that  they 
were,  doubtless,  somewhat  too  severe  in  their  denunciation  of  conduct 
that  seemed  lacking  in  solemn  and  respectful  decorum,  which  they  con- 
sidered the  chief  outward  manifestation  of  a  religious  life.  The  college 
regulations  required  that  the  students  should  attend  church  in  (Cam- 
bridge, where  "a  particular  gallery"  was  allotted  them;  and  Dr.  Cot- 
ton Mather  tells  us  they  "  were  greatly  l>enefitM  and  their  after  live* 
greatly  influencM"  by  the  serradns  and  counsels  of  the  devout  past  on* 
who  ministered  there,  and  cites  the  influence  of  these  pastors  as  similar 
to  that  of  a  certain  famous  preac'lier  at  the  English  Cambridge. 

The  reading  and  expounding  of  the  scriptures  at  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  which  had  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  daily  routine  of  col- 
lege life  during  the  first  half  century,  seems  gradually  to  have  grown 
into  disfavor,  so  that  even  Dr.  Increase  Mather — a  great  stickler  for  the 
old  methods — speaks,  in  1098,  thus  contemi)tuously  of  this  custoin. 
which  he  had  evidently  neglected:  "Only  to  expound  to  40  or  50  chil 
dren,  few  of  them  capable  of  edification  by  such  exercises!" 

In  1708,  soon  after  Leverett  becnime  president,  this  custom  was  re 
vived  by  tlie  corinmition.  The  freshmen  were  then,  however,  iK^nnitt-e*! 
to  use  their  English  Bibles,  but  all  other  students  were  required  in  tlu' 
morning  t4>  reiid  Hebrew  from  the  Old  Testament  and  translate  into 
CTre4ik,  and  in  the  evening  service  read  an  English  or  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament  and  translate  into  Greek;  but  this  was  only  custom 
ary  "  whenever  the  president  performed  the  service."  A  few  ye^rs 
later,  this  exercise  had  become  so  distasteful  to  the  students  that  tbc 
president  declare<l  that,  if  he  continued  it,  he  would  have  to  be  "  sni)- 
ported,"  indicating  his  belief  that  there  was  danger  of  rebellion.     After 
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1725,  the  classes  met  for  their  scripture  reading  "at  the  chambers  of 
their  respective  tutors."  The  morning  service  then  began  with  a  short 
prayer  by  the  president,  after  which  he  read  and  expounded  a  chapter 
from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  evening  he  read  from  the  New.  On 
Saturday  the  religious  exercises  were  varied  by  the  singing  of  a  psalm, 
and  on  Sunday  a  psalm  was  sung  both  morning  and  evening,  but  the 
exiK>sition  of  the  scripture  was  omitte<l.  On  Sunday  evening  one  of  the 
students  in  course  was  called  ui)on  to  rei>eat  the  sermons  preached  that 
day  in  the  parish  church. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  DEGREES. 

During  the  college  course  the  students  hml  weekly  declamations,  on 
Fridays,  in  the  college  hall,  and  also  disputations,  which  either  the 
president  or  one  of  the  fellows  moderated.  The  author  of  "  New  Eng- 
land's First  Fruits"  says  that  in  President  Dunster's  time  public  decla- 
mations in  Latin  and  Greek  and  logical  and  philosoplucal  disputations 
were  held  once  every  month  "  in  the  audience  of  the  magistrates,  minis- 
ters, and  other  scholars"  to  test  the  progress  of  the  students  in  learning 
and  godliness.  For  3  weeks  in  June  each  year  all  students  of  2  or  more 
yeivrs'  standing  were  required  to  attend  in  the  "  hall "  from  9  to  11, 
and  from  1  to  3  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  for  their  annual  examina- 
tion. As  visitors  might  at  this  time  test  their  proficiency  in  the  studies 
pursued,  and,  as  it  was  customary  for  some  of  the  overseers  of  the  col- 
lege to  visit  th6  school  whilst  the  students  were  thus  doing  ''  what  they 
called  sitting  of  solstices,"  these  were  known  as  "  weeks  of  visitation." 
Those  who  faded  to  pass  the  examination  were  "  deferred  to  the  follow- 
ing year."  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  art«  was  conferred  (at  least  afrer 
1655)  upon  all  who  had  completed  the  4  yciirs'  course  of  study,  and  the 
master's  degree  upon  graduates  of  3  years'  standing.  The  examinations 
for  these  degrees  were  frequent  and  close,  particularly  just  before  com- 
mencement, but  good  conduct,  as  well  ixs  scholarship,  was  essential  in 
order  to  secure  a  degree.    To  quote  from  the  ancient  record  : 

Every  scholar  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  originals  of  the  Old  and  Now 
Testament  [and  translate]  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
l>eing  of  godly  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation  of 
tlie  overseers  and  master  of  the  college,  is  fit  to  be  dignified  with  his  first  degree. 

Every  scholar  thatgiveth  up  in  writing  a  system  or  synopsis  or  sum  of  logic,  nat- 
ural and  moral  philosophy,  aritlimetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  and  is  ready  to  de- 
fend his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  above  said,  and  of 
l^odly  life    *     *     *    is  fit  to  be  dignified  with  his  second  degree. 

The  idea  of  studying  in  all  7  years  was,  it  is  said,  "  to  answer  to  the 
Soratian  character  of  an  artist : 

^Quis  studiis  aunos  septcm  dedit,  inst»uuit<|no 
Libris  et  curis/ 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  was  required  to  make  application  for  it 
f o  tlie  overseers.  •  In  doing  this  a  certain  formula  was  followed  which 
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Presideut  Dimster  had  prepared.  Other  formulajs — for  presentiug  the 
caudldates  to  the  overseers  when  about  to  receive  their  degrees,  those 
to  be  used  in  making  a  public  confession,  and  also  certificates  of  char- 
acter, to  be  given  to  undergraduateit,  bachelors,  and  masters  of  arts- 
were  prepared  by  the  indefatigable  Duuster. 

The  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  art«  were  the  only  ones  autlnir- 
ized  by  the  first  charter.  But  by  the  temporary  charter  of  1692  tbe 
honorary  degree  of  doc»tor  of  divinity  was  given  to  President  Mather. 
A  like  degree  was  not  given  imtil  79  years  later,  when  it  was  received 
by  Mr.  Appleton,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge.  Years  before 
this  date,  however,  the  laws  of  Harvard  College  provided  for  a  doctorate 
in  diWnity;  but,  "partly  from  the  novelty  of  the  matter  itself"  and 
partly  from  "  the  modesty  of  the  i)ersous  most  worthy,"  the  degree  was 
not  conferred. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

The  first  commencement  (a  term  borrowed,  apparently,  from  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  meaning  the  day  on  which  the  scholar  commence 
the  career  of  bachelor  of  arts)  took  plai*e  at  Cambridge  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  August,  1642,  when  a  class  of  nine  was  graduated.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  it  by  all  the  i)eople,  and,  judging  from  the  uuusn* 
ally  minute  report  of  the  jiroceedings  of  the  day,  the  occasion  must 
have  ftilly  met  the  cxi)ectations  of  the  friends  of  the  college.  In<leed, 
so  auspicious  was  the  event  considered  tha4^^  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  governor  and  "  diverse  of  the  ministers  "  to  their  Iriends  in  Engl^id, 
in  which  they  say  of  the  students  of  the  first  class  that  they  were  thor- 
oughly examined  for  their  w>mmencement,  and  that  '^the  governor, 
magistrates,  and  ministers  from  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  scholars  and 
others  in  great  numbers  were  present  and  did  hear  their  exercises,  which 
were  Latin  and  Greek  orations  and  declamations,  and  Hebrew  analysis, 
grammatical,  logical,  and  rhetorical,  of  the  Psalms :  and  their  answers 
and  disputations  in  logical,  ethic^,  physical,  and  metaphysical  ques- 
tions; and  so  were  found  worthy  of  the  first  degree  (commonly  called 
bachelor)  pro  more  Academiarum  in  AiigliaP 

At  this  first  commencement  they  had  printed  programmes,  issued 
from  their  own  "university  press,"  which  gave  in  Latin  the  list  of  ques- 
tions to  bo  discussed.  Of  these  questions  ten  were  in  grammar,  four  in 
rhetoric,  thirti^en  in  logic,  eleven  in  ethics,  fifteen  in  physics,  and  four 
in  metaphysics.  Quite  a  remarkable  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  these  themes,  namely,  that  although  the  college  was  conductetl 
mostly  as  a  theological  institute,  in  accordance  with  the  political  feeling 
of  the  time,  the  <iuestions  discussed  were  those  of  philosophy  or  philology-. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussions,  which  were  conductetl  in  Latin,  the 
candidates  were  first  present (hI  to  the  magistrates  and  ministei*s — tJiat 
is,  to  the  overseers — and  being  approved  by  them,  they  were  theji 
formally  admitted  by  the  president  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  ai:t«, 
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awl  '*a  book  of  arts"  was  placed  iu  the  hand  of  eacli  and  power  given 
'*to  read  lectures  in  the  hall  upon  any  of  the  arts  when  they  shall  be 
thereunto  called,  and  a  liberty  of  studying  in  the  library." 

A  few  years  after  the  founding  of  the  college,  the  time  of  coinmence- 
ment  was  changed  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  July.  It  was  then  cus- 
tomary, a»  generally  now  in  our  colleges,  for  the  candidates  on  tlu^r 
programmes  to  dedicate*  their  theses  to  the  governor  and  to  other  dls- 
tiugoisheil  patrons  and  scholars  who  were  expects  to  be  present,  and 
in  their  salutatory  and  valedictory  orations  to  address  with  i)roper  (com- 
pliments "all  persons  and  orders  then  present,"  and  make  suitable 
reference  to  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Candidates  for  the  second  degree  published  their  theses  "on  a  half 
sheet,"  and  without  any  dedication.  The  latter  thescvS — usually  three 
in  number — were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  of  commencement,  when  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  president  also  to  deUver  an  oration  in  Latin. 
The  theses  of  the  graduates  did  "not  show  such  a  veneration  for  Aris- 
totle as  is  expressed  at  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  Where  they  read 
Aristotle  on  their  knees,  and  [where]  those  who  take  degrees  are  sworn 
to  defend  his  philosophy."  While  they  preferred  the  '^Ramean  dis- 
cipline" to  the  Aristotelian,  they  appear  to  have  adopted  a  liberal 
philosophy  which  would  rank  them  with  the  "  Eclectics,"  who  chose  out 
of  all  philosophies  "what  they  liked  best  in  any  of  them." 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  (custom  had  l)een  intrcnluced 
of  making  a  public  display  and  parade  on  commencement  day,  so  that 
this  became  the  great  holiday  of  the  year,  not  only  for  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  but,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  State.  The  governor,  attend(id  by 
bis  body  guard,  came  from  Boston  by  way  of  Roxbury,  and  often  by 
Watertown,  reaching  Cambridge  about  10  o'clock.  A  procession,  (con- 
sisting of  the  corporation,  overseers,  officers  and  students,  magistrates, 
and  other  friends  of  the  college,  having  then  formed,  moved  from  Har- 
vard Hall  to  the  Congregational  Church,  where  the  exercises  of  the 
day  were  to  take  place.  The  earliest  commencements  were  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  college.  Wlien  they  were  first  held  in  the  "meeting  house" 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  before  1725.  The  bachelors  walked 
first,  two  in  a  rank,  and  then  the  miusters,  all  bareheaded.  Then  the 
president  followed  alone.  Next  came  the  corporation  and  tutors,  two 
in  a  rank;  then  the  honorable  g()vemor  and  council,  and  next  to  tlu^m 
tlie  rest  of  the  gentlemen.  The  o|>ening  prayer  by  the  president,  the 
salutatory  in  Latin  which  followed,  the  part  Jissigned  to  each  member 
of  the  graduating  class,  mostly  in  Latin,  the  coming  forward  to  the 
platform  to  receive  their  degrees  from  the  president  while  he  also  ad- 
dresseil  them  in  Latin,  cx>nstituted  the  "(iommenct»ment  exercises." 

The  morning  programme  having  been  conclud(Ml,  the  i)roc(»ssi(ni  re- 
turned to  Harvard  Hall  for  dinner,  after  which  it  reformed,  and,  return 


•  C)u  the  commencemeut  ])ro^raiiiiiicH  of  Harvard  ( ■onf.ir»%  '^dfdiruiit'^  was  nsrd  until 
IS65.     Siuce  then,  **invitaHt  "  has  beeu  substituted,  aud  the  pliraijeology  cbauged. 
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iii^  to  the  cliureh,  list^iiied  to  the  mast'Crs'  disputations,*  the  president's 
address,  and  the  valedictory.  The  conferring  of  the  masters'  degrees 
then  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  stiulents  escorted  the  gov- 
ernor, corporation,  and  oversei*rs  in  prcH*eHfflon  to  the  president's  bouse, 
and  thus  the  ci»remonies  of  the  day  were  closed,^ 

CHARACTER  AND  NUMBER  OF   THE   STt  DENTS. 

Ah  far  Jis  we  are  able  to  form  an  ewtinuvte  (»f  tlie  early  graduates  of 
Harvard  (yoUege,  we  judge  that  they  would  compare  well  in  character, 
ability,  and  scrholarship  with  the  graduates  of  to-day.  Our  best  source 
of  information  respe(?ting  them  is  the  Magnalia  of  (yotton  Mather. 
From  this  it  appears  that  during  the  first  half  c(»ntury  nearly  or  /Juite 
half  enti^red  the  ministry,  many  of  whom  attaintnl  to  high  positions  in 
the  church.  Tlie  historian  Ilubbanl  also  writes,  about  l(>80-82,  that 
"most  of  the  towns  in  the  country,  about  a  hundred  in  all,  [were] 
furnished  with  able  ministers  that  there  had  their  edncation."  With 
the  exception  of  Dunster  and  Chauncy,  all  the  presidents  and  tutors  of 
Harvard  College  were  chosen  from  among  its  graduates.  It  also  sent 
out  into  public  life  magistrates,  physicians,  and  others  whose  services 
were  an  lionor  to  the  Commonwealth.  For  more  than  30  years  before 
Mather  >\Tote  the  Magnalia,  all  the  agent«  sent  over  by  this  (country  to 
appear  at  Whitehall  to  represent  it«  interests  wen^  educated  at  this 
college.    After  £lie  exeeution  of  Charles  I,  many  of  the  graduates  si»t- 

'  For  subjects  cliHcussod  by  candidates  for  master's  degree  at  Harvard  see  l*roc. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  1880.     They  are  very  suggestive. 

^lu  Judge  Wingate's  letters  (written  about  1831,  when  he  was  92  years  old)  to  Mr. 
Peirce,  the  historian  of  Harvard  College,  giving  early  recollections  of  eoUege  days, 
he  writer  as  follows  of  commencement,  referring  to  a  period  somewhat  lat-er  than 
that  of  which  we  are  treating :  "I  do  not  recollect  now  any  part  of  the  public  exercises 
on  commencement  day  to  be  in  English  except  the  president's  prayers  at  opening 
and  closing  the  services.  Next  after  the  prayer  followed  the  salutatory  oration  in 
Latin  by  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  first  degree.  This  office  was  assigneil  by  the 
president  and  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  him  who  was  the  best  orator  in  the  class. 
Then  followed  a  syllogistic  disputation  in  Latin  in  which  four  or  five  or  more  of 
those  who  were  distinguished  as  good  scholars  in  the  class  were  appointed  by  the 
president  as  respondents,  to  whom  were  assigned  certain  questions  which  the  re- 
spondents maintained,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  severally  opposed  and  endeavore^l 
to  invalidate.  This  was  conducted  wholly  in  Latin,  and  in  the  form  of  syllogiHms 
and  theses."  When  the  "disputations  were  going  on  the  president  had  often  occa- 
sion to  interpose  and  set  the  disputants  right.  *  *  *  This  was  always  done  in 
Latin."  During  these  exercises  the  president  (Holyoke)  always  improved  the  occa- 
sion to  express  his  sentiments  upon  the  questions  under  discussion,  and  thereby 
showed  **his  readiness  at  discoursing  in  a  learned  language."  At  the  close  of  the 
disputation  the  president  usually  added  some  remarks  in  Latin,  after  which  he  con- 
ferred the  degrees.  *'This,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as  the  summary  of  the  public 
performances  on  a  commencement  day.  I  do  not  recollect  any  forensic  disputation, 
or  a  poem  or  oration  spoken  in  English  whilst  I  was  in  college.  I  well  remember  that 
about  tlie  years  1757  or  1758  the  exercise  of  the  forensic  disputation  in  English  was 
introduced  and  required  of  the  two  senior  classes.  And  I  think  it  likely  that  abont 
th«'  name  tinu!  it  became  a  part  of  commencement  exercises." 
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tied  in  England  and  became  eminent  a>^  clergymen,  public  writers,  and 
officers  of  the  civil  government.  These  e^irly  students  came  from  all 
the  New  England  colonies;  the  single  iown  of  New  Haven,  it  is  said, 
up  to  the  year  1700,  having  furnished  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  number. 

The  education  of  both  "the  English  and  the  Indian  youth  of  the 
country  in  knowledge  and  godliness"  was,  according  to  the  charter  of 
1650,  the  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  college.  The.educa- 
tion  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
deeply  cherished  plans  of  the  Puritans.  In  furtherance  of  this  design, 
with  the  aid  of  the  London  society,  a  brick  building  large  enough  to 
receive  20  scholars  was  erected  on  the  grounds  in  1053,  and  called 
Indian  College,  but  it  was  never  needed.  There  were  at  one  time  sev- 
eral Indian  students,  but  only  one,  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  in  1605, 
received  the  bachelor's  degree.  As  this  one  soon  after  died  of  con- 
sumption, further  efforts  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  were  mostly 
abandoned. 

The  number  of  students  at  Harvard  College  during  the  first  period 
must  have  been  very  small.  Indeed,  during  the  first  65  years  to  the 
beginning  of  Leverett's  presidency  there  were  only  531  graduated, 
an  average  of  about  8  each  year.  After  this  period  the  number  of 
graduates  rapidly  increased,  and  before  the  termination  of  the  first 
century  it  passed  out  of  the  trying  years  of  its  youth,  during  which 
it  was  seldom  free  from  i)inching  poverty  and  internal  conflicts,  and 
entered  upon  the  more  ])lacid  period  of  its  maturity  with  endowed  pro- 
fessorships in  the  chairs  of  divinity  and  mathematics,  and  with  gre^iter 
advantages  for  study  and  research  in  all  departments  of  ('ollege  work. 

FORMATION    ^D    POWERS    OF    THE    OVERSEERS    AND    CORPORATION: 

THE  THARTERS, 

Harvard  College  has  been  called  the  chihl  of  the  people.  Its  claim  to 
this  title  is  derived  from  the  ju't  of  the  general  c(mrt  of  the  Massadm setts 
colony  in  l(i,36,  when,  as  an  expression  of  the  i)opular  wish,  it  was  vot(Hl 
that  £400  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  Its  interests  appear 
to  have  bt^en  at  first  intrusted  to  the  g(»neral  cimrt,  but  by  the  act  of 
1642al>oard  of  overseers  was  created  to  wliom  the  management  was  trans- 
ferred. This  board,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  dei)uty  governor  of 
the  colony,  "  magistrates  in  thejurisdicticm,"  president  of  tluM'ollege,  and 
the  "teac^'lung  elders"  of  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charles- 
tinvn,  Boston,  lioxbury,  and  Dorchester,  met  for  the  first  time  I)ecend)er 
27, 1(>43.  To  it  was  given  full  i)ower  to  make  and  establish  such  laws 
Ji8  were  thought  necessary  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  college 
**in  piety,  morality,  and  leaniing;"  also  to  receive  and  invest  all  giftvS, 
legacies,  or  other  donations  that  luul  been  or  might  be  given  to  the  col- 
lege. The  majority  of  the  magistrates  and  tcjiching  elders  with  the 
president  were  to  have  the  i)ower  of  the  wliole,  but  any  aggrieved  party 
could  api>eal  from  their  decision  to  the  full  board  of  overset^rs,  w]k)  were 
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"nccoiiutabh^  to  tlu»  |?eneral  court."  It  was  soon  found  that  the  boaxd 
was  too  hiY^e  to  hav(*  the  immediate  direction  of  i'oUejje  affairs,  aud  wheu, 
in  May,  1050,  the  lej^ishiture  framed  a  charter  for  the  colU^ge,  it  gave 
enlarge<l  iwwers  to  a  cori>oration  coniiKised  of  seven  })ersou8,  aH  of  whom 
shoukl  \w  residents  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  body  was  to  consist 
oid  president,  five  fcHows,  and  a  treasurer  or  bursar,  who  sliouhl  have 
]nMl)etjial  succi^sion  by  the  elei*tion  of  mendn^rs  to  supply  vac*anci(^,  aud 
was  to  be  style<l  President  and  FeHows  of  Harvard  College.  It  was 
organized  siM)n  after  the  act  was  passed,  and  came  to  be  known  in  the 
community  as  the  "coq)oration.''  The  i)ower8  and  limitations  of  this 
iMMly,  as  defined  by  the  charter,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  act 
authorizing  it,  werp  as  follows:  Tlie  iheml>er8  of  this  boanl,  or  a  majorit>' 
of  them,  of  which  the  president  of  the  college  wtw  to  be  chairman,  could, 
witli  the  '* counsel  and  consent"  of  the  overseers,  elect  a  new  preitideut, 
fellows,  or  tnnisurer;  purcha*seor  re^'cive  ui)on  free  gift  "any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditanu'nts"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maasat^hnsetts 
cxdony,  not  exceeding  £500  per  annum ;  also  '*  any  gmnls  or  sums  of  money 
whats(H»ver  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  prt\sident,  fellows,  and 
scholars  of  the  said  college;"  "sue  and  plead  or  be  sued  and  impleaded^ 
within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid;  make  and  api>oint  a  common  seal*  for 
the  use  of  the  said  corporation;  choose  oflRcers  and  servants  and  make 
aHowances  to  them,  and,  as  occasion  required,  make  "such  onlers  and 
by-laws  for  the  better  ordering  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  college 
as  th(\v  shall  think  fit,  providtnl  the  said  onlers  be  allowed  by  the  over- 
stH^rs;"  also  (by  the  president  giving  due  notice  and  calling  a  meeting) 
disi>ose  of  the  profits  and  revenues  of  any  lands,  but  always  in  aceordanct* 
with  the  will  of  the  donors;  direct  in  all  emergent  occasions,  and  in  grave 
and  diificult  cases  prmnire  a  lull  meeting  of  the  overseers  and  corpora- 
tion, in  all  of  which  acts  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  corporation 
should  first  decide,  and  the  overseers  were  then  to  give  their  (M>n8ent 
then»to.  It  was  further  provided  that  all  these  transactions  should  be 
for  the  good  of  the*  college,  "  for  the  mlvancement  and  education  of  youth 
in  all  manner  of  gocwl  literature,  arts,  and  sciences." 

As  it  was  found  impracticable  for  the  cori>oration  to  get  the  immediate 
consent  of  the  overseers,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  and  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  occasioned  by  this  double  authority,  an  appendix  to  the  col- 

'  The  firHt  Krai  wjim  adoptc'd  iu  December,  1643,  having,  as  at  preaent,  three  open 
books  (Bi]>leK)  on  the  fieUl  of  an  herahlic  shiehl,  with  a  syUable  of  Verita*  upon  each 
of  them.  The  Kceond  8eal  (1650)  had  the  same  three  Bibles  with  *^  In  Christi  Gloriam" 
in  place  of  '*  VeritaK,''  but  daring  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  presidency  (1685-1701) — to 
aid,  it  is  thought,  in  continuing  the  influence  of  the  early  Puritan  dwtrineg — tUif* 
was  changed  to  **  Christo  et  Ecdesiie."  (See  Quincy,  vol.  i,  49.)  Still  the  first  motto 
is  tht5  only  one  that  has  the  authority  of  any  college  record.  The  lato  President 
Stearns,  of  Amherst  College,  said  of  American  college  mottoes  that  the  design  of 
nearly  aU  the  earlier  ones  was  an  open  BiWe  with  a  full-orbed  unclouded  sun  shining 
upon  it.  This  was  to  typify  their  mission:  **They  set  themselves  up  as  the  world's 
teachers.'' 
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lege  charter  was  granted  by  the  general  court  in  1657.  According  to 
the  appendix,  any  order  of  the  corporation  could  be  executed  without 
the  consent  of  the  overseers,  but  the  former  boani  was  still  responsible 
to  the  latter,  and  any  order  or  by-law  passed  by  thera  was  "  alterable 
by  the  overseers  according  to  their  discretion."  Hence  it  became  pos- 
sible for  the  corjwration  to  act  independently  in  respect  to  all  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  students  and  college  servants,  as 
also  in  estabhshing  salaries  or  allowances;  in  disposing  of  the  incx)me 
of  the  college  and  the  profits  and  revenues  of  lands;  in  receiving  gifts 
and  attending  to  other  matters  of  a  Uke  nature — save  only  that  their 
action  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  overseers.  Whenever  it  was 
thought  best  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  overseers  to  give  validity  to 
college  acts,  it  was  only  necessary  to  notify  those  who  were  residents  of 
the  six  towns  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1642.  The  initiative  of  all  meas- 
ures belongs  therefore  to  the  corporation,  and  in  the  hands  of  its  treas- 
urer are  placed  the  funds  of  the  university. 

As  originally  chosen  by  the  general  court,  tiiere  were  12  overseers,  6  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  magistrates  and  6  to  the  (Hergymen  of  Cambridge 
and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  powers  intrusted  to  this  board,  and  it« 
position  and  influence,  can  not  be  so  well  understood  by  searching  into 
the  original  constitution  as  into  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  general  court. 
It«  relation  to  the  corporation  was  for  a  long  time  far  'from  pleasant. 
During  Leverett's  administration  it  let  no  opportunity  pass  to  ke^p  alive 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  corporation  on  account  of  theological  diflfer- 
ences.  The  relation  of  the  two  bo<iie^s  to  each  other  at  a  later  period  is 
iUostrated  by  the  following:  In  the  re\4sion  of  the  laws  which  took 
place  in  1734,  during  President  Wadsworth's  administration,  the  over- 
seers intrusted  the  matter  to  the  corporation.  This  body,  having  revised 
the  laws,  presented  them  to  the  overseers  for  approval,  by  whom  they 
were  first  amended,  and  then  adopted  and  "  published  in  the  college 
hall  in  the  presence  of  the  overseers,  the  corporation,  and  the  whole 
boily  of  students."  This  was  the  first  code  of  laws  known  to  have  been 
passed  by  both  boards  with  the  observance  of  all  the  forms  which  after- 
wardsprevailed  and  which  continue  to  this  day.  That  is,  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  overseers  were  first  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  cori)oration,  and  all  further  action  suspended  until  "  the  law  so 
amended  was  again  presented  to  the  overseers  for  their  consent.''  In 
this  way  the  whole  body  of  laws  was  agreed  to  by  both  boards.  If  it 
should  become  necessary  to  remove  an  officer  of  the  college  or  member 
of  the  corporation,  the  charter  pro\ides'that  action  must  first  be  taken 
by  the  corporation,  and  that  "an  independent  power  to  judge,  censure, 
and  dismiss  a  member  of  the  corporation  is  not  vested  in  the  board  of 
overs^rs.''  The  latter  board  can  counsel  the  corporation  to  dismiss  one 
of  its  members,  and  can  approve  the  dismissal  by  the  corporation  of  the 
president  or  any  of  its  members. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  organization  of  the  college  was 
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"  a  singular  specimen  of  skiH  and  goiHl  fortune  cM)mbiueii.''  It8  hir^ 
and  constantly  changiugboard  of  overseers  niacleitsuftidently  responsible 
to  the  community,  and  the  slowness  with  which  changes  took  plac'e  in 
the  corporation  gave  assurance  that  no  hasty  a<*tion  would  be  taken  in 
modifying  the  administration  of  the  college.  The  original  records  of  the 
acts  of  the  overseers  prior  to  President  Leverett's  term  can  not  be  found, 
but  Leverett  himself  made  extracts  from  "  the  old  overseers'  book," 
which  it  is  supposed  no  longer  exists.  There  appear  to  be  many  entries 
of  the  meetings  of  the  corporation  lacking  previous  to  1692.  The  new 
charter  of  that  year,  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  crown,  is  given 
almost  in  Ml.  From  that  year  until  1708  the  records  are  complete,  and 
also  after  that  date  until  1750  they  were  kept  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
successive  presidents,  and  henceforth  they  are  continuous  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  1673,  by  an  order  of  the  general  court,  "  some  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  the  corporation,"  but,  with  the  exception  of  this 
change,  the  charter  of  1650  continued  in  force  until  1685,  when  the  colony 
charter  was  vacated.  In  that  year  Mr.  Dudley,  having  received  a  com- 
mission as  president  of  the  colony,  named  the  head  of  thecoUege  rector,  bnt 
did  not  interfere  with  the  government  and  property  of  the  college.  In 
1691,  a  provincial  charter,  granted  by  William  and  Mary,  secured  to  the 
college  all  its  property.  Still,  during  the  troubles  that  began  with  the 
vacating  of  the  colonial  charter  and  continued  for  some  years,  the 
president  of  the  colony  and  afterwards  the  royal  governor  iissumed, 
whenever  they  saw  fit,  entire  authority  over  the  college. 

From  1672,  when  the  legislature  sought  to  alter  the  nameof  thecorpora- 
tion  from  President  and  Fellows  to  President,  Fellows,  and  Treasurer, 
to  modify  some  powers  previously  belonging  to  It,  and  grant  imi>ortant 
additional  ones,  civil  and  collegiate,  until  1707,  the  college  was  not 
satisfied  with  its  charter,  and  framed  various  new  ones  in  the  endeavor 
to  secure  a  charter  that  would  be  acceptable  both  to  the  crown  and 
the  authorities  of  the  college.  One  of  these,  drawn  up  by  President 
Mather  and  ai^cepted  by  the  general  court  in  1692,  contained  some  very 
extraordinary  pro\isions.  To  give  an  instance :  It  antliorize<l  a  corpora, 
tion  of  10  i)ersons  with  peri)etual  succession,  having  absolute  i>ower  to 
fill  vacancies,  elect  officers  of  the  college,  hold  land  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000  per  annum,  and  personal  estate  to  any  amount;  it  exempted  all 
the.  real  and  x>ersonal  property  belonging  to  the  college  and  president 
from  public  taxes,  and  students,  officers,  and  servants  to  the  numl>er 
of  fifteen  from  military  services.  For  four  years  the  C4>llege  was  gov- 
erned by  this  charter,  but  the*  royal  a^ssent  being  at  length  refuse^!, 
it  hiid  to  be  abandoned.  In  all  of  the  new  charters  provision  for  a 
board  of  overseers  was  omitted  and  the  corporation  enlarged,  usually  to 
seventeen  members,  of  whom  a  majority  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Pari- 
tan  clergy.  But  the  special  ground  of  the  royal  complaint  was  the 
sectarian  clause  introduced  into  each,  and  also  the  provisioy  for  a  visi. 
tation  of  the  college  by  "  the  governor  and  council  instead  of  by  the 
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king  and  his  governors."  The  charter  of  1700,  by  reiusoii  of  the  death  of 
the  royal  governor,  was  never  presented  to  the  king,  and  no  snbseqnent 
attemx>t  was  ever  made  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  crown. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  these  attempts  to  obtain  a  new  charter, 
as  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  college,  the  council  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Massachusetts  cx)lony  took  most  intelligent  and  active 
interest.  Principally  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Dudley,  the 
legislature,  in  December,  1707,  declared  that  the  charter  of  1650  had 
never  been  repealed,  and  directed  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege to  exercise  the  powers  granted  by  it.  This  reduced  the  number  of 
the  corporation  to  7,  as  at  the  first,  and  the  act  "  thus  re\'ived  by  a 
legislative  resolve  has  been  ever  since  recognized  as  the  charter  of  the 
college.''  During  this  period,  from  1684  until  the  revival  of  the  act  of 
1650,  the  successive  royal  governors  of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  accustomed  "  to  assume  the  whole  control  in  respect  to  the 
organization  of  the  college,"  but  they  acted  in  harmony  "with  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  its  interests  at  heart,  and,  moreover,  made  no 
attempt  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  original  charter.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  State  constitution  was  adopted,  in  1780,  when  articles 
were  framed,  securing  to  the  college  the  perpetual  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  all  it«  estates,  that  the  charter  received  official  sanction, 
^*  the  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  senate  of  the  Commonwealth," 
t4)gether  with  the  president  of  the  cx)llege  and  ''  the  ministers  of  the 
Congregational  churches  "  in  the  six  towns  before  mentioned,  being  then 
vested  Avith  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a  nominal  change  in  the  constitution,  substan- 
tially it  was  the  same  tus  the  original,  and  so  remained  until  near  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  Harvard  history. 

THE  BOAKD  OF  INSTRUCTION:   FELLOWS. 

As  early  as  1708  the  title  "The  President  and  Resident  Fellows" 
began  to  be  used  to  de^signate  what  has  since  been  known  iis  the 
"  Faculty  of  the  College."  Two  or  three  years  later,  to  distinguisli  those 
tutors  who  were  not  members  of  the  corporation  from  "  resident  fellows," 
the  title  "  Fellows  of  the  College  or  House "  was  adopted,  and  about 
this  time  a  tutor  was  inaugurated  feUow*  of  the  house.  This  was  the 
fti'st  solemnity  of  the  kind  after  the  restoration  of  the  charter,  and 
was  celebrated  by  the  express  injunction  of  the  governor  of  the  province 
and  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College.  Kvidently  its  puri)ose  was  to 
make  the  distinction  clearer  between  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  and  a 
fellow  of  the  house^the  former  having  no  inauguration.  .  During 
Leverett's  presidency,  two  tutors,  who  had  been  serving  for  several  years 
as  fellows  of  the  house,  suddenly  laid  claim  to  seats  in  the  corporation. 
But  their  claim  was  not  allowed,  and  tliere  se^ms  to  have  been  no 
foundation  for  it,  either  in  tlie  charter  or  in  i)recedent. 

This  question  was  definitely  settled  in  the  revision  of  the  college  laws 
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in  1725,  In  this,  the  election  of  tutors  was  limit€id  to  3  years,  aad  fellowi^ 
of  the  cM)ri>oration  were  not  requii*ed  to  be  resident  instructors.  The 
term  "  fellow  "  wiw  first  used  at  Harvard  College  about  1047,  but  it  was 
then  only  a  sort  of  shadow  of  the  English  fellow.  There  could  in  reality 
be  no  fellows  of  the  college  until  the  granting  of  the  charter. 

The  plan  for  establishing  fellowships  was  inaugurated  by  President 
Dunster  and  coinmendeil  t4>  the  liberality  of  the  people  tlu*ough  the 
commissioners  of  the  ITnit^^d  (Jolonies.  From  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  following,  ^^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  pious,  diligent,  and  learned 
graduates  should  be  ele^'ted  fellows,  as  emergent  oiu^asions  shall  require, 
and  that  they  should  have  for  their  encouragement  the  stipend  due 
from  such  scholars  as  are  under  their  tuition,'^  it  is  evident  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  the  term  "  fellow  "  apply  exclusively  to  any  partic- 
ular class  of  men,  or  to  ^^  any  academical  quality  as  essentiid.'' 

College  fellowships  were  first  instituted  at  Oxford  and  (/iunbrid(^ 
England,  and  the  purposes  which  they  were  designed  t4)  serve  were 
chiefly  four :  First,  as  a  reward  for  high  scholarship ;  second,  as  a  ladder 
for  the  uidigent  student  to  rise  by;  third,  as  a  recompense  for  the  in- 
struction which  was  to  be  given ;  and  fourth,  "  the  holders  of  fellowships 
were  to  form  the  governing  board  of  the  college."  They  were  elected, 
after  a  competitive  examination,  by  the  officers  of  the  college  and  could 
'at  Oxford  hold  the  fellowships  for  life,  unless  they  married,  acx|uired 
property,  or  gained  preferment  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  "  feUow  " 
cxmld  be  applied  to  resident  and  nonresident  instructors,  to  student 
undergraduates — as  is  shown  by  donations  made  for  the  benefit  of  fellows 
who  were  understood  to  be  students,  and  also  to  a  *'  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege'' in  the  sense  of  "  the  Latin  word  of  which  it  is  a  translation,  sim- 
ply designating  an  associate  or  member  of  a  society  for  whatever  pur- 
pose." 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed  also  at  Harvard  College  in  all 
the^e  senses,  though  the  second  one  is  the  more  rarely  met  with;  still, 
in  the  earliest  years  it  was  never  apphed  t4)  the  instructors.  Eliot  says 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  disputes*  which  arose,  the  conclusion  was  "  that 
the  word  had  too  many  acknowledged  meanings  to  be  tie<l  down  to  oue 
exclusive  signification."  For  some  years  after  1642  the  president,  as- 
sisted by  one  or  two  tutors,  wjiom  he  chose  from  the  resident  "  Sirs  "  or 
bachelors,  gave  all  the  instruction,  but  after  the  fonnation  of  the  cor- 
l>oration  it  was  customary  for  one  or  more  of  the  fellows  to  be  resident  in- 
structors. After  1684,  always  one  or  two  and  perhaps  at  one  time  tliree 
of  the  tutors  were  fellows  of  the  corporation ;  but,  though  there  were  ten, 
twelve,  and  once  fifteen  fellows  of  the  corporation,  the  others  were  neither 
resident,  nor  gave  instruction,  nor  received  a  stipend.  Not  until  after 
1725  did  the  president  and  tutors  assume  the  authority  of  an  independ- 
ent board  on  all  subjects  of  discipline.  Before  this  time  the  tutors,  on 
their  i)ersonal  responsibility,  had  imposed  fines  or  "  boxed "  the  stu- 
dents, and  greater  offenses  had  been  punished  by  the  president,  alter 
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consnltiition  with  the  tutors, Ijut  of  this  phase  of  college  life  there  was 
rarely  any  record  kept.  Still,  that  the  officers  of  instruction  enjoyed 
yet  but  a  limited  authority  is  shown  by  the  vote  of  the  overseers,  in 
1735,  that  the  president  and  tutors  have  no  authority  by  any  law  to  in- 
troduce or  permit  any  person  to  give  instruction  in  the  college.  This 
resolve  was  called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  the  teacher  of  French,  who, 
it  seems,  had  been  employed  without  the  consent  of  the  overseers,  and 
who  was  thought  to  be  disseminating  dangerous  errors. 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  London,  established  two  professorshii)s,  by  means  of  which ^ 
the  president,  who  had  previously  had  only  tutors  to  aid  him  in  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  gained  ^^  the  assistance  of  two  men  of  eminence  in 
very  important  departments  of  learning." 

What  the  president's  duties  were  during  the  first  period  of  the  college 
does  not  seem  very  clear.  One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  exjiounding  of  the  Scriptures.  This  he  often  did  as  many 
as  "  eight  or  nine  time>s  in  the  course  of  a  week."  Other  duties  devolv- 
ing ui)on  him  were  to  guard  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  students; 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and,  after  1725,  at  those  of 
the  faculty;  attend  the  meetings  of  the  overseers  and  record  the  pro- 
ceedings; act  as  moderator  of  the  weekly  declamations  and  disputations 
as  often  as  he  could  be  present,  and,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  first 
president  (and  also  of  Mr.  Eaton,  tlie  master  who  preceded  him),  fill  the 
X)08ition  of  treasurer  to  the  college.  To  these  duties  must  be  added  the 
giving  instruction  in  the  .class-room,  at  least  at  first,  and  the  keeping, 
for  a  time,  of  the  records  of  the  corporation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  charter  of  1G50  gave  to  a  majority  of  the  cor- 
poration, when  confirmed  by  the  overseers,  the  i)ower  to  elect  a  president ; 
moreover  that  in  the  election  of  the  first  president  this  power  was  as- 
sumed by  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  No  record  of  the  earlier 
elections  has  been  left  us,  but  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  Lev- 
erett's  election  are  fully  recorded,  and  were  as  follows :  First  a  vote  was 
taken  by  the  corporation,  and  this  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  those 
present.  The  vote  was  then  offlciaUy  presented  to  the  governor,  ac- 
companied by  an  address,  praying  that  he  would  aecept  it  and  move  the 
general  assembly  to  ratify  it.  Then  followed  other  addresses  to  the 
governor  by  members  of  the  clergy  who  favored  Leverett's  election, 
after  which  the  governor  conmiunicated  the  proceedings  to  the  council, 
who,  having  voted  affirmatively,  sent  the  matter  to  the  repre-sentative^ 
for  their  concurrence.  The  president  being  chosen,  the  general  court 
voted  the  salary  that  should  be  paid  him,  for  this  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  colonial  treasury.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  "14th  January,  1708, 
John  Leverett  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, by  Governor  Dudley;  the  overseers,  corporation,  and  resident  fel- 
lows being  present  on  that  occasion."  Tliough  the  general  court  voted 
a  definite  salary  to  the  president  at  the  time  of  his  election,  it  often,  in 
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the  case  of  the  first  incumbentH  of  the  offie^,  failo^l  to  provide  money  for 
paying  it,  occasioning  thereby  gieat  distress,  and  culling  forth  from  the 
sufferers  most  pathetic  though  manly  appeals.  At  a  later  date  the  tutors 
were  abw  paid  out  of  lAie  colonial  treasury,  besides  receiving  what  was 
"due  to  them  from  their  several  pupils.''  In  1686  the4H)llege  had  four 
assistants,  or  "  Scholars  of  the  House,"  who  were  each  allowed  a  stipen<l 
of  at  least  £5  sterling.  The  charter  of  1650  exempted  the  property 
of  the  president  and  college,  not  exceeding  £500  per  annum,  frona  ^all 
taxes  and  rates;  the  president,  fellows,  and  scholars,  and  the  officers 
and  servants  to  the  number  of  ten,  "  from  all  personal  civil  offices,  mUi- 
tary  exercises  or  services,  watchings  and  wardings,"  and,  except  as 
above  stated,  their  estates,  not  exceeding  £100  to  each  person,  from  all 
country  rates  and  taxes  whatsoever. 

CHABACTEB  OF  ITS  THEOLOGY. 

In  sketching  the  early  history  of  the  first  American  university,  due 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  va«t  influence  exerted  by  it  upon  the 
theology  of  the  time.  Its  history  in  this  respect  is  most  remarkable* 
Its  founders  were  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Puritans — of  all  men 
those  who  wished  to  propagate  Christian  doctrines  as  they  understood 
them,  and  who  had  cliiefly  for  this  puri>ose  united  together  to  establish 
a  college.  Yet  such  large  acquaintanc^e  did  the^e  men  have  with  the 
world  of  practical  sense  and  true  liberality  that  the  constitution  of  the  c^d- 
legti  was  wholly  free  from  sectarian  bias  and  illiberal  doctrines,  and  so 
much  did  it  favor  the  free.st  pursuit  of  truth  in  matters  of  theology,  and 
fre(Mlom  of  opinion  in  all  things,  that  it  required  no  subscrijition  or 
dextlaration  of  faith  from  any  officer  of  the  college.  So  marked  is  this 
fact  that  one  has  well  said  that  we  can  not  to-day  ''  devise  any  terms 
more  unexceptionable  to  assure  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  to 
every  religious  sect  or  party."  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  clergry, 
and  perhaps  not  a  majority  of  them,  favored  such  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  framersof  the  first  charter,  yet,  jus  far  as  we  know,  the>"  sufl'erwl 
it  without  i)rotest.  Certainly  the  first  two  jiresidents  held  views  \\idely 
at  variance  with  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  time,  but  the  second  never 
suffered  therefor,  and  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  first  had  he 
not  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  publicly  disseminate  his  views  ui>on 
infant  baptism.  The  rejison  of  this  tolerance  of  opinion  may  jKJSsibly  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  wa«  a  perfect  church  establishment,  or 
theocracy,  during  the  first  60  years  of  the  colonial  government,  or  until 
the  vacating  of  the  charter  in  1G84,  or  perhaps  even  to  1692,  up  to 
which  year  only  church  members  were  freemen  and  could  \ote.  The 
civil  constitution,  therefore,  would  sufficiently  guard  their  religious 
opinions  without  any  mention  of  them  in  the  college  charter.  It  is  easy 
then  to  see  that  by  the  new  colonial  charter,  granted  by  William  and 
Mary,  in  1692,  there  wa.s  effi^cted  in  the  IVIassachusett^  colony  "  as  per- 
fect and  thorough  a  revolution  as  ever  was  produced  by  a  similar  act  in 
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any  State  or  iiatiou/'  It  changed  the  entire  foundation  and  object  of 
the  government.  It  made  freeliold  and  property,  instead  of  church 
membership,  the  qualification  of  the  right  of  electing  and  being  elected 
to  office. 

RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES. 

At  a  later  day,  under  the  influence  of  the  Mathers,  an<l  as  a  result  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  first  colonial  charter  and  the  weakening  of  the 
lK)wer  of  the  clergy,  the  constitution  of  the  college  became  a  favorite 
subject  of  management  in  pohtical  circles,  as  is  shown  by  the  different 
charters  that  were  draft^ed.  Bitter  religious  controversies  also  sprang  up 
between  the  two  parties  into  which  the  friends  of  the  college  were  divided, 
which  at  one  time  imperiled  the  life  of  the  college.  But  long  before 
this  content  was  over,  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who,  when  it  began,  wa^s  its 
leading  si>irit,  had  suffered  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  influence.  Presi- 
dent Mather  had  doubtle.ss  been  the  most  influential  and  popular  man 
in  the  church  and  colony  (having  been  president  of  the  college,  i)astor 
of  the  Old  North  Church,  and  chief  commissioner  to  the  king  tx>  secuye 
a  new  colonial  charter),  but  there  had  come  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing towards  him,  and  this  was  occi^ioned  principally  through  disap- 
pointment in  the  provisions  of  the  charter  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  framing.  The  ett'e<;t  of  this  charter  wa«  to  strip  the  ('alvinist 
leaders  of  the  iK)wer  which  they  had  so  long  wielded.  This  was  evi- 
dently nnlooked  for  by  them,  and  they  struggled  long  to  regain  what 
hml  been  lost,  but  in  vain.  A  new  spirit  luul  arisen  and  wa«  being 
gl«idly  welcomed  by  a  large  and  intelligent  boily  of  the  people,  who 
longed  for  greater  free<lom  of  inquiry  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
spiritual  life.  It  would  not  be  relevant  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  controversy  Dr.  Mather  resignetl  the  presidency  of  the 
college  in  1701,  and  during  the  interregnum  of  over  6  years  which  fol- 
IowchI,  Vice-President  Willanl  wa«  acting  president,  though,  like  Dr. 
Mather,  he  did  not  reside  at  the  cx)llege.  When,  in  1707,  a  new  election 
took  place,  Dr.  Mather  and  his  son.  Cotton  Mather,  expectod  that  upon 
one  or  the  other  the  choice  of  president  would  fall.  The  candidate 
opposed  to  them  was  John  Leverett — teacher,  legislator,  and  theolo- 
gian— a  man  who  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rigid  sectarianism  and 
severe  church  discipline  of  the  Puritan  generation  which  had  preceiled 
him,  and  to  which  the  great  body  of  orthodox  believers  still  atlhered. 
But  it  was  so  patent  to  all  that  he  was  well  fitted  by  temi>erament,  learn- 
ing, and  experience  for  the  presidency  of  the  college,  that  the  lot  fell  to 
him.  Still  the  selection  of  Leverett  was  so  bitter  a  disappointment  to 
the  Mathers  on  i>ersonal  grounds  an<l  to  some  others  on  account  of  his 
liberalism  in  religious  matters,  that  a  party  wtis  formed  in  opposition, 
who  strove  nneeasingly  to  weaken  his  influence  and  bring  discredit  ui)on 
all  measures  iustitntexl  by  him.  A  ])lan  was  even  formed  to  dissolve  the 
corporation,  and,  by  electing  a  new  one  friendly  to  their  views,  effect 
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the  removal  of  the  prcHidcnt.  It  would  seem  that  a  majority  of  the  gwi- 
eral  court,  as  also  of  tlie  overseers  of  the  college  and  of  the  high  Cd- 
vinists  generally,  were  in  symjiathy  with  this  movement,  and  that  it 
would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  Governor 
Shute,  the  royal  governor.  So  intense  l)eeiiine  the  feeling  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  men  like  Chief  Justice  Sewall  and  Secretary  of  State  Adding- 
ton  openly  "  indiciited  their  dissatisfaction^  with  the  management  of 
the  college,  saying  to  those  of  Connecticut:  "  How  glad  we  are  to  hear 
of  the  tlourishing  schools  and  colleges  of  Connecticut,  as  it  would  be 
some  relief  to  us  against  the  sorrow  we  have  conceived  from  the  decay 
of  them  in  this  province."  But  this  opi)osition,  which  continued  throu^ 
16  years  until  August,  1723,  wholly  failed  in  its  purpose;  on  tlie  other 
hand,  it  I'esulted  not  only  in  the  triumph  of  the  president  and  corpora- 
tion but  it  consolidated  and  strengthened  the  new  theological  party, 
formed  of  such  men  as  the  Brattles,  Benjamin  Colman,  and  Leverett 
until  it  became  the  dominant  one  in  the  colony.  Wliile  these  diverse 
sentiments  continued  respecting  its  management,  the  college  doubtl^is 
suffered  some  injury,  but,  fortunately,  they  had  also  the  effect  to  rally 
the  friends  of  President  Leverett  more  closely  about  him.  This  fact,  in 
addition  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  place,  his  fairness  in  dealing  with 
opponents,  and  in  settling  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  questions, 
and  his  great  personal  popularity,  double<l  the  number  of  students 
increased  the  endowments  (though  it  was  a  period  of  great  fin^unal 
depression),  and  made  the  college  in  all  respects  more  prosperous  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  its  history.  Though  Cotton  Mather  tried  to 
bring  under  suspicion  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  college  during  Ley- 
erett's  administration,  its  Christian  character  seems  to  have  been  fully 
sustained.  Still,  as  indicated,  it  Jbecamfe  less  strictly  theological,  and 
its  theology,  while  orthodox,  was  less  sectarian  and  bigoted  than  in  the 
preceding  century.  Not  alone  were  corporation  and  college  agitated  by 
sectarian  controversies,  but  the  whole  province  >^as  disturbed  by  tbem. 
It  was  one  of  those  pivotal  periods  of  which  history  furnishes  many 
instances,  when  old  forms  of  belief  were  changing  an<l  giving  plac^e  to 
new  interpretations  of  truth  and  duty,  changes  that  appear  inevitable, 
but  of  the  immediate  effect  of  which  it  is  safe  to  i)redicate  neither  ^rood 
nor  bad. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A  DIVINITY   PROFESSORSHIP. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing — about  the  l>eginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century — not  only  was  the  theology  changing,  but  also  with 
increasing  -wealth  there  was  coming  about  a  revolution  in  the  manner 
of  living.  All  this  wjvs  reflected  in  the  little  college  circle,  and  though 
religious  c^nitroversy  ende^l  mostly  with  Leveit»tt\s  administration,  in 
1724,  and  the  college  then  or  a  little  later  entered  uixni  actu^eer  of /an^:it 
and  i>ermanent  i)rosperity,  still  many  things  would  indicate  that  t!ie 
morals  of  the  students  were  becoming  more  and  more  oiKni  to  eeusure. 
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It  seeiped,  therefore,  very  opportuue  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Mollis  should 
oflfer  to  endow  a  divinity  professorship  in  the  college,  "  for  the  educa- 
tion," as  he  says,  "  of  poor,  pious,  and  able  young  men  for  the  ministry." 
As  Mr.  Hollis  believed  in  the  tenets  of  the  Baptist  church,  his  ofifer  must 
be  considered  most  remarkable,  and  the  more  so  since  denominational 
lines  were  then  so  rigidly  drawn.  But  of  such  a  liberal  mind  was  he 
that  he  made  but  the  single  stipulation  that  no  one  should  be  refused 
the  benefits  of  the  theological  professorship  on  account  of  his  "  belief 
and  practice  of  adult  baptism."  0£the  professor  chosen  to  fill  this  new 
chair  he  asked  only  that  he  subscribe  to  the  following  declafation: 
"That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  only  i)er- 
fect  rule  of  faith  and  manners."  The  selection  of  a  suitable  professor  he 
left  to  the  wisdoni  of  the  president  and  fellows,  since  he  was  to  be  under 
their  insi)ection  and  that  of  the  overseers  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Hollis's  generous  offer  received,  as  it  merited,  a  grateful  response 
from  the  authorities  of  the  college.  But  alas  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  and  uie  tenacity  of  dogmatic  belief!  After  long  wrangling  over 
tlie  unsectarian  clause  accompanying  his  proposal  to  endow  the  college, 
the  overseers  determined,  while  accepting  the  gift,  to  administer  the 
trust  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  giver,  and  shut  out  from  its  benefits 
all  who  held  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists.  In  fact,  the  test  of  admis- 
sion to  this  department  of  study  was  to  be  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  infant  baptism.  But  such  was  the  Christian  forbearance 
of  the  generous  benefactor  that  alter  information  had  reached  him  of  the 
duplicity  with  which  his  gift  had  been  received,  he  continued  still  until 
death  his  unselfish  benefactions  to  the  college. 

THK  FINANCES  OF  THE  COLLEGE:   THE  LIBERALITY . OF  ITS  FRIENDS 
AT   HOME  AND   ABROAD. 

The  liberality  of  the  American  people  since  the  oi>ening  of  the  pres- 
ent centpry  in  the  endowment  of  schools  seems  to  be  a  spirit  inherited 
from  the  Puritan  fathers.  Certainly  there  is  no  record  elsewhere  of 
such  systematic  and  generous  giving  for  educational  i)urpose8  as  char- 
acterized the  people  of  New  England  during  the  first  half-century  or 
more  after  the  founding  of  the  college.  Not  Massachusetts  alone,  but 
all  the  colonies  were  called  upon  to  aid,  both  by  sending  pupils  to  its 
halts  and  by  incresising  its  benefactions ;  and  most  nobly  they  responded. 
A  reciprocal  feeling  thus  sprang  up  between  the  college  and  its  patrons 
that  affected  most  favorably  the  interests  of  both;  the  annual  contribu- 
tions strengthened  "the  bonds  of  affection  towards  it^  and  kept  it  near 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  college  in  turn  sent  back  their  sons 
well  trained  and  fitte<l  to  adoni  the  highest  positions  in  church  and 
8tate. 

The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  entered  very  heartily  into 
the  scheme  of  raising  ftiiids  for  the  college,  and  their  efforts  were  se>c- 
ouded  by  the  clergy  and  the  most  infiuential  of  the  laity.    Such  was 
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then  the  poveity  of  the  people  that  the  sums  contributed  were  neces- 
sarily small.  Connecticut  gave  antmally  the  value  of  a  ptH*k  of  wheat 
for  every  family.  In  Massachusetts  they  gave  what  they  could  best 
spare.  With  some  it  was  a  cow  or  shee])  or  (u>rn  or  salt;  with  others  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  silver  plate,  a  tankard,  goblet,  or  some  other  treasured 
heirloom  of  the  family. 

As  alreaily  stated,  the  general  court  had  at  the  outlet  voted  JC400  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  college,  but  Quincy  says  that  this  suhi 
was  never  specifically  paid.  In  lieu  of  this,  it  gavi*,  in  164t)  and  follow- 
ing years,  the  in<*ome  of  the  ferr>'  between  Charlestown  and  Bost<ni,  and 
at  a  later  dat^e  (1059)  an  annual  grant,  at  first  of  £100  and  afterwards 
of  £150,  for  the  support  of  the  president,  but  it  is  said  that  during  this 
peri(xl,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  cx>llege  re- 
ceived no  grants  or  donations  from  the  general  cx)urt  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  it^  buihliiigs  or  the  increase  of  its  frmds.  Thest*  <'aine  wholly 
from  the  benefactions  of  private  individuals.  All  the  available  receipts 
of  the  college,  from  all  sources,  during  the  first  18  years  after  it  was 
founded  ''certainly  did  not  exceed  £1,400,  and  probably  were  le^s  than 
£1,000.''  This  had  been  exi)ended  in  ere<*ting  and  repairing  the  college 
building,  and  in  i)roviding  for  current  expenses.  In  1655,  as  appe^ini 
by  the  rei)ort  presented  to  the  general  court  by  the  corporation  and 
overseers,  the  real  revenue  of  the  college  wjvs  about  £12  sterling  a  year, 
besides  £15  sterling  receivecl  from  scholarships.  In  this  report  it  is 
stated  that  there  is  "  nothing  under  their  hands  which  they  can  make 
use  of,  either  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  for  the  repairing  of  the  col- 
lege," In  1(M)9,  a  new  college  building  of  brick,  "fair  and  stately,"' 
was  erected,  costing  nearly  £.'J,000,  of  which  sum  Boston  gave  £800, 
and  Salem,  Portsmouth,  Hull,  and  other  t^^wns  very  liberally.  Even 
the  remote  little  t4>wn  of  ScarlK)rough,  Me.,  gave  '*  two  pounds,  nine 
shillings  and  six  pence."  In  all,  besides  private  contributions,  44  towns, 
mostly  in  Massacliusetts,  sent  in  their  quota  in  order  to  complete  this 
building  fund.  From  1054  to  1700,  the  different  sums  given  to  the  col- 
lege in  money  or  commodities  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  £6,000 
sterling.  In  lauds,  during  the  same  period,  some  2,000  acres  were 
given,  which  in  time  became  valuable.  Besides  this  (in  addition  to  the 
library  of  Harvard,  of  which  the  catalogue,  still  existing,  in  the  band- 
writing  of  President  Dunster,  contains  a  list  of  320  volumes)  the  magis- 
trates gave  books  valued  at  £200,  and  rare  contributions  were  ma<le  by 
the  clergy  and  others,  and  among  these  were  gifts  from  English  friends. 
Though  some  of  the  early  records  have  been  destroyed,  there  are  fortu- 
nately enough  remaining  to  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  the  benefactions  made  to  the  college.  Besides  these,  a  record 
was  kept  of  tln^  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  how  the  several  amounts 
were  expended  for  Cvollege  buildings,  repairs,  and  the  like.  The  popu- 
lar understanding  always  was  that  John  Harvard's  estsite  amounted  to 


'Harvard  Hall,  <le8tioyed  in  1764. 
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nearly  £1,000,  and  his  .e^sury  is  statol  t4i  liavo.  been  £779  17*  2d.  Still, 
there  is  no  record  to  show  that  the  college  ever  receivetl  more  than  £;{05 
3s,  Mr.  Savage,  the  historian  of  Massachusetts,  has  8uggeste<l  that  a 
part  of  Harvard's  property  was  in  England,  where,  on  account  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  time,  the  administrators  may  have  been  UTiable 
to  obtain  it. 

The  i)overty  of  the  college  during  the  seventeenth  century  is  well 
shown  by  an  act  of  the  corporation  in  April,  1695,  when  it  was  '^  voted 
that  six  leather  chairs  be  forthwith  provided  for  the  use  of  tlie  library, 
and  six  more  before  the  commencement,  in  case  the  treasury  will  allow 
of  it.'^  During  President  Leveretfs  administration,  the  financial  contli- 
tion  of  the  college  was  greatly  improved.  The  long  contest  over  the 
provision  in  the  will  of  Governor  Hopkins  of  the  Connex^ticut  Colony, 
namely,  "  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Ijord 
Jesus  Christ  in  those  parts  of  the  earth,^'  and  for  the  ^^  breeding  up 
hopefnl  youth  •  •  •  both  at  the  grammar  school' and  college  for 
the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times,"  to  which  the  heirs 
had  opi)osed  obstacles,  was  settled  by  a  decree  in  chancery,  in  1712. 
According  to  this  decree,  the  amount  of  the  legacy  and  interest  from 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  1699,  in  all,  £800,  was  to  Jt)e  paid  "in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Harvard  College  and  the  grammar  school  at 
Cambridge.''  This  legacy  was  paid  in  1714,  and  the  money  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  purchased  with  it  an  extensive  and  valuable  tract 
of  land  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Hopkinton.  '  At  nearly  the  same  time 
(1713)  the  college  received  the  amount  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the 
colonial  treasury  more  than  60  years  before.  At  that  date  (1647  or 
earlier),  the  Massachusetts  Colony  had  received  donations  for  the  col- 
lege, both  from  friends  at  home  and  in  England,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  some  £300  sterling.  Being  in  need  of  funds,  they  had  retained 
the  money,  paying  therefor  9  per  ceiit.  interest  for  many  years,  and 
afterwards  6  x>er  cent. 

It  WBS  during  the  perio<l  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  that  the 
number  of  students  increased  so*  rapidly  that  the  college  dormitory 
eoold  no  longer  accommodate  all  of  them,  and  lodgings  Inul  to  be 
sought  in  town.  Accordingly,  the  friends  of  the  college  turned  to  the 
general  court  for  help,  and  their  i)etition  being  indorsed  and  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  that  body  by  the  royal  governor  (Shute), 
the  result  was  seen,  in  1720,  in  Massachusetts  HaU,  a  fine  college 
edifice,  costing  the  province  about  £3,500  in  currency.  Originally 
it  was  to  have  been  only  50  feet  in  length,  but  the  design  was 
afterwards  enlarged  to  100  feet.  Thus,  with  Harvard,  Stoughton,  and 
Massachusetts  Halls,  the  college  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  quad- 
rangle, after  the  manner  of  the  English  universities. 

During  President  Wadsworth's  incumbency  (1725-1737)  l)enefac- 
tions,  from  home  and  abroad,  in  money,  books,  silver  plate,  apparatus, 
and  the  like,  were  being  constantly  received.  To  these  the  general 
712 i 
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court  a<lde<l  £1,700.  It  ban  Imvu  (H>u)pIain«Hl  that  the  <-i>lleirt'  re- 
ceived coiJiparatively  little  help  fnmi  the  legislature.  Of  the  iir«t  70 
yeiiTH  thix  appears  to  be  true,  liut  it  is  not  true  of  a  like  i>erio<i  follow- 
ing. Among  other  ai'Xn  it  voted  in  17LM  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  build  a 
new  house  for  the  president,  and  also  increased  his  salarj^,  though  such 
was  the  depreciation  of  the  eiim*ney  that  thesiilar>'  paid  rarely  e<|ualed 
in  value  £150  English  money.  Excepting  Harvard  and  Stoughton 
Halls  and  Jloldeu  Chapel  the  charge  of  the  college  buildings  was  also 
bonie  by  the  cxilonial  government.  The  libraiy,  however,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  the  tire  of  1 704,  grew  largely  out  of  donations  made  by 
private  individuals.  The  total  grants  maile  to  the  college  during  it»s 
first  century  by  the  legislatunM)f  the  Massachusetts  colony  amounted  to 
about  £8,000,  but  a  large  jmrtitin  of  this  was  voted  to  pay  the  juiuaal 
salary  of  the  president  an<l  other  cum»nt  exi>ense8.  From  all  other 
source^s,  mostly  from  ])rivate  individuals,  the  college  received  during 
the  same  j)eriod  over  £:i2,0(K).  These  sums  in  reality  represent  values 
ten  or  even  fifty-fold  greater  than  the  same  amounts  would  to-<lay. 
The  liberality  of  the  general  court,  as  also  that  of  the  i>eople,  to  Har- 
vard College^should  be  gratefully  acknowU*dge<l.  The  influence  of  this 
liberality  has  been  felt  during  all  the  subsequent  jwriods  of  Xew  Eng- 
land history.  President  Walker  said,  in  1859,  that  almost  all  of  the 
funded  and  productive  property  of  the  college  wa«  the  accumulatiou  of 
donations  by  private  individuals  since  the  present  century  began.  The 
same  is  as  true  to-day.  Wti  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that  the  people 
of  this  century  are  necessarily  more  liberal,  but  rather  that  they  have 
larger  means. 

There  was  another  source  of  income  to  the  college  that  we  have 
omitted  to  name.  From  the  beginning  the  students  were  required  to 
pay  a  stated  amount  for  tuition.  How  nnich  it  was  at  first  we  do  not 
know.  We  know  simply  that  it  was  paid  in  various  commodities, ^^rain 
being  then  "  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts."  When  the  new 
code  of  laws  was  frameil  in  1734  it  was  made  obligatory  ui)on  every 
student  before  being  admitted  to  the  college  to  i)ay  £5  to  the  steward 
to  defray  "his  future  college  charg(»,''  and  to  give  a  bond  of  £40  that 
he  would  pay  college  dues  quarterly  as  they  were  charged  in  the  "quar- 
terly bills.'" 

•Harvard  College  had,  during  its  first  century,  some  devoted  friends, 
who  should  always  be  remembered  in  it^s  history,  as  they  st^nd  preemi- 
nent, not  alone  for  their  benefactions,  but  also,  and  perhaps  much  more. 


'A  debit  ami  credit  aceouut  w:u4  kept  by  the  8teward  with  each  member  of  the 
college.  IJnderj^raduates  were  charged  for  *' commons  and  Bizings/' tuition,  "gal- 
l„ry" — probably  a  «eat  iu  the  church — Htudy-rent,  '*bed-makiug,"  and  **  firo  and 
candle.'*  A  few  paymcutM  were  mmle  in  Milver,  but  the  greater  part  were  commoch- 
ticH  carried  out  as  so  much  money,  Huch  as  **  a  nhcep  weighing  67  pounds  eqaals  £1 
!».,"  *'2  buHhel  of  wheat**  8  shillingH,  etc. 

Quarter  da  If s. — (1)  La<ly  day,  March  25;  (2)  Midsummer  day,  June  24;  Michael- 
mas day,  September  19  j  and  Chridtmas  day,  December  25.— (Brande.) 
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for  their  unceasiBg  interest  in  all  tfeat  pertained  to  its  welfare.  These  were 
men  like  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  Thomas  and  William  Brattle,  Treasurer 
Danforth,  Joseph  Dudley,  Justice  Walley,  of  the  supreme  court,  the  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Rogers,  and  Thomas  Hollis.  Other  names  will  be  recalled,  like 
that  of  William  Stoughton,  lieuteuaut-govemor  of  the  province  and 
chief  justice  in  the'*  Salem  delusion"  trials,,  who  gave  £1,000  in  1698 
for  the  erection  of  Stoughton  Hall;  John  Winthrop,  the  Saltonstalls, 
&ther  and  son,  whose  views  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age;  Robert  Keyne,  Edward  Hopkins,  Israel  Stx)ughton, 
father  of  William;  Henry  Webb,  William  Brown,  John  Bulkley,  and, 
across  the  water,  Robert  Thorner,  whose  donation  turned  Mr.  HoUis's  ' 
thoughts  toward  Harvard  College ;  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Gale,  who  gave 
his  valuable  library;  Matthew  Holworthy,  a  merchant  of  Hackney,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  England,  whose  beiiuest  was  the  largest  gift 
in  money  (£1,000  sterling)  made  to  the  college  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  and* Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  the  eminent  English  divine  and 
oriental  scholar,  who,  at  his  death  in  Ely,  December  6, 1675,  bequeathed 
to  Harvard  College  "his  whole  library,  containing  the  Targums,  Tal- 
muds,  Rabbins,  Polyglot,  and  other  valuable  tracts  relative  to  oriental 
lit^rature.^  Of  this  collection  only  incidental  mention  is  made  in  the 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  college  hbrary  by  Are  in  1764,  but  its  destruc- 
tion must  have  been  considered  a  very  serious  disaster  by  the  friends 
of  the  college.  Worthy  to  rank  with  these  generous  donors  are  also 
the  names  of  many  educated  women  who  at  a  very  early  period  began 
their  benefactions  to  the  college,  and  continued  them  until  after  the 
close  of  the  colonial  era. 

But  among  all  the  generous  friends  of  the  college  there  was  none 
whose  name  is  so  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  scroll  with  Har- 
vard as  Thomas  Holhs.  As  a  citizen  of  another  land  and  a  believer  in 
another  theology  from  that  held  by  the  founders  of  the  college,  his  un- 
selfish and  Christian  catholicity  of  spirit  make  him  a  unique  figure 
among  all  the  benefactors  of  his  age.  Pure  philanthropy  found  in 
liim  one  of  its  fairest  exponents — men  who  so  rarely  bless  our  world 
that  we  are  apt  to  look  ui>on  them  as  phenomena.  From  1719  until  his 
death  in  1731  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  college  somewhat  as  a 
father  might  a  favorite  child.  His  interast  in  it  was  "  general,  constant, 
and  unswerving.''  He  was  specially  desirous  that  a  good  hbrary  should 
be  provided  for  it.  To  this  end  he  was  ever  searching  in  the  bookstalls  of 
Ijondon  for  choice  and  costly  books  to  send  out  to  New  England.  He  it 
-wan  who  first  suggested  the  neetl  of  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Ubrary, 
a  suggestion  that  was  at  once  approved  and  acted  upon  by  the  cor- 
poration. In  addition  to  the  divinity  professorship,  Mr.  Hollis,  in  1726, 
fbamled  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
l^ave  for  it  what  was  thought  to  be  a  hberal  endowment  for  the  time, 
besides,  with  remittances  msule  by  him  and  in  accordance  with  his 
directions  ten  scholarships  were  established  for  poor  scholars,  yielding 
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each  £10  a  year  iu  Ma^saeliusett^  cmreury,  or  a  little  more  than  £3, 
English  sterling.  At  his  death  he  hml  contributed  in  various  ways 
nearly  jC6,000,  Massachusetts  currency,  bedsides  many  valuable  books. 
For  years  thereafter  his  heirs,  iu  the  same  generous  spirit,  continued 
by  an  "  ever-flowing  fountain  "  of  princely  giving  to  keep  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  Harvard  ('ollege  the  name  of  HoUis.  The  gen- 
erosity of  Thomas  Hollis  wi\H  also  of  gre^t  service  to  the  college  in  later 
times  by  putting  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  successful  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton and  other  cities  to  emulate  his  example. 

But  a  Hollis,  a  Hoi  worthy,  and  others  we  have  named  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  England's  benefjictors  to  Harvard  College  during 
the  first  century.  Gifts  tlowed  from  England  in  a  constant  stream 
from  the  origin  of  the  institution  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Var.  These  acts  should  be  gratefully  remembered  in  New 
England,  as  they  were  evidently  void  of  all  personal  interest,  "being 
prompted  simply  by  a  love  of  learning,  religion,  and  freedpm. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE, 

THE   GROWTH  OP  ITa)EPENDENCE.  ^ 

From  tlie  close  of  Wadsworth's  presidency  in  1737  untH  the  }>f^«::innjng 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  history  of  Harvard  Colle^r  fiuiiislji^s  rorn 
pjiratively  little  material  for«pecial  record.  During  the  liisr  p;i  r  t  <  >!'  iUm 
period  the  ejirly  traditions  of  the  college  were  mostly  IhI^iwimU  mihI  thi* 
routine  of  student  hfe  and  the  disturbances  which  had  c'liiuiu  tt*nz<*d  Mii* 
college  during  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  un^  I  i^iwi-nt  hut 
little  change.  But  long  before  the  mother  country  1i;h I  ilirhuTil  wur 
ui>on  her  American  colonies  the  fires  of  patriotism  hinl  iH'tni  kiiKUcrl 
among  the  young  men  of  Harvard,  and  when  the  call  of  hht^rty  stmiulwl 
out  through  the  homes  of  New  England  and  the  first  blow  wjis  stnu  k 
at  Le:iington,  no  more  ardent  American  patriots  could  hi*  tiniiitl  tluni 
the  men  who  had  been  nurtured  within  the  walls  of  tlR^  eolle^^f^  This 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  independi-ntr  nY  tlj<Mi^ht 
was  the  distinguishing  work  that  Harvard  did  in  the  i^i^lift'i^itlj  cen- 
tury, and  no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  ui)on  her  tluiii  tliiw,  that 
when  her  (country  most  needed  soldiers  and  statesmen  tU-y  wm-  thinid 
in  the  ranks  of  her  sons,  and  were  of  the  bravest  and  best  f  ha  n  mi  vtmut  i  y 
has  seen.  Such  were  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Jose]>li  \^  arnMi,  Joliii 
Hancock,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Timothy  Pickering,  ami  iij;jn\  otUem 
whose  names  are  among  the  most  familiar  and  renowned  in  iIil*  tuuly 
history  of  the  Republic. 

MORE   LIBERAL  VIEWS  IN   THEOLOGY. 

The  religious  controversy  which  divided  the  friends  iA'  Ihuvaifl  into 
hostile  camps  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  contimnd  ;d  hMoi  vids 
throughout  this  i>eriod  of  which  we  are  treating  and  far  in  to  t  hr  sm  I'^n^d* 
ing  one.  This  feeling  manifested  itself  especially  when  any  ru-w  chair 
was  to  be  filled.  Upon  such  occasions  the  opportunity  w^js  inijirovcd 
by  the  high  or  orthodox  Calvinists  to  look  closely  iiiltj  tht^  rch|xi<>uH 
principles  of  the  candidate,  and  when  these  were  not  s;iiisr;ii  toiy  :n> 
c>ording  to  their  standard  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  liis  <  onlij  rnnf  inn. 
It  seems,  however,  from  the  evidence  at  hand,  that  annmy  I  In-  most  In- 
fluential classes  there  was  a  growingliberality  of  thought  upun  tln^dog- 
ical  questions.    That  those  who  held  these  views  had  a  piqKjndiiating 
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inflnence  in  the  college  in  1737  ia  shown  by  the  election  of  the  Rev  Ed- 
ward Holyoke  to  the  presidency,  who^  candidaiy  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  high  CalviniHt«.  In  the  following  year,  upon  the  election  of  Johu 
Winthrop  as  Ilollis  prc.fessor  of  mathematics,  the  same  members  of  hotJi 
boards  who  opposed  the  election  of  Holyoke  attempted  t»  secnre  an 
inquiry  into  Winthrop's  religious  beliefs,  that  they  might  thus  estabhsh 
a  precedent  which  should  be  followed  in  the  future  filling  of  college 
chairs.  But  in  this  effort  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  would  sem 
therefore  that  from  this  i)erio<l  dates  the  beginning  of  the  processor 
emancipation  from  the  earlier  and,  as  we  must  now  regard  it,  narrower 
creed  which  was  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  Em- 
land.'         '  ^ 

With  the  growth  of  our  institutions  it  was  inevitable  that  this  chawre 
should  come,  but  to  the  mlvanc^l  imsition  taken  by  Harvard  cSe 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  early  acceptance  pf  these  liberal  thouch  ortlK>. 
dox  views.  *•    "»ww 

At  this  periotl  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  overseers  did  not  end 
simply  with  an  inquiry  into  the  religious  status  and  character  of  the 
professors  and  tutors  at  the  time  of  their  eh^^tion.  They  judged  rather 
that  they  could  best  magnify  their  office  by  criticising  the  manner  in 
which  the  departments  were  conduct«l.  It  would  seem,  for  instaiu*. 
that  they  tliought  then.selves  moi-e  comiK-tent  judges  of  how  a  U>2 
should  be  treate<l,  or  of  what  length  a  dis<.x,urse  should  be,  than  the  \x^ 
of  instruction,  since  in  1740  they  t.K>k  it  npon  themselves  to  recommend 
to  the  professor  of  divinity  that  in  the  delivery  of  "  his  public  lectur^ 
he  be  more  concise  in  the  several  subjects  he  treats  upon  » 

The  visit  of  the  Rev.  (Jeorge  Whik-flehl  to  New  England  in  1740,  and 
the  controversies  that  arose  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  he  taught,  made 
It  evident  to  all  that  Harvard  college  had  departed  widely  from  the 
position  held  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  other  lemlersof  theCalvinist.^ 
The  leading  exponents  of  the  new  doctrines  were  the  Rev  Charles 
Chauncy,  who  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  who  was  grmluated  from  Harvard 
Cdlege  in  1744.    The  goveniors  of  the  college  gave  no  public  coun^ 
nance  to  these  views  of  Chauncy  and  Mayhew,  but  they  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  them,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Calvinists  perceived  wirt 
alarm  that  potent  influences  were  at  work  wliich  were  alre^idy  arousing 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  radicaUy  changing  the  theolo^cal  view! 
of  the  laymen  and  influential  classes  in  New  England.    Dr.  Chauncy 
warmly  defended  the  college  from  the  charge  of  Edwards,  that  there  wi 
^m^t^f  due  care  in  giving  to tlie^student-srehgious  instructions,  and 

fn^na  rf  *''V"77''"'«»  examined  „  tutor.  a«d  not  until  biiiTeligiou*  beli^a^^ 
found  to  bo  eati»fact„ry  was  his  election  approved  by  the  overseers  It  i/s™^ 
by  Mr.  Peirce,  the  historian  of  Harvard  Colleu-e  tl.nt  »t  ♦i.:.  *•  *.  >•  snggesteo 
required  to  perform  religious  services  in  tt'X,  iL^Ue  re  ^L^LZ^ 
their  respective  cl.nsses,  and  that  this  may  have  been  the  ground  for  sLchact^r^^ 
the  part  of  the  corporation  and  overseeia.  ^  ^  '"*'*''  *° 
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maintained  rather  that  it  was  under  '^  good  regulati(^"  and  that  during 
the  20  years  since  he  had  known  its  history  it  had  ne>^r  been  m  a  bet- 
ter condition  "in  point  of  religion,  good  order,  and  leariNng  than  at  this 
day."  V 

To  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  liberal  thex)logyj^  which  was 
more  and  more  finding  acceptance  among  the  friends  of  Harvard,  the 
college  at  New  Haven  afforded  a  welcome  refuge.  This  college  had 
been  founded  by  those  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  religious  views  entertained 
and  accepted  at  Harvard  College,  and  now  after  a  half-century,  in  the 
year  1752,  their  successors,  the  Oalvinists  of  Massachusetts,  turn  to  it 
again  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  "  settling  and  securing  orthodoxy" 
there  "upon  the  best  foundation  that  human  wisdom,  directed  by  the 
general  rules  of  God's  word,  could  devise."  As  a  result  of  this  action 
Yale  College  sent  out  for  many  years  a  larger  number  of  graduates  than 
Harvard.^ 

About  this  x)eriod  (1747)  occurred  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Cole- 
man, one  of  the  most  loyal  friends  and  able  counselors  that  the  college 
ever  had.  It  was  largely  through  confidence  in  him  that  Mr.  Thomas 
HoUis  was  disposed  to  give  so  liberally  to  the  college.  He  was  also 
instrumental  iu  influencing  Mrs.  Holden  to  make  so  generous  a  donation 
for  the  building  of  the  chapel.  To  him,  with  Leverett,  Pemberton, 
Wadsworth,  and  one  or  two  others,  we  are  to  assign  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  prosperity  which  attended  the  college  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to  place  its  religious  character  on  "  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  holding  that  the  right  to 
construe  them  was  **  inherent  in  every  individual  independent  of  luan's 
authority."  Chiefly  through  his  wise  counsels  the  college  was  carried 
triumphantly  through  the  great  religious  crisis  which  agitated  it  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  principles  which  he  main- 
tained with  such  earnestness  and  ability  have  ever  since  been  supported 
by  the  college,  being  adopted  as  the  standard  for  its  moral  government. 

A  contemporary  of  Coleman's,  and  a  survivor  for  many  years,  was 
the  Rev.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  the  first  who  was  called  to  the  Divinity 
Professorship  in  Harvard  College.  He  was  elected  to  this  position  in 
1722,  and  continued  in  the  same  until  his  death  in  January,  1765.  From 
the  vantage  grqund  of  his  position  he  was  able  to  exert,  and  did  exert, 
a  powerfid  influence  upon  the  thought  of  his  time.  The  imprint  of  his 
theology  was  so  marke4  as  to  be  rex»ognized  in  the  teachings  of  the  col- 
lege and  her  sons  for  many  years  after  his  death. 

Upon  his  election  to  the  Divinity  Chair  he  had  signed  no  test  nor 
given  any  bond  for  adhesion  to  any  se<?t  or  party.  Clear  in  argument, 
candid  and  impartial  in  his  judgment,  the  credit  is  given  to  him  of  being 

1 A  comparison  of  the  attendance  at  Harvard  and  Yale  shows  that  from  1745  to  1755, 
inclusive,  194  were  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  179  from  Yale;  and  again,  that  from 
1753  to  1760,  inclusive,  205  were  graduated  from  the  former,  and  254  from  the  latter. 
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one  of  the  firs^^  ho  dared  publicly  to  question  some  of  the  cherished 
doctrines  of  high  Calvinism.  He  l)elon{?ed  to  that  class  of  divines  who 
believed  thaj  the  Protestant  churches  had  not  yet  reached  the  utmost 
point  of  r^orm;  and  he  was  disposed  to  labor  to  bring  them  into  a 
nearer  fipproach  to  the  only  true  and  original  standard,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures unincumbered  by  the  schemes,  systems,  and  inventions  of  men.' 

A  life-long  associate  of  Wigglesworth  was  "  Tutor  Flynt,"  whose  death 
occurred  in  1760.  He  had  been  instructor  in  the  college  for  upwanls  of 
55  years,  and  was  one  of  the  best-known  characters  of  his  day.  In 
addition  to  his  college  duties*  he  was  an  occasional  preacher,  Mid  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons. 

Mayhew  was  his  pupil,  but  the  asperity  which  was  often  displayed  in 
the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  suited  to  the  gentle  and  more  impar- 
tial spirit  of  the  teacher. 

For  nearly  40  ye4ir^  after  Prof.  Wigglesworth's  appointment  as  Divinity 
Professor  the  college  appears  to  have  had  **no  system  of  divinity  or 
ethics."  Twice  in  the  year  1759  the  overseers  recommended  that  the 
corporation  speedily  introduce  some  system,  and  as  a  result  in  the 
following  May  <' the  president  read  several  votes  of  the  corporation, 
whereby  it  appeared  that  suitable  care  was  taken  of  that  matter." 

The  controversies  which  divided  the  Congregational  churches  during 
the  middle  and  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  increased  hopes 
to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  that  the  influence  which  they 
had  earlier  sought  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  New  England 
Colonies  might  at  length  be  acquired.  They  were  therefore  believed  to 
be  cherishing  the  design  which  they  had  openly  avowed  in  1725,  of  clmni 
ing  seats  in  the  board  of  overseers  as  *^  teaching  elders." 

This  projeet  of  establishing  the  Church  of  England  with  an  order  of 
bishops  in  North  America  was  for  the  time  abandoned,  but  had  it  been 
successftil  and  had  the  church  obtained  such  a  control  in  the  affairs  of 
the  college  sis  it  desired,  we  can  readily  see  that  this  might  have  changed 
not  alone  the  religious  history  of  the  college,  but  much  more  than  that^ 
by  being  identified  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  sons  of  Harvard, 
might  have  been  led  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  thus  by  the 
weight  of  their  influence  have  changed  the  political  fortunes  not  alone 
of  Massachusetts,  but  of  all  the  United  Colonies. 

In  1762  tlie  friends  of  Harvard  College  were  much  alarihed  by  the 
attiimpt  to  establish  a  rival  institution  of  learning  in  the  western  i\x^ 
trict  of  Massachusetts.^  This  movement  of  the  Calvinistic  i>arty  in 
the  colony  was  opposed  by  the  legislature,  but  met  with  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  governor  of  the  province.  Hence  it  was  believed  (or 
at  least  a  pretense  was  made)  by  some  that  a  coalition  had  been  formed 
by  the  friends  of  the  measure  with  the  governor,  and  that  it  was  a  deep- 

'  Applcton*8  Fuucral  Discourse  upon  Mr.  Wigglesworth. 

«8ee  Peirce's  History,  p.  217  el  aaq.    See  also  The  College  Book. 
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laid  plot  "for  sending  a  bishop  into  these  parts."  When  the  governor 
was  remonstratetl  with  for  having  promised  a  charter  for  the  new  coh 
lege  he  gave  the  remonstrants  to  understand  that  the  subject  should  be 
referred  to  the  ministry  in  Great  Britain.  Upon  this  a  circular  letter 
was  prepared  by  the  friends  of  Harvard  College,  in  which  the  ground 
was  taken  that  the  governor  ^jas  not  empowered  to  grant  such  a  charter. 
This  act  is  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
which  had  begun  to  actuate  the  leading  men  of  Massachusetts.  The  letter 
referred  to  was  sent  to  such  influential  men  in  England  as  were  most 
friendly  to  Harvard  College,  and  by  this  means  the  scheme  for  a  new  col- 
lege in  the  province  was  for  the  time  defeated.  Its  promoters  assigir^d  as 
the  princii)al  reason  for  its  establishment "  that  the  governors  of  Harvard 
College  neglect  to  propagate  orthodox  principles  of  religion  and  vital 
piety,  and  that  a  principal  end  proposed  in  founding  another  seminary 
is  to  remedy  this  supposed  defect  in  the  present  method  of  education." 
This  insinuation  "rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  Harvard,"  and 
doubtless  added  to  the  alarm  felt  by  such  as  still  held  fast  to  the  creed 
of  the  early  Puritans. 

Although  the  leading  friends  of  the  college  were  evidently  in  sympathy 
with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  times,  still  it  may  also  with  truth  be 
said  that  the  sectarian  position  which  it  had  hitherto  maintained  was 
virtually  unchanged  np  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  As  an  indication 
that  soon  after  this  i>eriod  a  different  spirit  found  acceptance  in  the  col- 
lege, we  find  that,  in  1798,  students  of  the  EpiscopaUan  faith  who  had 
formerly  been  compelled  to  attend  religious  services  in  the  chapel  were 
given  i)ermis8ion  to  attend  the  Episcopal  church  at  Cambridge.' 

Moreover,  at  a  date  preceding  this,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  corporation  was  chosen  who  was 
neither  a  clergyman,  professor,  nor  tutor.  These  were  evidences  that  the 
college  was  becoming  emancipated  from  its  early  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 
tarian traditions. 

COLLEGE  LIFE. 

The  laws  of  1734,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  appear  to  have 
sufficed  for  the  government  of  the  college  for  a  number  of  years.  Still 
the  disorderly  tendencies  which  were  so  x)rominent  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century  continued  to  characterize  to  a  certain  extent  the  life 
of  the  college  far  into  the  eighteenth  century.  These  disturbance's  re- 
sulted in  large  part  from  the  students  frequenting  "ale  houses"  and 
indulging  too  freely  "  in  wine,  strong  beer,  and  distilled  spirits."  Especi- 
ally was  this  true  at  commencement.  This  day  had  become  a  holiday 
ttooughout  the  province,  and  in  Boston  the  shops  were  usually  closed 
and  business  suspended.    The  public  common  at  Cambridge  was  covered 


»In  1828  the  privilege  extended  to  Eijiscopal  students  was  extended  to  tliose  of 
all  denominations,  and  seats  are  now  furniHhed  at  the  expense  of  tlio  eoUege  to  those 
studeats  who  may  wish  to  attend  services  in  any  church  in  the  vicinity. 
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with  boothserected  to  accommodate  tlie  people  from  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  the  amusements  and  refreshments  of  a  fair  were  fdr- 
nished,  in  which  gambling,  rioting,  and  dissipati<m  of  all  kinds  prevailed. 
As  these  disorders  were  wholly  incx)mpatible  with  the  idea  of  a  literary 
celebration,  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  government 
of  the  college  to  limit  their  exi)ense  and  render  the  occasion  less  noisy 
and  riotous.  But  the  views  of  the  corjwration  and  overseers  respecting 
the  measures  to  be  employed  did  not  harmonize,  and  this  weak  dalliance 
augured  ill  for  the  reforming  of  these  abuses.' 

In  their  efforts  to  do  away  with  these  exhibitions  of  insubordination 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  api>eal  to  the  higher  moral  sensibilities  of 
the  students  because  of  the  damaging  effect  such  courses  would  have 
upon  their  character,  but  the  re«ason  for  such  demands  was  placed  upon 
the  insufQcient  grounds  that  the  necessaries  of  life  were  so  dear;  or  pos- 
sibly that  there  was  a  di8tre>ssing  drought  which  they  appreliended  to 
be  such  "a  judgment  of  God  as  calls  for  fasting  and  mourning;"  or 
again,  <*in  consideration  of  the  dark  state  of  Providence  with  respect  to 
the  war  we  are  engaged  in." 

In  1757,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  France,  and  when  there  was  a 
most  alarming  drought  in  New  England,  both  the  observance  of  com- 
mencement'and  the  festival  attending  it  were  omitted,  and  the  candidates 
received  their  degrees  though  absent.  So  again  in  1700,  by  a  vot«  of 
both  boards,  all  unnecessary  expenses  were  forbidden,  as  also  dancing, 
either  in  the  hall  or  in  any  of  the  college  buildings,  during  any  i>art  of 
commencement  week.  The  president  was  specially  charged  to  exercise 
a  rigid  censorship  over  the  parts  assigned  for  commencement  and  to  ex- 
punge therefrom  all  that  was  objectionable,  and  particularly  '^  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  addre^ssing  the  female  sex.'' 

But  the  action  of  both  boards  during  this  period  was  we^k,  vacillating, 
and  contradictory.  As  evidence  of  this  it  is  stated  that  soon  after  the 
date  we  have  named,  permission  was  given  the  students,  not  only  to 
furnish  punch  to  their  guests  at  commencement,  but  also  at  any  other 
time  provided  it  was  done  "in  a  sober  manner."  The  plausible  reason 
given  was  that  this  drink,  as  then  usually  concocted,  was  "no  intoxica- 


*  Sometimes  the  evils  to  be  remedied  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  coUege  -were 
"  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  more  especially  in  time  of  public  worship."  The  remedy 
for  the  latter  was  to  have  ** tutors  sitting  in  the  meetinghouse  so  as  more  conven- 
iently to  oversee  the  scholars."  Again  it  was  complained  that  '^the  costly  habits  of 
many  of  the  scholars,  their  wearing  gold  or  silver  lace  or  brocades,  silk  nightgo\srn«,'- 
etc.,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  parents  from  giving  their  children  a  college  ednca> 
tion,  and  moreover  that  it  was  'inconsistent  with  the  gravity  and  decency  proper  to 
be  observed  in  this  society." 

This  complaint  is  followed  a  little  later  by  a  report  of  "riotous  disorders  frcqnently 
committed  on  the  quarter  days  and  evenings,"  and  that  on  one  such  occasion,  viz,  in 
17&1,  it  was  carried  so  far  that  "the  windows  of  the  tutors  and  divers  other  windows 
were  broken,"  so  that  thereupon  the  observance  of  quarter  days  was  aboUshed. 

Among  other  evil  tendencies  to  be  combated  mention  is  made  in  1762  of  theatrical 
exhibitions;  although  there  were  as  yet  no  established  theaters  in  Boston. 
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ting  liquor,''  thongli  no  limitations  were  made  as  to  the  ingredients  or 
properties  of  the  mixture. 

During  the  presidency  of  Holyoke  the  commons  continued  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  authorities  of  the  college. 
Occasionally  the  seeds  of  discontent  sprang  up  into  brief  rebellions, 
and  in  1766  one  of  these  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  disturbed  the 
affairs  of  the  college  for  more  than  a  month.  The  ground  of  complaint 
was  usually  the  quality  of  the  food  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply, 
but  the  overseers  insfsted  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
college  as  well  as  "prevent  extravagant  expense,  if  the  scholars  were 
restrained  from  dieting  in  private  families."  They  approved  the  course 
of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  and  condemned  in  strong  lan- 
guage the  "unlawftd  combination  of  a  great  number  of  the  students  to 
force  an  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  college  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
think  proper."  To  add  emphasis  to  these  and  other  resolutions,  "his 
excellency  the  governor"  was  requested  to  read  them  to  the  scholars 
in  the  chai)el,  the  overseers  being  present,  and  to  "enforce  them  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  think  proper."  In  all  these  transactions  it  is  ap- 
parently fair  to  infer  that  the  overseers  were  actuated  in  part  by  selfish 
motives  since  the  profits  from  the  commons  found  their  way  into  the 
treasury  of  the  college.  Still  it  is  noteworlbhy  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit 
of  the  students  that,  though  all  were  under  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the 
commons'  board,  such  of  their  number  as  could  afford  the  extra  exi>ense 
took  their  meals  in  private  families.  The  business  of  purveying  for  the 
commons  fell  largely  to  the  corporation,  and,  as  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot  hai)pily 
says,  it  is  amusing  to  see  term  after  term  and  year  after  year  the  formal 
votes,  passed  by  this  venerable  body  of  seven  ruling  and  teaehing 
elders,  regulating  the  price  at  which  a  ctie  of  cider  or  a  sizing  of  bread  or 
beef  might  be  sold  to  the  students  by  the  butler. 

At  an  outbreak  in  the  college  in  1768  the  overseers  go  so  far  as  to 
take  part  in  the  expulsion  of  students,  and  fully  approve  the  course  of 
the  "immediate  government  in  their  endeavors  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  due  subordination  in  the  society."  The  occasion  of  this  last-named 
disturbance,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
rebellions  in  the  history  of  the  college,  was  the  adoption  of  the  simple 
regulation  that  absences  from  college  exercises  must  be  excused  in 
advance. 

As  previously  stated,  when  the  laws  of  the  college  were  revised  in 
1734,  the  right  of  punishing  the  undergraduates  by  "boxing"  was 
deemed  so  essential  to  good  discipline  that  the  exercise  of  it  by  the 
president,  professors,  and  tutors  was  expressly  reserved.  Twenty-one 
years  later  the  overseers  held  that  this  privilege  should  be  taken  away, 
as  no  longer  necessary,  but  in  this  view  the  corporation  did  not  concur. 
Therefore  the  overseers  appointed  a  large  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  and  report  what  punishment,  if  any,  might  be  substituted  for 
it.    But  from  this  time  on  the  practice  of  boxing  was  discontinued,  and 
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api>arently  without  further  action  the  hiw  became  void.    In  the  revised 
hiws  of  1707,  hereafter  to  l)e  mentioned,  it  was  expunjjed  alto|?ether. 

In  1 7(iO  ])oth  boards  of  government  favored  the  al)olition  of  the  custom 
that  required  the  freshmen  to  go  on  errands  for  the  older  classes. 
However,  upon  trial,  the  experiment  gave  so  great  dissatisfaction  thsrf 
the  overseers  voted  not  to  sanction  any  change.  Wlien  at  a  later  i>eriod 
the  attempt  to  abolish  this  custom  was  renewed,  the  corporation,  after 
much  deliberation,  decided  that  they  could  not  "project  any  plan  in  the 
room  of  this  long  and  ancient  custom"  which  would  not  be  attended 
with  equal  or  greater  inconveniences. 

This  custom,  therefore,  which  seems  abhorrent  to  the  college  life  of 
our  day,  prevailed  yet  for  many  years. 

At  al)out  the  same  i)eriod  of  its  history  great  annoyance  was  occa- 
sioned to  the  oflScers  of  the  college  by  "some  of  the  scholars  going  home 
at  one  time  and  some  at  another  in  the  spring  and  fall  to  procure  cloth- 
ing, as  they  heretofore  have  been  permitted  to  do."  To  avoid  this  iiiter- 
rui)tion  and  injury  to  the  college  work  it  was, suggested  by  the  cori>ora- 
tion  in  1766  that  there  should  be  short  vacations  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
This  suggestion,  however,  did  not  then  rexjeive  the  approbation  of  the 
overseers.  In  this  same  year  ^1766-67)  Quincy  refers  to  a  "  winter  vaca- 
tion;" but  the  action  of  the  corporation  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  vacation  in  the  spring  or  falL 

As  early  a^  October,  1747,  action  had  been  taken  towards  a  general 
revision  of  the  college  laws,  but  for  many  years,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
temi>orary  changes  were  eflFected ;  but  at  length,  in  1766-67,  so  pressing 
hiwl  become  the  demand  for  a  revision — ^reinforced  by  the  strong  obje>c- 
tion  of  parents  to  pecuniary  mulcts,  since  the  penalty  fell  upon  them 
rather  than  upon  their  sons — an  eminent  committee,  consisting  of  such 
men  as  Ldeu tenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  Dr.  Cliauncy,  Dr.  Mayhew, 
and  Secretary  Oliver,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  some 
other  method  of  punishing  offenders.  This  committee  advised  against 
abolishing  fines  altogether,  but  recommended  that  they  should  be  less 
in  amount  and  less  frequently  resorted  to,  and  that  other  metht>ds  of 
restraint  should  be  gradually  introduced.  The  system  thus  adoptexi,  and 
improved  in  the  course  of  ye^irs,  became  the  basis  of  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  prevailed  not  only  in  Harvard,  but  in  American  col- 
leges generally  since  the  abrogation  of  fines.  According  to  this,  tli.sci- 
pline  is  maintained  by  private  and  public  admonition,  by  exhortation  to 
duty,  by  notification  to  parents,  by  exacting  at  a  subsequent  time  the 
performance  of  duties  that  have  been  omitted.  Confinement  with  strict 
attendance  to  college  duties  was  also  a  form  of  penalty  recommended 
and  sometimes  practiced. 

The  i)eriod  of  which  we  are  writing  was  characterized  by  many  other  ira 
provements,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  able  men  who  then  gui^liHi 
the  action  of  the  board  of  overseers.     Only  a  few  years  later  a  custom 
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which  had  existed  from  the  establishment  of  the  college  was  laid  aside. 
This  was  the  arraiigiiig  of  the  students  in  each  class  according  to  the 
ftup|K>sed  rank  of  the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  As  the  i)ractice 
ha<l  lKH»n  the  cause  of  much  bitterncass  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  man;f  of 
the  students,  the  overseers  in  1773  decreed  that  it  be  discx)n tinned,  and 
that  thereafter  the  names  of  the  members  of  eaeh  class  should  be  printed 
in  ali>habetical  order.  Tliis  arrangement  of  the  names  ha«  since  pre- 
vailed.' 

For  seven  years  preceding  the  Eevolutionary  war,  as  also  during  it^ 
continuance,  attempts  were  made  with  varying  success  to  imi)rove  the 
disciidine  in  the  college  and  raise  the  standard  of  education. 

During  the  war  there  was  often  extreme  diflSculty  in  finding  a  suitable 
steward  and  in  providing  satisfactory  board  for  the  students  in  the  com- 
mons. In  1779  the  tutor  in  mathematics,  Mr.  Caleb  Gannett,  was  in- 
duct to  accept  this  office,  and  he  continued  to  hold  it  for  nearly  39 
years. 

lu  1786,  in  order  to  lessen  expense,  the  authorities  of  the  college  de- 
t43rmined  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  dress.  What  the  color  and 
form  should  be  were  minutely  set  forth,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sev- 
eral classes  should  be  distinguished  by  frogs  on  the  cuffs  and  by  the  but- 
ton-holes. Only  cloth  of  home  manufacture  could  be  used.  Events  how- 
ever soon  showed  that  the  students  of  that  day  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  wearing  of  uniforms.  In  view  of  that  fact  the  immediate  government 
saw  that  the  regulation  must  needs  be  enforced  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties. Finally,  in  1797,  this  distinction  in  dress  became  so  obnoxious  to 
all  the  classes  that  the  law  governing  dress  was  so  far  abrogated  that 
only  a  blue-gray  or  dark-blue  coat  was  required,  with  permission  also 
to  wear  a  black  gown.  The  wearing  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  cord,  or  edging 
was  prohibited. 

Tlie  early  custom  of  going  uncovered  in  the  college  yard  became, 
under  the  republican  ideas  which  the  youth  had  inculcated,  very  diffi- 

*  Judge  Wingate,  when  at  tbe  age  of  about  91,  gives  the  foUowiiig  aceouut  of  this 
custom  as  it  existetl  In  his  coUege  days ;  that  is,  at  a  period  some  15  years  previous 
to  it«  abolition.  The  freshman  class,  he  says,  was  usually  placed  within  6  or  9  months 
aftei:  admission.  "  The  official  notice  of  this  was  g^ven  by  having  their  names  written 
in  a  large  Grerman  text  in  a  handsome  style  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  col- 
lege buttery,  where  the  names  of  the  four  classes  of  undergraduates  were  kept  eus- 
ppuded  until  they  left  the  college.  •  •  *  The  scholars  were  often  enraged  beyond 
iKinuds  for  their  disappointment  in  their  place;"  but  they  soon  took  tlieir  ^'station 
according  to  the  new  arrangement  at  recitation,  and  at  commons,  and  in  the  chapel, 
and  on  all  other  occasions;  and  this  arrangement  was  never  afterward  aUcred  cither 
III  college  or  in  the  catalogue,"  however  much  the  rank  of  the  parents  might  mean- 
while have  varied.  Although  the  honor  of  a  place  in  class  was  chiefly  ideal,  yet 
there  were  some  substantial  advantages.  The  higher  part  of  the  class  had  generally  . 
the  most  influential  friends,  and  they  commonly  had  the  best  chambers  in  college 
aHsignml  to  them.  They  also  had  a  right  to  help  themselves  first  at  table  in  commons, 
and  I  believe  generally,  whenever  there  was  occasional  precedence  allowed,  it  was 
very  freely  yielded  to  the  highest  of  the  class  by  those  who  were  below." 
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ciilt  of  eiifore^inent.^  Its  n»i)eal,  wliieh  followed  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  transitiou  to  that  iie^ 
staodanl  of  action  which  came  with  the  establisliment  of  the  Repubhe 
and  found  acceptiince  within  C4)llege  walls,  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  the 
X>eople  and  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS   AND   FINANCES. 
IIOLDEN  CIIAPKL. 

The  noble  benefactions  to  the  college  in  the  first  century  of  its  history 
were  a8  the  seed  sown  in  g(KKl  ground,  which  was  destined  in  the  com- 
ing years  to  bear  an  abundant  harvest.  Tliese  early  Mends,  as  we  shall 
see,  were  but  the  pioneers  in  a  long  list  of  generous  and  great-souled 
donors.  Among  these  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Holden,  late  a  mer- 
chant of  London  and  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  in  Decem- 
ber, 1741,  gave  £400  sterling  "to  build  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  Harvard 
College.'^  Samuel  Holden  was  the  ackiiowledge<l  head  of  the  Dissenters 
in  Great  Britain,  and  thus  it  happened  that  he  became  interested,  prin- 
cipally through  the  representations  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Coleman,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusettfi  Colony.  All  the  l)enefactions 
of  this  family  in  the  province  amounted  to  more  than  £10,000  currency. 

HOLXJS   IIAIX« 

The  wars  of  the  mother  country  with  France  in  1745  and  1756 
awakened  intense  interest  among  her  loyal  sons  in  New  England,  au«l 
an  enormous  debt  was  created  by  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  her  frontier  and  c^irrying  the  war  into  Canada 
and  Acadia.  As  a  consequence  great  financial  embarrassment  followed, 
and  this,  aided  by  sectarian  jealousies,  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
students  in  Harvard  College.  When,  however,  pea<^e  was  restored  an 
uncommon  tide  of  prosperity  set  in,  and  soon  the  halls  of  Harvard  were 
overflowing  with  students,  and  more  than  ninety  were  obliged  to  board 
in  private  femilies.  Under  these  circumstances  a  new  building  was 
deemed  indispensable.  Accordingly,  in  17G1,  the  legislature  was  peti- 
tioneil  to  assist  in  its  erection.  This  petition  was  favorably  rec^ved, 
and  on  June  12, 1762,  the  legislature  appropriated  "  £2,000,  to  be  applied 
towards  building  a  new  college  at  Cambridge  of  the  dimensions  of 
Massiichusetts  Hall."  By  another  resolve  on  the  same  day  £500  ster- 
ling was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  nails,  glass,  and  other  materials  in 
England  "  for  the  building  of  the  new  college  in  Cambridge."  A  com- 
mittee of  five  each,  from  the  council  and  house,  was  ai)pointed  to  meet 
the  corxM)ratioii  of  the  college  and  decide  upon  a  site  for  the  building 


'  Judgo  Wiugate  complains  of  the  lack  of  fliibordination  in  college  in  his  old  mge. 
and  contrasts  the  manner  of  his  day,  when  the  students  went  uncovere^l  in  the  college 
yard,  greatly  to  the  di8a<lvantage  of  later  times.  As  to  whether  there  was  less  of  the 
genius  of  republicanism  in  college  before  the  American  Revolution,  he  took  the  view 
that  in  his  day  'Hho  government  of  the  college  was  a  complete  aristocracy.'' 


^^n^ 
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and  arrange  for  its  erection.  This  committee,  which  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  colony,  acted  with  such  promptitude  that 
in  December,  17G3,  an  ample  building  **  well  completed  and  finished  in 
the  be^t  manner,"  was  presented  to  the  general  court  for  their  api)roval 
with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred.  These  amount^xl  in  all  to 
more  than  £4,800  lawful  money.  The  legislature  approved  the  **  assidu- 
ous and  faithful  services"  of  the  committee  and  voted  without  cavil  to 
defray  the  amount  of  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  estimate  and  of  the 
former  appropriation.  On  January  13,  1704,  both  branches  of  the 
le^slature  met  in  the  college  chapel,  and  Governor  Bernard,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president,  gave  the  building  the  name  of  HoUis  Hall.  The 
legislature  voted  that  the  rooms  and  cellars  should  be  let  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rental  of  £100,  £10  of  which  was  to  be  reserved  to  keeii  it  in 
reiiair,  and  the  remainder  apphed  '^  to  the  support  of  tutors  and  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library." 

HARVARD   HALL. 

On  January  24,  1764,  a  great  calamity  fell  upon  Harvard  College- 
Harvard  Hall,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  academic  buildings  (the 
others  were  Massachusetts,  Stoughton,  and  Hollis  Halls,  and  Holden 
Chai>el),  and  containing  the  best  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  in 
America — ^the  collections  and  donations  of  more  than  a  century — was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

!N^othing  daunted,  the  men  who  had  planned  and  carried'  to  completion 
Hollis  Hall  now  united  in  recommending  the  immediate  rebuilding  of 
Harvard  HaU.  They  found  no  di  fficulty  in  enlisting  at  once  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  governor  of  the  province  and  the  legislature 
associated  with  him,  and  especially  for  tliis  reason,  that  on  account  of  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Boston,  the  legislature  was  occupying  the  hall 
at  the  time  of  the  fire.  This  body  made  at  once  a  grant  of  £2,000  and 
voted  ftu1;her  that  the  hall  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
prov^ince.  This  was  done,  and  a  building  costing  $23,000  wivs  completed 
in  Jime,  1760,  having  been  located  on  the  identical  spot  where  the  former 
Harvanl  HaU  stoixl:  Only  the  western  half  of  the  upper  story  was  set 
aside  for  the  library,  which  was  placed  in  ten  alcoves,  five  on  eiw^h  side. 
The  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  philosophical  room 
and  museum  and  for  the  commoiis  hall  and  chai)el. 

Among  the  generous  givers  to  the  library  fund  was  John  Hancock, 
who,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock 
(whose  entire  and  large  estate  he  inherited),  donated  £500  sterling,  to 
which  sum  he  afterwartls  added  £54  14«.  With  this  donation  of  Han- 
cock's, 1,098  volumes  were  purchased,  and  placed  in  an  alcove  specially 
reserved  for  them. 

In  1778,  the  books  which  had  been  confiscated  from  Tory  refugees, 
numbering  in  all  about  400  volumes,  were  presented  by  the  legislature 
to  tUo  Harvard  library.    Among  other  donors  were  Governor  Bernard, 
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who  ^av(*  more  than  .MM)  volunieH  of  b(M>k8  and  10  j^iinea^  in  money; 
and  the  Hon.  Th<»mas  Ilublmnl  and  William  Gret»nleaf,  who  donaU-d 
money,  iKmks,  and  pln'losophieal  a])paratus.  Altogether  over  iXM) 
8ti»rling  wa«  given  in  money  besides  the  amount  received  from  Jobu 
Haneock. 

But  in  a  calamity  of  thin  kind  the  first  instinct  of  tlie  colonist*^  was 
to  turn  t4)  (ireut  Britain  for  assistance.  England  was  still  t4>  them  the 
old  home,  and  their  expectations  of  sympathy  and  help  were  never  dis- 
ai>iK)inted.  Persons  of  different  <lenominations,  churchmen  as  well  as 
dissi*utcrs,  vied  in  generosity  to  the  c^dlege.  Thus  it  hapi>ened,  as 
often,  that  what  apiH»ared  at  the  moment  to  be  an  irremcnliable  calamity 
was  re^dly  »Tanus-fm*e4l,  and  only  time  was  nctHUnl  to  show  that  it  wa« 
a  blessing  in  disguisi*.  Among  the  most  anient  of  these  friends  was 
Jasper  Mauduit,  cs<[.,  secretary  of  **the  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel  in  New  England  and  parts  jwljaccnt."  This  society,  which  was 
organized  by  the  Disst^nters,  principally  f<»r  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians to  Christianity,  gave  the  sum  of  j£3()0  sterling  for  the  purchasing 
of  religious  IxMiks.  With  this  sum  the  secretary  purchased  1,101  vol- 
umes, enough  to  completely  fill  an  alcove,  and  he  abided  to  this  a  generous 
donation  of  books  and  money,  the  personal  gift  of  himself  and  brother. 

Another  true  fri(»nd  of  Harvard  College  was  ThomsiS  Holhs,  esq.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  first  benefactor  of 
that  name,  and  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  w  ho  devoted  his  life  and  fortuoe 
•to  a<*ts  of  beneficence.  He  took  unwearied  pains  to  collect  and  present 
to  the  college  the  best  books  in  various  languages,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  science  and  literature.  During  his  life- 
time l^is  gifts  to  the  college  are  thought  to  have  exctH»ded  £1,400  sterhng. 
At  his  death  he  left  a  bequest  of  £500  as  a  fund,  and  directed  that  the 
income  be  a|)i)lie<l  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

During  Holyoke's  presidency  two  new  modes  of  aiding  the  college 
were  introduced  by  the  gen(»ral  court.  One  of  these  (the  first  of  its 
kind)  was  an  act  passed  in  June,  1772,*  "for  raising  by  lottery  the  sum 
of  £.'3,200  for  building  another  hall  for  the  students  of  Harvard  College 
to  dwell  in."  The  excuse  for  this  lU'tion  was  that  the  general  court  had 
just  been  to  great  expc^nse  in  building  Hollis  Hall  and  in  rebuilding 
Harvard  Hall,  and  that  no  further  provision  out  of  the  public  treasury 
could  be  expected ;  therefore,  "  that  no  other  resort  is  left  but  to  private 
benefiictions,  whiclf  it  is  conceived  will  be  best  excited  by  means  of  a 
lottery."  2 

The  other  mode  of  adding  to  the  funds  of  the  college  was  by  giving 
it  an  interest  in  grants  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine.  The  first 
donation  of  this  kind  was  made  in  17(>2,  and  this  wiis  follower!  by  others* 


'  lu  Poirco^s  History  of  Harvard  University,  and  in  **  Harvard  College  and  its  Bene- 
factors/'  the  time  of  this  act  in  placed  in  1765. 

*0n  account  of  the  diHtnrbed  state  of  public  affairs  the  lottery  tickets  met  with 
only  a  limited  sale,  and  those  remaining  were  returned  to  the  college. 
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from  time  to  time  until  1769.  These  grants  were  of  one  sixty- fourth 
part  of  twenty-five  townships,  and  of  one  eighty-third  part  of  the  town- 
ship jidjoining. 

During  President  Locke's  brief  administration  (1770-1773)  many 
valuable  contributions  were  made  to  the  funds  of  the  college,  both  by 
the  legislature  and  by  individuals.  Of  these  a  goodly  number  were 
from  Edinburgh  and  London,  a  fact  not  a  little  noteworthy  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  that  time.^ 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Mathematical  Professorship  ^  by  Mr.  HoUis, 

'  Consult  Quincy*8  History,  vol.  I,  p.  136,  et  seq. ;  also  vol.  ii,  chap.  30,  for  a  hst  of 
the  benefactors  of  Harvard  College  in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolutionary  war. 

» It  is  fitting  that  some  mention  should  be  made  of  Professor  Winthrop,  who  so 
long  held  this  professorship,  and  who,  by  his  eminent  services,  both  reflected  credit 
opon  the  college  and  showed  the  exceeding  great  benefits  arising  from  Mr.  Hollis's 
foundation : 

Among  the  earhest  in  our  country  to  gain  distinction  for  scientific  attainments 
was  Prof.  John  Winthrop,'a  descendent  of  the  first  governor  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusettu  Bay,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  ever  been  honored  with  a  chair 
in  Harvard  College.  Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1732,  he  received,  6  years  later, 
the  appointment  of  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  For 
40  years  he  held  this  chair,  and  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
the  advancement  of  those  sciences,  and  his  superiority  as  a  skillful  and  attractive 
Jertiirer,  did  more  for  the  reputation  of  American  scholarship  among  the  savants  of 
Europe  than  the  service  of  any  other  American  scholar  during  the  first  150  years  of 
our  history,  save  that  of  Franklin  alone.  As  early  as  1740  ho  began  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  transmitting  "  observations  of  the  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun."  These  were  published  in  their  Transactions,  and  also 
favorably  noticed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Paris.  At  various  times  ho  gave  lectures  or  read  papers  upon  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes,  upon  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning,  and  the  protection 
against  the  latter  to  be  derived  from  **  iron  points,^*  supporting  the  theory  of  his 
friend  Benjamin  Franklin. 

lu  1759,  on  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  comet,  he  stated,  in  two  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  coHege  chapel,  the  principal  hypotheses  concerning  these  ^yandering 
bodies,  and  explained  the  true  theory  of  their  nature  and  motions  according  to  the 
latest  discoveries.  In  1760  and  1761  ho  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  accounts  of 
a  whirlwind  which  had  occurred,  and  of  "several  fiery  meteors  which  had  been  seen 
in  "New  England." 

In  May,  1761,  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  placed  a  sloop  at  his  serv- 
ice, that  ho  might  procee<l  to  Newfoundland,  carrying  with  him  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  college  requisite  for  his 'design  to  witness  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun^s 
disk  in  the  following  month.  His  observations  were  successfully  made,  and  their 
re«nlt  enabled  him  to  pre<lict  with  certainty  another  transit  of  Venus  on  June  3, 
1769.  Reports  of  the  transits  of  1761  and  1769,  and  of  that  of  Mercury  in  October, 
1743,  and  November,  1769,  were  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  and  published  by 
tbem.  Other  papers  were  prepare<l  on  the  two  comets  of  1769  and  1770,  the  latter  of 
which  he  concludes  to  bo  a  new  comet,  making  the  number  then  known  to  be  fifty- 
Hcveti.  There  are  other  letters  to  Franklin  showing  the  breadth  of  his  researches  on 
**  the  aberration  of  light,"  aprojMJs  of  the  transit  of  Venus;  and  to  the  Royal  Society 
ill  vindication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  relative  to  a  passage  in  Castillon*s  Life  of  New- 
ton. But  his  mathematical  and  philosophical  pursuits  were  but  a  portion  of  his 
activities.    His  knowledge  was  various  and  extensive,  and  Quincy,  with  apparent 
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in  1726,  very  little  had  been  received  by  the  college  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  new  professorships;  but  in  1770  and  1771  Dr.  Ezekid 
Hersey  and  Nicholas  Boylston,  esq.,  laid  each  the  foundation  for  pro- 
fessor»hip8  which  some  years  later,  when  the  funds  had  sufficiently 
accumulated,  were  established  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  the  founders. 

Another  noted  benefactor  of  Harvard  was  James  Bowdoin,  who  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1785  to  1787.  He  was  chosen  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusc^tts,  and  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  and  of  many  other  societies  in  America  and  in  Euroi)e.' 

The  Donation  Book,  which  contains  "an  account  of  grants,  dona- 
tions, and  bequests  to  Harvaixl  C'ollege  ^  from  its  foundation  to  the  year 
1773,  had  for  its  object  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  benefactors  (rf 
Harvard  College.  To  this  a  second  volume  has  been  added.  In  the 
year  just  referred  to  the  custom  was  introduce<l  of  making  mention  at 
commencement  of  the  benefactions  of  the  preceding  year  and  honor- 
ing the  noble  givers  by  laudatory  orations. 

If  we  summarize  the  beuefactious  received  by  the  college  from  the 
earliest  x)eriod  to  1780,  we  shall  see  that  from  1650  to  1710  there  was 
contributed  out  of  the  public  treasury  $8,540;  and  by  individuals  in 
America  during  the  same  period  $22,664.04 ;  and  by  those  in  England 
$14,808.89.  Between  1710  and  1752  the  colonial  government  gave  to 
the  c^Uege  $11,220.11,  and  individuals  $18,437.07.  From  1752  to  1780 
the  legislature  voted  $48,314.08,  and  from  individuals  there  were  gifts 
amounting  to  $34,501.02. 

The  contributions  from  the  colony  were  in  money,  lands,  or  taxes; 
and  from  individuals  in  money,  lands,  produce,  books,  apparatus,  arti- 
cles of  curiosity,  pieces  of  plate,  etc.,  upon  a  part  of  which  no  valuation 
was  ever  placed. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  named,  the  legislature  donated 
to  the  college  4,300  acre^s  of  land  (but  of  this  1,000  acres  was  never 
received),  and  individuals  3,793  acres. 

Altogether,  if  we  compare  the  sourceii  whence  the  gifts  to  the  collie 
previous  to  1780  came,  we  shall  find  that  individuals  in  America  and 
England  contributed  about  three  times  as  much  as  was  granted  by  the 
Colonial  legislature. 

In  1777  the  Continental  and  Stiite  paper  began  to  be  the  established 


justice,  says  that  ^'ho  is  perhaps  better  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  tmiversal 
scholar  than  any  individnal  of  his  time  in  this  country." 

He  was  also  specially  interested  in  governmental  affairs,  and  held  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  province  and  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  convened 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1775.  From  the  latter  year  until  his  death,  in  May,  1779,  he 
was  also  honored  with  the  office  of  judge  of  probate. 

'  For  other  donors  to  Harvard  College  see  Quincy^s  History,  vol.  2,  pp.  407  et  9fiq. 
See  also  Appendix  to  Quincy's  History  (Donations  to  Harvard  College  before  1780); 

p.  525;  et  8eq. 
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currency  in  Massachusetts.  As  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  was  directed 
by  the  corporation  tq  invest  the  funds  of  the  college  in  these  securities, 
and,  as  they  began  speedily  to  depreciate,  the  college  suffered  serious 
loss  and  the  governing  boards  became  greatly  alarmed  concerning  the 
fate  of  its  finances.  And  well  they  might,  for  in  a  short  time  sucli  wa^ 
the  decline  in  the  currency  that  a  ream  of  paper  cost  $500,  a  quill  $1.50, 
and  a  dinner  over  $50. 

It  was  shown  by  the  statement  of  Treasurer  Storer,  in  June,  1786, 
that  the  college  had  in  tliis  way  lost  three  fifths  of  its  capital,  and  that 
all  it«  appropriated  and  imappropriated  funds  did  not  then  amoimt  to 
more  than  jG10,000,  lawful  money. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  war  tlie  college  was  greatly  embarrassed 
by  the  failure  of  the  general  court  to  make  the  customary  grant  for  the 
support  of  the  president  and  i)rofessors,  and  by  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency collected  from  the  students  for  tuition.  At  the  same  time  the 
prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  rai)idly  advanced  and  the  college  was 
thus  reduced  to  great  "  straits  and  difficulties." 

Fortunately,  however,  as  soon  as  the  college  felt  the  benefit  flowing 
from  a  stable  government  and  reviving  credit  it  was  enabled  to  restore 
to  their  original  value  the  donations  which  had  been  almost  annihilated 
during  the  financial  embarrassments  which  followed  the  war. 

The  adoption  of  a  State  constitution  grejitly  changed  the  political 
influence  of  parties  within  the  State,  and  affected  to  no  small  degree  the 
interests  of  Harvard  College.  From  its  fimndation  the  salary  of  the 
president  had  been  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  annual  grants  made  by  the 
legislature.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1781,  the  corporation  presented 
a  petition  praying  that  '^a  permanent  and  adequate  salary  might  be 
annexed  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  college."  But  no  response  was 
given  to  this  petition,  since  there  wjis  already  an  influential  party  in  the 
general  court  who  wds  opi)osed  to  making  any  grant  of  this  kind.  Only 
a  few  years  later  this  party  was  in  the  luscendancy,  and,  after  1786, 
except  the  small  annuities  in  hen  of  the  income  from  the  Charles  Eiver 
and  West  Boston  ferries,  and  the  "bank  tax"  of  1814,  no  further  grants 
were  made  until  1859. 

Large  tracts  of  land  in  Maine,  amounting  to  6,000  acres,  which  had 
been  reserved  by  the  provincial  legislature  for  the  endowment  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  were  regranted 
(to  private  individuals)  by  the  general  court,  in  1785,  in  violation  of 
tbese  reserved  rights.  In  1787  the  corporation  memorialized  the  legis- 
ifilature  on  the  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  but  at  the  time  it  availed 
nothing.  But  in  June,  1700,  a  juster  spirit  prevailed  and  this  body 
*' granted  and  confirmed  to  Harvard  College  300  acres  of  land"  in  eaeh 
of  the  townships  within  wliich  the  original  reservations  for  the  college 
had  been  made  by  the  provincial  legislature. 

In  1785,  by  the  building  of  the  Charles  Eiver  bridge.  Harvard  College 
lost  the  income  on  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.    This 
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wiis  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  (H>h>nial  {grants,  dating  back,  iu  fact) 
to  1()40,  the  year  when  the  first  president  of  the  cx)llege  was  chosen.  As 
a  coinpensjition  for  the  h)ss  of  this  income  the  legislature  provideil  that 
for  the  pericMl  of  4()  years  (which  wji«  afterwards  change^l  to  70  years), 
the  (college  shcmkl  receive  out  of  the  State  tn*asury  an  annuity  of  £200. 

^\^len,  in  1792,  the  We^t  Boston  bridge  wjis  built,  the  legislature  so 
far  remembered  the  interests  of  the  college  as  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  it  of  an  annuity  for  40  years.  The  amtmnt  first  agreed  uiwii 
was  £300,  but  this  wius  shortly  after  reductnl  to  £200.  It  was  particu- 
larly stated  that  this  should  be  set  apart  either  to  defray  the  c<Kst  of 
tuition  for  indigent  scholars  or  to  be  used  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
corj)oration  might  deem  best. 

In  1794,  the  general  court  renewed  the  grant  of  a  lottery  which  had 
been  made  in  1772  by  the  provincial  legislature.  By  means  of  this  grant 
there  was  raised  during  the  next  ten  yeius  sufficient  funds  to  warrant  the 
corporation  in  undertjiking  the  construction  of  a  building  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  Ilollis  Hall.  This  was  completed  in  the  year  following, 
and  received  the  name  of  Stoughton  Hall.  It^  cx)st  was  about  $23,700, 
of  which  amount  $18,400  were  the  proceeds  of  the  lotteries. 

During  President  Willard's  a<bninistration  (1781-1804)  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  and  tutors  were  rendered  inadeijuate  by  reason  espe- 
cially of  the  depreciated  currency.  In  response  to  a  memorial  to  the 
cori)oratioii,  grants  proiK)rtionate  to  their  respective  salaries  were  soon 
made  to  all  these  officers.  But  the  salary  of  President  Willard  at  no 
time  exceeded  $1,400  a  year,  besides  the  tees  for  degrees  and  an  occa- 
sional grant  as  a  gift.  This  had  never  been  more  than  sufficient,  and 
sometimes  even  proved  inadequate*,  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses.  At 
his  death  a  grant  of  $500  was  made  to  his  family  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  during  his  illness. 

THE   COLLEGE  TREASURERS. 

Tlic  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  w^ho  for  more  than  a  sc^re 
of  years  had  been  treasurer  of  the  college,*  took  place  in  1773,  and  John 
Hancock,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The 
wealth  inherited  from  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  his  lil)eralit>'  and 
popular  talents,  as  well  as  the  w  idely  known  enmity  existing  between 


*  Among  the  earlier  tresvsurers  of  Harvard  College  after  Danforth  (1650-1669)  were 
John  Richards  (1669-1693),  whose  period  of  service  covered  the  intervening  one  of 
Samuel  Newell  (1682-1686);  Thomas  Brattle  (1693-1713),  a  lifelong  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  college;  Rev.  Williimi  Brattle,  acting  treasurer  (1713-1715);  .Tohn 
White  (1715-1721);  and  Edward  Hutchinson,  who  held  the  office  during  the  long 
period  from  1721  to  1752,  and  who  was  sncceeded  hy  Thomas  Hubbard. 

"College  Book  No.  5,  in  folio,"  contains  tbo  records  which  were  kept  by  Thomas 
Brattle.  It  would  seem  that  the  preservation  of  this  book  was  unknown  to  Presi- 
dent Quincy  when  he  prepared  his  history  of  the  college,  since  he  says  that  College 
Books  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  all  "that  have  any  claim  to  the  character  of  *  early 
records.' " 
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him  and  Governor  Hutchinson^  served  to  make  him  a  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  ardent  patriots  of  the  time.  It  woukl  seem,  therefore,  that 
his  selection  as  treasurer  was  the  result  rather  of  the  admiration  of  his 
associates  for  his  patriotic  services  to  the  colony  than  of  any  belief  in 
his  fitness  for  the  x>osition  to  which  they  elected  him.  The  event  at 
least  showed  that  his  selection  was  a  grave  error,  and  involved  not  only 
much  financial  loss  to  the  college  but  almost  endless  vexation  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  governing  boards.  More  than  this,  Hancock's  un- 
business-like  methods,  neglect  of  office,  and  careless  use  of  the  college 
funds,  together  with  his  refusal  to  render  any  statement  of  accounts  or 
deliver  up  the  treasurer's  books,  have  left  a  blot  on  the  chiiract<»r  and 
fame  of  one  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes  that  we  should  rejoice  t-o  see 
effaced.  Though  a  new  treasurer,  Ebenezer  Storer,  was  chosen  in  1777, 
Hancoc;k's  acjcounts  were  not  fully  adjustc^d  and  the  balance  due  from 
him  paid  into  the  treasury  until  after  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
8,  1793. 

During  a  period  of  nearly  30  years,  dating  from  1777,  the  finances  of 
the  college  were  ably  managed  by  Treasurer  Storer,  who  rtmdered  an 
iraiKirtant  service  to  the  university  in  a  time  of  great  financial  de- 
pi*ession.* 

THE  COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  impulse  given  to  science  and  literature  in  Eingland  during  the  reign 
of  Que^n  xVnne  extended  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  to  Massachusetts, 
and  awakened  in  Harvard  College  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  its  stand- 
ard of  learning.  Still  it  was  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
before  any  effectual  improvements  were  introduced.  Then  began  a  period 
of  uncx>mmon  mental  activity  and  brilliancy.  It  was  distinguished  '*for 
its  orators,  its  philosophers,  and  its  wriUn's,''  and  seminaries  of  learning 
could  not  long  remain  unaffecteil  by  the  spirit  of  progress  which  was 
revolutionizing  society. 

The  records  of  Harvard  College  abound  in  evidence  of  solicitude  on 
the  pairt  of  those  who  had  the  direction  of  its  concerns.  These  were  men 
such  as  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Charles  Chauncy,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  and 
Samuel  Cooper,  who  were  members  of  the  board  of  overseers,  an<l  were 
esi>ecially  desirous  of  raising  the  standard  of  edu<'ation,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  giving  it  a  more  elegant  and  poxndar  cjist. 

As  if  the  overseers  foresaw  that  events  in  the  near  future  wouhl  create 
a  demand  for  oratory,  we  find  as  an  important  innovation  that  in  1754  a 


*The  treasurers  since  Ebenezer  Storer  (the  suc<'t'S8or  of  Hancock)  hjive  been- 


JonatliHU  Jackson,  1807-1810. 
John  Davis,  1810-1827. 
ElH-nezer  Francis,  1827-1^30. 
Thomas  Wren  Ward,  1830-1842. 
Samuel  Atkins  EUot,  1842-1853. 

The  average  service  of  the  treasurers  has  been  11^  years,  and  of  the  feHows  of 
Harvard  12|  years. 


Wm.  Turell  Andrews,  1^53-1857. 
Amos  Adams  LawTrence,  1857-1862. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  18G2-187G. 
Edward  Wm.  Hooj»er,  1876 . 
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committ^^.  wa8  appoinUMl  to  projwt  some  iM^w  method  for  promoting 
oratory.  Here  was  the  orijinu  of  the  pre.rteiit  literary  exhibitioTis  iii  our 
colleges.  They  were  at  first  only  si'iniaiinual  at  Harvard,  and  have  dis- 
api)e4ired  siiie^  al)oiit  1S70.  In  the  next  year  the  overseers  voted  that 
the  usual  declamations  in  the  cha]>el  should  be  discontinued,  and  that 
insteiid  of  this  *'the  president  should  selw^t  some  ingenious  dialo^e, 
either  from  Erasmus'  Colloquies  or  from  some  other  polite  author,  and 
that  he  should  appoint  as  many  students  as  there  are  persons  in  such 
dialogue,  each  to  personate  a  particular  character  and  to  translate  his 
part  into  polite  English  and  i)repare  himself  to  deliver  it  in  the  chapel 
in  an  oratorical  manner."  This  was  done,  and  in  April,  1756,  six  students 
who  ha4l  been  selected  by  the  president  gave  in  the  presence  of  the  over- 
seers a  dialogue  in  English  tliat  had  been  translated  from  Castalio.^ 

This  oratorical  exhibition  was  excx^esdingly  gratifying  to  the  overseers, 
who  called  the  young  men  into  their  presence  and  recommended  them 
to  i)rfH*e(Ml  as  they  had  begun,  that  they  might  be  "ornaments  to  the 
college  and  an  honor  to  their  (country." 

In  IT.")?  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores  began  to  read  before  their 
tutors  on  those  Friday  mornings  when  they  were  not  required  to  declaim 
"some  celebrate<l  orations,  speeches,  or  dialogues  in  Latin  or  English, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  direx'ted  and  assisted  in  theii'  elocution  or 
pronunciation.''  At  the  same  time  it  was  required  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  that  they  should  have  dispu tuitions  in  English  "in  the  forensic 
manner,"  without  l)eing  confined  to  syllogisms,  and  that  the  subjecrt  of 
these  disputiitions  should  be  announced  two  weeks  previously. 

In  1706  it  was  ordered  that  at  the  semi-annual  visitJition  of  the  com- 
mitt4»e  api)ointed  by  the  overseers  some  of  the  scholars  should  publicly 
exhibit  specimens  of  their  proficiency  by  pronouncing  orations  an<l  de- 
livering dialogues,  or  make  such  other  forensic  display  as  the  presitlent 
and  tutors  should  dh'ect. 

Some  years  before  this  (1755)  the  committee  appointed  by  the  board 
of  overseers  complained  that  the  method  of  classical  instruction  w^a«  not 
satisfactory.  They  re^x)mmended  therefore  that  some  effort  be  made  to 
improve  it  and  to  encourage  the  young  men  to  strive  for  higher  attain- 
ments in  classical  studies.  In  response  to  this  the  overseers  voted  to 
offer  prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  langua^^ 
As  it  was  proi)osed  t(»  take  the  money  for  the  prizes  from  the  income  of 
the  Hollis  and  other  specified  donations,  this  movement  was  opposed  by 
the  (corporation,  who  held  that  this  money  could  not  be  so  applied.  This 
board  was,  however,  in  favor  of  ottering  encouragement  to  meritorions 
students,  and  voted  that  when  the  quarterly  examinations  before  the 
president,  professors,  and  tutors  were  held,  and  the  beneficiary  funds 
were  distributed,  preference  should  l)e  given  to  those  students  who  ejt- 
celled  in  their  studies. 


'But  .Tiul^e  Winjjato  writ<*8  to  Mr.  Pierce  tliat  in  his  <ljiy  (1753-57)  there  were  no 
public  exhibitions  or  any  substitute  for  theiu. 
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Yet,  as  compared  with  that  of  later  days,  the  college  course  was  still 
meager.  A  more  practical  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  possibly  of  one  or 
two  other  ancient  languages,  was  acquired,  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  course  could  not  have  furnished  a  more  elaborate  training  or  disci- 
pline than  is  now  secured  at  Harvard  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Natural  sciences,  philosophy,  and  modern  literature  were  as  yet 
mostly  terrce  incognitas.  Even  the  classic  Greek  and  Latin  writers  were 
but  httle  known.  Many  improvements,  however,  were  being  made.  In 
the  very  year  referred  to  above  (1760)  public  examinations  were  estab- 
lished to  take  place  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  the  college  haU  or  in  the 
chapel.  These  examinations  were  for  a  time  at  least  connected  with 
tike  pubhc  exhibitions  of  oratory. 

Again,  in  1761,  as  already  before,  complaint  was  made  by  the  visiting 
committee,  appointed  by  the  overseers,  that  the  students  were  not  re- 
quired to  translate  English  into  Latin,  or  Latin  into  English,  either  in 
verse  or  prose.  In  their  report  the  committee  recommended  that  more 
classical  authors  should  be  introduced,  and  made  part  of  the  exercises, 
and  that  Horace  should  be  earlier  entered  upon. 

In  1763  the  committee  report  "  that  Horace  is  more  in  use  than  it  has 
been,  and  that  Cfesar's  Commentaries  hath  Deen  lately  introduced,  and 
that  several  classes  are  held  to  translating  Enghsh  into  Latin  once  every 
fortnight.'* 

In  the  same  year,  the  Hebrew  instructor,  Professor  Sewall,  recom- 
mends to  the  corporation  among  other  things,  "  that  Horace  be  recited 
with  a  particular  view  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  rules  of  Latin 
prosody,  and  in  the  structure  and  elegance  peculiar  to  the  several  sorts 
of  Latin  verse;''  also  "  that  Homer's  Odyssey,  or  some  other  approved 
Greek  poet,  be  learned,  in  order  to  indoctrinate  the  student  in  the  true 
method  of  pronouncing  Greek  according  to  the  quantity  of  syllables; 
and  to  remedy  that  barbarous  pronunciation  by  accents  which  gener- 
ally prevails." 

The  different  steps  which  we  have  here  recorded  led  at  length  to  the 
establishment  of  the  public  literary  exhibitions,  which  were  so  long  held 
before  the  visiting  committee  of  the  overseers,  the  design  of  which  in- 
cluded both  recitations  and  oratorical  exercises. 

Although  the  governing  boards  could  agree  with  apparent  unanimity 
upon  these  changes  that  were  so  materially  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
college,  it  was  not  found  so  e^isy  to  carry  them  into  effect,  so  little  in 
unison  were  they  with  '•  the  private  recitations,  syllogistic  forms,  and 
solemn  exercises  of  ancient  times."  Ten  years  of  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  overseers  was  necessary  in  order  to  disarm  opposition,  and  make 
these  reforms  an  accomplished  fact. 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  college  (1766)  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  each  tutor  to  teach  all  the  branches  of  study  assigned  to  any 
class,  and  to  do  this  thr<mghout  the  entire  collegiate  course;  but  in 
May,  1766,  a  new  plan  was  proposed  by  the  ex)mmitti^^,  and  this  was  t-o 
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the  effect,  that  one  tutor  should  tei^»h  Greek;  another  Liitin;  another 
logie,  metaphysics  and  ethies;  and  the  fourth  natural  philosophy, 
geo^aphy,  astronomy,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics.  There  was 
to  be  a  distinct  tutor  in  elocution,  English  c^)mi)osition,  rhetoric,  and 
other  belles-lettres  studies.  The  divinity  professors  were  to  give  the 
entire  instruction  in  their  department.  This  plan  receive<l  the  sanction 
of  both  boards,  and  went  into  oi)eration  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  at  which  time  the  coriK>ration  votcKl  "  that  each  class  be  instructed 
four  <lays  successively  in  every  week  in  the  same  branch  of  learning  by 
the  tutor  to  whose  department  it  bi»longs,  viz,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday;  and  shall  attend  the  several  tutors  in  ro- 
tation, whereby  eiu;h  tutor  shall  have  the  same  class  every  fourth  week.^ 
The  chusses  were  t^  CA)ntinue  to  rei'ite  to  their  tutors  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  mornings  uixui  the  same  subjects  as  l>efore,  that  is,  '*  in  elo- 
cution, com^wsition  in  English,  rhetoric,  and  other  parts  of  l>elles-let- 
tres." 

This  was  a  most  imjiortant  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  col- 
lege instruction.  It  was  a  benefit  l)oth  to  teacher  and  scholar.  It  gjive 
the  teacher  time  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  department, 
and  it  gave  the  student  the  advantage  of  studying  under  all  the  in- 
structors. Heretofore  the  system  had  worked  disa4lvantagi^)usly,  since 
the  qualiflcafeions  of  one  tutor  were  often  superior  to  those  of  another. 

The  introduction  into  the  college  of  the  French  language  a^  a  branch 
of  instruction  was  first  authorized  in  1780,^  when  Simon  Poullin  \ras 
engaged  to  teach  such  students  a»s  their  parents  or  guardians  desircni, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  the  tuition  fees  were  to  be  charge<l  in 
their  quarterly  bills.  A  little  later  another  tutor  of  French,  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  subsequently  became  U.  S.  Secretary,  was  permitted  to 
give  instruction  in  the  college  on  like  terms.  Soon  after  the  regulation 
was  established  that  French  should  be  accepted  as  the  only  substitute 
for  Hebrew.* 

In  1781  the  question  of  some  plan  for  promoting  the  greatest  profi- 
ciency in  oratory  again  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  decided  that  the  students  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  ora- 
torical x)arts  assigned  them  should  be  selectc*d  by  the  professors  and 
tutors  to  give  an  exhibition  of  their  proficiency  when  the  overseei*s  w  ere 
present  at  their  semi-annual  visitati<ms. 

In  1783  it  was  proposed  to  otter  two  gold  medals,  with  appropriate 
inscriptions,  to  each  student  that  shoidd  excel  in  any  of  the  required 
branches  of  study.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  any  document 
or  tradition  that  prizes  were  presented  until  a  few  years  later.  Certainly 
there  was  no  prize  system  in  the  college  previous  to  the  presidency  of 


'  Though  hetwecn  17G9  and  1780  three  men  had  been  licensed  to  teaeh  French. 

2  As  early  as  1733  permission  to  teaeh  French  had  been  granted  l»y  **the  luiuiedi- 
ato  Govenmient/'  but  the  corporation  decided  that  such  power  waa  not  vested,  in 
the  olficers  of  instruction,  and  forbade  the  students  from  receiving  instruction  in 
French. 
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Dr.  Willard.  During  his  presidency,  according  to  Eliot,  such  a  system 
was  established  and  produced  consequences  most  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  institution.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  fund  whose  income  could  be  devoted  to  the  giving  of  prizes 
until  1794,  when  that  constant  friend  of  the  college,  Governor  Bowdoiu, 
left  a  legacy  of  £400,  with  the  request  that  the  income  should  be 
Imstowwl  in  premiums,  of  moderate  amount,  upon  the  writers  of  the 
best  dissertations,  whose  subjects  had  been  assigned  by  the  officers  of 
the  college.  That  the  Judges  of  the  award  might  be  wholly  impartial, 
the  names  of  the  participants  were  to  be  withheld,  and  even  after  the 
award  wius  announced  only  the  names  of  the  successful  comi)etitors 
should  be  published. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Boylston  mexiical  prize  was  established.  The 
conunittee  of  award  were  to  be  physicians,  appointed  by  the  president 
and  fellows  of  the  university,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  in  the  later 
history  of  the  college  two  Boylston  medical  prizes,  of  an  annual  value 
of  about  $200  each. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  college  Wollebius's  Compendium  Theolo- 
giii3  had  been  a  prescribed  study  for  the  senior  and  junior  classes, 
though  with  but  one  recitation  a  week.  This  text-book  was  in  1784  laid 
aside  and  Doddridge's  Lectures  substituted. 

In  1785  the  professors  were  required  to  exhibit  to  the  corporation  the 
text-books  used  in  the  college  and  give  an  account  of  their  method  of 
instruction,  and  this  ceremony  was  to  be  repeated  at  each  semi  annual 
meeting  of  the  overseers.  In  the  year  just  named  Sallust  and  Livy 
were  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  Latin  curriculum,  while  in  the  Greek 
Xeuophon's  Anabasis  was  substituted  for  his  Cyroptedia,  and  at  the 
same  time,  or  a  year  or  two  later,  Horace,  Sallust,  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  Homer  were  substituted  for  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orfitions  against  Cati- 
line, Ciesar's  Commentaries,  and  the  Greek  Testament. 

Although  the  curriculum  was  changed  and  enlarged,  the  classics 
formed  still  the  x)rincipal  studies  of  the  first  three  college  years.  In 
luldition  to  these  studies  the  freshmen  were  taught  rhetoric  and  arith- 
metic and  the  art  of  speaking;  the  s()[)hoinores  algebra  and  other 
branches  of  mathematics;  the  juniors,  as  alri^ady  mentioned,  Dodd- 
ridge's Lectures,  and  once  a  week  a  lesson  from  the  Greek  Testament; 
and  the  seniors  logic,  metiiphysics,  and  ethics.  The  freshmen  and 
sophomores  were  required  to  study  either  Hebrew  or  French.  Through- 
out the  college  course  the  students  were  instructed  in  chronology  and 
history,  and  required  to  have  exercises  in  declamation. 

About  this  period  the  custom  was  introduced  of  keeping  a  list  of  ab- 
sences from  college  duties  and  of  calling  delincpients  to  account. 

The  "weeks  of  visitation,"  which  were  a  marked  feature  of  college 
life  ill  the  early  days,  passed  out  of  vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and,  according  to  authority  f<mnd  in  "The  College  Book,"  page  15^ 
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"no  such  thing  as  an  examination  of  undergraduates  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  ex)llege  till  1790.^  In  the  latter  year  the  authorities 
ordered  a  revision  of  the  ex)Uege  laws,  and  enacted  a  law  that  "there 
shall  be  annually  a  public  examination  in  the  presence  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  and  overseers,  and  such  other  gentlemen  as 
may  be  inclined  to  attend  it.'' 

But  the  object  sought  by  this  examination  may  be  likened  rather  to 
that  which  is  now  accomplished  by  the  offering  of  prizes;  that  is,  the 
students  whom  the  prei»ident,  professors,  and  tutors  determined  by  bal- 
lot to  have  most  distinguished  themselves  had  their  names  reported  to 
the  overseers  and  corporation,  and  further,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
literary  merit,  a  record  of  this  was  placed  upon  the  college  books.  It 
was  in  no  wise  like  the  annual  examinations  of  to-day;  still,  even  this 
inadequate  regulation  was  regarded  by  the  student*  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  the  senior  and  junior  classes  went  so  far  as 
not  only  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  the  examinations,  but  were  guilty, 
besides  other  acts  of  violence,  of  sending  a  stone  into  "the  philosophic 
room  while  a  committee  of  the  corporation  and  overseers  and  all  the 
immediate  government  were  engaged  in  examination  of  the  freshman 
class." 

Their  request  to  be  excused  from  the  exanunation  having  been  re- 
fused, and  the  disorderly  conduct  continuing,  authority  was  given  to 
the  faculty  to  "examine  the  students  upon  oath.''  But  this  me^asore 
failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbanc»e,  and  the  overseers,  as  a  ftirther 
step,  voted  in  179G  that  the  examinations  were  useful,  and  reoom- 
mende<l  the  adoption  of  a  nile  even  more  stringent  tlian  the  former,  viz, 
that  after  the  examination  the  professors  and  tutors  should  decide  upon 
the  proficiency  of  the  students,  and  whether  any  were  unfit  to  proceed 
to  the  class  next  higher.  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  customary  to 
promote  all  students  who  had  studied  the  si>ecified  time.  The  overseers 
further  voted  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  a  degree  if  bis  ex- 
aminers believed  that  through  "negligence  and  inattention  to  his  studies 
he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  to  receive  it."  But  these  re^rulataons 
were  never  enforced  by  the  corporation,  and  the  law  itselt*  was  in  1797 
modified. 

In  1803  the  authorities  raised  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  col- 
lege, and  required  an  examination  in  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Grae«i 
Minora,  the  Greek  Testament,  Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Cicero's  Select  Ora- 
tions, besides  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  including 
prosody.  The  candidate  for  admission  had  to  give  correct  translations 
in  the  required  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  show  that  he  was  well 
versed  in  geography,  and  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  "nile  of  three." 

But  according  to  Professor  Norton,  as  quote<l  by  George  Ticknor,  the 
examinations  continued  until  1825  to  be  only  a  **  nugatory  show."  Even 
as  late  as  the  year  just  named  some  of  the  professors  were  opposed  to 
examinations,  and  did  not  think  the  experiment  "worthy  of  trial.''     It 
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was  thought  that  a  fine  "not  exceeding  33  cents"  (for  this  had  been  for 
many  years  the  i)enalty)  was  apparently  a  better  device  for  securing 
diligence  from  the  students  in  tlie  preparation  of  their  several  literary 
exercises  than  the  exaction  of  a  public  examination.^  • 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  two  professorships  by  Mr.  Hollis  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  benefactions  which  had  flowed 
into  the  college  treasury  had  been  turned  into  various  channels.  Thes^e 
had  served  to  augment  and  more  firmly  establish  the  prosperity  of  Har- 
vard College,  but  until  the  endowments  of  Dr.  Hersey  and  Mr.  Boylston, 
at  a  i)eriod  just  preceding  the' Revolution,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  the  thoughts  of  the  generous  friends  of  the  college  were  not 
dirtM'ted  towards  the  necessity  of  establishing  new  professorships,  and 
thus  enlarging  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  its  board  of  instruction. 

Among  the  first  to  cherish  such  a  design  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  Han- 
cock, a  wealthy  iiierchant  of  Boston.  Though  he  was  not  permitted  him- 
self to  carry  out  this  design,  his  whole  property  passed  by  inheritance 
into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  the  patriot,  John  Hancock,  and  by  him  a 
legatty  of  £1,000  sterling  was  given  to  the  "President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College"  to  endow  the  i)rofessor8hip  of  oriental  languages, 
spe^nal  reference  being  had  to  the  Hebrew  language.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  Sei)tember  19, 1764,  it  was  voted 
gratefully  to  accept  this  generous  bequest  on  the'condition  named,  and 
"that  the  professorship  upon  Mr.  Hancock's  foundation  be  known  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Hancock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Orien- 
tal Languages."  Tliis  was  concurred  in  by  the  overseers,  and  thus 
was  e^stablished  "  the  first  professorship  founded  in  New  England  or  in 
America  by  one  of  its  sons." 


*The  present  system  of  written  examiuatious  dates  from  1857.  The  examination 
paxMJTs  are  pablished^  and  the  results  uf  the  examinations  appear  in  the  reports  of 
the  dean  of  the  coUege  faculty,  and  these  are  printed  with  the  annual  reports  of  the 
president. 

*From  the  earUest  days  of  the  college  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac,  had  been  taught  by  able  oriental  scholars,  but,  previous  to  1720,  no  member  of 
the  board  of  instruction  had  been  chosen  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  teaching  of 
tbe«e  languages,  or  in  fact  to  any  one  branch  of  learning.  About  that  time  Jndah 
Monis,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  but  later  a  convert  to  Christianity,  began  to  give  instruction 
in  Hebrew.  In  1722  the  corporation  voted  to  make  him  an  instructor  in  the  college 
with  a  salary  for  1  year  of  £70.  All  students  except  the  freshmen  and  such  others 
as  might  be  exempted  by  the  president  and  tutors  were  required  to  attend  his  in- 
stmction  4  days  in  the  week.  So  satisfactorily  did  he  perform  the  duties  of  his 
chair  that  he  afterwards  became  permanent  instructor.  In  1735  he  published  a 
Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  college,  and  was  paid  by  the  corporation  for  this 
service  £35.  At  a  period  20  years  later  it  would  seem  that  Hebrew  was  much 
less  studied,  for  at  that  time  (1753-59)  wo  find  that  Mr.  Monis  "attended  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  scholars  one  afternoon  in  the  week^**  but  that  there  was  then  no  reg- 
ulation compelling  attendance,  and  that  few,  in  fact,  received  instruction  from  him. 
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June  19, 1765,  St4>plien  SewiiH,  m.  a.,  was  installed  first  professor  upon 
this  foundation.  He  was  reiiuired  ''to  instru(*t  the  students  in  the  ori- 
ental languages,  esi)eeially  in  the  Hebrew^  and  (.'haldee,"  and  read  lec- 
tures once  a  week  in  term  time  in  the  chapel  on  topics  relating  to  those 
languages.  He  was  also  exjiected  to  give  private  lectures  at  such  times 
as  the  corporation  and  overseers  should  appoint,  and  moreover  give  pri 
vate  instruction  2  or  3  hours  a  week  in  the  Samaritan,  the  Syi'iac,  and 
the  Arabic  languages. 

Tliougli  by  the  constitution  of  178()  the  college  was  authorized  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  university,  there  was  strictly  speaking  only  the  aca- 
demic department,  in  which  was  included  the  chair  of  divinity,  estalv 
lishnl  by  Mr.  llollis.  However,  a  few  years  later,  that  is  to  say  in  1784, 
the  first  step  w  as  taken  toward  nniking  theology  a  separate  department 
of  study  for  those  who  had  chosen  the  clerical  profession.  At  this  time 
the  second  Professor  Wigglesw  ortli  w  as  occupying  the  divinity  chair, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  17D1,  the  two,  father  and 
son,  having  filled  it  for  nearly  70  years.  With  the  filling  of  the  Hersey 
(1782)  and  Erving  (1791)  medical  professorships.  Harvard  College  began 
to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  which  it  had  assum(»d,  of  a  university.^ 

Although  the  benefac^tions  for  the  endowing  of  the  medical  professor- 
ships w  ere  small  and  wholly  inadequatt^,  yet  the  corporation  declare<l  it 
expedient  to  elect  to  these  chairs  *'some  gentlemen  of  public  spirit  and 
distinguished  abilities,  who  would  undertake  the  business  for  tlie  pres- 
ent for  the  fees  that  may  be  obtained  from  those  who^  would  readily  at- 
tend their  lectures."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  medical  school  ot 
Harvard  University.*  At  the  election  which  took  place  at  once  to  fill 
these  chairs,  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  professor  of  an- 
atomy and  surgery,  and  Benjamin  Waterhouse  i)rofessor  of  the  theory' 
and  practice  of  physic.  A  yejir  later  (11S3)  Aaron  Dexter  was  chosen 
professor  of  chemistry  and  nuiteria  medica. 

Dr.  Hersey's  legacy,  those  of  his  w  idow  and  brother,  the  bequest  of 
Maj.  William  Erving,  and  one  or  two  others  are  still  devoted  to  the 
sustaining  of  these  three  professorships. 

Although  the  medical  scIuh)!  was  considered  U)  form  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege, and  to  be  located  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Warren  from  the  first  gave 
a  portion  of  his  le(?tures  in  Boston.  The  nature  of  the  study  made  tluj^ 
arrangement  desirable,  both  from  the  facilities  for  instruction  which 
might  be  better  obtained  there,  and  from  the  importance  of  securing  the 
8er\ices  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  profession.  Aft^r  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  in  Boston  the  advantage  of  medical  study  there 


*Thifl  reference  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  to  Harvard  CoUege  as  a  uni- 
versity gave  sanction  to  the  latter  designation,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  applied 
to  the  institution,  except  in  legal  instruments;  where  the  corporate  name  would  be 
required  to  insure  their  validity. 

'^The  medical  school  was  founded  in  1782;  the  law  school  was  organized  in  1815-17; 
the  divinity  school  in  1S17;  the  Lawrence  scientific  schotd  in  18*47;  the  dental  sebocl  in 
1868;  the  school  of  agriculture  in  1871,  and  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine  in  1883. 
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was  so  evident  that  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  professors  to  Imvo 
the  medical  school  removed.  Tliis  was  later  effected,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  adoption  of  chemistry  as  a  branch  of  study 
was  the  germ  of  the  department  of  natural  science  as  later  develo])ed. 

The  next  professorship  to  be  added  was  the  Massachusetts  i)rofessor- 
ship  of  natural  history  in  1805,  and  this  was  in  1816  followed  by  the 
Bumford  professorship. 

During  this  period  of  the  college,  besides  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessorships, provision  was  ma^le  by  the  corporation  for  the  a])pointing 
of  permanent  tutors,  and  for  their  support  the  legislature  voted  to  a]>ply 
the  income  received  from  the  West  Boston  Bridge.  To  this  office  Levi 
Hedge,  m.  a.,  was  the  first  to  receive  appointment.  This  was  in  1800. 
The  duties  peitaining  to  it  were  the  same  as  those  required  of  other 
tutors,  but  in  case  of  marriage  the  holder  of  a  permanent  tutorship 
received  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  to  his  salary,  and  his  place  was  to 
be  supplied  within  the  college  walls  by  a  new  officer  called  a  "regent." 

CORPORATION  AND  OVERSEERS. 

The  powers,  duties,  mode  of  election,  and  formation  of  the  overseers 
of  Harvard  College  remained  virtually  unchanged  from  the  creation  of 
the  board,  in  1642,  until  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in 
1810,  though  meanwhile  a  State  constitution  had  replaced  the  charter 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  1778  the  question  arose  upon  the.  election  of  a  college  steward, 
whether  the  overseers  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  This  right 
the  overseers  at  first  claimed,  but  upon  an  examination  of  the  various 
chart<?rs  and  appendices  this  claim  was  abandoned  and  the  right  con- 
ceded to  the  cori)oration,  by  which  body  the  choice  of  steward  has  since 
been  made. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  framed  by  the  convention  of 
1779,  and  a<lopted  in  1780,  three  distinct  articles  were  incorporated 
which  have  reference  to  the  rights  and  i^rivileges'  of  Harvard  College. 
By  the  first  of  these  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  in  former 
times  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  were  solemnly 
ratified  and  confirmed  to  their  successors  forever.  Tlie  second  secures 
iu  x>erx>etuity  to  the  college  all  gifts,  grants,  legacies,  devises,  and  con- 
veyances, according  to  the  intent  of  the  donors.  Tlie  third  determines 
the  question  of  election  to  the  board  of  overseers,  and  invests  tliis  body 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  it  previously  enjoyed.  A  provivso 
annexed  to  the  third  article  reserves  to  the  legislature  of  the  C'ommon- 
wealth  the  i)ower  to  make  "  such  alterations  in  the  govern uicnt  of  the 
university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage  and  the  interest  of 
the  republic  of  letters,^  a  pri\ilege  conferring  the  same  x^owt^^r  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  general  court  of  the  pro\ince  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It 
al»o  requires  of  legislatures  and  magistrates  to  cherish  the  interests  of 
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literature  and  the  sciences,  e^jpevial  reference  being  made  to  the  "uni- 
versity at  Cambridge." 

In  1780  James  Bowdoin  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  coqKiration.  He 
thus  enjoyed  the  flattering  distinction  of  being  the  titst  individual  se- 
lected for  this  office  (except  the  treasurers)  who  wa«  neither  a  clergyman, 
professor,  nor  tutor.  This  new  departure  having  resulted  most  favorably 
for  the  interests  of  the  college,  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteeuth 
century  its  friends  became  convinced  that  a  right  to  a  se.at  in  the  bostfd 
of  overseers  should  be  made  elective  and  permanent,  and  not  incidental 
and  casual,  and  besides  that  it  was  no  longer  just  that  only  those  clei^- 
men  should  be  eligible  to  membership  who  lived  in  the  towns  si>ecified 
in  the  chaiter  of  1042.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  senate  were  al 
ready  finding  attendance  upon  the  business  meetings  of  the  overseers 
irksome,  and  desired  to  be  relieved.  Hence,  by  reason  of  these  various 
influences,  the  time  soon  came  when  the  changes  j^roposed  by  the  act  of 
1810  could  be  introduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  college. 

HABVABD  COLLEGE  IN  THE  BEVOLUTIONABY  WAB. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  it  was  evident  that  both  the  corporation  and  overseers  of  Har- 
vard College  deeply  sympathized  with  "  the  popular  cause."  When  in 
May,  1769,  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  sent  a  message 
to  Governor  Bernard,  objecting  to  the  stationing  of  British  soldiers  in 
King  street,  with  a  cannon  pointed  at  the  door  of  the  State  House,  the 
governor,  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  representatives,  immediately  ordered 
that  the  legislature  change  the  place  of  its  session  to  Cambridge.  As 
there  were  no  other  buildings  sufficiently  commodious  fi»r  the  purpose, 
the  legislature  "  apparently,  by  act  of  sovereign  authority,'^  took  jws- 
session  of  the  halls  of  the  college,  the  chapel  bi^.ing  used  for  tlie  sevens. 
Not  only  was  no  complaint  made  at  first  because  of  this  encroachment, 
but  even  when  the  new  chai)el  was  completed  and  its  use  asked  for  by 
the  legislature,  the  corporation  at  once  granted  the  request.  In  the 
early  part  of  1770  the  legislature  met  for  the  second  time  at  the  colle^, 
api)arently  without  objection  from  either  of  the  governing  boards.  But 
when  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Acting  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  wa« 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  college,  but  not  an  advocate  of  the  popular 
cause,  issued  writs  for  convening  the  general  court  "  at  Harvard  College 
in  Cambridge,''  the  corporation  presented  a  remonstrance,  stating  the  in- 
convenience it  occasioned  the  college,  and  objecting  to  the  establishment 
of  such  a  precedent.  The  undercurrent  of  feeling  is  indicated  by  the 
motion  made  at  the  time  in  the  board  of  overseers,  to  the  effect  that 
"  these  repeated  proroguings  of  Jhe  general  court  to  Harvard  College^ 
were  "  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  corjwration."  Theres^er 
both  the  governor  and  council  and  the  house  of  representatives  made 
formal  application  for  the  use  of  the  public  halls  of  the  college.  To  this 
the  corporation,  "  on  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case? 
gave  their  consenf 
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Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  cordiality  existing  between  the  college 
authorities  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter's  s^nnpathy  with  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  when  he  received 
the  royal  appointment  as  "captain-general  and  governor-in-chief  over 
the  provinces,"  both  he  and  the  speaker  and  members  of  the  general 
court  were  invited,  according  to  estabUshed  usage,  to  dine  with  the 
overseers  and  corporation  of  the  college.  Occasion  was  also  taken  by 
the  corporation  to  present  a  highly  laudatory  address  to  the  governor, 
in  which  suitable  mention  was  made  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  college,  and  of  the  gratification  it  gave  them  to  have 
one  of  the  sons  of  Harvard  "advanced  by  the  King  to  this  high  station." 
Shortly  after  this  the  governor  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  and  a  poem  was  sung  in  his  praise.  At  the 
very  time  this  exchange  of  amenities  was  taking  place.  Governor  Hutch- 
inson was  being  subjected  to  violent  abuse  and  denunciation  by  the 
party  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  corporation  belonged.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  this  fact,  and  of  his  later  history,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
correct  estimate  of  his  worth  and  scholarly  attainments,  which  we  en- 
tertain to-day,  it  would  be  gratifying,  had  we  space,  to  say  much  more 
in  praise  of  his  disintere«te<l  service  to  the  college  and  colony. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  the  history  of  Harvard  College 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  Even  the 
choice  of  a  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Locke  was  determined  rather  by  the  candidate's  open  and 
bold  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  British  Government  than  by  any 
acknowledged  8ui)eriority  in  respect  to  learning  or  qualifications  tor  the 
o^ce.  Especially  during  the  early  years  of  tlie  war  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  beset  with  many  diflicultie^.  The  finances  were 
in  an  embarrassed  cx)ndition;  the  rents  and  incomes  being  greatly  re- 
duced or  wholly  withheld,  and  the  remaining  resources  precarious.  As 
already  stated,  in  1772  the  legislature  came  to  the  aid  of  the  college 
by  giving  the  grant  of  a  lottery.  But  even  this  scheme  when  tried  in 
1775  proved  unsuccessful  and  an  appeal  was  miule  to  the  cori)oration 
to  take  the  imsold  tickets,  and  this  they  consented  to  do.  Soon  after 
this  Cambridge  became  the  theater  of  war,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington  the  students  were  ordered  to  vacate  the  college 
buildings.  Some  of  these  were  then  turned  into  barracks  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  even  a  part  of  the  president's  house  was  occupied  by  the 
ofiftcers.  A  month  or  two  later  the  Provincial  Congress  sitting  at  Wat^r- 
towu  ordered  that  Harvard  Hall  be  vacated  and  at  the  same  time  took 
ajK)!!  itself  the  work  of  removing  the  library  and  philosopliical  apparatus 
to  Andover.  In  July  of  this  year  the  corporation  voted  to  omit  the 
usual  exercises  of  commencement,  and  confer  the  degrees  by  a  general 
diploma.^ 

^Eliot  sayB  (p.  81)  that  **tho  celebration  of  commeiicemout  was  omitted  for  several 
years."  It  would  seem  that  the  thoughts  of  men  were  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
fitirriiig  events  of  the  time  to  care  for  metaphysical  discossions  or  forensic  displays. 
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It  wjLs  ulsr>  thought  to  be  exptnlient  t4>  remove  tbe  college  to  some 
town  away  from  the  seat  of  war.  After  some  eousideration  Con(x>rd 
wjus  the  loiution  chosen,  eH[)eeially  for  this  reason,  that  *'one  hmulreil 
and  twenty-five  students"  eonhl  Ix*  Ixmnleil  there.  To  this  place  ac- 
cordingly such  ]>}irt  of  the  library  and  a[>paratus  as  wa8  thought  to  l>e 
indispensiible  to  the  students  was  removal  from  Andover  and  set  up  in 
a  private  house.  Here  the  <*olh»ge  remained  for  more  than  a  year,  viz, 
until  the  21st  of  June,  1770.  On  that  day  the  students  were  again  as- 
sembled within  the  old  college  waUs.  But  how  changed  they  wwe! 
A  year's  occupaticm  by  the  American  Army  ha<l  made  sad  havoc 
there;  but,  undismayed  by  the  desolaticm  that  hail  been  wrought,  the 
corporation  sends  out  its  pathetic  api)eal  to  the  general  court,  saying 
that  it  can  not  doubt  that  "the  Continental  Congress  will  consider  it  a 
debt  of  justice  to  make  good  these  losses  and  damages  which  the  semi- 
nary has  thus  sustaiuHl." 

In  the  autumn  of  1777  an  event  of  great  import  to  the  college  occurred. 
After  Burgoyne's  surrender  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  been  ordered 
to  Cambridge  to  remain  there  until  they  could  l>e  transported  to  Europe. 
As  the  lu'commodations  for  them  elsewhere  were  not  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficient, the  governors  of  the  college  were  directed  to  have  the  building 
vacatexl  without  delay.  Accordingly,  on  November  29,  the  students 
were  dismissexl  to  their  homes,  with  the  injunction  to  report  themselves 
at  the  college  again  on  the  first  \Ve<lnesday  of  the  ensuing  February. 
As  the  event  proved,  very  few  of  the  college  rooms  were  occupied  by 
the  British  prisoners,  and,  tiierefore,  although  Burgoyne's  army  was 
still  quartered  in  Cambridge,  the  students  returned  at  the  appointed 
time. 

During  these  years  patriotic  feeling  ran  so  high  in  the  colony  that 
the  representatives  of  the  general  court  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
tliem  to  order  an  examination  into  the  *' political  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  instructors"  of  the  college.  A  resolve  having  been  passed 
to  that  eftci^t,  the  ^'immediate  government"  attended,  as  required,  a 
meeting  of  the  overseers  held  on  the  23d  of  April,  1776,  and  there 
presente^l  a  written  declaration  of  their  political  principles.  As  this 
proved  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  no  doubt  thereafter  existed  in 
regard  to  the  loyalty  of  the  college.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  warm 
blood  of  the  students  was  fired  with  patriotic  ardor  by  the  events  that 
were  passing  around  them.  As  early  as  17G8,  when  the  patronage  of 
iVnunican  nianufa<^tures  became  the  test  of  patriotism,  the  students  of 
the  senior  chuss  unanimously  voted  "to  take  their  degrees  in  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country."  This  resolution,  wliich  was  carried  into  effect 
at  the  ensuing  commencement,  ])ut  a  high  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
students,  and  their  action  was  huuled  in  the  journals  of  the  day  as 
retiecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  colh^ge.  The  young  men  of  Har- 
vard had  certainly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  there  is  smaU 
wonder  that  their  declamations  and  forensic  disputes  were  aglow  with 
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patriotic  fire,  and  that  their  tutors  could  with  difficulty  keep  them 
within  bounds. 

Although  the  lievolution  seemed  for  a  time  disastrous  in  it«  effect 
ui>ou  the  college,  yet,  as  events  soon  showed,  it  suffered  no  serious 
harm.  There  were  a  few  Tories  among  the  students  who  at  first,  to 
show  their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  insisted  upon  bringing  their  ''India 
tea''  into  the  commons  aiul  drinking  it  there  a.s  a  meuiiee  to  tlie  others, 
but  in  the  heaits  of  most  of  the  young  men  during  this  critical  era 
only  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  country  were  cherished.  Thus  during 
these  eventful  years  Harvard  was  enabled  to  send  out  from  her  halls 
X)atriots  as  well  as  scholars  who  were  destined  to  render  services  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  nation. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  congratu- 
latory a^ldresses  poured  in  ui)on  General  Washington  for  the  signal 
success  which  had  attended  his  briUiant  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Ac- 
cortlingly  the  corporation  and  overseers  of  the  college,  a«  an  exi)ression 
of  their  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country  and  the  college,  conferred  uix)n  him,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  both  boards,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  giving  to  him  the 
enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  upon  whom  this  honor  was  con- 
ferred by  Harvard  College. 

Tlie  ultimate  effect  of  the  American  Revolution  ui)on  the  college  was 
beneficial  in  many  ways,  and  led  especially  "to  a  great  enlargement  in 
it«  motives."    As  Professor  Shaler  says: 

With  that  periml  the  iiiHtitution  serins  to  have  passed  from  the  j?rade  now  occupied 
by  Dijiuy  of  our  academies  to  the  status  of  au  institution  of  wider  learning. 

Witliin  the  next  three  or  four  decades  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and 
divinity  were  organized,  and  the  institution  began  to  take  upon  itself 
the  enlarged  work  of  a  university. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  BEGINNING  OP  A  NEW  ERA. 

Without  attempting  to  divide  the  history  of  Harvard  College  into  dis- 
tinct periods,  it  is  readily  seen  that  external  influences  have  at  times 
wrought  radical  changes  in  its  management.  Upon  the  establishment  * 
of  the  Republic  a  more  independent  spirit  necessarily  began  to  have  influ- 
ence in  and  dominate  its  affairs.  Still  the  unsettled  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  depreciation  of  property,  and  the  poverty  of  nearly  all  classes 
of  the  people  operated  for  many  years  to  retard  the  material  progre>8s  of 
the  college.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  friends  of  Harvard  should  en- 
deavor to  recover  from  their  own  financial  embarrassments  before  they 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  imperative  needs  of  any  other  interest,  how- 
ever dearly  cherished.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  nineteenth  century 
had  already  opened  before  any  marked  change  was  apparent  that  indi- 
cated the  broadening  and  elevating  of  the  sx)here  of  the  future  college. 
This  change,  however,  was  soon  to  come.  There  was  need  of  a  master 
spirit  at  the  helm,  and  such  a  one  was  found  in  John  Thornton  Kirkland. 
By  his  election  to  the  presidency  influential  friends  were  gained,  new 
chairs  founded,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  college  gr^tly  im- 
proved. But  there  was  still  a  lack  of  sound  business  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  finances,  which  served  to  put  a  temporary  check  upon  its  ad- 
vancement and  to  delay  for  a  time  its  development  into  a  university. 
The  theological  status  of  the  college,  and  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  it  was  wholly  dominated  by  those  who  were  in  fellowship  or 
in  sympathy  with  the  Unitarian  church,  served  to  affect  very  seriously 
its  patronage  and  consequent  growth. 

Near  the  close  of  Quincy's  administration  there  was  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  friends  of  Harvard  that  the  college  was  not  main- 
taining its  former  prestige.  In  an  alumni  address  of  the  year  1844  Mr. 
D.  A.  White  voices  this  feeling.  The  younger  New  England  colleges, 
he  maintains,  are  each  year  admitting  larger  classes  of  students,  while 
for  20  or  30  years  preceding,  Harvard  College,  notwithstanding  the  supe- 
rior advantages  offered  there,  has  either  remained  stationary  or  actually 
suffered  loss  of  patronage.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  "is  fast 
becoming  simply  a  high  school  for  a  portion  of  our  youth  of  Boston  suifl 
^*T  vicinity.'^    Among  the  reasons  for  this  decline  he  assumes  that  the 
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habits  of  the  students  are  too  expeiiaiye,  and  calls  special  attention  to 
the  sumptuous  style  of  dress  and  furniture. 

Thus  it  happened  that  for  a  number  of  decades  improvements  were  of 
slow  growth,  and  while  Harvard  continued  to  maintain  its  rank  as  the 
first  college  iu  the  hind,  yet  the  management  did  little  to  make  it  a 
national  university  without  sectarian  bias,  with  doors  widely  open  to  all, 
and  with  opportunities  for  the  most  extensive  research  in  all  depait- 
ments  of  knowledge.  This  work  was  reserved  for  our  own  generation, 
after  the  nation  had  entered  upon  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
when  the  fortunate  possessors  of  wealth  were  better  disposed  to  rear 
their  monuments  in  college  walls  and  iii  the  tulvancement  of  science. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  present  able  executive  this  work  is  being 
grandly  accomplished,  and  Harvard  University  now  holds  a  plac*e  in  the 
hearts  of  all  intelligent  Americans  as  one  of  our  proudest  achievements. 

President  Willard,  after  a  long  and  successful  service  at  the  hejul  of 
the  college,  had  died  in  1804.  On  the  11th  of  December,  18(>5,  the  Hon. 
Fisher  Ames  was  chosen  his  successor.  His  is  believe<l  to  have  been 
the  first  election  of  a  layman  to  fill  this  high  office  since  the  somewhat 
unfortiunite  choice  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hoar,  in  1672.  Wliether  his  selecti<m 
was  due  simply  to  Ids  eminent  abilities  and  high  character,  or  whether 
it  wa«  in  part  indicative  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
boards  to  seek  a  new  departure  in  the  conduct  of  the  college  is  not  easy 
to  be  determined.  Fisher  xVmes  having  declined  to  jiccept  the  office,  two 
rival  candidates  appcarexl  in  the  persons  of  Professors  Pearson  and 
Webber,  both  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  apparently  well  quali- 
fied to  preside  over  the  college.  The  choice  at  length  fell  upon  the  latter, 
who  held  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  i)hilosophy. 

NEW  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

In  1804  the  fiinds  bequeathed  by  Nicholas  Boylstou,  esq.,  in  1771,  hiul 
so  accumulated  that  the  cx>ri>oration  felt  authorized  in  establishing  the 
Boylston  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  The  first  to  hold  this 
chair  was  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  insUilled  in  June, 
1806.  By  the  terms  of  acceptance  his  duties  were  limited  to  a  course  of 
public  lectures  before  the  resident  graduates,  and  before  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  of  undergraduates,  and  to  an  attendance  upon  the  decla- 
mations of  these  clksses. '  In  1810  Mr.  Adams  wjus  appointed  minister 
to  the  court  of  Russia,  and  therefore  severed  his  relation  to  the  college. 
By  request  of  the  students  who  had  been  under  his  instruction  his  lec- 
tures were  published  the  same  year,  and  give  evidence  of  the  fidelity 
and  spirit  ^v^th  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  chair. 

In  1805,  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  (establishing 
a  profe^ssorship  of  natural  histmy,  raised  by  subsi^ription  a  sum  exceeding 
$30,000.  It  would  app(»ar  therefore,  that  the  public  not  (mly  desired  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  education,  but  tliat  they  \ni\  si)eciiil  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  the  college,  for  there  were  then  com- 
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panitively  few  men  of  wealth,  and  subHcriptions  of  this  amount  were 
almost  unknown. 

William  Dandri<lge  Peck  wjus  chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund 
to  till  this  professorship.  He  was  then  living  on  his  lonely  and  obscure 
fann  in  Kittery,  where,  in  spite  of  his  isolation,  he  hjui  gained  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  profound  botanist  and  entomologist.  The  funds 
by  which  the  professorship  luwl  been  established  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  treasurer,  and  a  c^mstitution  with  numerous  arti- 
cles was  framed  to  regulate  the  method  by  which  these  should  be  ad- 
nunistered.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  professorship  was  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  visitors.  This  was  to  be  corai>osed  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  the 
president  of  Harvard  College,  the  i)re8ident  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  i>resident  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

The  management  of  the  fund  bequeathed  to  e^stablish  a  lectureship 
on  Biblical  literature  by  Samuel  Dexter  was  intmstc^d  to  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  five  associates,  to  be  elected  by 
them,  of  whom  three  were  to  be  clergymen.  This  board  was  organized 
in  May,  1811,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckmiu- 
ister  was  chosen  lecturer.  In  July  of  the  following  year  this  chair  wai> 
vacated  by  his  death,  and  the  Kev.  William  Ellery  Channing  was  chosen 
as  his  successor. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  presidency  Levi  Hedge 
was  apiiointed  professor  of  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  he  held  the  position  of  "  permanent  tutor," 
which  latter  office  Inis  ever  since  been  discontinued. 

The  estabUshment  of  the  Parkman  Professorship  in  Theology  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  divinity  school. 

In  1820  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  and  geology  was  established. 
The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  raised  by  voluntary  subscription 
through  the  efforts  of  the  triends  of  the  coUege. 

In  1814  a  friend  of  the  university,  whose  name  was  withheld,  gave 
$20,000  to  found  a  professorship  of  the  (il^reek  language  and  literature. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  was  chosen  in  the  following  year  to  fill  this 
chair,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  corporation  he  was  ijermitted  to  travel  for 
2  years  (this  period  was  afterwards  extended  to  3  years)  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  receiving  meanwhile  his  salary, 
which  was  fixed  at  $1,200. 

After  the  death  of  Samuel  Eliot,  esq.,  in  1820,  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  this  professorship,  and  therefore  the  corporation 
voted  that  the  foundation  should  be  called  ^*  the  Eliot  Professorship  of 
Greek  literature.'^  Up  tcj  that  time  no  benefactor  hjui  bestowed  upon 
the  college  so  large  a  sum  during  his  lifetime. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  separate  Latin  professorslii|^ 
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but  contempoiamHHi.sly  with  the  cst^iblishmoiit  of  the  Greek  ehair  llie 
corjwmtion  Jiiid  overstHTs  (leei(le<l  to  endow  the  Latin  chair. 

Tlie  lloyall  Professorship  of  I^aw  was  establish(Hl  in  LSir»  under  the 
will  of  the  Hon.  Isajic  Koyall,  who  beciueathed  more  than  2,000  iu*res  of 
land  in  the  towns  of  Granby  and  Royalti>n  towards  the  endowment  at 
Harvard  College  of  a  professorship  of  law  or  of  one  of  physic  or  anat- 
omy. In  1815  lion.  Isaac  Parker  was  chosen  as  first  professor  on  that 
foandation. 

In  Miiy,  1817,  at  the,  suggestion  of  Professor  Parker,  who  was  then 
chief  justice  of  Massachust^tts,  the  Law  school  was  established  at  ('am- 
bridge  and  phiced  under  the  direction  of  the  Uon.  Assihel  Stearns,  who 
was  elected  university  xm)fessor  of  law. 

In  1815  the  college  boards  received  notice  that  an  annuity  of  $1,000 
Lad  been  bequeathed  by  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  luitive  of  Woburn, 
Mass.,  better  known  as  ('ount  liumford,  a  title  which  he  received  from 
the  reigning  duke  of  Bavaria.  Besides  the  annuity  just  named  there 
was  given  the  reversion  of  an  annuity  of  $400  bequeathed  to  his  daughter, 
as  also  the  reversion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate  after  his  death. 

The  object  of  the  professorship  was  to  demonstrate  "  thfe  utility  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful 
ails,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
welLbeing  of  Society."  Jm^h  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  was  chosen,  in  181G,  as 
the  first  Rumford  professor. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  above,  Abiel  Smrth,  esq.,  of  Boston,  left  a 
bequest  of  $20,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  i)rofessorship  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages.^  This  was  to  be  used  '*  either  singly  or  in  com- 
pany with  any  other  fimd  which  may  be  given  or  appropriated  to  the 
same  puriH>se.''  Four  years  later,  viz,  in  1819,  George  Ticknor  was  in- 
augurated ^'  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literature  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres."  In  1825  this  deiiartment 
wsis  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  instructors  for  the  ItaUan  and  German 
languages. 

In  1817  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  Boylston  Medical 
School  e.stablished  a  tund  of  $1,000,  and  directed  that  th(»  income  fr()|ii 
this  should  be  distributed  in  prizes  f<n*  elocution,  with  a  view  to  advanc- 
ing the  objects  which  his  nncle  had  in  endowing  the  i>rofessorshii). 

In  1817  the  Alford  fimd,  which  was  established  in  1705,  having 
accumulated  sufficiently  for  the  imrimse,  the  Alford  Professorship  of 
Katural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity  was  founded, 
md  Levi  Frisbie  appointed  to  this  chair.  Profesvsor  Frisbie  was  a  man 
Eminently  qualified  to  adorn  the  ])osition  to  which  he  had  been  chosen, 
tod  to  few  men  is  it  given  to  make  such  a  favorable  impression  upon 
Jieir  contemporaries.  His  death  a  few  years  later  causetl  universal  sor- 
!t)w  iu  the  collegiate  circle. 
\  Besides  the  establishment  of  a  law  school,  and  the  reorganization  of 


*The  first  professorship  of  moileru  lttu«;uage8  iu  this  couutry/' — Prasideut  Eliot. 
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llif  Throlojxiriil  School  tlu'  loIloAviii^^  prolrssorsliips  first  rweivinl  ap- 
poiiitiiuMits  Hurin^  I)i\  Kirklaii<rs  presidency: 

(1)  The  Kuuiford  Professorship  on  the  application  of  Science  to  the 
usefnl  Arts. 

(2)  The  kSniith  l^roft^SvSorship  of  the  Fnnicli  and  Spanish  I^n^i^ages 
and  Literature. 

(3)  The  Alford  Professorshii)  of  Natural  lieligion,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Civil  Polity. 

(4)  The  Eliot  Professorship  of  the  (ire^k  Language  and  Li teniture ;  and 

(5)  The  Royall  Professorship  of  Law. 

Besides  these,  whose  chairs  were  fillwl,  two  others  were  founded, 
the  one  rei*eiving  the  name  of  the  McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient  and 
McMleni  History,  and  the  other  the  Perkins  Professorship  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics.  The  Dexter  Lectureship  on  Biblical  Oritieism  was 
also  filled  during  this  presidency,  the  Boylston  prizeH  foreliKnition  were 
founded,  and  a^lditional  instmction  given  to  the  undexgraiiuates  in 
sueh  studies  as  chemistry,  mineralogy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  elo- 
eution.  Many  valuable  additi<ms  were  miuie  to  the  library,  as  also  to 
the  different  cabinets  belonging  to  the  college. 

In  1829  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law  wiu^  founded,  an  su'eount  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere. 

In  lH;$;i  the  corporation  and  overseers  establishetl  a  university  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Its  objty*t  was  to 
furnish  instruction  to  the  undergraduates  in  the  various  branches  of 
imre  nmthematics.  The  meth<Kl  of  teaching  was  to  l)e  either  by  heuring 
and  criticising  recitations,  or  else  by  reading  ]>ublic  lec»tures,  but  only 
such  methods  were  to  be  followed  as  the  corporation  might  direct  or 
api)rove.  Benjamin  Peirce,  whose  fame  in  after  years  was  not  limited 
to  our  own  land,  was  elected  professor  on  this  foundation. 

Sonh*  three  years  previous  to  this  a  juofessorship  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature  hml  iK'cn  establishtMl,  and  diaries  Follen  apiminteil 
professor.  It  would  sevm  that  the  establishment  of  this  professorship 
was  looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  for  by  the  terms  of  its  foundation  it 
\\^  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  December,  18;51,  Cornelius  C\  Felton  was  (*hosen  university  pro- 
fessor and  i>ermanent  tutor  in  Greek,  and  two  years  later  he  w  as  ailva^ced 
to  the  Eliot  Professorshij)  of  Greek  Literature.  This  accession  of  a 
name  that  was  destined  to  shed  luster  upon  Harvard  College  was 
followed  in  18^^6  by  that  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  A.  M.,  formerly  profes- 
sor of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin  C<dlege,  who  was  elected  Smith 
Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres.^ 

In  1839  Jared  Sparks  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
History  on  the  fimndatitm  of  funds  bequeathed  by  John  McLean,  e^sq^ 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Iuh  Huceessor  in  this  chair  was  oue  who  bears  a  scarcely 
less  houored  uame — James  Russell  Lowell. 
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which  h'.wl  been  allowed  to  acijumiilate.   until    they   sufficed    lor   the 
endowment  of  a  professorship** 
Endoweil  iirofessorships  : 

HoUifi  Professorship  of  Divinity,  1721. 

HoUis  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  1727. 

Alford  Professorship  of  Natural  Religion;  etc.,  established  1765,  endowed  1789, 
founded  1817. 

Hersey  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  (now  the  Professorship  of  Anat- 
omy), 1782. 

Hersey  Professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  established  1783. 

Hancock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages,  founded  1764 ; 
Dexter  Lectureship  on  Biblical  Literature  united  with  if  in  1840. 

Boy Iston  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  endowed  1771;  established  1804. 

Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  endowed  1792  ;  Professor- 
ship of  Materia  Medica,  1818;  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  1827. 

Dexter  Lectureship  of  Biblical  Literature,  organized  1811. 

Eliot  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature,  1814. 

Rnmford  Professorship  and  Lectureship  on  the  Application  of  the  Sciences,  etc.,  1816. 

Roy  all  Professorship  of  Law,  established  1815. 

University  Professorship  of  Law,  established  1817.  Changed  io  Bussey  Professor- 
ship 1862. 

Dane  Professorship  of  Law,  founded  1829. 

Story  Professorship  of  Law,  established  1875. 

Parkman  Professorship  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Care,  established  1829; 
founded  anew  1841 ;  known  since  1869  as  Parkman  Professorship  of  Theology. 

BiiBsey  Professorship  of  Theology,  established  1869. 

Bussey  Professorship  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  1872. 

Plummer  Professorship  of  Christian  Morals,  1855;  present  title  given  in  1886. 

Smith  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures, 
founded  1816. 

McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  endowed  1823;  Professor- 
ship of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  established  1820;  Professorship  of  Latin,  1820;  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  1833 ;  Professorship  of  German 
Language  and  Literature,  e'stablished  1825;  discontinued  in  1835. 

Massachusetts  Professorship  of  Natural  History,  founded  1805. 

t'isher  Professorship  of  Natural  History,  1842. 

Parkmalh  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  established  1847;  changed  to 
Parkman  Professorship  of  ^natomy  1871 ;  Professorship  of  Engineering,  1847 ;  Pro- 
fessorship of  Surgery,  1847. 

Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine,  established  1854 ;  name  given  1858. 

Perkins  Professorship  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  founded  1842. 

Phillips  Professorship  of  Astronomy,  1858. 

Bussey  Professorship  of  Horticulture,  etc.,  1870;  Professorship  of  Dentistry  1867. 

Pope  Professorship  of' Latin  Language  and  Literature,  founded  1869. 

Bturgis  Hooper  Professorship  of  Geology,  founded  1865;  constituted  a  separate 
chair  in  1874. 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  endowed  1877. 

Amol4  Professorship  of  Arboriculture,  established  1879. 

Shattuck  Professorship  of  Morbid  Anatomy  1854 ;  title  changed  to  Shattuck  Pro- 
fessorship of  Pathological  Anatomy  1879. 

Peabocly  Professorship  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  founded  1886. 

Paine  Professorship)  of  Practical  Astronomy,  1887. 

Some  other  professorships  have  been  established  and  have  been  merged  into  those 
now  existing. 

»For  history  in  Harvard  College  see  "Tlie  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities,"  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  ph.  d., Professor  of  History  in  Johns  Hopkine 
University.     Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1887. 
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H  «a«  not  until  lH7l'  that  tin-  povmiinj;  InkihIs  at  Ilarvanl  ina<U>  a 
«iion-:ilf.m|,t  to  fjivc  tin-  n.lleff*-  tlit-  iMjiiipnient  of  a  <-4»oii>let*>  luii 
vi-rnity.  In  tin-  yt-ar  luinutl  jjrovisioH  was  mad«'  for  muftTring  the 
«k-jn  «•<••*  of  (liKtor  of  |.liiIo«i.i)liy  and  doctor  of  wieuce.  Still,  luitil  some 
y<-arM  lat<T,  the  i»hilo«ophi<aI  (lepartiuent  continue*!  in  a  formative  state. 
iiy  the  year  1«78  the  univerHity  ha<l  iucreaxed  it«  departments  until 
they  niiniWnMl  eight,  viz,  the  two  nndergrmlnate  schools,  which  confer 
the  de>,'reeM  of  hiichelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,  the  theolog- 
ical, ine«lic4il,  and  law  sch(M.ls,  a  j,Ta4luate  s«hool  of  jihilosophy  and 
advanced  wience  (though  this  waw  not  as  yet  definitely  organized),  and 
finally,  two  inci<lentid  s<1mm)Is,  not  then  so  commonly  found  in  a  uni- 
versity, the  s«;hool  of  agri<ulture  and  the  dental  school. 

CORPORATION  AND  OVKBSEERS.  * 

According  to  an  a<t  pa88<Ml  by  the  legislature  in  March,  1810,  a  great 
change  was  ma4le  in  the  coniiwsition  of  the  board  of  overseers.  Tliere- 
aft4-r  the  members  of  the  board  were  to  be  the  governor,  the  lieutenant 
govei-nor,  tin.  cotnicil,  tlu.  presidcnit  of  the.  senate,  the  si)eaker  of  the 
house,  and  the  president  of  the  college,  for  the  time  Iwing,  with  fifteen 
imnisters  chosen  from  the  (VmgregaHonal  churches,  and  fitTteen  la\-meu. 
All  were  to  be  resid.Mits  »»f  the  Strife,  and  their  election  was  to  take 
phui-  as  ]»rovided  for  in  the  act  governing  their  selection.  It  wa.s  pro- 
vide«l,  however,  that  this  iut  should  not  go  into  effect  until  ai)proved 
by  lM)th  college  boards.  IJy  this  proviso  all  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
<«.lleg(.  wer<f  resi)ect«-d  and  maintained.  The  act  having  been  duly  ap- 
prove<l,  the  ov.-rseers  pro(!e<MUHl  to  choose  the  number  of  laymen  and 
clergymen  specified  therein.  Hut  the  change  proiwsed  naturall'v  aroused 
much  opj,osition  on  the  i>art  of  the  six  fav<»red  townships  and  «ie  mem- 
bers of  the  «.„ate,  and  they,  in  1H12,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dominant 
iiHInence  in  tiMuSfati.  government,  but  when  they  attemi>ted  toeftectits 
repea  ,  thiM.verseers  and  corporation  took  the  ground  that  tUe  act  to 
rep(,al  could  jw.t  be  valid  without  their  consent.  Two  vears  later  the 
.«-t  of  1812  was  set  aside  and  the  original  act  k  1810  conftmietl,  but 
with  this  clause  annex«Hl,  that  "the  senate  shall,  together  ^rith  the  per- 
Kons  n.ent.oned  in  the  last  aforenamed  act,  hereafter  constitute  the 
board  «.f  o^•erseer«  of  Harvard  (College."    As  heretofore  the  validity  of 

wl'i'     '^r-  ".""'"■  ^"  '""^'*'  ">'""  '^*'  ^*^"'S  accei>ted  by  both  college 
Tins  having  been  d.me  a  new  lK)ard  was  organized  in  March 
nun  April,  1814,  and  this  law  remained  without  material  change  for 
many  years.  •  ^ 

In  the  c<,nstitntional  convention  of  1820-21,  it  was  proposed  fo  add 

tlu,  constitution  of  Massa^-husetts,  as  it  relates  to  Ilarvanl  CoUege, 

Ins  proy.s<.,  v.z:  "  That  the  Inward  of  overseers,  in  the  election  of  min' 

IS      s  of  churches  to  Ik"  members  of  said  Inmrd,  shall  .fot  be  confined  t«, 

Sin  "7-'"^'  "*■  ""•''  l«"-«™lar  'lenomination  of  Christians." 

Both  ,he  conH>rat.on  and  overseers  of  the  college  gave  their  a.ssent  to 
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(liiseiilarfjcil  lilnnty  of  choice,  but  when  it  was  submit  ted  to  thei)eoi)U* 
they  reje^*t(*d  it. 

DIFFEKENCKS  BETWEEN  THE  CORPOUATIOX  AND   IMMEDIATE   OOVERNMEXT. 

In  1806,  upon  the  resignation  of  Professor  Pearson,  the  corporation,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  ot'  the  college,  was  composed  exclusively  of 
nonresident  fellows.  Afterwards  as  vacancies  occurred  they  were  suc- 
cessively filled  by  persons  who  were  nonresidents,  so  that  an  apprehen- 
sion began  to  prevail  in  the  faculty  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the 
corporation  to  exclude  them  from  participation  in  their  body.  In  April, 
1824,  eleven  of  the  instructors  presented  a  memorial  to  the  corporation 
in  which  they  endeavored  to  show  that  by  the  charter  of  the  university 
the  fellows  are  necessarily  resident  instructors.  As  the  corporation 
failed  to  take  any  action,  the  subject  of  the  memorial  was  brought  be- 
fore the  overseens.  Tliereupon  began  one  of  the  longest  and  severest 
contestvS  in  which  the  college  has  ever  been  engaged.  The  men  who 
there  '^crossed  swords''  were  either  then  or  afterwards  famous  in  State 
or  national  affairs.  Professors  Everett  and  Andrew  Norton  came  for- 
ward as  the  champions  of  the  faculty,  while  Chief  Justice  Parker  and 
others  espoused  the  cause  of  the  overseers.  The  latter  body  stated 
their  i>osition  in  these  words: 

That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  board  that  the  resident  instructors  of  Harvard  Uni- 
rersity  have  any  exclusive  right  to  be  chosen  members  of  the  corporation. 

Still  tlie  corporation  disclaimed  any  intention  of  trying  to  exclude  the 
resident  instructors;  on  the  other  hand,  they  expressed  themselves  as 
desirous  of  making  such  a  selection  as  soon  as  the  proper  occasion 
should  offer.  This  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  was  appar- 
ently regarded  as  a  concession  by  the  aggrieved  party,  and  the  right 
was  not  further  insisted  upon. 

In  1823  a  committee  of  seven  persona,  of  which  the  Tlon.  Joseph  Story 
was  cliainnan,  was  ai>i)oint^d  to  inquire  into  tlie  state  of  the  university, 
and  rei>ort  what  changes  it  would  be  expedient  to  recommend  to  the 
corporation  for  adoption.  From  the  report  made  by  the  committee,  and 
by  another  in  the  following  year,  of  which  latter  John  Lowell  was  chair- 
man, there  was  framed,  in  June,  1825,  a  new  code  of  laws  sanctioned  by 
both  the  corporation  and  overseers. 

On  account  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  relation  between  the  corporation  and  the  immediate  government,  as 
also  concerning  the  discipline,  instruction,  and  morals  of  the  college,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  new  code  the  ''immediate  government"  was  au- 
thorized to  assume  the  name  of  the 

FACTTLTY  OF  THK   TNIVERSITY. 

They  were  to  retain  the  same  powers  as  heretofore,  and  in  addition 
they  were  authorized  to  act  by  committees.  The  president  continued 
at  the  hea^l  of  the  faculty  without  any  visitorial  pow^r  or  an  inde- 
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]H*iidoijt  iH*;rative.  Ht*  was  cxeiuiitt-i]  fnun  ••tTtain  iuiuist4'ria1  duties, 
and  iiiV4*st4Hl  with  tbost*  of  jreneral  siiiM*riiiteiMlenc'e,  aud  w;w  exiKH*ted 
to  (!arry  into  eftiH-t  the  nieasun*s  of  the  fa^-ultyJ 

The  university  wa«  di\ide<l  for  imrjMises  ol  instruetion  into  depart- 
ments, each  of  whirh  was  to  have  a  general  superintendence  of  its  own 
studies.  The  students  were  to  l>e  ehissifieil  in  divisions,  ai'eording  to 
X>rotii*ieney,  and  the  siUaries  of  the  president  and  professors  were  to  de- 
pend in  part  ui)on  the  number  in  their  classes.  The  university  was  then 
first  opened  to  i>ers<ms  who  were  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  desired 
only  to  study  in  particular  dejmrt men ts.  Examinations  were  to  occur 
more  frequently,  and  to  l)e  made  more  eflScient,  There  were  to  be  no 
more  fines,  but  the  dis<»ipline  was  to  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  system,  which  was  to  consist  of  cautions,  warnings,  solemn  ad- 
monitions, and  official  uoti<*e  to  parents  and  guardians.  Greater  offenses 
against  good  order  were  subjwt,  as  l)efore,  to  severer  punishments. 
Thesi*  were  the  essential  changes  intr<Kluced  by  the  new  system  of  laws. 

About  this  time  the  corporation  determined  that  thereafter  their 
board  should  hold  monthly  nu*etings  in  Boston.  The  keeping  of  the 
reconls,  which  hail  until  now  been  done  by  the  president,  was  delegated 
to  one  of  the  members,  who  was  chosen  sei^retary  of  the  board,  with 
authority  to  api)oint  a  clerk  and  keep  duplicate  records,  one  copy  of  which 
was  to  be  given  to  the  jiresident  and  the  other  preserve<l  at  the  place 
assigned  for  their  meeting.  The  treasurer,  who  was  required  to  render 
a  report  every  month,  was  prohibited  from  making  any  payment^  even 
to  the  j)resident  or  to  any  other  membi^r  of  the  corporation,  unle-ss  it 
had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  this  l>oard.  Salaries  could 
only  be  paid  quarterly,  an<l  no  prepayment  or  partial  payments  were 
permitted.  The  names  of  beneficiary  students  and  the  amounts  they 
received  now  first  began  to  be  enteral  in  the  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

It  would  appear  that  the  overseers  held  a  regular  annual  meeting  in 
♦Fanuary  for  the  transaction  of  their  busine^ss.  This  was  at  some  speci- 
fied \)hwe,  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  being  sometimes  chosen. 

*  Previous  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Kirklaud,  the  duties  of  the  president's  office  weir 
liuiited.  in  addition  to  some  minor  matters,  to  the  conducting  of  devotional  serviccb 
morning  and  evening  in  the  chapel;  to  the  delivering  of  some  religious  discourse,  or 
th«>  expounding  of  a  p<»rtion  of  Scripture  "at  least  once  a  month;"  to  i^residing  at 
meetings  of  the  corporation  and  faculty,  and  also  acting  as  recording  secretary  of 
both  of  these  bodies.  In  the  general  management  of  the  college  the  president  ranked 
in  the  faculty  simply  as  primuH  inter  pares  without  other  authority  than  that  of  a  double 
vote  in  case  of  an  etiual  division.  But  in  1811  and  1812  his  powers  were  enlarged. 
Thereafter  he  was  authorized  to  act  independently  respe^'ting  the  instruction  and 
goverinnent  of  the  students,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  all  new  regulations  should 
be  laiil  before  the  corporation  at  their  next  meeting.  This  enlargemenf  of  the  powers 
of  the  president  j^ave  rise  to  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  faculty,  since  the  professors 
aud  tutors  continued  to  be  consulted  by  him  just  as  they  had  been  before. 
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ELECTION  i>V  OVEUSEEKS. 

In  1843  clergymen  of  all  denominations  became  eligible  as  owrseers; 
but  not  until  1851  did  the  State  renounce  any  considerable  share  of  its 
control  over  the  coUege.  By  aet  of  that  year  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house,  the'secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  anc^  the  president  and  treti^surer  of  Harvard 
College,  together  with  30  other  x>erson8  to  be  chosen  by  the  general 
court,  irrespective  of  their  profession,  were  to  form  the  board  of  over- 
seers. Ex'Offido  membership  was  surrendered  and  the  right  of  elector- 
ship retained.  This  last  right  was  abandoned  in  1805.  Since  then  the 
board  has  consisted  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  college  and  30 
other  persons  chosen  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  of  5  years'  standing. 
Since  1880  the  office  has  been  open  to  all  alumni  of  5  years'  standing, 
whether  living  in  the  State  or  not. 

The  general  court  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  at  the  session  of  1889 
two  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  one  jimending  the  act  of  1805 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  overseers,  the  other  enlarging  the  power  of 
the  president  and  fellows  to  hold  taxable  real  estate.  Neither  act  en- 
countered any  opi)osition. 

The  amendment  of  the  act  of  1805  removed  the  one  practical  difficulty 
which  experience  had  developed  in  the  working  of  that  admirable  act; 
it  did  away  with  the  obligation  to  nominate  and  vote  for  xiarticular 
IJersons  for  particular  vacancies.  Under  the  act  as  now  amended  the  live 
persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  are  electe<l  for  the  longest 
term,  and  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  is 
elected  for  the  next  longest  term,  and  so  on. 

THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT 

of  the  university  is  thus  briefly  described  in  "  Harvard  and  its  Surround- 
ings'^: 

The  legal  title  of  the  corporation  is  the  "President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege."' The  corporation,  constating  of  the  president,  fellows  (5  in  number),  and 
treasurer,  and  the  board  of  overseers  (32  in  number)  an?  the  governinj^  powers  of  the 
university,  which  comprehends  the  following  departments:  Harvard  College,  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the  Medical  School,  the  Dental  School,  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  HuHsey  Institu- 
tion (a  school  of  agriculture),  the  College  Library,  the  Graduate  Department,  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archajology  and  Ethnology  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  it«  relations  to  it  are  affected  by  peculiar  provisions. 

Under  the  new  act  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  president  and  fellows  to  hold  real 
estate  the  university  may  take,  hold,  or  may  sell,  any  real  estate,  within  or  without 
the  Commonwealth,  which  has  been  given  to  it  for  educational  jjurposes;  and  nuiy 
invest  in,  or  sell,  productive  real  estate  within  the  Commonwealth  to  any  amount, 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the  university  **any  claim 


' "  Harvard  College"  and  **The  University  at  Cambridge  "  are  the  only  names  known 
to  the  charter,  to  the  constitution,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  legislation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.—From  Harvard  Catalogue,  1848-49. 
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to  creator  (»XOTnptitHi  from  taxation  than  it  now  IiiMuntler  tlieronHtitntinu  andlavsof 
this  Common wt'al til." 

Ttn;  pr«»8iclont  is  inin^ly  an  administrative  oflicrr  and  preHidcft  over  th*^  corporation, 
board  of  oviTscers,  and  faenlties  of  the  varioUH  departments.  The  trearturex '  lian  tlie 
custody  of  the  property  of  the  nniversity.  The  academic  council  no  longer  exist-H. 
Candidates  for  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences  are  now  recommended  by  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences.  The  faculty  of  each  dejiartment  has  the  immediate  charge  of  it.  •A 
dean  is  appointed  for  each  faculty,  of  which  he  '\g  in  fact  vice-presidi^nt.  The  regis- 
trar under  the  general  direction  of  the  dean  is  the  medium*  between  the  student  and 
the  college  faculty,  and  keeps  the  records  of  that  faculty  and  of  the  admissitm,  attend- 
.ance,  and  conduct  of  the  students,  superintends  examinations,  preparer  all  scales  of 
scholarships,  and  is  diainnan  of  the  parietal  committee.  The  parietal  committ«ts 
formed  of  the  proctors^  and  otllcers  of  instruction  who  reside  within  the  college 
buildings,  takes  cognizance  of  otfenses  by  students  against  good  order  and  decorum. 
The  bursar  is  the  treasurer's  agent  at  Cambridge,  and  recefves  the  bonds  and  collects 
the  amount  due  from  students.  The  curators  of  the  mnseums,  the  dirt»ctor  of  the 
observatory,  and  the  director  of  the  botanic  garden  have  charge  of  their  respective 
departments.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  overseers  keeps  Us  records,  etc.,  and  the 
secretarii^s  of  the  various  departments  are  the  assistants  of  the  de^ns.  The  proctors 
are  the  academical  police  officers.  The  officers  of  instruction  and  government  in- 
clude the  professors,  assistant  professors,  tutors,  instructors,  and  proctors.  There 
arc  many  other  officers,  but  these  are  the  most  important.' 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  college  that  no  teacher  is  commanded  to  do  anything;  his 
work  is  only  suggested  to  him  by  his  superior  officers.  The  controlling  boards,  the 
faculties,  the  corporation,  and  the  board  of  overseers  never  assume  a  mandatory  re- 
lation to  each  other,  or  to  the  individuals  who  compose  them. 

The  responsibility  for  the  proper  execution  of  duties  is  thus  left  to  the 
individual  officers. 

It  would  certainly  l>e  difficult  to  contrive  a  better  form  of  college  gov- 
ernment than  that  which  now  exists  at  Harvard.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  ibund  that  the  composition  of  the  boards  was  as  follows:  In  the  cor- 
poration there  wa*s  but  one  clergyman,  an  orthodox  Congregationali.st, 
all  the  other  members  being  laymen;  in  the  board  of  overseers  there 
were  5  clerg>^men,  and  of  these  3  were  Unitarians,  ^1  Episcopalian, 
and  1  Orthodox  ('ongregationalist.  The  government  of  the  university 
is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hold  brosid  views  upon  educatioa, 
and  other  great  questions  of  our  time.  Some  of  these  bear  names  that 
are  honoretl  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  wherever 
sound  learning  is  inculcated. 


*  The  treasurer  may  now  at  his  pleasure  procure  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
deputy  selected  by  himself. 

''In  1805  there  was  introduced  into  the  college  the  class  of  officers  called  proctors. 
It  was  their  duty  to  reside  within  the  college  walls  and  preserve  order.  Their  duty 
had  previously  been  performed  by  the  "parietal  tutor,"  an  officer  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  permanent  tutor  in  the  case  of  the  latter*s  marriage.  Whenever  very  grave 
otieiises  were  committe<l  by  the  students  the  proctors  reported  the  offenders,  not  to 
the  tutors,  but  to  the  college  faculty. 

''The  following  regulation  with  reference  to  a  "patron"  was  regularly  pnbUshcd  in 
the  annual  catalogue  up  to  the  year  1869-70:  "Some  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  not 
of  the  faculty,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  corporation  to  be  patron  of  all  students  not 
of  this  Commonwealth,  who  belong  to  places  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  regulations 
herein  provided,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  such  studeuta." 
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f  Protu  the  statutes  of  the  university  in  the  auniml  catalogue.] 
•  *  »•'#  •  •  * 

(2)  PresidenL — It  is  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  university  to  call  meotinf^sof 
the  corporation,  and  presldo  at  the  same;  to  act  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  corporation  and  the  overseers,  and  between  i\iv  corporation 
and  the  faculties ;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  overstH)r8  on  the  j^eneral  condition 
of  the  university;  to  preside  on  pulilic  academic  days;  to  preside  over  the  several 
faculties;  to  direct  the  official  correspondence  of  the  university;  to  ac(|uaint  him- 
self with  the  state,  interests,  and  wants  of  the  whole  institution;  and  to  e.xercise 
a  general  superintendence  over  all  its  concerns.  For  the  better  discharge  of  these 
duties,  he  must  live  in  Cambridge. 

(3)  Treasurer. — ^The  treasurer  has  the  custody  of  all  the  property  of  the  university. 
He  is  reixnired  to  submit  his  accounts,  and  all  evidences  of  the  property  under  his 
charge,  to  the  committees  of  inspection  appointed  by  the  corporation  and  overseers 
severally,  and  to  make  annually  to  the  overseers  a  statiimont  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  university. 

The  bursar  and  the  superintendent  of  buildings  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
treasurer,  and  are  his  agents  in  Cambridge. 

All  officers  who  are  intrusted  with  property  belonging  to  the  university  ^re  re- 
quired to  keep  invontofies  of  the  same,  which  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
treasurer,  and  to  have  all  such  property  designated  as  university  property  by  suit- 
able marks. 

(4)  Tenures  of  office. — In  all  departments  of  the  university,  professorships  are  held 
without  express  limitations  of  time.  Assistant^professorships  are  held  for  5  years, 
and  tutorships  for  not  more  than  3  years.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  an  assist- 
ant professor  or  tutor,  his  connection  with  the  university  ceases,  unless  he  be  reai>- 
pointed.  Lecturers  are  appointed  for  not  more  than  t  year.  Instructors  are  ap- 
pointed for  such  terms  as  convenience  may  reciuire.  Tutors  and  instructors  arc  re- 
sponsible, in  regard  to  their  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching,  to  the  professors  in 
their  respective  branches  of  study.  Proctors  are  appointed  to  assist  the  faculties  in 
the  conduct  of  examinations,  and  in  the  preservation  of  order  within  the  university 
precincts.  All  officers  of  instruction  and  government  are  subject  to  removal  for  in- 
adequate performance  of  duty,  or  for  misconduct. 

(5)  University  council. — The  university  council  consists  of  the  president,  professors, 
and  assistant  professors  of  the  university  and  such  other  university  officials  us  the 
corjioration  with  the  consent  of  the  overseers  may  appoint  members  of  the  council. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  council  to  consider  questions  which  concern  more  than  one 
faculty  and  ques^ns  of  university  policy. 

(6)  Faculties. — ^Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  §chool,  and  the  Graduate 
School  are  together  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  faculty,  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  other  schools  of  the  university  are  each  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  a  faculty.  Each  faculty  is  composed  of  all  the  professors,  assistant  professors  and 
tutors,  and  of  all  the  instructors  appointed  for  a  term  longer  than  one  year,  who 
teach  in  the  department  or  departments  under  the  charge  of  that  faculty.  The 
president  is  a  member  of  each  faculty. 

A  faculty  may,  at  its  discretion,  delegate  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  ordinary 
matters  of  administration  and  discipline,  except  the  power  to  inflict  the  penalties 
of  dismission  and  expulsion,  to  administrative  boards,  nominated  from  among  its 
memljers  by  the  president,  and  appoint-ed  by  the  cori>oration  with  the  consent  of 
the  overseers.  Every  such  board  shall  be  sulyect  to  the  authority  of  the  faculty 
from  which  it  is  appointed.  Any  jwlministrative  board  established  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen  niemliers. 

(7)  Deans. — Each  faculty  has  a  dean,  who  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  with 
the  consent  of  the  overseers,  Horn  among  the  members  of  the  faculty.     Harvard 
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College,  the  Lawreuce  Scieutitic  Sehool,  antl  the  Graduate  School  also  have  each 
a  (lean,  who  is  appointed  \xy  the  corporation,  with. the  consent  of  the  overseers,  from 
among  the  nienihers  of  the  fiwiilty  of  arts  and  sciences.  Each  dean  is  the  cLief 
executive  officer  of  his  faculty,  college,  or  sehool,  is  responsihle  for  the  proper  prep- 
aration and  conduct  of  its  husiness,  and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  president. 

(8)  Academic  ifear. — The  academic  year  hegins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  commencement  is  held  on  the  last  We^lnes- 
day  in  .Tune.  The  vacation  begins  at  commencement  and  ends  on  the  last  Weilnes- 
day  in  September.  The  Christmas  recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December  and  eod-s 
on  tln^  2d  of  January.  The  spring  recess  begins  on  the  Weilnesday  before  Fa«t  Day 
and  ends  on  the  Tuemlay  after  Fjist  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  22d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  30th  day  of  May  are  holidays. 

(9)  DegrcvH. — The  ordinary  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bach- 
elor of  Agricultural  Science,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Master  of 
Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Dental 
Medicine,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Me<licine,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Mining  Engineer  are 
conferred,  after  recommendation  by  the  several  faculties,  by  vote  of  the  corporation, 
with  the  consent  of  the  overseers.  It  is  required  that  no  candiilatt*8  for  the  orilinary 
degrees  be  recommended,  except  after  thorough  public  examination,  and  a  residence 
at  the  university  of  at  least  1  year.  There  are  four  gradcis  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  two  grades  of  the  <legree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  three  grades  of  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  of  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer. 

Honorary  degrees  are  conferred  by  vote  of  the  corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
overseers. 

#  w  tt  «  ^a*  * 

(11)  Jionds  and  registration. — Every  student  must,  on  his  admission  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  give  a  bond  to  the  treasurer  or  the  bursar  or  otherwise  secure 
the  payment  of  his  dues  to  the  university. 

(12)  Discipline. — The  rcspectivw  faculties  have  authority  to  impose  tines  and  levy 
assessments  for  damage  done  to  property;  to  inflict,  at  their  discretion,  such  penal- 
tics  as  may  be  thought  essential  to  maintain  good  discipline. 

ST.VTUTES  AFFKCnxa  THE   SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY. 
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#  #  #  •  #  « 

(15)  Religions  services. — Daily  prayers  are  held  in  the  chapel  during  term  time. 
SeJtts  are  providecl,  at  the  expense  of  the  college,  for  all  students  who  attend  the 

Sunday  services  of  the  several  religious  denominations  having  established  places  of 
worship  in  the  immediate  vieinity  of  the  college. 

(16)  Tho  divinity  srhvol. — No  assent  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  or  practices  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians  is  re<iuired  of  instructors  or  students  in  the  di\inity 
school. 

(17)  The  college  library. — The  college  library,  in  Gore  Hall,  is  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  university.  Its  privileges  are  also  granted,  under  special  regulations,  to  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  university. 

The  general  control  and  oversight  of  the  library  is  committed  to  the  council  of  the 
library,  consisting  of  the  president,  the  librarian,  and  six  other  persons,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the  overseers,  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  council  is  lilled  in  the  same  manner  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tln^  council  to  m.ake  rules  for  the  administration  of  the  library; 
to  direct  the  purchase  of  books,  to  the  extent  of  th»^  fiiiKls  applicable  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  visit  ami  inspect  the  theological,  law,  medical,  and  other  special 
libraries. 
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The  librarian  ami  the  iissistaut  lihrariaiis  are  choHeu  iu  the  name  maimer  as  ofti- 
cers  of  instructiou  and  goverumeut,  aud  are  under  the  same  liability  to  removal. 

The  librarian  has  the  care  and  cnstody  of  the  library.  It  is  his  duty  to  superin- 
tend its  internal  a<Iministration,  enforce  the  rules  and  conduct  the  correspondence, 
and  to  make  annually  a  written  report  on  the  condition  of  the  library  to  the  library 
committee  of  the  overseers  and  to  the  corporation. 

THE  FINANCES. 

It  seems  to  the  present  generation  not  at  all  easy  to  nnderstand  how 
that  three  or  four  8(M)re  years  ago  the  exlucate^l  men  of  Harvard  could 
look  with  complacency  upon  those  financial  methods  which  would  t4)-day 
appear  not  only  antiquated,  but  puerile  and  harmful.  Still,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  could  think 
of  no  better  way  of  raiding  funds  than  by  having  recourse  to  the  perni- 
cious methotls  of  the  prei'Ming  century.  It  therefore  happened  that  in 
1806  permission  was  again  granted  by  the  legislature  to  resort  to  the 
lottery.  The  amount  named  was  $30,000.  This  was  to  meet  tlu^  bal- 
ance due  to  the  college  for  stock  expended  in  erecting  Stoughton  Hall, 
to  make  needed  repairs  upon  Massachusetts  Hall  and  other  college 
buildings,  or  else  to  erect  a  new  building.  By  this  means  abimt  $20,000 
was  raised.  In  1811  the  building  of  a  new  hall  was  b(»guu,  and  the 
work  was  completed  in  1813.  The  cost  was  nearly  $24,500;  aud  the 
building,  in  honor  of  Sir  Matthew  Holworthy,  the  most  munificent  bene- 
factor of  the  seventeenth  century,  received  the  name  of  Holwortliy 
Hall. 

In  1810  $5,000  were  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  of  Mendon.  The  object  of  this  bequest  was  to  promote 
*^  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  motive  of  the  do- 
nor, as  explained  in  the  statement  of  another,  is  that  he  disapproved 
*'  the  dogmas  of  the  famed  theologists  of  Geneva,  which  he  considered 
as  unsupported  by  Scripture  and  doing  violence  to  the  moral  attributes 
of  God.'' 

In  February,  1814,  the  trustees  of  the  Xew  England  Colleges  having 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  aid,  an  act  was  passed  *'  for  the  encour- 
agement of  literature,  piety,  morality,  and  the  useful  arts  and  sciences." 
In  this  measure  it  was  i)rovided  that  a  bank  tax  should  be  divided 
between  the  colleges  of  Harvard,  Bowdoin,  and  Williams,  in  certain 
specified  proportions,  for  a  period  of  10  yciirs.  From  this  source,  there- 
fore, Harvard  College  received  $10,000  annually,  a  total  gift  to  the  col- 
lege of  $100,000.  In  disbursing  this  sum  the  legislature  provided  that 
one-fourth  should  be  ai^plied  to  the  partial  or  total  reducti4)n  of  the  tuition 
fees  of  such  students  (not  excx>eding  half  thid  members  of  any  class)  as 
should  apply  therefor.  This  wjis  tln^  first  and  only  grant  of  money  by 
the  legislature  to  the  college  after  the  formation  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. In  the  entire  history  of  the  college  the  State  has  never  fouud(Ml 
a  professorship  or  established  a  permanent  fund  for  any  object  what- 
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evor.  It  has  built,  in<;ludin^  the  money  raiseil  by  lotteries,  six  eollei^e 
buildings,  namely,  Massacliusett«,  Harvard,  Stoughton,  Ilollis,  Ilol- 
worthy  (1812),  and  University  Halls,  the  medieal  college  in  Bostou, 
and  the  old  president's  house. 

About  the  period  already  referred  to  Holden  Chapel  was  newly  ar- 
range^l,  so  that  the  medical  lerture^s  at  Cambridge  e(mld  be  held  there, 
and  eostly  wax  preparations  were  pur(*ha,sed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
dissecting  human  subjects  at  the  lectures  a[)pointed  for  undergraduate.s. 

Until  the  year  1812  the  ftieulty  and  students  of  Harvard  College 
worshiped  in  the  first  parish  church  of  Cambridge.  In  that  yeiir  the 
overseers  thought  that  it  would  be  for  the  lul vantage  of  the  students  if 
the  services  of  the  Sabbath  couhi  be  held  within  the  walls  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  measure  wa^  accordingly  re(H)mmended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  governing  boards,  and,  being  heartily  secondcnl  by  them,  a 
chapel  was  completed  in  1814  in  University  Hall,  and  a  distinct  church 
organized,  public  worshii>  being  conducted  by  the  facidty  of  the  theo- 
logical school. 

University  Hall,  at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1815,  was  by  far  the 
most  expensive  structure  that  luui  been  built  upon  the  college  campus. 
The  total  cost  was  $65,000,  and  the  funds  to  meet  this  expenditure  were 
deriveil  in  part  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bank  tax  voted  by  the  State 
legislature,  and  in  part  from  private  donations. 

In  addition  to  the  $20,(M)0  given  by  Samuel  Eliot  for  the  founding  of  a 
[Professorship  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  the  sons  of  this 
donor,  William  H.  and  Sanuud  Atkins  Eliot,  became  generous  bi^nefac- 
tors  of  the  college,  and  made,  besides  other  gifts,  valuable  contributions 
of  books  to  the  library. 

In  1814  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  perlnitting  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  college  to  hold  land,  tenements,  etc.,  witlun  the  State  to  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  $12,000  over  and  above  the  amount  which  it  was 
previously  allowed  to  hold.  The  buildings  occujued  by  the  students 
were  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

Pre\ious  to  the  i)residency  of  Dr.  Kirkland  the  management  of  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  college  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation,  but,  as  already  stated,  greater  authority  was  conferred  ui>on 
President  Kirkland,  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  others 
in  the  coriwration,  attempted  to  remove  the  former  limitations  to  its 
expansion  and  establish  its  foundations  upon  a  broad  and  more  secure 
basis,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  it  to  assume  the  character  as  well 
as  the  name  of  a  luiiversity.  But  to  accomplish  these  objects  new  dan- 
gers had  to  be  encountered.  In  multiplying  professorships,  in  making 
tutors  professors  after  (i  yeiirs  of  satisfaetory  service,  in  increasing  the 
salaries  of  iirofessors  and  tutors,  in  assisting  meritorious  students,  and 
in  introducing  other  reforms,  the  expiMuliturc.s  were  gnnitly  increascMl. 
It  frequently  happened  that  a  professor  wjis  appointcHl  to  a  chair  wht^n 
the  funds  destined  for  it  were  (iuite  inadequate  to  his  supi>ort.    In  that 
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event  the  amount  of  the  deficit  liad  to  be  taken  from  tlie  tuition  fees. 
It  was  President  Kirkland's  custom  to  distribute  with  constant  gener- 
osity firom  his  own  income  and  also  to  secure  assistance  from  his  wealthy 
friends  for  indigent  but  promising  students.  He  never  hesitated,  in<ieed, 
to  make  use  of  all  the  ftinds  in  the  college  which  could  be  placed  at  his 
di8i>o8al  for  this  purpose. 

Up  to  this  time  the  medical  i>rofessors  had  been  supported  either  by 
fees  or  by  the  income  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  their  professor- 
ships. It  was  now  proposed  to  increase  their  salaries,  and  to  do  this  the 
corporation  had  recourse  to  raising  the  price  of  tuition,  but  voted  to 
render  assistance  in  special  cases. 

During  the  10  years  from  1814  to  1824,  $25,000  was  appropriated  from 
the  bank  tax  to  assist  indigent  students ;  of  the  remaining  $75,000  there 
was  pledged,  as  already  stated,  for  the  building  to  be  constructed  for 
the  medical  college  the  sum  of  over  $20,000.  The  balance  (only  $50,000 
was  ever  received)  was  appropriated  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  Uni- 
vei-sity  Hall.  While  the  distribution  of  the  bank  tax  continued  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  imiversity  rapidly  increased,  so  that  at  times  there 
were  more  than  three  hundred  enrolled.  The  spirit  of  liberality  mani- 
fested by  the  president  became  contagious,  and  affected  not  only  the 
corporation,  but  all  departments  of  the  college.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  expenditures  were  in  excess  of  the  income. 
University  Hall  alone  had  cost  $14,000  more  than  the  amount  ret^eived 
for  its  construction.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  retrenchment  was  neces- 
sary unless  larger  endowments  could  be  secured. 

Between  1814  and  1824  the  corporation  had  expended — 

For  the  Medical  College  building $21,000 

For  University  Hall 64, 000 

For  repairing  buildings  and  improving  grounds 25, 000 

On  the  library  and  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatun 8, 000 

As  beneficiary  aid  to  students 24, 000 

Total 142,000 

Meanwhile  the  grounds  had  been  greatly  beautified,  and  for  this  serv- 
ice the  college  was  specially  indebted  to  the  steward,  Stephen  Higginsoii, 
jr.,  and  to  John  Lowell,  who  caused  to  Iw  set  out  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  have  since  thrown  their  increasing  shadows  over  the  grounds, 
and  now  so  gracefully  adorn  the  fine  college  campus. 

In  the  financial  embarrassments  which  then  overtook  Harvard  Col- 
lege, it  was  most  natural  that  the  governing  boards  should  turn  to  the 
legislature  for  aid.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  she  had  been  its 
fostering  mother,  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  would  ever  continue  to  ex- 
tend tlie  helping  hand  and  take  an  affei»,tionate  interest  in  its  welfare. 
But  in  this  expectation  the  friends  of  Harvard  were  disappointed.  The 
legii^lature  closed  its  hand,  saying  in  effect  that  the  college  had  reached 
mature  years,  and  should  learn  to  provide,  for  its  own  nei^essities.  No 
otlier  course  was  therefore  j)i)en  but  to  retrench.  Still  so  loth  were  the 
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authorities  to  do  this  that  the  vote  reducing  the  einolumeuts  of  the 
pre^iideut  and  the  professors  was  not  to  take  eflfect  until  some  two  years 
later,  September  30,  1828. 

The  loss  of  the  beneficiary  aid  received  from  the  bank  tax  and  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  college  reduced  the  number  of  student* 
from  three  hundred  and  over  in  1822,  to  two  hundred  or  less  in  1826. 
During  1825  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  income  by  more  than  f  4,(KK». 
The  reascm  of  this  deficiency  was  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  t4ie 
unappropriatetl  funds,  some  of  which  had  been  spent  in  improving  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  had  been  greatly  reduced  since  1810. 

But  however  great  the  embarrassment  of  the  college  was,  the  closest 
scrutiny  could  reveal  neither  fraud,  embezzlement,  nor  selfish  appro- 
priations of  the  college  funds.  All  the  expenditures  had  e\idently 
been  incurred  with  an  honest  intent  to  advance  the  interests  and  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  institution. 

Near  the  close  of  1826  a  committee  of  the  most  highly  honored 
friends  of  the  university  was  appointed  to  devise  plans  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  exx)enses.  The  members  of  this  committee  took  the  ground 
that  high  tuition  fees  diminished  the  number  of  students,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  price  of  tuition  per  annum  be  fixed  at  $30  instead  of 
$55.  They  recommended  also  a  uniform  system  of  retrenchment  in  all 
departments  of  the  college,  by  which  it  was  estimated  that  an  annual 
saving  of  $8,000  would  be,  effected.  This  recommendation  wa*s  adopted 
and  went  into  effect  in  April,  1827.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
prosperous  state  of  the  finances.  This  committee  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press their  conviction  that  the  college  was  constantly  improving  in  its 
means  of  instruction,  as  also  in  its  morale  and  discipline. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Theo- 
logical Education  in  Harvard  University  (which  was  incorporated  io 
1826),  the  sum  of  $10,327.23  was  raised  towards  the  erection  of  Divinity 
Hall. 

The  cost  of— 

Divluity  Hall  was $31,477.67 

The  matron's  house 2, 848. 90 

Funiiture  for  Divinity  Hall  and  matron^s  house 2, 562. 08 

All  the  gifts  from  the  public  treasury  to  Harvard  College  during  the 
period  from  1780  to  1840  amounted  to  about  $170,000.  The  i)ermi8sion 
given  in  1794  and  1806  by  the  legislature  to  raise  money  by  lotteries  was 
not  a  gift  from  the  State.  The  State  gave  nothing  but  a  license.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  donated  by  individuals,  either  in  money  or  in 
articles  the  value  of  which  could  be  estimated,  the  sum  of  $577,81 7.30, 
besides  gifts  of  various  sorts  which  can  not  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  1848,  according  to  the  treasurer's  report,  the  property  of  the  col- 
lege amounted  to  $800,000,  of  wluch  $472,000  was  nominally,  but  imly 
$390,000  really,  productive.  The  funds  appropriated  to  the  law  school 
amounted  then  to  $41,855.76,  a  large  portiou  of  which  had  a<H3umulated 
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from  its  own  resources.  The  average  income,  exclusive  of  some  $16,iKM) 
which  was  specifically  appropriated  to  certain  pui'poses,  was  $23,633.11, 
and  the  annual  expenses  were  over  $40,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  moiu^y 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  college  had  therefore  to  be  drawn  fiom 
the  students.  Of  the  productive  funds  less  than  one-half  was  left  to  (he 
ume^tricted  use  of  the  college,  the  rest,  as  the  record  states,  being 
"appropriated  for  specific  purposes.''  The  statement  can  hardly  be 
called  in  question,  that  nearly  the  entire  productive  property  at  tliat 
time  was  the  result  either  of  private  munificence  or  of  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation. 

By  legislative  acts  ip  1828  and  1836  the  college,  without  compensation 
or  indemnity,  was  deprived  of  the  rents  from  the  Charlestown  ferry, 
which  then  amounted  to  an  annuity  of  $666.66.  The  beginning  of  tliis 
benefaction  dated  from  the  opening* of  the  college  in  1640. 

The  first  building  erected  during  Quincy's  presidency  was  the  one 
known  as  the  Old  Law  School.  It  was  a  two-story  brick  building,  the 
gift  of  Hon.  Nathan  .Dane,  completed  in  1832  and  enlarged  in  1845.  It. 
formerly  served  as  a  lecture  room  and  held  the  law  library  with  its 
paintings  and  busts  of  men  distinguished  for  legal  abihty. 

At  the  time  Quincy  published  his  History  of  Harvard  University  th  ?> 
benefactions  of  Christopher  Gtore  had  exceeded  in  amount  those  of  any 
other  patron  of  the  college.  This  generous  friend  was  a  jurist  of  suc!i 
eminence  that  his  name  is  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Theophilus  Par- 
sons and  Fisher  Ames.  Among  the  public  offices  he  held  were  those  of 
governor  of  the  State  and  United  States  Senator.  There  was  no  re- 
striction placed  upon  his  bequest,  except  that  it  should  be  for  "  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue,  science,  and  literature  in  said  university.''  The  sum 
realized  from  it  by  the  college  amounted  to  about  $100,000. 

A  fireproof  building  for  the  library  seemed  to  the  corporation  to 
be  the  most  irai>erative  need  of  the  university,  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined that  a  part  of  the  bequest  should  be  devoted  to  this  piu'pose. 
It  was  thought  that  such  a  building,  beautiful  in  architecture  and  ma- 
terial, and  sufficiently  capaciaus  to  hold  the  books  that  would  probably 
accumulate  during  the  present  century,  would  be  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  character  and  Uberal  spirit  of  so  eminent  a  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  college. 

This  edifice  was  begun  in  1837,  and  by  1840  completed  to  the  pinnacles 
and  finished  inside.  The  biulding  presents  a  very  pure  specimen  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  its  form  and  proportions.  The 
stones  used  in  its  construction  are  of  the  very  hard  sienite  or  Quincy 
granite,  so  that  elaborate  ornaments  had  to  be  omitted.  The  design 
was  from  Kings  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  England.  This  was  the 
first  building  on  the  college  grounds  which  laid  any  claim  Uy  architec- 
tural excellence.    Ifbears  the  name  of  Gore  Hall. 

Another  illustrious  name  among  the  benefactors  of  Harvard  College 
was  that  of  the  navigator,  scientist,  and  mathemetician,  Nathaniel  Bow- 
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tUU'h,  Witb*mt  hsiviu^  ♦-nHiy#-«i  any  i»f  th«*  advantages  of  a  college 
training,  hij<  name  N-fore  hijt  d*^th  bt^'^iine  identified  with  the  loftiest 
bramrhert  of  s^rienee,  and  linkf^  at  least  in  the  tboogfats  of  his  contem- 
p^iranei*,  with  th#isse  of  Xewton  and  La  Plac-e.  If  we  except  the  treas- 
urem  of  the  college,  he  was  the  fir^t,  >incf  the  eariiett  years  of  its  his- 
tor>',  to  lie  chosen  a  member  of  the  corporation,  without  being  an 
alomnrM  of  the  institution.* 

In  184^5  a  lierjuest  of  ^rMKi^M  was  niaile  frjr  the  purpose  of  educating 
y^ning  men  who  give  e^ident^e  of  nfre  powers  in  any  department  of  men- 
tal a^'ti\ity,  and  this  supixirt  is  to  be  granted  even  before  the  recipient 
rea<rhc?«  the  u>sual  age  for  entering  college. 

In  the  8ame  year  as  the  above  bequest  tlie  building  for  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  t25,<M)U,  being  the  donation 
of  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  It  is  a  three-story  and  basement  brick 
buihling  with  a  two-Ktory  L,  and  foruLS  the  east  wing  of  the  projected 
Iniilding.  Of  most  of  the  buildings  since  erected  we  cannot  attempt  to 
give  any  detailed  desc'riptioa.  Boylston  Hall,  the  chemical  labratory, 
was  erecte^l  in  1857,  and  to  this  a  mansard  roof  was  added  in  1871,  tbe 
total  cost  l>eing  alwut  $70,0(K).  The  hall  is  built  of  Rockport  granite, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Ward  Nicholas  Boylstou,  of  Boston.  According  to  the 
lK*xniest,  the  building  was  to  be  used  **for  an  anatomical  museum  and 
library  room,  t*)gether  with  a  lecture  room  and  chemical  laboratory." 

(rray's  Hall  was  built  by  the  corporation,  in  1863,  as  an  investment 
of  c/>llege  funds.     It  bears  the  name  of  three  benefactors  of  the  college. 

Matthews  Hall  was  erected  in  1872,  in  the  Grothic  style  of  architecture, 
at  a  cx>st  of  nearly  $120,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  Nathan  Matthews,  of 
liost^m.  It  is  diWdwl  into  suites  of  rooms  and  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  cM)llege  dormitories. 

Another  attractive  dormitory,  built  in  the  same  year,  is  Weld  Hall. 
Though  of  bri(rk,  it  has  belts  of  light  sandstone  and  is  in  the  Elizabejhau 
style  of  architecture,  and  five  stories  high.  It  was  the  gift. of  WiHiam 
F.  Weld,  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

Thayer  Hall  was  built  in  1870,  and  cost  about  $100,000.  It  was  the 
gift  of  Nathani(*l  Thayer,  of  Boston,  in  m'emory  of  his  father.  Rev.  iNa- 
thaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.,  and  his  brother,  John  Eliot  Thayer. 

Applet^m  ('hapel  was  built  in  1858,  but  has  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Its  total  c^)st  has  been  about  $68,000.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Samuel  Apyileton,  wlio  died  July  11,  1853,  and  bequeathed  $200,000 
for  Kifientiflc,  literary,  and  charitable  piu-poses.  Of  this  amount  his 
execut4)rH,  in  November,  1854,  gave  $50,000  to  Harvard  College  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel. 

Other  buildirgs  belonging  to  the  university,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  flnest  in  t\w  land,  are  Sever  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Sever;  Austin  Hall,  the  New  Law  School  Building,  erected  in  1883, 
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on  the  site  where  Thayer  Commons  Hall  formerly  stood ;  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory,  eompU»ted  at  a  eost  of  over  $l()0,(MM),  named  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  Ooolidge,  grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  the  Hemen- 
way  Gymn;isium,  bnilt  in  1878  at  a  e4)st  of  $100,000,  tlie  jfift  of  Au- 
gustus Hemenway,  of  Boston,  of  the  class  of  1875;  Divinity  Hall, 
Memorial  Hall,  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archfleology  and  Eth- 
nology, Agassiz  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Bussey  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  Building,  and  others  which  have  been  either  described 
or  referred  to  in  these  pages — forming  altogether  the  most  impressive 
and  expensive  grouping  of  college  buildings  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

The  material  growth  of  the  college  since  the  close  of  the  ci\il  war  has 
been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American  C/olleges.  In  1878  the 
number  of  buildings  on  the  college  grounds  Imd  increased  to  14.  Of 
these,  1  was  the  library,  4  were  used  for  recitations,  and  7  as  dormitories, 
and  besides  these  were  Appleton  and  Holden  Chapels.  To-.day  the 
number  of  buildings  exceeds  25,  and  scarcely  a  ye^ir  passes  without  wit- 
nessing some  addition  to  tliis  number.  Of  all  these,  Massachusetts  and 
Harvard  and  Hollis  Halls  were  built  with  the  money  of  the  State;  two, 
Stoughton  and  Holworthy,  were  built  with  the  procecnls  of  lotteries, 
granted  by  the  general  court  in  1772, 1794,  and  18(K>;  and  the  rest  have 
been  erected  with  the  resources  of  the  college  or  from  th^  benefactions 
of  its  friends. 

Of  the  three  ancient  buildings,  Massachusetts  Hall,  built  in  1720,  is 
the  only  6ne  now  standing;  Stoughton  Hall,  in  the  rear,  having  been 
removed,  and  Harvard  Hall  having  been  replaced  by  a  second  of  the 
same  name,  built  in  1764-05.  Massachusetts  externally  preserves  the 
same  appearance  that  it  did  150  years  since,  except  that  the  clock 
has  been  removed,  and  only  the  wooden  shield  on  which  the  dial  wa« 
placed  remains,  but  in  1870  the  whole  interior  was  remodeled.  Har- 
vanl  Hall  was  most  distinctly  the  center  of  college  life.  Here  was  the 
dining  hall  where  the  students  dined  in  common,  the  kitchen  and  but- 
tery to  which  they  went  morning  and  evening  for  their  bowl  of  chocolate 
or  milk  and  piece  of  bread,  to  be  eaten  in  the  yard  or  in  one's  room. 
Here  was  the  chapel  where  morning  and  evening  prayers  were  held,  with 
a  fine  of  twopence  for  absence  and  a  penny  for  tardiness;  the  library, 
the  mineralogicai  cabinet,  the  philosoi)liical  apimratus  and  lecture  room ; 
and  here,  too,  in  this  warm,  hospitable-looking  building,  was  the  usual 
commencement  dinner. 

The  oldest  of  the  buildings,  Massachusetts  and  Harvard,  retain,  as  I 
have  said,  "a  dignity  ami  character  not  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  later 
buildings.  They  repeat  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  had  great  self-resi)ect 
and  a  certain  C4>lonial  sjdendor,  which  was  heigh t<Mied  by  the  social 
ex>ntrast«  which  college  manners  and  customs  retained  h)ug  after  they 
had  been  roughly  disordered  in  the  outer  world.'' 
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Of  all  the  biiihlin^s  >vhi<-h  adorn  tlw*  college  j^frouiuls  and  aAvakeu  an 
afft*ctionate  interest  in  the  hearts  of  Harvard  nuMi  none  holds  a  inure 
cherished  place  than  Menuirial  Hall.  As  one  enters  by  either  doorway? 
he  finds  himself  within  this  stately  hall,  which  rises  under  the  lofty  tower 
that  crowns  the  building. 

Above,  in  monochrome,  are  Latin  inflcriptions,  reciting  in  a  dead  language  the  evex 
living,  immortal  truths  of  patriotism,  valor,  faithfulness,  piety,  and  8aci:itice.  On 
the  right  are  lofty  staircases,  under  the  lesser  towers,  leading  to  the  theater;  on  the 
left,  one  passes  by  a  broiul  doorway  into  the  great  dining  hall. 

It  is  this  building  which  holds  the  choicest  hope  and  the  bravest  memory  of  the 
university.  For,  after  aH,  what  is  the  university,  what  the  whole  gamer  of  scho- 
lastic wealth,  if  it  be  not,  first,  laat,  and  always  ayadij  novpoTpof^y  nurse  of  stalwart 
youth  ?  This,  Memorial  Hall  keeps  ever  in  remembrance.  The  lofty  vestibule  by 
silent  iteration  liids  one  lay  deep  the  foundation  of  scholarship  upon  national  well- 
being,  connecting  as  things  inseparable  the  heroic  sacrifice  and  the  heroic  devotion 
to  learning.  The  great  dining  haU  is  at  once  the  meeting  place  of  hundreds  of 
young  men,  bountl  together  by  all  that  makes  youth  glad,  and  consequently  before 
one  are  the  faces  of  that  long  line  of  men,  and  of  women,  too,  who  have  joined  the 
college  by  a  thousand  ties  to  the  New  England  of  history.  The  stem  ancestry  of 
early  New  England  days,  the  opulent  orderly  men  and  women  whom  Copley  and 
Stewart  painted  when  the  colonies  wore  consciously  and  unconsciously  husbanding 
their  strength  for  the  approaching  autonomy ;  the  familiar  fa<*e8  of  presidents  and 
professors,  whose  devotion  to  learning  remains,  as  a  precious  legacy;  the«yoniiger, 
nearer  fac^  of  the  hero  of  young  Harvard,  brave,  generous,  dying  with  halo  of  oblo- 
quy ;  all  these  forms  and  spiritual  presences  fill  the  air  of  the  great  hall  with  some- 
thing more  than  an  academic  glory.  The  procession  of  men  that  tells  of  the  250 
years  of  college  life  is  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  restless,  hopeful,  eager  yonth  of 
the  day;  and  the  hall,  with  its  silent  witness,  is  a  constant  voice  caUing  for  noble 
Hfe  and  worthy  aims.  The  crowd  that  gathers  there  daily,  passing  in  and  out,  danc- 
ing gaily  class-day  evening,  and  listening  to  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  commence- 
ment dinner,  this  is  the  college,  and  here  is  the  center  of  the  university  to-day, 
binding  the  past  and  the  future,  making  great  things  possible  because  it  holds  and 
records  great  things  achieved.' 

A  aENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

If  we  draw  two  pictures,  one  of  the  college  m  1642,  and  the  other  as 
it  presents  itself  to  ns  to-day,  we  can  but  be  amazed  at  the  expansion 
and  progress  that  has  been  made.  At  the  former  date  there  was  but 
one  small  building  and  less  than  3  acres  of  land.  To-day  the  college 
quadrangle  at  Harvard  square  contains  about  23  acrevS.  Ranged  in 
order  or  scattered  over  this  area  are  5  ample  dwelling  houses,  2  chap- 
els, 7  dormitories,  5  large  buildings  ftill  of  lecture  rooms  or  labora- 
tories, besides  the  old  Dane  Law  School  building,  and  the  granite 
library  building,  known  as  Gore  Hall.  These  are  about  half  of  the 
college  buildings.  Across  the  road  to  the  south  and  west  are  other 
dormitories.  Beyond  the  roads  to  the  north  are  Memorial  Hall  and  the 
gymnasiiun,  the  new  law  school,  the  Divinity  Hall  with  its  new  library, 
the  scientific  school,  and  the  museums.    A  mile  to  the  west  are  the 
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obsei'vutiny  and  the  botanic  gardens,  while  the  medical  school  and  the 
dental  si^hool  are  3  miles  away  in  Boston,  and  the  farm  school  with  the 
school  of  veterinary  medicine  is  3  or  4  miles  farther  oflf  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  fact  that  the  college  "  works  with  so  many  hands  and  cov- 
ers so  much  ground  explains  why  it  is  that  she  ever  has  empty  coflfers 
that  need  to  be  filled  by  her  loyal  and  generous  sons.'^ 

The  pressure  upon  her  resources  is  very  great.  Each  department, 
each  scientific  school,  the  gymnasium,  the  library,  get  but  part  of  what 
they  really  need.  '*  The  college  life  is  so  vigorous  that  it  could  sjiend  a 
million  dollars  a  year." 

The  business  carried  on  in  the  several  departments  in  1886  was  as 
follows: 


Department. 


Dental  School 

Veterinary  School 

Medical  School 

Obeervatory 

Library 

Seientific  School 

Law  School 

Divinity  School 

The  CoUege  of  Liberal  Arte. 
The  Univeraity 


Received.     Paid  out. 


I«,105 
17,189 
66,379 
18,355 
22, 876 
42,862 
35,40M 
61,449 
295, 214 
40,912 


Total. 


606,749 


f7.415 
17.556 
65,377 
15,168 
37,684 
31,069 
32, 151 
28,047 
265.982 
48.637 


544.006 


Surplus  in  1886,  $62,663. 

The  treasurer  gets  more  than  5  per  cent,  upon  her  large  investment. 
Her  productive  property  was  quoted  in  1886  at  $5,190,772.35.  About  a 
miUion  dollars  was  added  in  1887  by  bringing  in  two  large  bequests. 
Under  the  wills  of  Professor  Gurney  and  his  widow,  the  college  received 
$170,000  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  **  higher  instruction  in  history, 
political  science,  and  literature.''  This  wise  and  generous  gift  goes  jiart 
way  toward  enabling  the  college  to  pay  its  professors  more  adequate 
salaries  than  it  had  heretofore  been  able  to  afford.  Harvard's  sons 
"  dying  or  preparing  to  die  are  apt  to  remember  their  alma  mater." 

Doubtless  the  administration  of  President  Ehot,  when  it  is  concluded, 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  commemorate  this  American  genius  for 
college  building. 

Stated  in  brief,  the  financial  record  of  the  college  and  university 
has  been  as  follows: 

Up  to  September  1,   1810,    the    grants   from  the    colonies  or  State 

amounted  ta $116,000.00 

Other  gifts,  heqnests,  transfers  from  associations,  etc 179, 000. 00 

Property  then  on  hand,  as  valued  in  the  coUege  books 361, 433. 16 

Sept.  1,  1828,  amount  received  from  state 216,000.00 

Sept,  1,  1828,  other  gifts,  etc 360,000.00 

Sept.  1,  1828,  property  on  hand  valued  at 381,682.57 

Sept.  1, 1876,  amount  received  from  the  State 316,000.00 

Sept.  1, 1876,  other  gifts,  etc 3,200,000.00 
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Sopt.  1,  1876,  property  on  baud  value<l  at $3, 406, 653. 43 

Sept.  1,  1889,  invested  funds  (c.) 7,000,000.00 

Sept.  1,  1889,  gronnd»,  buildings,  collections,  etc.  (c.) 4, 000, 000. 00 

In  1888  the  trejisurer's  statemeut  showed  that  the  tot;iI  amount  of 
receipts  figured  up  $985,953.87  j  total  amount  of  receipts,  exclusive  of 
iucxjme,  reached  the  figures  of  $527,890.40;  total  amount  of  exi)en8es, 
$725,716.40. 

A  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  college,  including  the  college 
yard,  nearly  all  of  the  college  buildings  in  Cambridge,  and  the  scientific 
and  art  collections,  does  not  appear  upon  the  college  books. 
.  At  the  alumni  dinner  in  June,  1889,  President  Eliot  gave  this  favor- 
able report  of  the  condition  of  the  university :   ***'^  "^ 

The  past  year  1888-89  is  full  of  prosperous  events,  for  which  we  must  be  grateful 
to  many  benefactors.  First,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma«saehu- 
settA,  which  has  removed  all  restrictions  upon  our  investments  in  real  €«8t4ite.  This 
act  has  shown  unusual  confidence  in  our  institution,  while  it  has  greatly  improved 
Harvard's  financial  outlook.  Next,  as  to  the  gifts  of  the  year.  This  community  is 
extraordinarily  benevolent  toward  aU  educational  institutions,  and  especially  the 
highest.  In  spite  of  a  bad  year  Harvard  has  received  upwu*d  of  $300,000.  Two  of 
the  most  important  gifts  came  from  the  West.  The  son  of  a  father  who  had  received 
aid  from  the  beneficiary  fund  has  recently  repaid  it  in  full,  and  the  funds  from  a 
scholarship  were  also  returned  by  another  man  who  had  prospered  since  his  college 
career.  We  have  also  received  many  gifts  toward  new  buildings.  Another  gift  of 
interest  was  from  a  lady  in  New  York,  a  stranger,  who  gave  $50,000  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  24-inch  photographic  telescope.  Beside  the  gift  of  money  are  other 
important  ones,  such  as  the  portrait  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  the  memorial 
window  of  the  class  of '61.  TTiese  recall  the  great  deeds  of  those  of  our  alumni  who 
served  the  country  well  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  peril.  An  alumnus  has  recently 
offered  a  gift  of  peculiar  acceptability  of  $200,000  toward  the  retiring  allowance  fund, 
than  which  no  other  purpose  could  be  happier.  We  have  entered  into  pleasant  rela- 
tions during  the  year  with  the  University  of  Japan.  About  a  year  ago  I  was  requested 
to  name  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  to  teach  there,  and  now  I.  am  asked  to 
appoint  three  more  professors  for  another  Japanese  college;  but  not  to  detain  you 
longer,  I  merely  add  that  the  faculties  of  the  university  have  been  only  too  cognizant 
of  the  recent  changes  in  our  custom  and  rules. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

Tlie  libraries  of  the  university,  constituting  so  important  a  part  of  its 
treasures,  are  not  all  gathered  into  one  building.  The  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  ha«  its  own  library,  so  have  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  the  Medical  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the 
Observatory',  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  so,  also, 
have  the  various  students'  societies  and  clubs,  but  the  general  library 
of  the  college  is  contained  in  Gore  HaD  within  the  college  yard.  As 
already  stated,  the  first  collection  of  books  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1764,  when  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was 
estimated  at  5,000.  A  new  collection  was  begun  and  housed  in  the  new 
Harvard  Hall.  By  1790  the  loss  had  not  only  been  repaired,  but  collec- 
tions to  the  number  of  12,000  volumes  had  been  made.    In  1840  there 
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were  in  all  collej?e  departments,  iucluding:  the  libraries  of  the  societies, 
up\r<inls  of  50,0i>0  volumes.* 

In  1841  the  library  wa«  removed  U)  the  building  which  it  now  occu- 
pies, and  wldch  was  erected  with  the  money  left  by  Christopher  Gore. 
**The  alcoves  of  books  retreating  beyond  the  eye,  surmounted  by  names  of 
donors  to  the  Ubrary ;  the  busts  of  eminent  men  connected  with  the  col- 
lege; the  great  cabinet,  containing  the  card  catalogue;  the  case^of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  and  literary  curiosities;  the  silent  tread  of  Ubra- 
rians  and  assistants,  and  the  groined  vaulted  ceiling  covering  the  whole 
and  resting  upon  white  pillars,"  form  a  picture  peculiarly  impressive. 

In  1877  an  extension  of  the  east  transept  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$90,000.  This  new  compartment,  designed  expressly  as  a  repository  for 
books,  differs  materially  in  construction  from  the  original  hall,  and,  with  . 
the  exception  of  the  shelves,  is  entirely  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  The 
roof  consists  of  concrete  tiles,  2  feet  square  and  3  inches  thick,  placed 
upon  iron  rafters,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  new  building  is  considered  fireproof,  and  heayy  brick  waUs  with  iron-covered 
doors  separate  tbe  new  and  old  halls.  The  interior  is  divided  into  six  floors^  which, 
together  with  the  staircases,  are  made  of  perforated  cast-iron.  Each  floor  is  sub- 
divided into  fourteen  sections  with  adjustable  shelves,  the  topmost  of  which  cau  h6 
reached  f^om  the  floor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  second  floor  is  the  librarian's  office, 
and  adjoining  are  several  rooms  nsed  by  the  assistants.  Two  book  elevators  are  at 
diagonally  opposite  comers.  In  a  part  of  the  delivery  room  is  a  gallery  in  which 
I>eriodicals  are  kept;  over  this  is  a  hall  devoted  to  books  relating  to  art,  and  which 
also  contains  a  collection  of  rare  and  curious  manuscripts  and  autographs  in  glass 
cases.  The  old  hall  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  when  all  the  changes  are  effected  the 
building  will  have  a  capacity  of  over  500,000  volumes.  The  privilege  of  consulting 
the  books  of  the  library  is  granted  to  every  one,  whether  connected  with  the  college 
or  not.  This  feature  has  made  the  library  the  resort  of  students  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  receptacle  of  many  valuable  collections  of  books  and  antiquities. 

But  books  can  only  be  taken  away  by  students  of  the  university  who 
have  given  bonds  and  by  graduates  of  Harvard  who  have  paid  an  annual 
fee  of  $5.  Though  called  the  College  Library,  it  is  in  effect  the  library 
of  the  university.  The  president,  in  a  recent  report,  points  out  what  an 
important  position  the  Ubrary  is  expected  in  the  future  to  take  in  that 
group  of  organizations  which  now  constitute  the  university. 

Persons  entitled  to  use  the  college  library  can  have  access  to  the 
departmental  libraries  for  consultation  by  applying  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  circulation  at  Gore  Hall;  but  such  libraries  are  primarily  for  the 

»The  Ubrary  was  divided,  as  follows: 

Volumes. 

The  theological  and  biblical,  containing 700 

The  medical,  containing 1, 000 

The  law,  containing 6, 100 

The  public,  containing 39, 161 

The  society  libraries,  containing 4, 500 

There  were  besides  many  rare  and  costly  printed  books  and  a  number  of  valuable 
ancient  M8S. 

Included  in  the  library  was  the  Qerman  Professor  Ebeliug's  valuable  collection  of 
works  treating  of  American  history. 
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Kpec'iiil  ns4^  of  the  schools  and  departments  and  are  placed  in  tlie  build- 
in  {?s  belonf^in^  to  siieh  seh(K)ls  and  dej)artmeuts. 

Tliere  is  a  bidletin  published  thnni  times  a  year  containing  list* 
of  accessions,  abstracts  of  the  proceeilings  of  the  corporation  and 
overseers,  and  bibhographical  articles.  In  1841  the  annual  income  of  the 
library  was  about  $250;  now  it  is  over  $25,0(K).  Including  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  except  the  museums,  $50,000  a  year  is  spent  for 
books  and  expenses. 

Under  the  charge  of  its  present  eminent  libmrian,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
the  library  has  become  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  university. 

The  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the  library  steadily  increases 
from  year  to  year.  Fourteen  years  ago  57  per  cent,  of  the  students  made 
use  of  it,  in  1887-88  the  proportion  for  the  whole  college  had  increased 
to  89  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  volumes  taken  out  in  1888-89  was 
68,892. 

The  several  libraries  contain  about  the  following  number  of  bound 
volumes: 

Gore  Hall 259,500 

Lawrence  Scieotific  School 2, 700 

Bu88«\v  Institution  (Jamaica  Plain) 3, 000 

Phillips  Library  (observatory) 4, 100 

Botanic  Garden  (Herbarium  library) 5, 300 

Law  School 23,600 

Divinity  School 20,800 

Medical  School  (Boston) 1,550 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology » 17, 900 

Peabody  Museum 1, 000 

339,450 

In  1889  12,000  volumes  were  added  to  the  library,  making  its  grand 
total  over  355,000  bound  volumes.^  The  total  annual  increase  of  books 
ill  tlie  whole  university  has  been  on  the  a^^erage  of  the  last  five  years 
13,(K)0  bound  volumes  a  year.  There  are  also  libraries  eonnex^ted  with 
the  several  lal)oratories  and  with  some  of  the  cla^s  rooms  containing 
working  collections,  which  are  in  some  instances  open  in  the  evening. 

The  collection  of  pamphlets  and  maps  in  the  college  library  is  very 
large,  and  is  estimated  to  be  equal  in  number  to  the  collection  of  bound 
volumes.    The  departmental  libraries  have  also  considerable  numbers 

'  This  does  not  include  the  Whitney  collection  of  geology  and  geography,  not  yet 
enumerated. 

^ President  Eliot  says  that  this  r<apid  accumulation  of  books  will  soon  make  the 
proper  handling  of  the  library  impossible.  He  points  out  the  waste  of  time  caused 
by  the  inability  of  the  authorities  to  light  the  library  artificially  by  any  safe  method. 
On  these  two  accounts  he  requests  the  friends  of  the  departments  of  '^  philology, 
Uterature,  philosophy,  political  science,  history,  music,  and  mathematics''  to  raise 
$150,000  to  build  a  now  reading  room,  and  to  convert  old  Gore  Hall  into  a  fireproof 
stack.  He  justly  and  aptly  calls  the  library  the  ^'laboratory  and  workshop  of  the 
departments  called  upon  for  this  effort  of  love." 
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of  pamphlet  monographs  on  sn]>iects  <*oniieet<»d  with  their  spocijiUies, 
and  these  are  not  inchuled  in  tint  ctmnt  of  vohimcs.  The  college  library 
ha8  al80  a  collection  of  coins.  Tiliere  are  bnt  two  larger  collections  of 
books  in  America — the  Boston  Pnblic  Library  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Among  the  most  generons  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the 
library  have  been  William  Gray,  Charles  Minot,  Mrs.  James  W.  Sever, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  President  Walker. 

MINERALOOICAL  CABINET. 

Previous  to  1793  the  university  possessed  no  mineralogical  cabinet. 
There  were  a  few  specimens  in  a  room  in  Harvard  Hall,  called  the 
"Museum,"  but  they  were  of  little  value  and  not  scientifically  arranged. 
But  in  March,  1793,  John  Coakley  Lettson,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  s.,  an  eminent 
London  physician,  transmitted  tx)  the  .college  "a  very  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  minerals,"  to  which  he  afterwards  made  mlditions 
until  the  whole  amounted  to  more  than  700  specimens.  In  1796  the 
same  donor  sent  a  collection  from  the  Spanish  mines,  accompanied  by 
valuable  additions  to  the  museum.  His  gifts  may  well  be  considered 
the  foundation  of  the  present  extensive  mineralogical  collection  in  the 
university.  The  cabinet  was  further  enriched  by  a  collection  of  curious 
and  valuable  specimens  of  European  marble  presented  by  the  Hon. 
James  Bowdoin.  To  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic,  must  be  given  the  credit  of  first  scien- 
tifically arranging  the  collection  of  minerals  and  of  preparing  the  cata- 
logue of  them. 

In  1795  the  French  consul  in  Boston,  under  instructions  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Convention  of  France,  presented  a  collection  of 
valuable  minerals,  consisting  of  about  200  specimens.  No  other  very 
imi>ortant  additions  were  made  to  the  cabinet  until  1820,  when  Andrew 
Ritchie,  esq.,  purchased  a  valuable  (collection  which  had  been  brought 
from  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  and  presented  it  to  the  university.  In  1824 
several  thousand  sj^ecimens  were  added  by  the  liberality  of  several 
gentlemen  in  Boston.  Later  (1837)  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
gave  about  1,500  geological  specimens,  which  were  sufficiently  complete 
to  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  State.  From  these  various  sources  there 
bad  been  collected  up  to  the  year  1840  over  26,000  specimens,  which 
were  scientifically  arranged  and  disjilayed  in  cases.  This  cabinet  is 
now  in  Boylston  Hall,  but  it  is  to  be  moved  shortly  to  the  university 
museum. 

Through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  probably 
better  known  to  the  gieat1>ody  of  graduates  than  any  other  professor. 
Harvard's  mineralogical  collection  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  of  any  museum  in  the  world.  This  and  the  one  at  Yale  are 
the  best  in  America,  and  the  only  collections  in  Europe  which  surpass 
them  are  those  in  the  British  Museum,  the  museums  at  Vienna  and  at 
Paris.    This  collection  is  also  to  form  a  part  of  the  university  museum. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   APPARATUS,  ETC. 

As  early  as  1840  tlic  college  hail  a  well-iiigh  complete  pUilosophicsJ 
apparatus,  being  only  deficient  in  the  means  of  illnst^ating  the  numerous 
phenomena  known  by  the  name  of  the  x)olarization  of  light 

In  1820  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  "Panorama  of  Athens,"  which 
was  i)ainted  by  Barker  and  Burford,  and  presented  to  the  university  by 
Theodore  Lyman,  esq.    It  was  8ul)8equently  burned. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EXPANSION  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

By  1848  Harvard  hml  expanded  into  five  distinct  departments,  ejich 
of  which  had  its  separate  instructors,  ftinds,  pupils,  and  objects.  These 
were  divided  into  the  college  and  the  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  science,  and  were  under  the  control  of  the  president  and  fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  though  subject  to  the  visitorial  power  of  the  board 
of  overseers.  Not  only  were  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  various 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  cori)oration,  but  that  board  had  also  the 
power  to  appoint  all  officers  of  every  description  who  were  connet^teil 
with  the  university,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  overseers.  It  had 
also  to  prescribe  the  general  rules  by  which  each  department  was  to  be 
governed,  and  to  see  that  they  were  carried  into  eflfe<?t. 

At  this  time  the  faculty  of  the  college  was  composed  of  7  professors 
and  4  tutors,  besides  4  special  teiichers  in  the  modem  languages. 
These  taught  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  the  evidences 
of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  political  economy,  and  the 
modern  languages.  The  method  of  te^iching  was  by  recitation  and 
lectures,  and  exercises  were  required  in  composition  and  declamation. 
The  subjects  treate<l  by  lectures  were  chemistry,  history,  anatomy, 
mineralogy,  botany,  astronomy,  the  abdication  of  science  to  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  means  of  preserving  health.  In  addition  to  attending 
the  lectures  the  students  were  allowed  to  devote  only  so  much  time  to 
these  subjects  as  could  be  spared  from  their  regular  studies. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  optional  studies  during  the  first  2  yeai's, 
but  the  student  was  able  to  obtain  a  pretty^  thorough  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  make  some  advancement  in  the 
studies  of  history,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  chemistry,  and  the  modern 
languages.  During  the  last  2  years  of  the  course  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  attainment  of  critical  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages,  together  with  a  tiirther  study  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, were  made  elective,  while  the  other  studies  named  were  contin- 
ned  in  order  to  complete  what  was  thought  to  be  a  necessary  foundation 
for  high  scholarly  attainments.  It  was  believed  tluit  by  including  a 
variety  of  studies  in  the  required  course  ea^'h  would  be  able  to  discover 
his  own  i)articular  tastes  and  in  w  hat  direction  his  strength  lay,  and 
would  therefore  be  better  qualiftiMl  to  sehnrt  that  vocation  for  which 
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Providence  had  titted  him.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  plan  of 
the  studies  was  the  expression  not  so  much  of  a  deliberate  design  on 
the  part  of  the  governing  boards  as  the  result  of  circumstances  and  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  numerous  benefactors  to  provide  instruction  in 
their  favorite  subjects. 

In  order  to  incite  the  students  to  good  conduct  and  to  dihgence  in  their 
work  a  system  was  introduceil  of  awarding  parts  at  the  exhibitions, 
which  were  given  each  year,  as  also  at  the  annual  commencement.  The 
rank,  which  had  reference  not  ahme  to  scholarship,  but  also  to  general 
chara(?ter  and  deportment,  was  determined  by  a  system  of  marking  kept 
by  eai'h  college  officer.  Good  conduct  was  also  encouraged  by  means 
of*  an  appropriation  from  the  Edward  Hopkins  ftind,  and  in  other  ways 
presents  of  standard  books  were  made  to  meritorious  young  men  in  the 
sophomore  class.  Out  of  the  income  from  the  Bowdoin  fund  prizes 
were  given  for  dissertations  in  English  prose  and  Latin  verse,  and 
from  the  fund  left  by  Ward  N.  BoyLston,  esq.,  prizes  were  distributed 
for  the  best  exhibitions  of  oratory. 

The  various  societies  whi(»h  existed  in  the  different  classes  formed 
another  incentive  to  study.  The  desire  to  gain  admittance  to  them  was 
universal,  yet  this  could  only  be  had  by  those  who  maintained  good 
rank  as  scholars.  * 

At  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  college,  in  1836,  the  number 
of  students  enroUed  was  233.  At  the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year, 
1840-41,  the  number  had  increased  to  448.  The  whole  number  of  the 
alumni  was  then  5,607.  The  increase  by  decades  in  the  several  depart- 
ments since  1836  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Year. 


1840-47. 

i8:7<j  r>7 , 

lH6<>-67. 

1H76-77 

18Hft-«7. 

1889-00. 


College. 

Divinity 
»chool. 

school. 

272 

31 

132 

382 

22 

100 

410 

15 

157 

821 

23 

187 

1,076 

20 

170 

1,180 

26 

217 

MtMlical 
school. 


150 
122 
301 
226 

250 
275 


Scientific      Other    -      Whole 
school.   Utiiflents.  university. 


57 
60 
20 
17 

35  I 


17 
3 
7 

84 
124 
166 


611 

«I5 

959 

1.370 

1.657 

1,899 

•2,079 


Forty  years  ago  the  average  age  of  the  students  when  entering  college 
was  16  years,  now  it  is  between  18  and  19  years. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  whole 
university  has  more  than  trebled  in  that  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  one-half  the  students  come  from  eastern  Massachusetts  and  the 
frequent  home-going,  especially  for  Sundays,  brings  it  about  that  the 
full  quota  of  students  is  never  on  hand,  nor  are  they  ever  gathered 
together  en  mmse.  In  fact,  there  is  no  auditorium  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all,  and  one  great  reason  for  making  chapel  service  optional 
insteail  of  compulsory  wtis  that  Apph^ton  Cliapel  wius  taxed  beyond  its 
capacity. 


Thesw  camo  from  40  Statos  and  ToiritoricH  of  the  Union,  and  a  few  IVom  foreign 
s;  1,271  were  in  the  undergradnate  department. 
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Ill 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  teachers 
within  the  same  period  : 


Profe8»or8 

AsaistAiit  profesaors  . 

Lecturers 

Tutors 

Instmctora 

AasUCaiits 


1846-47. 


10 


1876-77. 


Whole  nnniber  of  teachera 

Librkriuis,  proctors,  uid  other  officers  . 


124 
24 


1886-87. 


62 
23 
5 
3 
59 
34 


186 
35 


The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  1880-90  was  217. 

In  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  college  much  praise  has  been 
due  to  the  tntors  for  the  talent  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties.  This  has  helped,  in  no  small  measure,  to  insure 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.  In  after-life  many  of 
the«e  men  have  attained  to  high  professional  eminence  or  high  civil 
ranks  in  the  Government.*  In  her  various  faculties  of  instruction 
Harvard  has  had,  during  nearly  a  century  past,  men  of  the  widest  re- 
nown, who,  in  their  special  branches  of  science,  have  been  recognized 
"  as  the  advance  guard  of  learning."  She  has  also  had  a  number  of 
men  of  eminence  among  her  librariaus. 

To  the  student  of  its  history,  and  especially  of  the  history  relating  to 
its  later  years,  no  fact  is  more  striking  than  the  ease  with  which,  from 
its  organization,  the  college  has  been  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying 
and  growing  wants  of  the  public.  Already,  in  1810,  it  had  shaken  off 
the  obsolete  system  of  college  government,  under  which  Yale  persisted 
until  1872;  and  the  custom  which  had  been  sanctioned  for  over  200 
years,  that  certain  clergymen  and  others  should  necessarily  compose  a 
part  of  the  board  of  overseers  without  reference  to  their  fitnei^s  to  per- 
form it«  duties,  was  revoked  in  1851. 

Since  1865  the  graduates  have  chosen  the  entire  board  of  overseers, 
and  it  is  under  their  management  that  the  university  has  displayed 
such  progress  as  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  whole  history  of  modern 
education.  An  instance  of  this  foresight  is  to  be  found  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  favored  the  extension  of  the  elective  system,  i 
which  has  been  the  special  characteristic  of  President  Eliot's  adminis- 
tration. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  the  clergy  to  free  Harvard  of  certain  false 
theories  as  to  study,  and  among  the  grand  words  they  have  uttered 
few  have  been  more  effective  than  those  of  Dr.  Bellows  in  1853,  when 
in  his  lecture  upon  "  The  Ledger  and  the  Lexicon  "  he  sounded  a  call 
for  a  scholarly  advance,  and  argued  that  it  was  not  alone  by  following 


*In  comparing  early  and  late  catalogues  of  Hansard  College  ouo  is  surjirised  to 
not©  that  the  proportion  of  Harvard  alumni  who  have  gained  diHtiuction  in  the 
learned  professions,  in  politics,  literature,  and  science  has  been  fully  niaiutained. 
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slavishly  the  old  eolle|?e  curriculum  that  men  became  educate*!,  but 
that  business  educates  men;  that  nothing  is  truly  beauti^l  that  is  not 
usefiil. 

"The  students  in  the  college  course  to-day  are  all  students  of  science* 
They  are  made  to  remember  that  history  is  a  science,  and  that  litera- 
ture, political  economy,  and  ethics  are  sciences  as  well  as  arts.''  Per- 
sonal relations  are  without  restraint,  and  every  kind  of  study  desired 
can  be  pursued,  and  theologies,  one  and  all  are  welcome. 

The  students  in  1880-90  were— 

Freshmen 323  I  Lawrence  scientific 65 

Sophomores 282  \  Physicians 290 

Juniors 244  ,  Ministers 35 

Seniors 278  Lawyers 254 

Special  students 144  Bussey  Institution 2 

Veterinary  students 20  '  Graduate  department 107 

Dentists 35  I 

As  Henry  C.  Badger  says  in  the  article^  froin  which  we  have  already 
quoted : 

One  of  the  most  prom  ising  facts  that  Harvard  College  has  to  present  to  the  world 
to-day  is  that  the  mental  life  there  is  so  vigorous.  The  examination  of  a  teacher  is 
now  quite  as  sharp  as  that  of  a  student.  The  question  continually  asked  is,  What 
is  he  doing f  Is  he  growing f  Is  he  learning?  Is  he  producing  anything!  From 
1881  to  1885  in  5  years  the  printed  publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its  oflS- 
cers  numbered  nearly  1,800.  These  were  books,  pamphlets,  magaziue  articles,  and 
contributions  to  newspapers.  Five  hundred  treat  of  literary  topics,  while  over 
1,200  treat  of  questions  of  science.  When  the  teachers  work  thus  the  scholars  are 
not  idle.     The  central  fact  of  student  life  at  Harvard  is  that  it  is  a  working  school. 

The  standard  in  the  courses  of  study  are  all  the  time  advancing, 
while  methods  are  improved  and  facilities  are  increased. 

A  new  help  to  students'  work  is  for  the  professor  to  gather  out 
of  the  whole  library  such  books  (no  matter  how  many)  as  he  wishes  his 
rlass  especially  to  study.  These  are  put  in  an  alcove  under  his  name. 
His  pupils  have  access  to  them  all  day  and  take  them  over  night,  re- 
turning them  next  morning.  This  plan  is  new,  but  it  grows  in  favor. 
In  1880  thirty-five  teachers  thus  reserved  3,330  books.  In  1886  fifty- 
six  teachers  reserved  5,840. 

THE  LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

Until  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence in  the  management  of  tlie  college  and  the  schoolboy  quality  of 
the  students  had  not  greatly  changed.  But  at  Harvard,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sudden  and  rapid  development  of  scientific  knowledge  called  im- 
peratively for  a  change  in  the  old  system,  and  here,  as  elsewhert^  the 
experiment  wavS  made  of  forming  a  distinctly  scientific  school  growing 
up  within  the  university,  but  independent  of  the  college.  This  resulteil  in 
an  improvement  in  the  methoil  of  instruction,  as  also  in  the  relations  of 
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the  pupils  to  the  teachers.  lu  1847  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  by  a  gift  of 
$50,000,*  fouuded  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  established  two 
professorships,  those  of  engineering  and  geology.  He  afterwards  gave 
fnnds  for  the  erex*tion  of  a  building  to  contain  the  laboratory  and  lec- 
tiu^-room  of  the  professor  of  chemistry  luid  a  second  to  contain  the 
lecture  rooms  and  collections  of  the  professors  of  geology  and  engineer- 
ing. Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  readily  subscribed  for  a  tele- 
scope and  observatory.  This  was  then  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  that  was  connected  with  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 

But  for  over  30  years  the  problem  was  how  to  accomplish  the  two 
ends  of  giving  a  special  course  of  education  to  men  who  desired  a  train- 
ing in  science,  but  not  a  scholastic  education,  and  of  employing  the 
same  resources  for  satisfying  the  demands  that  grew  out  of  the  scientific 
part  of  a  fiUl  collegiate  education.  In  short,  the  school  did  not  meet 
the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  This  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
first  committee  of  the  overseers  who  visited  the  school  in  1849,  and  of 
which  Edward  Everett  was  chairman.  Although  it  was  the  offspring 
of  the  college  faculty  it  was  regarded  by  this  body  with  indifference, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  accomplishing  the  work  they  had  designed 
for  it.  Their  thought  was  to  have  an  undergraduate  course,  consisting 
mostiy  of  required  studies,  and  a  postgi-aduate  course,  made  up  exclu- 
sively or  mainly  of  elective  studies,  the  latter  only  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  It  was  to  be  organized  as 
a  school  of  literature  and  science,  and  was  to  confine  itself  to  doing  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  several  branche.s  of  these  departments.  The  idea, 
as  expressed,  was  "  that  more  than  one  of  the  professors  ha<l  time  at 
his  disposal  entirely  free  from  any  duty  to  the  undergraduates  which 
he  could  with  propriety  devote  to  the  instruction  of  more  advanced 
pupils.'' 

In  the  prospectus  for  the  scientific  school  for  1847-48  it  was  announced 
that  the  number  and  choice  of  studies  to  be  pursued  would  be  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  that  "attendance  upon  the  lectures  and 
recitations  would  be  voluntary.''  Only  such  young  men  were  desired 
in  the  scientific  school  as  iwssessed  "stability  of  character  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  which  would  insure  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  without 
academic  discipline."  It  seems  that  this  school  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, as  projected  by  its  founders,  never  existed  except  upon  paper.  It 
never  assumed  the  character  of  a  postgraduate)  department.  More- 
over, the  methods  of  instruction  were  sometimes  faulty.  The  tendency 
was  to  train  men  in  si>ecial  fields  of  learning  and  leave  them  uninformed 
in  many  subjec?t«  which  are  necessary  to  an  education. 

From  1847  to  1877  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  persons  enrolled  as 
memlwrs  of  the  scliool  were  not  possessors  of  an  aca^lemic  degree;  after 
1855,  however,  wientific>  students  were  subject  to  the  same  college  regu- 


*ThiM  was  then  th«  largoHt  aiiumnt  ever  jujiven  at  one  time  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  donor  to  any  public  institution  in  this  country. 
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lations  as  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Thus  the 
school  gradually  lost  all  the  distinctive  features  of  an  advanced  depart- 
ment, and  Anally  reached  such  a  condition  that  its  students  were  not 
entitled  even  to  rank  as  the  equals  of  college  undergraduates.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  rule  which  demanded  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
school  either  an  inconsiderable  examination,  or  in  some  crises  no  exami- 
nation at  all. 

The  catalogue  of  1869-70  stated  that  the  number  and  choice  of  studies 
were  to  a  limited  extent  optional.  In  the  departments  of  engineering 
and  chemistry  examinations  were  held  each  term,  and  no  students  were 
admitted  to  an  examination  for  a  degree  in  those  departments  who  hmi 
not  passed  all  the  term  examinations.  The  year  began  a  week  later  and 
cIoshI  two  weeks  eailier  than  the  college,  with  a  winter  vacation  of  one 
week. 

But  President  Eliot  having  taken  the  ground  that  young  men  without 
])reviouH  systematic  training  were  unfitted  to  follow  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  scientific  school,  the  faculty  decided  in  1872  to  reor- 
ganize the  system,  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  relations  of  the 
school  and  college  more  intimate,  and  rendering  each  helpful  to  the 
other;  by  consohdation  of  the  two  chemical  laboratories,  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  course  in  engineering,  by  introducing  a  more  complete 
study  of  physics  in  the  course  of  the  scientific  school,  by  throwing 
open  the  college  halls  to  scientific  students,  by  opening  courses  of  study 
as  electives  for  undergraduates  in  college,  by  offering  a  course  of  4 
years  in  civil  and  topograpical  engineering,  and  by  making  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  nearly  eipial  to  that  for  admission  to  the  college;  by 
these  and  other  means  a  coalition  was  effected  which  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  both  of  college  and  school  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  classes — 
those  who  desire  a  special  study  of  science  and  those  who  wish  to 
incorporate  the  study  into  a  more  general  scheme. 

Since  that  time  the  requisites  for  admission  have  been  further  in- 
creased, but  better  even  than  this,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  course  of  instruction. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  school  nearly  all  students  were  found  in 
the  three  departments  of  geology  and  zoology,  chemistry,  and  engi- 
neering. Up  to  1872  only  183  young  men  had  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  although  in  18G1  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  away 
with  special  students  and  compel  candidates  for  a  degree  to  pursue  a 
2-years'  coiu-se  before  entering  upon  any  special  studies.  The  faculty 
finally  adhered  to  the  old  method  of  instruction.  Each  student,  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  continued  as  before  to  receive  his  instruction  in  a  single 
department  from  a  single  professor.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the 
new  order  of  things  the  school  (into  which  was  merged  the  School  of 
Mining  and  Practical  Gex)logy)  offered  five  courses  of  instruction,  eadi 
of  which  continues  through  4  years.  These  comprise  (1)  civil  and  topo- 
graphical engineering,  (2)  chemistry,  (3)  geology,  which  includes  nat- 
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ural  history,  (4)  biology  and  natural  liistory,  and  (5)  electrical  engi- 
neering, which  includes  mathematics,  physics,  telephone  and  dynamos. 
All  students  who  complete  any  one  of  the  above  courses  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  grades  of  the  degree  are  cum  laudCy 
magna  cum  laude^  and  summa  cum  laude. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  to  the  grailuates  and  under- 
graduates of  Harvard  College,  and  to  the  students  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School,  are  given  in  the  laboratory. 

The  chemical  laboratory  occupies  the  whole  of  Boylston  Hall,  which 
was  erected  in  1857  with  a  fund  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  the  late 
Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  and  subsequently  largely  increased  by  sub- 
scription. 

Besides  several  private  laboratories  and  i)reparation  rooiiiH,  tlie  build- 
ing c<>ntiiins  five  large  laboratories  for  students.  \  room  on  the  upper 
story  \\ith  one  hundred  desks  is  especially  devoted  to  qualitativ^e  and 
descriptive  work.  On  the  lower  story  a  laboratory  with  twenty-four 
places  is  wholly  reserveil  for  quantitative  work,  and  connected  with 
it  is  a  weighing  room  and  library,  a  fiu'nace  room,  and  a  room  of 
nearly  constant  temperature  for  gas  analysis  and  thermo-chemistry. 
On  the  same  story  is  a  laboratory  for  organic  work  with  twelve  places, 
and  with  contiguous  rooms  for  organic  analysis,  distillations,  and  simi- 
lar processes.  In  addition,  there  is  a  laboratory  for  advanced  students, 
and  a  laboratory  with  sixty-four  places  for  the  most  elementary  class 
has  been  recently  fitted  up.  On  the  second  story  is  a  mineralogical 
laboratory,  with  a  collection  of  minerals  especially  selected  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  students.  Each  of  these  laboratories  is  finder  the 
charge  of  a  competent  assistant. 

In  addition,  Boylston  Hall  contains  the  large  and  valuable  mineral- 
ogical collection  of.  the  university,  which  is  open  to  the  public  on  week- 
days from  9  to  5  o'clock,  and  also  an  extensive  collection  of  chemical 
preparations  and  apparatus. 

All  the  instruction  in  physics  to  undergraduates,  graduates,  members 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  special  students  is  now  given  in 
the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  which  accommodates  the  various 
physical  cabinets.  This  laboratory  is  provided  with  the  most  recent 
apparatus  for  electrical  measurements,  and  with  other  instnmients  nec- 
essary for  the  most  delicate  exj^eriments  in  magnetism,  or  in  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  light. 

With  the  first  establishment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  it  was 
the  intention  to  incorporate  with  it  the  work  in  natural  history,  and 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  zoology  and  geology, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  leafier  in  the  movement  to  make  natural 
history  a  department  of  science,  properly  so  called.  This  accession  of 
Louis  Agassiz,  as  also  of  that  of  Eben  Horsford,  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School — two  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Ger- 
man universities — was  mast  fortunate.    They  brought  with  them  a 
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sense  of  the  peculiar  fireedom  of  students  in  the  old-world  universities, 
and  showed  that  a  close  relation  could  exist  between  teacher  and  pupil 
to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  latter.  The  energj'  and  enthusiasm 
of  that  marvel  of  genius  and  scholarship,  Louis  Agassiz,  were  immensely 
contagious. 

His  popular  lectures  iu  Boston  were  an  event  in  that  lecture-ridden  city.  Tbe 
school  bought  his  collection,  hut  had  no  place  to  display  them,  and  they  were  stowed 
in  sheds,  cellars,  and  out-of-the-way  buildings,  never  to  the  despair,  but  certainly 
to  the  deep  vexation  of  this  enthusiast.  In  1859  the  influence  of  Agassiz,  which  for 
10  years  had  been  growing  steadily,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  that  magnifi- 
cent enteriirise,  colossal  in  its  plan,  and  great  even  in  its  present  execution — 

THK  MUSEUM   OF  COMPARAXn'E    ZOOLOGY,   SOW   CALLED    THE   UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM. 

Professor  Agassiz,  to  whom  the  museum  largely  owed  its  origin,  was 
chosen  the  fli'st  curator  and  devoted  his  time  incessantly  to  it  until  1804. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  grand  a  purpose  the  citizens  of 
Boston  gave  $120,000,  and  the  State  legislature,  moved  by  the  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  great  naturalist,  granted  the  munificent  sum  of 
$100,000,  to  be  paid  from  the  sales  of  land  belonging  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Back  Bay.*  The  direction  of  the  management  of  the 
museum  was  intrusted  to  the  faculty,  while  its  property  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  overseers. 

In  this  building  are  found  all  the  natural-history  collections  of  Harvard 
College,  with  the  exception  of  the  herbarium  (which  is  in  the  building 
connected  with  the  botanic  garden),  the  mineralogical  collections,  and 
also  the  museum  library,  which  contains  over  18,000  volumes.  Twenty 
courses  of  instruction  in  natural  history  are  given  in  the  building  de- 
voted to  the  natural- history  laboratories,  which  are  connected  with  that 
of  the  museum. 

In  1863  the  legislature  granted  $10,000  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  an 
"Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum." 

The  publications  of  the  museum  consist  of  an  annual  report  and  of  an 
octavo  bulletin  and  memoiis  in  quarto.  The  bulletin  and  memoirs  are 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  original  work  by  the  professors  and  assist- 
ants of  the  museum,  and  of  investigations  carried  on  by  students  ^d 
others  in  the  different  laboratories  of  natural  history. 

The  exliibition  rooms  oi)en  to  the  public  are  the  synoptic  room,  the 
rooms  containing  the  systematic  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  mollusks,  Crustacea  and  insects,  and  radiates,  si>onges,  and  pro- 
tozoa; also  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  faunal  collections  of  Eutoim*,  ol 
liJ^orth  and  South  America,  the  Indo- Asiatic,  the  African,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian realms. 

The  museum  is  under  the  management  of  a  faculty,  who  nominate  the 


*  In  1868  the  Maesacbusetts  legislature  granted  the  sum  of  $25^000  a  year  for  3  yeans, 
if  a  similar  amount  should  be  raised  by  private  subscriptions.  This  wa»  to  l>e  df- 
voted  to  tbe  extension  of  the  building.  In  1874  the  legislature  voted  the  fn^tt^e^  sijuox 
of  $50,000|  provided  the  friends  of  the  coUege  raised  a  fund  of  $250^000. 
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curator,  the  Stnrgis  Hooper  professor,  and  appoint  the  assistants.  The 
curator  is  cliarj^ed  with  the  direction  of  the  scientific  and  educational 
interests  of  the  museum,  as  well  as  of  its  relations  to  the  public. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the  facilities  oflfered  and  of 
the  work  accomplished  in  this  and  other  departments  of  the  scientific 
school,  we  think  the  facts  fully  warrant  President  Eliot  in  stating  it  as 
his  conviction  that  "there  is  no  institution  in  the  world  which  offers 
richer  and  more  varied  opportunities  for  the  study  of  natural  history 
than  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School." 

The  engineering  department  has  always  constitutetl  the  strength  of 
.the  school.  The  thoroughness  of  the  course  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  in  engineering  have  become 
presidents  or  pi*ofessors  in  the  technical  and  scientific  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  science 
during  the  last  35  years,  the  number  of  students  in  the  scientific  school 
has  not  increased;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  fallen  off.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  sought  in  part  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  elective  system  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  by  which,  after  the 
fitjshman  year,  a  student  may  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
science.  It  is  also  doubtless  true  that  the  advantages  now  offered  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  tend  to  draw  many  students  thither 
who  would  otherwise  go  to  Harvard.  The  courses  now  fiiriushed  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  are  designed  to  be  fully  equal  to  those  pur- 
sued in  the  college,  and  the  alumni  of  the  two  departments — that  is,  the 
bachelors  of  arts  and  the  bachelors  of  sciences — stand  very  nearly  upon 
the  same  footing.  The  scientific  school  is  certainly  very  richly  endowed, 
and  can  afford  to  maintain  or  even  increase  its  present  high  standard, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  permanent  and  complete  success.  Its  influence 
upon  Harvard  and  also  upon  other  institutions  has  been  very  strong. 
It  was  the  forerunner  and  has  been  in  some  degree  the  type  of  the 
numerous  scientific  and  technological  schools  which  have  sprung  into 
existence  since  1850.  These  new  schools  for  many  years  drew  their 
teachers  not  oidy  trom  the  graduates  of  engineering,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  but  also  largely  from  other  students  or  graduates  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  true  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  that  out  of  13  professors  in  its  faculty  9 
were  graduates  of  this  school.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  reported  that 
the  Scientific  School  was  to  be  absorbed  by  the  college.^  The  college 
faculty  is  said  to  have  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  At  all  events,  Professor  Chaplin,  the 
vigorous  dean>)f  the  school,  has  run  its  membership  up  to  05,  showing 
a  gain  of  30  students  this  year — 1889-90. 

Tliis  school  has  done  an  important  work  in  liberalizing  the  instruction 

*Thi8  wa«  done  in  1890,  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  now  under  the 
charge  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences. 
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and  improving  the  methods  in  the  college.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  part  by  the  personal  influence  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  scientific 
school,  but  niucU  more  perhaps  by  the  early  adoption  of  a  laborat(Try 
method  of  teaching  chemistry  and  zoology  and  by  encouraging  large 
attainments  in  single  subjects  rather  than  small  attainments  in  many 
subjects. 

Finally,  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  with  its  rich  and  varied 
tre^u^ures — a  monument  to  the  labor,  learning,  and  generosity  of  the  first 
and  second  Agassiz — is  a  direct  and  most  important  result  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  S<»hool.  * 

Important  chuuges  were  made  in  the  scientific  school  in  1888-89.  Latin  was 
dropped  as  a  requirement  for  admission,  and  EngHsh  and  American  history  wa^  sub- 
stituted ;  so  that  the  reciuiremcnts  are  now  English  and  American  history,  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  logarithms,  and  plane  trigonometry,  physics,  English,  and  French 
or  German,  the  examinations  in  all  these  subjects  being  identical  with  those  required 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  in  the  same  subjects.  It  was  hoped  by  this  change 
to  bring  the  school  into  better  relations  with  high  schools  which  teach  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin;  aud  there  are  indications  that  this  object  has  been  partly  accomplished. 

The  former  4-years*  course,  called  mathematics  and  physics,  was  converted  into  a 
course  on  electrical  engineering.  . 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  since  the  appointment  of  Professor  Chaplin  in  1885 
to  be  i>rofe8sor  of  engineering  and  dean,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life.  The  number  of  students  has  quadrupled,  the  courses  of  instmction 
have  been  reailjusted  and  improve<l,  and  the  general  administration  has  been  efficient 
and  careful  as  regards  the  students,  and  suiteil  to  win  confidence  and  c^peration 
from  colleagues,  parents,  school-teachers,  and  all  friends  of  the  school  and  of  the 
education  which  it  offers. 

THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  the  Bossey 
Institution  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  For  this  department  of 
college  work  Harvard  is  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  Benjamin  Bussey, 
of  Roxbury,  whose  will  bears  the  date  of  July,  1835,  wherein  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  are  charged  to  establish  at 
Woodland  Hill,  Roxbuiy,  "a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  agri- 
culture, and  the  various  arts  subservient  thereto."  In  May,  1861,  the 
tnistees  of  the  will  transferred  to  the  president  and  fellows  an  amount 
of  property  estimated  at  $413,092.80.  The  income  of  half  of  this  was 
immediately  applied  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bussey's  direction,  one- 
quarter  to  the  use  of  the  divinity  school,  and  one-quarter  to  the  uses 
of  the  law  school  at  Cambridge.  The  remaining  half  was  left  to 
accumulate  for  a  building  fund. 


'  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz^  who  is  now  ahout  to  retire  from  the  directorship,  has 
donated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  equipment  of  the  mosemn 
which  his  father  founded.  "The  vast  huilding  hiis  risen  under  his  eye,  been  filled  with, 
enormous  collections  systematically  arranged,  aud  made  ready  for  permanent  use. 
An  endowment  makes  the  continuance  of  his  plans  as  sure  as  human  forethought  can 
ordain.  He  has  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  raising  the  noblest  monument  to  his  father 
Which  son's  hands  ever  built,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  now  wish  to  step  aside 
and  leave  the  routine  duties  of  the  directorship  to  be  performed  by  another." 
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This  department  was  not,  however,  organized  until  1870-71,  when 
three  professors  were  chosen  to  fill  the  chairs  of  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, chemistry,  and  applied  zoology.  In  the  following  year  commodious 
buildings  were  erected  on  the  farm — a  superb^estate — which  is  near  the 
village  of  Jamaica  Plain,  now  Boston,  about  5  miles  southwest  of  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  institution  is  thus*  near  enough  to  Cambridge 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  college  library  and  the  rich  scientific  collections 
of  the  university,  and  to  have  the  studies  illustrated  at  the  botanic 
garden,  the  greenhouses,  propagating  houses,  and  field  experiments. 

It  is,  in  general,  meant  for  young  men  who  intend  to  become  farmers, 
gardeners,  florists,  or  landscape  gardeners;  as  well  as  for  those  who 
will  naturally  be  called  upon  to  manage  large  estates,  or  who  wish  to 
quality  themselves  to  be  overseers  or  superintendents  of  farms,  country 
seats,  or  public  institutions. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  and  by  practical 
exercises  in  laboratories,  every  student  being  taught  to  observe  i)lie- 
nomena,  to  make  experiments,  and  to  study  specimens  for  himself. 

But  besides  the  regular  studies  students  of  the  Bussey  institution  are 
recommended  to  pursue  courses  either  at  Cambridge  or  in  Boston  ui)on 
surveying  and  geology,  or  make  selections  from  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  which  have  a  near  or  remote  bearing  upon  the  study  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture.  Students  of  the  institution  in  full  standing  are 
admitted  free  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university  (about 
200  in  number)  except  special  laboratory  work. 

The  distinct  work  of  the  Bussey  Institution  extends  through  but  a 
single  year,  but  students  who  wish  to  obtain  its  degree  are  require<l  to 
take  a  course  of  3  years;  that  is,  they  must  take  a  preliminary 
course  of  1  year  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Sirhool,  or  prove  by 
examination  that  they  possess  an  equivalent  amount  of  knowledge. 
Furthermore,  on  the  completion  of  the  course  already  described,  they 
must  devote  a  year  of  advanced  study  at  the  university,  and  to  practi- 
cal research  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-raising,  or  in  botany, 
anatomy^  or  chemistry,  as  applied  to  those  arts,  and  show  that  they 
have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  which  they 
present  themselves.  Comparatively  few  students  have  as  yet  resorted 
to  this  school,  and  the  number  is  even  smaller  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  found  in  the  cnide  ideas  that 
prevail  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  the  vulgar  notion  has  generally  been  held  that  manual 
labor  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  This,  however, 
receives  no  countenance  at  the  Bussey  Institution.  The  members  of  its 
faculty  hold  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  attempt  to  te^^h  what  can 
be  best  learned  by  experience  upon  almost  any  farm.  Not  until  the 
shackles  of  prejudice  against  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  have  been  cast  oft'  do  they  believe  that  there 
will  be  large  accessions  to  our  agricultural  schools,  or  such  interest 
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8hown  in  the  acientifif  culture  of  the  soil  as  has  long  characterized 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  oUl  world.  The  Bussey  Institution  is  well 
endowed  ancf  can  bide  its  time. 

THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

• 

In  ia39  William  Cranch  Bond,  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  pven  i)ermission  to  transfer  his  whole  astronomical,  meteoro- 
logical, and  magnetic  apparatus  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed 
by  the  c4>q)oration  justronomical  observer  t4i  the  university,  the  Dana 
house  being  tltted  up  for  his  use.  To  erect  such  fiirther  buildings  as 
were  immediately  require<i,  $3,000  was  readily  subscribed.  It  wa« 
found  that  the  meridian  line  of  the  transit  instrument  intersected  the 
top  of  Blue  Hill,  in  Milton,  where  a  tower  was  raised  of  round  and  solid 
masonry  17  feet  high  above  the  foundation.  This  has  since  served  as  a 
sure  reference  for  the  adjustment  and  verification  of  the  instrument. 

The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  college,  together  with  that  brought 
by  Mr.  Bond,  sufficed  for  the  accurate  observation  of  "  eclipses,  ooculta- 
tions,  moon  culminations,  meteorology,  and  the  elements  required  in 
terrestrial  magnetism,''  but  there  was  yet  lacking  a  refracting  telescope 
equatorially  mounted,  a  mural  circle,  and  a  large  transit  instrument. 
To  remedy  this  lack  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ap- 
propriated $1,000,  with  which  the  requisite  instruments  were  purchased. 
This  was  done  for  the  8i)ecial  purpose  of  sex^uring  "  a  series  of  observa- 
tions in  meteorology,  and  the  elements  of  magnetic  power,"  in  conformity 
with  a  request  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  American 
scientists. 

These  instruments  were  deposited  in  the  university,  and  Harvard 
became  for  the  time  one  of  the  few  magnetic  stations  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  observatory,  in  anticipation  of  a 
new  ))uilding,  12  acres  of  land,  which  belonged  to  the  Craigie  estate, 
were  purchased  by  the  college. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  only  the  6  acres,  which  form  a  part  of  the  rising  ground 
called  Summer  Hill,  were  retained  for  the  observatory.  In  1843,  under  the  impulse 
of  a  renewed  interest  in  astronomy  that  had  been  awakened  by  the  celebrated  cornet 
of  that  year,  at  a  small  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
measures  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the  subscription  of  a  considerable  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  large  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  and  a  suitable 
building  to  receive  it.  With  these  funds  the  present  observatory  building,  which  is 
upon  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Klmwood,  with  the  exception  of  the  w^est  wing,  added  in 
1851,  was  completed  in  1846,  and  the  instruments  removed  from  the  Dana  house. 
During  the  next  year  the  equatorial  telescope  from  Munich  was  received  and 
mounted.  The  aperture  of  the  telescope  is  15  inches,  and  the  focal  length  22  feet 
and  6  inches.    Its  value  is  about  $25,000. 

A  transit  circle,  made  in  London,  arrived  in  1848.  Shortly  before  this  time  two 
comet  seekers  ha<l  been  given  by  Mr.  Bowditch  and  President  Quincy,  respectively. 
Since  then  a  chronograph,  spectroscope,  meridian  circle,  and  au  equatorial  telescope 
of  5i^  inches  aperture,  with  a  driving  clock,  and  also  apparatus  for  photographing 
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t&e  saUf  and  other  instruments,  have  been  added.  In  1849  the  observatory  was 
placed  on  a  firm  basis  by  the  betjuest  of  Edward  Bromfield  Phillips  (class  of  1845), 
who  left  to  the  college  $100,000. 

The  interest  of  that  sum  was  to  be  applied  annually  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  at  the  observatory,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  instru- 
ments, and  special  provision  was  made  for  the  publication  of  its  observa- 
tions. These  are  int-ended  to  furnish  accurate 'and  systematic  data 
respecting  the  heavenly  bodie^^,  for  the  advancement  of  astronomical 
science,  and  also  to  cooperate  in  geodetical  and  nautical  surveys,  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  tablei*  useful  in  navigation,  and  in 
general  to  promote  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  astronomy  and  the 
kindred  sciences.  The  observatory  was  made  a  distinct  department  of 
the  university  in  1854. 

There  are  now  about  5,000  works  (including  pamphlets)  in  the  library.  These 
relate  principaUy  to  astronomical  subjects. 

In  1872  a  method  was  adopted  of  transmitting  to  Boston  signals  for  the  regulation 
of  time,  which  are  now  used  by  various  establishments.  The  method  is  as  follows : 
A  local  circuit  within  the  observatory  is  broken  every  2  seconds  by  a  clock  regu- 
lated to  mean  time  and  kept  15^  seconds  faster  than  mean  time  at  the  observatory, 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  difference  of  long^itude  between  Cambridge  and  the  state 
house  in  Boston.  The  clock  is  so  constructed  as  to  omit  one  of  its  signals  before 
the  beginning  of  each  minute,  which  is  consequently  marked  by  the  first  signal  given 
after  the  panse.  The  pause  before  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  minute  is  made 
longer  than  the  others  by  the  omission  of  several  additional  signals. 

This  observatory  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research  in 
all  departments  of  astromony  and  has  been  exceedingly  efficient  under 
the  direction  of  the  two  Bonds,  Professor  Winlock,  who  died  in  1875, 
and  the  present  faculty. 

The  income  of  the  observatory  has  been  yearly  increased  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  amount  is  such  that  astronomical  science  should 
be  materially  advanced  by  its  proper  expenditure.  To  secure  this  end 
so  far  a^s  possible  the  field  of  work  of  the  observatory  has  been  widened. 

Anyone  properly  qualified  to  pursue  the  study  of  practical  astronomy 
is  admitted  to  the  observatory  as  a  student.  Such  students  are  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  observations  and  other  work  carried  on  at  the 
time  in  the  observatory,  as  well  as  to  make  use  of  the  observatory 
library.  They  also  receive  from  the  officers  of  the  observatory  such 
assistance  in  the  study  of  any  branch  of  astronomy  as  can  be  rendered 
without  interference  with  current  work. 

THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

The  botanic  garden,  founded  in  1805,  is  situated  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Garden  and  Linnean  streets.  The  board  of  visitors  (under 
whose  control  were  the  funds  of  the  i)rofessorship  of  natural  history) 
were  intrusted  with  the  selection  and  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  botanic 
garden.  The  choice  of  a  site  was  made  in  October,  1807,  and  to  this 
Andrew  Craigie,  of  Cambridge,  added  the  valuable  donation  of  4  acres 
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of  adjoining  land.  The  funds  for  its  formation  and  support  were  raised 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  State  of  some 
wild  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine. 

At  a  later  period  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
professorship  of  natural  history,  made  known  to  the  corporation  their 
desire  to  give  up  that  trust.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  whole  control  of  the  botanic  garden  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation.  Hitherto  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  these 
trustees. 

The  present  institution  was  completed,  and  indeed  the  current  ex- 
penses met,  with  funds  that  were  derived  from  the  State  grant  and  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

As  one  enters  from  Garden  street,  to  the  right  is  the  garden  proper, 
and  to  the  left  a  chain  of  buildings  in  the  following  order :  The  professor's 
house,  built  in  1810,  the  herbarium,  with  a  valuable  library,  laboratory, 
and  lecture  room  atta(».hed,  and  the  conservatory. 

The  herbarium  is  the  finest  in  this  country,  the  room  containing  the 
large  and  choice  collection  of  specimens  is  surrounded  with  a  small 
gallery  from  which  hang  pictures  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
and  European  botanists. 

This  building  was  erected  through  the  liberality  of  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
in  1864  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  The  adjoining  laboratory  and  lecture  room 
were  added  in  1871  through  the  munificence  of  an  anonymous  donor. 
In  the  green-houses  preference  is  given  to  native  plants,  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  bring  together  the  largest  collection  possible.  This  is 
already  very  extensive  a'id  contains  about  seven  thousand  species  of 
flowering  plants. 

The  ruling  spirit  here  for  over  30  years  was  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  whose  name  is  known 
throughout  the  country  by  the  text-books  in  botany  which  have  oome  ftt>m  his  hand. 
By  his  influence,  also,  much  of  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  garden  waa  contrib> 
uted,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  money,  notably  $16,000  in 
1871,  was  contributed  by  that  modest  donor,  who  appears  too  infrequently  npon 
lists  of  magnifled  subscribers  as  *' A  Friend."  Professor  Gray  gave  up  active  woik 
as  professor  and  director  of  the  garden  in  1873,  in  order  that  he  might  give  himself 
more  entirely  to  his  great  work,  '*  The  Flora  of  North  America." 

The  instruction  in  botany  is  given  at  the  botanic  garden,  and  the  scientific  work 
of  the  university  is  to  a  large  extent  done  beyond  the  immediate  walls  of  the  college. 

THE  ARNOLD  AEBOEETUM. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  was  founded  a  few  years  ago  with  funds 
donated  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford. 
Its  objex^it  is  to  sexnire  favorable  conditions  for  scientific  research  and 
experiment  in  arboriculture,  forestry,  and  dendrology,  and  a  place  for 
a  museum  of  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  climate  of  Massachusetts 
The  arboretum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  Bussey  farm  in  West  Eoxbury, 
160  acres  in  extent,  and,  under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  city  of 
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Boston,  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  year  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set Tiie  living  collections  are  supplemented  by  an  herbarium,  museum, 
and  library.  These  o(*cupy  temporarily  the  "D wight  House,"  at  the 
comer  of  Warren  and  Cottage  streets  in  Brookline,  until  a  suitable 
library  and  museum  building  can  be  erected  on  the  arboretum  grounds. 
In  the  report  for  1887-88  President  Eliot  thus  refers  to  the  unsatis- 
factory progress  made  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  city  to  coopei-ate 
eflSciently  with  the  university :   v 

80  far  as  the  planting  of  trees  was  concerned,  the  season  was  lost  *  *  »  becanse 
DO  progress  was  made  on  the  roads  which  are  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
park  commissioners.  *  »  *  The  university  has  no  right  to  make  the  roads,  »  *  * 
and  the  city  postpones  the  construction  of  them.  The  consequence  is  that  many 
specimen  trees,  carefuUy  selected  and  tended  for  years,  are  lost  to  the  arboretum 
because  they  get  too  large  in  the  nurseries.  The  time  lost  for  the  formation  of  an 
instructivo  and  beautiful  arboretum  will,  of  course,  be  much  greater  than  the  actual 
delay  in  the  construction  of  the  roads. 

Later  he  report.s  that — 

The  work  of  planting  the  permanent  collection  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  been 
•nspended  for  two  years  because  the  park  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Boston  have 
been  unable  to  extend  their  roads  through  the  arboretum  since  the  season  of  1887. 
This  autumn  (1889)  the  commissioners  have  resumed  operations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  director  wUl  be  enabled  during  the  coming  season  to  make  large  additions  to 
the  permanent  planted  collection.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  arboretum  to 
distribute  plants,  cuttings,  and  grafts  to  other  botanical  and  horticultural  estab- 
lishment's. The  report  of  the  director  gives  evidence  that  this  function  is  generously 
performed ;  for  he  mentions. that,  in  1888-89,  16,146  plants,  cuttings,  and  grafts  were 
distributed  from  the  arboretum,  and  that  2,809  similar  objects  were  received  in  return, 

THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  was 
founde<l  in  1866  by  George  Peabody,  of  London,  whose  total  giffc  was 
$150,000,  of  which  $60,000  was  to  bo  invested  as  a  building  fund, 
$45,000  appropriated  to  the  formation  and  care  of  collections  ha\ing 
special  reference  to  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  and  $45,000 
for  the  foundation  of  a  professorship. 

In  the  original  instrument  of  trust  the  founder  assigned  to  the  trustees 
three' distiuct  duties:  (1)  The  forming  and  preserving  of  collections. 
(2)  The  nomination  of  a  professor  who  should  have  charge  of  the  col- 
lections, and  deUver  lectures  upon  themes  connected  with  them;  the 
professor  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege.    (3)  The  erection  of  a  museum. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  at  once  secured  temporary  quarters  for  the 
museum  in  Boylston  Hall,  and  obtained  by  gift  and  purchase  seA'eral 
valuable  collections,  including  those  of  Mortillet,  Clement,  Claus,  Rose, 
and  Nicolucx?!,  containing  many  thousand  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
prehistoric  times  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  Northern  Europe. 
Also  the  famous  Squier  collection  of  Peruvian  crania,  and  the  equally 
important  gift  of  ancient  Mexican  pottery  from  Caleb  Cushing.    The 
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late  JeffrieH  Wyman,  curator  of  the  museum  until  1874,  made  extensive 
researches  in  the  shell  heaps  of  the  Atlantic  C4)aM,  and  in  many  ways 
added  largely  to  the  museum.  The  archaeological  and  ethnological  col- 
lei^tions  made  by  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  and  accumulated  at  the. 
Zoological  Museum,  were  given  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  as  were  also 
those  belonging  U)  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Boston 
Athenfeum,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the  Boston 
Marine  Society.  A  valuable  series  of  ancient  va^ses  fi*om  Etruria  was 
presented  by  Signor  Castellani,  and  many  thousand  si)ecimens  have 
been  received  from  various  other  sources.  Of  the  later  additions,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  extensive  collection  from  Peru  presented  by 
Alexander  Agassiz,  the  implements  found  in  the  ghu'ial  drift  in  New 
Jersc»y,  given  by  Dr.  C  (\  AblM)tt  of  Trenton,  and  a  valuable  general 
collection  from  Clarence  B.  Moore  (class  of  1873). 

Extensive  exi)lorations  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  America, 
particularly  under  the  direction  of  the  present  curator,  from  which  an- 
immense  amount  of  valuable  material  has  been  derived,  forming  large 
and  complete  collections  from  the  ancient  mounds  and  graven  in  Ten- 
nessee and  adjoining  States,  as  well  as  large  collections  from  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  California,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  The  additions  made  during  the  past  seven  years,* 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  material,  probably  make  the  museum  the 
most  important  in  the  country  for  the  study  of  American  archaeology. 
A  part  of  the  projected  museum  building  was  completed  and  occupied 
in  1877.  According  to  the  plan,  the  Peabody  Museum  will  occupy  the 
southern  wing  of  the  building,  while  the  northern  wing,  which  is  about 
230  feet  to  the  north,  is  occupied  by  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology. 
An  addition  to  the  building  60  by  60  feet  was  erected  during  1888-89, 
but  will  not  be  ready  for  occupation  for  a  year  or  more.  This  completes 
one-half  of  the  contemplated  structure.  The  curator  receives  special 
students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  museum. 

The  i)ublication8  of  the  museum  consist  of  the  annual  reports,  which 
also  contain  special  papers  on  American  archaeology  and  ethnology. 
Twenty-one  reports  have  been  published.  In  future  the  si)ecial  papers 
will  be  issued  under  the  title  of  '*  Arclueological  and  Ethnological  Pa- 
pers of  the  Peabmly  Museum." 

A  Semitic  museum  is  to  be  soon  established  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New  York.  This  gift  will  provide  a  nucleus  which 
will  naturally  attract  similar  objects  from  the  East,  and  which  in  due 
time  will  be  classified  and  arranged  and  used  to  illustrate  instniction, 
l)e«ides  affording  opportunity  for  original  investigation  in  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  iiuiuiry.  The  Peabody  Museum  will  offer  temiwrarjr 
quarters  to  the  new  collection. 

Among  the  most  active  forces  of  the  university  are  the  graduate  department.  th« 
observatory,  the  university  museum,  the  museum  of  American  archeology  and  eth- 
nology, the  chemical  laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory,  the  botanic  garden  and  her- 
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barium,  the  Arnold  arboretum,  aud  the  university  library.  To  show  the  importance 
which  President  Eliot  attaches  to  these  departments,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
gives  up  oue-third  of  his  newly  issueil  annual  report  (1889-90),  on  the  affairs  «»f  the 
university,  to  their  doings  and  needs.  To  show  the  magnitude  of  these  branches,  it 
is  enough  t4>  iKiint  out  that  the  university  nniscmm  has  a  total  floor  space  of  more 
than  4  acres,  that  the  university  library  contains  more  than  700,000  titles,  of  which 
360,000  are  bound  volumes,  and  that  the  observatory,  rim  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  $43,000,  is  conducting  observations  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the  en- 
tire scientific  world,  not  only  in  Cambridge,  but  in  southern  California  and  Peru.    . 

The  chemical,  physical,  botanical,  and  other  laboratories  are  constantly  engaged  in 
original  investigations  of  great  value.  The  labors  of  Professors  Cooke,  Trowbridge, 
Goodale,  Farlow,  Shaler,  and  Mark  are  not  simply  those  of  instructors  of  raw  re- 
cruits in  science,  useful  as  they  unquestionably  are  in  that  service.  Their  best  work 
is  done  in  advanced  research,  aided  and  accompanied  by  little  bands  of  accomplished 
students,  chosen  from  among  the  flower  of  American  graduates.  Side  bj^  side  with 
the  machinery  whit;h  polishes  rough  youth  into  mature  scholars  is  machinery  of  a 
different  kind,  working  away  stcfwiily  on  the  mass  of  unassorted  human  knowledge, 
and  that  larger  mass  of  unascertained  truth  which  tempts  the  scientist  into  original 
research.     *     *     • 

It  is  noticeable  from  the  statements  in  President  Eliot's  report  that  the  principal 
giflis  to  Harvard  during  the  jiast  year,  and  her  chief  demands  for  the  near  future, 
relate  more  closely  to  this  second  form  of  activity  than  to  routine  teaching.  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  dilates  upon  the  gift  of  $50,000  by  Miss  Bruce  for  astrophotography. 
Professor  Cooke  announces  that  $34,500  has  been  raised  for  the  mineralogical  mu- 
seum. Professor  Goodale  reports  that  the  endowment  of  the  botanic  garden  has 
increased  $60,000  in  10  years;  that  $80,000  luis  been  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the 
botanical  museum,  and  that  $40,000  is  needed  at  once  for  the  herbarium.  The  new 
building,  which  makes  part  of  the  great  university  museum  on  Oxford  street,  will 
contain  not  only  the  botanical  collections,  but  also  a  large  lecture  room  and  spticious 
laboratories  and  storerooms  for  the  entire  department.  Librarian  Winsor  earn- 
estly calls  for  relief  from  the  pressure  on  the  university  library.  *  *  *  An 
equally  pressing  demand  is  for  $10,000  to  erect  a  safe  building  for  the  records,  pho- 
tographic plates  and  other  priceless  treasures  of  the  observatory.' 

'The  whole  Oxford  street  front  is  now  built  as  far  as  the  southwestern 
corner-block,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  lar^e  part  of  the  new  structure 
will  be  occupied  within  the  current  year.  Thus  about  three-quarters  of 
the  great  quadrangle  planned  by  Professor  Agassiz  in  1859,  with  what 
seemed  to  many  a  visionary  enthusiasm,  are  already  built. 

THE  MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  professional  schools  of  Harvard. 

The  Boston  Medicjil  Society,  an  association  formed  in  178(),  under  the 
lead  of  sevend  of  the  principal  physicians  in  the  city,  may  be  said  t4) 
have  given  the  impetus  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  its  estab- 
lishment. For,  under  the  auspices  of  this  society.  Dr.  John  WaiTcn,  a 
brother  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  delivered  in 
the  winter  of  1781  a.  course  of  anatomi(*al  le(rturcs,  which  were  so  su<^ 
cessful  that  President  Willard  and  some  of  the  corporation  who  ha^l 
attended  them  were  led  to  think  of  organizing;-  a  medical  school  to  be 
connected  with  the  college.    At  the  request  of  the  corx)oration,  in  1782, 
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Dr.  Warren  drew  up  tbe  outlines  of  a  plan,  which  in  its  main  features 
was  accepted  by  them  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  overseers;  but  the 
school  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  next  year,  "the  lectures  being 
delivered  in  Cambridge  before  a  small  number  of  medical  students  and 
those  members  of  the  senior  class  in  college  who  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents." 

The  history  of  the  school  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  1783  to 
1810, 1810  to  1870,  and  1870  to  the  present.  During  the  first  period  the 
faculty,  consisting  of  three  professors,  delivered  their  lectures  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  distance,  ai'cording  to  the  route  then  taken  by  the  way  of 
Boxbury  and  Watertown,  of  8  miles  from  Boston.  The  lectures  were 
attended  by  medic^il  students  and  by  such  of  the  senior  sophislers  as 
chose  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  privilege.  Students  who  were  not  bach- 
elors of  arts  were  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
and  an  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy. 

In  1800  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  esq.,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
"Boylston  Medical  Library^'  by  the  donation  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
medical  books  consisting  of  more  than  1,100  volumes.  He  est^bUshed 
also  a  fund  and  directed  that  the  income  from  it  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  treatises  on  medical,  anatomical,  physiological,  and  chemical 
subjects.  He  vsecured  to  the  college  an  annuity  of  $100  to  be  divided 
into  two  prizes  of  $50  each  to  be  given  annually  to  the  authors  of  the 
two  best  dissertations  on  medical  and  allied  subjects.  Later  in  his  life 
the  same  benefactor  made  other  and  valuable  additions  to  the  medical 
library,  and  to  the  anatomical  museum,  connected  with  it.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  the  medical  faculty  presented  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  "the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College," 
which  had  been  collected  chiefly  by  their  own  efibrts  and  from  then* 
own  resources  for  the  benefit  of  their  pujnls.  Still  the  medical  faculty 
continued  to  assume  the  whole  care  and  management  of  this  library  as 
one  of  their  college  duties,  and  in  addition  bore  any  expense  connected 
with  it,  although  its  inspection  and  control  were  vested  in  the  iiresident 
and  fellows. 

Prior  to  1810  only  45  candidates  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  then  conferred  only 
upon  bachelors  of  medicine  of  7  years  standing.  During  these  early 
years  the  college  was  lacking  in  facilities  for  a  high  standard  of  medi- 
cal instruction.  Its  location  in  Cambridge  was  also  unfiivorable,  and 
in  1810  it  was  determined  to  remove  it  to  Boston,  where  it  might  be  in 
close  proximity  to  the  hospitals.  Thus  by  its  enlargement  and  removal 
to  Boston  a  most  decisive  step  was  taken.  In  the  same  yeiir  new  regu- 
lations for  admission  and  graduation  were  adopted,  and  these  with  but 
little  change  remained  in  forc^  until  1870.  By  these  statutes  the  terms 
of  admission  remained  the  same  as  wliile  the  school  was  in  Cambridge, 
but  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  now  substituted  for  bachelor 
of  medicine;  students  were  required,  (1)  to  attend  two  of  the  3  or  4 
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iDOuthe'  courses  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College,  by  each  of  the  professors;  (2)  they  were  to  be  employed  3  years 
in  theit  professional  studies  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  practitioner 
of  medicine;  (3)  pass  an  examination  (oral)  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  midwifery,  surgery,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  (4)  they  were  to  write  a  disserta- 
tion on  some  medical  subject.  Prom  this  time  the  medical  school 
entered  upon  a  prosperous  career,  and  has  sinc^  maintained  the  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  best  medical  schools  in  the  land.  In  1815  two  pro- 
fessorships were  created. 

A  building  under  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  was 
erected  on  Mason  street  in  1816  with  money  obtained  from  the  bank  tax 
granted  by  the  legislature.  The  amount  of  the  grant  was  over  $21,000. 
This  building  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Natural  History  Society,  as 
the  ueeds  of  the  school  demanded  larger  facilities. 

In  1846  another  building,  now  used  for  the  dental  school,  was  erected 
on  a  piece  of  land  on  North  Grove  street,  given  by  13r.  Greorge  Parkman, 
which  always  retained  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College 
though  it  belonged  to  the  university.  It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  is  a  brick  structure  of  three 
stories. 

In  1831  the  university  boards  reorganized  the  medical  department, 
and  adopted  new  statutes  according  to  which  the  i^resident,  professors, 
and  lecturers  constituted  a  medical  faculty  with  authority  to  elect  a 
dean  and  adopt  ndes  for  the  government  of  their  department,  provided 
that  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  university. 

In  1848  degrees  where  given  to  those  who  after  attendance  on  two 
courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  Harvard  medi- 
cal school,  were  found  upon  examination  properly  qualified  to  receive 
them.  A  dissertation  on  a  medical  subject  was  required  from  each 
student  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  The  fees  charged  were  $3 
for  matriculation,  $80  for  the  full  course  of  lectures,  and  $20  for  gradu- 
ation. 

In  1849  there  were  seven  instructors,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period 
in  1870  the  medical  faculty  was  composed  of  nine  professors  and  two 
acyunct  professors.  The  number  of  students  increased  from  50  in  1820 
to  301  in  1870.  The  quality  of  the  students  was  not,  however,  main- 
tained. In  1820  68  per  cent,  had  received  academic  degrees,  while  in 
1870  only  24  per  cent,  had  received  similar  degrees. 

When  President  Eliot  assumed  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity he  found  the  condition  of  the  medical  college  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  his  rei>ort  for  1871-72  he  declares  that — 

The  ignorance  and  general  incompetency  of  the  average  gradnate  of  American  med- 
ical schooU  at  the  time  he  receives  the  degree  which  turns  him  loose  upon  the  com- 
munity is  something  horrihle  to  contemplate,  considering  the  nature  of  a  physician's 
fnuctlons  and  responsibilities. 
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At  the  best  schools  the  examinatiofi  of  candidates  was  private,  hasty, 
and  not4)riously  lax.  No  one  had  any  guaranty  whatever  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  examination.  It  was  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  metlical 
faculties  to  have  as  many  pupils  as  possible  and  to  grant  a  large  num- 
ber of  degrees,  since  their  salaries  were  dei>endent  u|k>u  the  fees  \^d 
for  attendance  at  Iwtures,  and  upim  the  charge  for  graduation. 

The  Harvard  Me<lical  School  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
from  the  character  of  its  ]>rofessors,  but  it  had  been  felt  that  the  train- 
ing was  not  as  thorough  or  as  formal  as  the  profession  demanded,  and 
therefore  at  the  close  of  the  pret*eiling  year  (1871)  very  radical  changes 
had  been  ma^le,  which,  in  effect,  revolutionized  its  methods  and  intro- 
duced a  system  which  was  more  scientific  and  exacting  than  the  one 
discarded. 

The  new  j>lan  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871-72, 
and  was  as  follows : 

Instruction  will  bo  given  by  lectures,  recitations^  clinical  teaching,  and  practical 
exercises  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  acailemic  year,  and  the  student  will 
bo  expected  to  attend  throughout  the  year  just  as  he  does  in  the  college  or  tb« 
schools  of  theology,  law,  and  science.  Secondly,  the  course  of  instruction  will  fill 
3  years,  beginning  with  the  fundamental  subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
chemistry  in  the  first  year,  and  carrying  the  student  progressively  forwanl  until  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year  he  will  have  studie<l  all  the  recognized  subjects  of  a  goml 
medical  education.  Thirtlly,  laboratory  work  wiU  be  substituted  for  or  added  to  the 
lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  etc.  Work  in  the  laboratories  is  an 
much  required  as  attendance  at  recitation  and  at  lectures.  Lastly,  every  candidaU; 
for  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  must  hereafter  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
every  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  medical  instruction,  and  these  examinati«>ns  are 
to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  by  questions,  and  answers  upon  paper,  so  that  the  giiveming 
boards  and  the  professors  may  know  what  the  standard  for  the  degree  really  is. 

According  to  Dr.  Holmes: 

The  most  essential  change  of  all  is  that  the  instruction  is  made  progressive,  the 
students  being  divided  into  three  classes,  taking  up  the  different  branches  in  their  nat- 
ural succession,  and  passing  through  the  entire  range  of  their  medical  studies  in  due 
order,  in  place  of  having  the  whole  load  of  knowledge  upset  at  once  upon  them. 

The  year  was  to  begin  in  September  and  was  divided  into  semesters. 
The  fees  were  nut  raised,  although  the  quantity  of  instnn*tion  was 
greatly  hicreased. 

The  success  of  this  reorganization  of  the  medical  school  fully  met  the 
expectations  which  ha<l  been  formed.  The  instruction  has  been  greatly 
iiicrejised  in  amount  and  improved  in  character,  and  now,  in  1889,  25 
l>rofessors  and  assistant  i)rofe88ors  and  26  instructors,  besides  those 
who  give  special  clinical  iustruction,  constitute  the  teaching  force.  The 
proi)()rtion  of  students  who  hail  received  aca<lemic  degrees  nearly 
doubled  iu  the  first  6  years,  and,  more  important  than  all  else,  t|iis  im- 
provement of  th(».  quality'  of  the  students  has  introduced  into  the  schools 
a  new  spirit  of  work.  Besides  this  the  average  length  of  residence  at 
the  school  has  been  greatly  increased. 

"^he  main  improvements  made  in  the  medical  school  in  1388-89  were 
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tbe  expannion  and  readjustment  of  tbe  instruction  offered  to  graduates 
in  medi(;ine  during  term-time,  and  the  establishment  of  numerous  short 
courses  for  practitioners  and  advaneM  students  to  be  given  in  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  new  instruction  is  chiefly  clinical ;  but  some  short 
laboratory  courses  are  also  offered.  Thirty-one  course^!;  were  announced 
for  last  summer.  The  gentlemen  who  give  the  summer  instruction  re- 
ceive no  compensation  except  the  moderate  fees  paid  by  the  studei^ts  in 
the  several  courses;  they  clearly  teach  for  other  motives  than  pecuniary 
ones. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  either  show  that  they  have  passed  the 
entrance  examinationi^  to  Harvard  College,  or  they  must  present  a  degree 
in  letters,  science,  or  me<licine  from  a  rexx)gnized  cx)llege  or  scientific 
8chool;  otherwise  they  must  i)ass  an  examination  in  English,  Latin, 
physics,  and  in  some  elective  subject  such  as  French,  German,  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra  or  of  plane  geometry  or  botany.  To  secure  the  de- 
gree the  candidate  nrust  be  21  years  of  age,  must  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing studiecl  medicine  tliriM*.  or  four  full  ye^irs,  have  spent  at  lea^st  one 
continuous  year  at  this  school,  and  have  pjissed  the  required  written 
examinations.  A  four  years'  course  of  studies  is  now  provided,  but  the 
completion  of  the  three  years'  course  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to 
obtain  the  doctor's  degree. 

The  fees  are  as  follows:  For  matriculation,  $5;  for  tuition  for  a  year, 
$200;  for  a  half  year  alone,  $120;  for  grmluation,  $^30.  There  are  a  few 
extra  fees  for  dissection,  for  chemical  materials,  etc. 

The  students  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  and  receive  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  city  hospitals,  and 
also  at  the  dispensary  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary.  Students  are  trained 
in  observing  and  recording  cases,  and  have  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  stethoscope,  opthalmoscoi)e, 
and  laryngoscope.  They  can  also  attend  lecturer  in  Cambridge  on 
botany,  comparative  anatomy,  zoology,  optics,  mechanics,  electricity,  and 
acoustics.  The  medical  museum  is  large  and  valuable  and  constantly 
increasing,  and  students  have  access  to  a  good  collection  of  medical  and 
scientific  works  at  the  city  library,  as  well  as  to  the  Boston  medical 
library,  to  which  Dr.  Holmes  in  1889  presented  his  library. 

Members  of  any  one  department  of  Harvard  University  have  a  right 
to  attend  lectures  and  recitations  in  any  other  department  without  pay- 
ing additional  fees,  so  that  medical  students  have  the  opportunity  U) 
pursue  at  the  same  time  scientific  or  other  studies. 

More  and  more  the  medical  students  spend  the  whole  of  their  course 
at  £[arvard  instead  of  pursuing  a  part  of  their  course  elsewhere,  and  tin* 
reputation  for  high  scholarship  which  the  school  hjis  gained  is  attra<-t- 
ing  large  numbers  from  States  and  provinces  outside  of  New  Eingland. 
The  raising  of  the  standard  lessened  for  a  time  the  number  of  students, 
but  its  ultimate  effect  is  to  increase  tiie  number  in  attendance,  as  well 
as  to  make  it  more  prosperons  financially.  Another  result  during  the 
712 9 
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first  few  years  after  it  went  into  effect  was  that  the  per  cent,  of  studenU 
who  had  received  academic  degrees  doubled.  Still,  out  of  a  class  of  87 
members  that  entered  in  1889  only  6  were  graduates  of  Harvard. 

In  1874  the  project  was  set  on  foot  to  raise  $200,000  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  new  building  in  which  the  Warren  Museum,  with  its  in- 
valuable anatomical  and  pathological  collections,  might  be  secured 
against  fire,  and  for  i)roviding  some  other  much  needed  acconuuodations. 
This  buikling,  which  wiis  built  at  an  expense  of  over  $250,000,  was  not 
completed  and  occupied  until  October,  188,'^.  It  is  situated  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Exeter  and  Boylston  streets,  Boston,  and  is  a  four-story  fire- 
proof structure  of  brick,  \\ith  sandstone  and  terra  cotta  decorations. 
The  building  fund  was  freely  and  generously  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  school,  and  the  building  is  by  far  the  best  for  its  purj)ose  in  the 
United  States. 

The  faculty  has  arranged  a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  plan  of 
instruction  for  graduates,  embracing  aU  the  branches  of  practical  and 
scientific  medicine.  It  is  designed  to  supply  those  opportunities  for 
clinical  and  laboratory  study  which  have  hitherto  been  sought  in  Europe 
by  young  graduates  and  practitioners. 

In  the  light  of  the  results  achieved  it  seems  evident  that  the  improve- 
ments inaugurated  in  1870-71  are  to  mark  an  epoch  not  only  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  but  also  in  the  history  of  medical  education  in 
the  United  States.  Still,  as  long  as  half  of  the  students  have  not  re- 
ceived academic  degrees  the  ideal  has  not  yet  been  attained.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  gradually  the  requisites  for  admission  with  the  hope 
that  ere  long  the  degree  in  letters  or  science  will  be  indispensable  in 
order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
that  the  medical  degree  will  imidy  the  successful  prosecution  of  medical 
studies  during  four  years. 

THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  20  years  since  the  dental  school  was  established. 
During  that  time  the  requirements  to  obtain  a  degree  have  been  so  con- 
stantly advanced  that  it  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  dental  schools  of 
this  country.  The  design  of  its  faculty  is  to  offer  a  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry.  This  extends  over  2 
years  and  is  progiessive,  the  teaching  of  the  first  year  not  being  repeated 
in  the  second.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those 
established  for  the  medical  school,  except  that  Latin  and  the  elective 
study  are  omitted.  The  school  is  loc4ited  in  Boston,  that  it  may  eiyoy 
those  advantages  for  clinical  instruction  which  are  foiuid  only  in  large 
cities.  The  first  year,  which  precedes  the  2  years'  course  of  dentistry,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Harvard  medical  school,  the  instruction  being 
from  the  same  professors,  and  at  the  same  time  and  jjlace,  and  the  ex- 
aminations being  coincident.  The  students  have  free  acce^  to  tlieho8- 
pitals  of  the  city,  to  the  dissecting  rooms,  to  museum  and  library  of 
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the  medical  college,  and  also  to  all  the  courses  of  university  lect  ures. 
Especially  important  are  the  advantages  offered  at  the  infirmary,  which 
is  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  At  this  insti- 
tution one  of  the  cKnical  instructors  and  the  demonstrator  are  in  attend- 
ance daily  throughout  the  academic  year,  and  patients  are  assigned  to 
the  students*  and  unsurpassed  facilities  offered  for  acquiring  practical 
knowledge  and  manipulative  dexterity. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  some  20  professors  and  other 
instructors  and  about  40  students.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
dental  medicine  the  candidate  must  be  of  adult  age  and  good  moral 
character,  and  of  the  3  ftill  years  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  study  of 
dentistry  or  medicine,  at  least  1  continuous  year  must  have  been  spent 
at  this  school.  He  must  also  have  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis,  passed 
aH  the  required  examinations,  which  are  conducted  orally  and  in  writing, 
and  convinced  the  professors  of  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry  as 
to  his  ability  .to  meet  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  his  art.  Besides 
he  must  deposit  with  the  dean,  to  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  school, 
a  specimen  of  mechanical  dentistry,  or  one  of  practical  or  pathological 
anatcHny.  There  are  no  fees  •for  matriculation,  for  the  diploma,  or  for 
the  demonstrators.  The  annual  fees  differ  but  little  from  those  that  the 
student  must  pay  in  the  medical  department. 

The  dental  school  has  made  only  a  small  gain  in  attendance  during 
the  past  10  years,  and  does  not  yet  rank  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
principal  departments  of  the  university,  and  perhai)s  it  is  well  that  a 
merely  technical  school  should  not  have  the  dignity  of  ranking  as  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  university.  Certainly  less  is  required  for  the 
entrance  examination,  and  few  of  its  students  are  college  graduates,  and 
none  graduates  of  Harvard.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Harvard 
dentistry  school  has  accomplished  a  very  useful  purpose  by  raising  the 
standard  of  professional  education  for  dentists,  and  by  giving  increased 
dignity  to  the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  community. 

THE  SCHOOL   OF  VETERINARY   MEDICINE. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  a  fidly  equipi)ed  veterinary  establishment  was 
provided,  which  with  its  other  facilities  makes  this  school  one  of  large 
resources  for  students  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  practical,  as  well 
as  scientific,  veterinarians. 

The  hospital  building,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Viljage  and  Lucas 
streets  in  the  city  proper,  offers  every  advantage  for  the  observation 
wid  treatment  of  sick  animals.  It  is  a  substantial  structure  of  brick, 
three  stories  high,  and  has  been  designed  and  built  especially  for  its 
uses.  Upon  the  first  floor  are  the  office,  a  large  operating  room  hghted 
from  above,  five  commodious  box  stalls  (one  of  which  is  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  violent  cases),  and  six  ordinary  stalls.  On  tlie  second  floor 
are  twelve  boxes  and  stalls  of  various  dimensions,  a  room  for  dogs,  con- 
taining about  twenty  kennels,  a  pluuuiacy,  and  a  grooms'  room.    The 
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third  story  contains,  besides  the  nec^issaiy  loft«  and  workrooms,  apart- 
ments for  the  a^ssistant  surgeon  and  house  surgeon.  In  the  basement 
there  is  a  shoeing  forge  and  a  boiler  room.  Hot  and  cold  water,  steam 
heat,  and  gas  are  supplied  throughout  the  building,  and  all  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  drainage  and  ventilation  satisfa<*tory. 

Adjoining  the  hospital  and  connected  with  it  is  another  brick  build- 
ing, erected  entirely  for  the  purjM)se**  of  the  s<*hool.  This  ccmtains,  on 
the  lower  floor,  which  is  devote<l  ti>  hospital  uses,  l)oxes  and  stalls  for 
ten  horses.  Upon  the  s(H*ond  flool*  is  the  lecture  room,  in  which  a  sep- 
arate desk  is  provided  for  eaeh  student,  and  the  seats  rise  each  higher 
than  the  one  before  it.  From  this  r(K>m  a  door  communiciite^  with  the 
hospital,  through  which  horses  or  other  animals  may  be  intrmluced  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  Upon  the  third  floor  in  front  is  the  dissecting 
room,  two  stories  in  height,  lighted  from  above,  witli  an  asphalt  floor, 
and  heavily  painted  brick  walls,  making  a  r<M)m  wliicli  has  ample  light, 
is  well  ventilated,  and  dry.  In  the  rear  is  a  students'  reading  room  com- 
fortably furnished,  the  walls  being  lined  with  bookcases  which  are  in- 
tended to  accommodate  the  library,  to  which  the  members  of  all  the  classes 
have  access.  Above  this,  on  the  fourth*  floor,  is  a  room  properly  fitted 
with  glass  cases  for  the  museum,  and  beside  it  a  comfortable  room  for 
the  house  surgeons.    The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam. 

The  school  also  enjoys  the  use  of  commodious  buikUngs  and  pastures 
at  the  Bussey  farm.  A  forge  for  the  shoeing  of  both  sound  and  lame 
horses  is  provided,  and  the  theory  of  orthopa?dic  shoeing,  as  well  as  the 
shoeing  of  sound  animals  is  thoroughly  taught. 

Besides  the  rich  collection  at  the  Warren  Museum,  to  which  the  stu- 
dents have  access,  the  school  has  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable  collecton  of 
its  own,  which  has  already  been  added  to  by  gifts  of  anatomical  and 
pathological  objects  from  friends,  both  within  and  without  the  pro- 
fession. 

In  all  departments  cases  will  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  senior 
students,  who  will  be  expected  to  act  in  regidar  order  as  visitors  and 
dressers,  to  keep  a  full  record  of  all  work  done,  and  report  the  same  t4> 
the  class  for  criticism.  In  the  same  way  it  is  expected  that  students 
will  do  the  work  of  mixing  and  dispensing  medicines  in  the  pharmacy, 
that  they  may  thus  be<?ome  thoroughly  comi)etent  veterinary  phar- 
macists. 

^Ul  candidates  for  admission  except  those  who  have  {Uready  passeii 
8atisfa<!tory  examinations  at  Harvard,  or  at  some  recognized  college^  or 
scientific  school,  must  be  examined  in  English,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  one 
of  the  following  subjects,  viz;  Latin,  French,  German,  the  elements  of 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  or  zoology. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  studied : 

For  the  fn-at  year. — Anatomy,  physiology,  general  rhoinistry,  aiul  botany. 

For  (he  second  year. — Practical  anatomy,  medical  chemistry,  materia  mediea,  patho- 
logical anatomy,  Hurgical  pathology,  theory  and  practice  of  veterinary  me<U<'iDr, 
clinical  medicin*?,  and  clinical  surgery. 
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For  the  third  year. — Therapeutics,  obstetrics,  theory  and  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine,  operative  veterinary  surgery,  ophthalmology,  parasites  and  parasitic  dis- 
eas^-K,  clinical  nu'dicine,  and  clinical  surgery. 

The  fee  for  matriculation  is  $5;  for  a  ye^u's  tuition  $100 5  and  for 
^rracluation  $30.  During  1888-89  there  were  twenty-one  students  in 
the  three  classes,  and  two  spe^'ial  students. 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  mexlicine  the 
candidate  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character;  must 
pve  evidence  of  having  studied  veterinary  medicine  3  full  years;  liave 
spent  at  least  one  continuous  year  at  this  school ;.  have  presented  a  satis- 
factory thesis;  and  have  passed  the  required  examinations. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  Harvard  Law  School  was  the  first  in  the  IJnitetl  States  to  con- 
nect itself  with  a  university.  Previous  to  its  founding  only  one  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  country,  and  that  was  the  celebrated 
school  at  Litchfield  Hill,  Conn.,  which  had  been  estabUshed  some  33 
years  e^irlier.  The  Harvard  School  was  the  first  American  institution 
which  was  authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law.  It  took 
the  lead  of  all  schools  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  in  teaching 
the  principles  of  Enghsh  law.  Its  history  begins  in  1817,  when  the 
Hon.  Asahel  Steams  was  appointed  university  professor  of  law.  Two 
years  before  this  the  Royall  professorship  was  foimded,  but  Judge  Parker, 
the  incumbent,  made  no  attempt  to  establish  a  department  of  law.  All 
that  the  professorship  required  of  liim  was  the  deUvering  of  fifteen  lec- 
turer annually  to  the  senior  class  of  the  college.  But  the  duties  of  the 
university  professorship  were  to  open  and  keep  a  school  in  Cambridge, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  graduates  of  the  uiuversity,  and  of  others 
prasex^uting  the  study  of  the  law.  Duruig  the  12  years  that  Professor 
Steams  remainexl  at  Cambridge  the  law  department  of  the  university, 
like  the  schools  of  Litchfield  Hill  and  Northampton,  were  but  little  bet- 
ter than  the  customary  instruction  furnished  in  a  lawyer's  office. 

Professor  Parker  says  of  the  beginning  of  the  law  school,  that  its  first 
class  numl>ered  tliret*;  that ''  instruction  in  that  mode  was  an  anomaly 
lawyer's  offices  being  in  most  instances  the  resort  for  a  novitiate."  The 
schools  at  Litchfield  and  Northampton  were  then  popular  rivals  of  Har- 
vard. This  was  especially  true  of  the  latter  school,  which  had  a  distin- 
guished and  iK>pular  advocat^^  as  one  of  its  instructors  and  an  enthusi- 
astic judge  as  the  other. 

There  were  then  no  funds  for  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

T"wo  rooms  of  very  iliminntivc  sizo,  ono  of  which  contained  a  small  lihrary  Avith 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  hurtures  on  law  to  the  seniorn,  was  the  endowment. 

Ill)  to  the  year  1820,  when  Professor  Stearns  resigned,  little  hiid  been 
done  to  raise  endowments  or  otherwise  insure  the  success  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  university.     But  in  the  year  just  named  the  Hon. 
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• 
Nathan  Dane  made  a  donation  of  $10,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  new 
])rofessorHhip  of  law. 

The  duties  of  the  office  were  to  dehver  a  course  of  lecturen  on  law  and 
equity,  arranged  under  the  tive  headings,  viz,  tlie  Law  of  Nature^  the 
Law  of  Nations,  Commercial  and  Maritime  Law,  Federal  Law,  and  Fed- 
eral Equity;  and  the  same  were  to  be  treated  " in  such  wide  extent  as 
the  branches  now  are,  and  from  time  to  time  shall  be,  administered  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

At  Mr.  Dane's  rexjuest  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  appointe<l  to  fill  the  new  professor- 
ship. It  was  the  founder  of  this  i)rofessorship  who  dratted  in  1787  the 
celebrated  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  This,  it  is  said,  was  adopted  by 
Congress  without  a  single  alteration,  and  thus  to  him  the  country  be- 
came indebted,  in  a  measure,  for  that  wise  law  which  excluded  "  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude"  from  the  Northwest  and  fixed  forever  the 
character  of  the  population  in  those  regions. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1829,  that  the  Harvard  Law  School  waa  reorgan- 
ized as  a  separate  department.  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  esq.,  who  then 
ha<l  charge  of  the  law  school  at  Northampton,  was  invited  to  assume 
the  chair  of  the  Roy  all  professorship.  As  a  result  of  his  acceptance 
the  law  school  at  Northampton  creased  to  exist,  and  four  years  later  saw 
the  end  of  the  Litchfield  school. 

As  reorganized  the  faculty  wan  composed  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  two  law  professors,  of  which  Judge  Story  was  the  deiui. 
Dating  from  that  period  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University  entered 
upon  a  career  of  abundant  and  well-earned  success.  Twenty-four  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  the  first  year,  and  the  number  was  gradually  in- 
creiised  until  in  1844-45  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  140. 

In  1831  Mr.  Dane  gave  $5,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  law  school  and  offered  $2,000  additional  as  a  loan.  This  building, 
which  is  known  as  the  Dane  Hall,*  or  "  the  Old  Law  School,"  was  com- 
jdeted  in  1832  and  enlarged  in  1845.  Up  to  the  former  year  the  law 
school  had  occupied  a  small  building  opposite  the  present  one  on  the 
site  of  College  House. 

Professor  Ashmun  died  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Green- 
leaf,  e^q.y  under  whose  guidance,  and  that  of  Judge  Story,  the  law  school 
soon  jM'cpiired  a  national  fame,  and  drew  students  from  all  the  States. 

The  iiistni<*tion  Mas  given  by  examinations  and  lecturer,  and  by  ex- 
positions, following  in  general  the  cx>urse  of  some  text-books.  The  num- 
ber of  exercises  in  ea^'h  wtH^k  wjus  commonly  ten  or  twelve.  Moot  courts 
were  also  held,  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the  professors.  To 
this  was  added  the  use  of  an  excellent  law  library,  containing  over  8,600 
volumes,  which,  together  with  the  hall,  was  the  fruit  of  the  fees  received 
from  the  students.  The  reading  of  tlie  students  was  directed  by  the 
lessors,  who  examined  into  the  results  of  their  study  and  attainments. 
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From  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  in  1845,  until  1870,  thougli  a  new 
])rofessorshii>  was  established  by  the  corporation  iu  185(>,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  any  special  advancement  was  made,  either  in  the  instruction 
^veu  or  in  the  quality  of  the  students.  As  to  the  latter,  there  was 
evidently  some  deterioration,  and  with  respect  to  the  course  of  study, 
it  was  far  from  being  an  ideal  one;  it  covered  a  period  of  2  years 
(though  but  18  months'  residence  was  required),  but  the  studies  were 
taaght  but  once  in  that  time,  that  is,  one-half  of  the  course  was  taught 
in  each  of  the  two  years.  Which  half  any  student  should  take  first 
was  determined  by  the  accident  of  his  entering  in  an  odd  or  even  year. 

President  Eliot  says  of  the  system  that  it  *'was  only  justified  by  pov- 
erty, and  the  convenient  though  unsound  theory  that  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end  to  the  law,  neither  fundamental  principlen  or  natural 
development."  When  it  is  known  that  from  1840  to  1875  the  annual' 
catalogue  read  as  follows:  That  "no  examuiation,  nor  any  particular 
course  of  previous  study  is  necessary  for  a<lmission,"  the  wonder  is  that 
the  law  school  accomplished  as  much  as  it  did. 

The  Harvard  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  meant  in  fact  little  more 
than  this,  that  its  jwssessor  had  been  enrolled'  so  many  months  upon 
the  books  of  the  school.  Still  these  same  years  are  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  because  of  the  high  character  of  its 
professors  and  lecturers,  among  whose  names  are  found,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Simon  Greenleaf,  those  of  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Whe.aton, 
Edward  Everett,  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  and  B.  R.  Curtis. 

Even  after  the  advent  of  the  present  administration  some  time  elapsed 
before  there  was  any  marked  change  in  this  department.  The  candi- 
date for  admission  had  to  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral 
character,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  pursued  some 
particular  course  of  study.  As  in  the  other  schools,  so  here — a  regula- 
tion still  imperative — ^the  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  bursar,  in 
the  sum  of  $200,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  for  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  university,  or 
instead,  make  a  deposit  with  the  bursar  as  security.  Upon  such  con- 
ditions as  these  the  students  were  allowed  to  matriculate. 

Fortunately  the  march  of  improvement  reached  at  length  the  law 
school,  and  since  then  (dating  from  1877)  the  motto  of  the  administra- 
tion has  been  to  give  to  each  of  its  graduates  a  thorough  and  scientific 
training.  As  reorganized  its  design  is  to  afford  such  a  course  of  educa- 
tion in  English  and  American  law  (except  in  matters  of  mere  local  law), 
that  its  graduates  may  practice  wherever  that  system  of  law  prcvjuls, 
and  plead  in  any  of  the  courts?  of  the  United  States.  The  course  of  in- 
struction mlopted  by  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  a(?ademic  year 
1879-80,  is  designed  to  occupy  the  student  3  fiill  years,  and  is  arranged 
for  persons  who  have  received  a  college  education ;  but  candidates  for 
a  degree  who  are  not  graduates  from  colleges  will  be  admitted  upon 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  (1)  In 
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Latin,  ail  aiiioniit  equivalent  to  that  required  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  llarvanl  College;  (2)  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  all  except 
the  editor's  notes.  French,  or  if  the  faculty  consent,  some  other  lau- 
p:ua^e,  may  he  substituted  for  Latin.  The  June  examinations  for  ad- 
mission are  held  in  difterent  part«  of  this  country,  and  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, coincident  in  time  and  plai*e  with  those  held  for  admission  into 
other  flei>artments  of  the  university.  The  tuition  fee  is  now  $150  per 
y(»ar,  an<l  there  are  no  extra  charges. 

Sin<'c  the  adoption  of  the  change  in  its  miinagement  the  amoont  of 
instruction  luis  more  than  doubled,  and  the  entire  course  of  study  pre- 
sented for  a  degree  is  taught  in  each  year,  the  subjects  being  arranged 
w  ith  reference  to  their  fundamental  character. 

Every  candidate  for  the  ordinary  degree  is  required  to  take  10  hours 
a. week  of  lectures  and  recitations,  except  in  the  third  year  when  only 
8  hours  are  rerjuired.  To  such  candidates  instruction  in  other  depa^^ 
ments  of  the  university  is  also  open,  and  that  without  additional  charge. 
Moot  courts  are  held  each  year  before  one  of  the  professors,  and  all 
students  of  one  yeai-'s  standing  have  the  opjmrtunity  of  arguing  in  these 
cases. 

An  entirely  new  system  of  instniction  hasl)een  in  part  substituted  for 
the  former  method  of  teaching  law  by  lecturers,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
lies  in  the  development  of  the  habit  of  intellectual  self-reliance.  The 
text-book  used  is  a  collection  of  cases  upon  some  branch  of  the  law, 
properly  classified  and  an*anged  in  chronological  order.  These  eases 
are  subjected  in  the  <»lass  room  to  a  thorough  analysis  and  comparison 
by  the  students,  who  are  made  to  feel  so  far  as  possible  that  they  and 
the  instructors  are  fellow  students*  engaged  in  the  search  after  scientific 
truth.  In  a  word,  the  same  methcnls  are  employed  as  are  practiced  in 
active  professional  life.  This  new  system  forms  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

There  are  annual  and  very  thorough  examinations  in  wiiting  upon  the 
work  of  each  yejir,  which  students  must  pa>^s  satisfactorily  as  a  condition 
to  their  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  These  examinations 
are  very  searching,  and  quite  a  large  number,  amounting  to  15  per  cent, 
or  more,  fail  to  obtain  the  degree.  The  improvement  of  the  course  of 
study  has  been  a  subject  of  grave  consideration  by  the  faculty.  The 
establishment  of  a  compulsory  4-years'  graded  course  has  been  formally 
recognized  as  desirable  as  soon  as  a  proper  financial  basis  can  be  assured. 
What  this  basis  should  be,  or,  in  other  words,  what  loss  the  school  would 
be  likely  to  incur  from  making  the  change,  is  a  question  about  which 
considerable  difference  of  oi)inion  prevails. 

That  thedepartmiMit,  with  the  help  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Asso- 
ciation, has  pros]>ered  under  the  new  system  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  attendance.     In  1870-71*  only  134  were  enrolled  as  law  students;  in 


'  At  this  time  the  iiiroiiio  for  the  geueral  iiurposos  of  the  Hchool  was  $8,430.81 ;  income 
from  the  Bussey  Professorrfhij*  of  Law,  $1,022.02.  In  1887-88  the  law  school  receired 
cue-fourth  the  net  income  from  the  Bussey  estate,  $3,856.54. 
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1888-^0  there  were  217,  and  iu  1889-90, 254.  Meauw!iile  the  number  of 
stadents  holding  collegiate  degrees  has  increased  fi*om  49  per  cent,  to 
about  80  per  cent.,  a  large  proportion  being  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts. 
It  is  in  this  respect  especiaUy — that  is  iu  the  number  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates— that  the  school  has  had  a  gratifying  growth  during  the  last  20 
years.  The  receipts  from  students'  fees  durinfg  tlus  period  ha«  much 
more  than  doubled.    This  school  has  only  eight  scholarships. 

The  law  library  has  always  been  one  of  the  noted  features  of  this 
department.  In  1848  there  were  12,000  volumes.  It  now  has  just  twic^ 
that  number,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  exten- 
sive of  all  the  law  libraries  of  this  country.  Certainly  among  libraries 
belonging  to  law  schools  it  excels  in  these  respects:  (1)  In  the  condition 
and  quality  of  its  books,  meaning  by  quality  the  edition;  (2)  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  collection  of  civil  and  foreign  laws;  (3)  in*  its  working 
library  of  duplicates. 

Formerly  this  library  was  kept  in  Dane  Hall,  where  all  th^  exercises 
of  the  school  were  conducted,  and  was  open  day  and  evening  during  the 
whole  academic  year;  but  in  1883  it  was  removed  to  the  New  Law  School, 
which  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Thayer  Commons  Hall,  and 
faces  a  little  west  of  south  toward  Harvard  Square.  The  building  is  of 
stone,  partly  of  red  sandstone  and  partly  of  a  light  buff-colored  Ohio 
Rtone,  and  has  a  total  frontage,  including  both  wings,  of  220  feet  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $135,000,  and  was  the  gift  of  Edwin 
Austin,  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  Samuel  Austin,  for 
whom  it  is  named.  It  is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements  and  appoint- 
ments, and  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  for  an  indeflnite  time 
to  come. 

Finally,  the  school  has  in  the  last  few  years  turned  out  a  distinctly  new 
grade  of  young  lawyers,  and  the  complete  transformation  in  its  tone 
gives  promise  of  yet  richer  results  in  the  immediate  future.  The  spirit 
of  work  and  the  enthusiasm  which  now  prevail  among  the  law  students 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
university. 

This  department  of  Harvard  has  maintained  its  reputation  lus  a  national 
school.  While  a  majority  of  the  students  are  from  New  England,  all 
])arts  of  the  Union  are  ftilly  represented.  Of  late  the  representation 
from  the  Western  or  Central  States  ha«  been  greatly  increased,  so  that 
now  fully  one-fourth  of  the  students  come  from  a  point  beyond  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

THE  DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

Prom  the  earliest  period  of  New  England  history  Cambridge  appears 
to  have  been  a  favorite  resort  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  literary  spirit  of  the  place  and  by  the  unusual  advan- 
tages which  the  college  library  afforded.  Yet  not  until  1805,  when  the 
Bev.  Henry  Ware  was  elected  to  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 
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was  any  attempt  made  to  provide  systematic  theological  instruction. 
In  1811  Dr.  Ware  began  a  course  of  exercises  with  the  resideift  students 
in  divinity,  and  was  assisted  by  President  Kirkland  in  dogmatic  the; 
ology ;  by  Professor  Willard  in  Hebrew,  and  two  years  later  by  Mr.  An- 
drews Norton  in  sacred  literature.  In  1817  Professor  Frisbee  was 
jadded  to  these  instructors  in  theology  as  a  teacher  of  ethics,  and  it  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  first  began  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  separate  institution. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  selection  of  Dr.  Ware,  who  was  widely  known 
as  a  leading  Unitarian  divine,  aroused  an  animated  controversy  among 
the  friends  of  Harvard  College.  This  controversy  continued  for  several 
years,  and  so  violent  was  the  storm  it  awoke  that  more  than  forty  years 
later  the  '^ distinct  rolling  and  reverberation"  of  it  had  not  wholly  died 
away. 

Dr.  Ware's  election  may  be  best  explained  as  an  indication  of  a  change 
in  public  opinion,  which  had  silently  been  going  on.  The  character  and 
manner  of  preaching,  the  spirit  of  investigation,  the  growing  indepen- 
dence of  mere  authority,  all  tend  to  deei>en  this  conviction  and  show 
that  new  theological  standards  were  in  process  of  adoption.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  choice  of  Dr.  Ware  to  the  theological  chair'was  not  good 
policy.  Its  immediate  effect  was  the  alienation  of  many  influential 
friends  who  still  held  to  the  sound  orthodox  views  of  the  fathers;  it 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  and  the  extension  of  those 
that  were  not  suspected  of  heresy;  and,  besides,  it  caused  legislative 
interest  in  the  college  to  decline.  These  were  disadvantages  that  could 
be  but  poorly  counterbalanced  by  the  attachment  of  the  new  friends  it 
gained. 

In  1813,  Samuel  Parkman,  esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  con- 
veyed a  township  of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine  "for  the  supi)ort  of  a 
Professorship  in  Theology,"  to  which,  in  1840,  Rev.  Francis  Parkman, 
D.  D.,  son  of  the  donor,  added  $5,000. 

In  1815,  President  Kirkland,  in  behalf  of  the  corporation,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  board  of  overseers,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  a 
large  number  of  the  graduates  and  other  friends  of  Harvard,  asking 
their  assistance  in  providing  additional  means  for  theological  education 
in  the  University.  In  consequence  of  this  letter  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $27,300  were  obtained,  and  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of 
honored  donors  was  the  name  of  the  venerable  ex-President  John  Adams. 
The  subscribers  held  a  meeting  July  17, 1816,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  "for  promoting  thex^logical  education  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity." The  credit  of  this  movement,  for  founding  the  theological  school 
as  a  distinctive  department,  belongs  principally  to  President  John  Thorn- 
ton Kirkland,  and  to  the  Fellows  associated  with  him. 

The  trustees  of  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  corporation  of  the 
college,  soon  after  laid  the  foundation  of  the  theological  school,  and 
undertook  the  charge  of  it  by  a  joint  superintendence. 
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Amonp:  the  fnudamental  rules  adopted  by  this  society  was  one  which 
read  as  follows: 

•  s 

It  iK'ing  nnderstocMl  that  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  ReriouA^  impartial, 
and  nnbiascMl  investigation  of  Christian  Irruth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the  peculiarity 
of  any  denomination  of  Christians  be  required,  either  of  the  students,  or  professors, 
or  instmctors. 

The  declared  object  of  the  society  was  to  provide  fdnds  for  assisting 
meritorious  theological  students  with  limited  me^ns  to  reside  at  the 
university  for  a  requisite  time.  It  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  Ufe 
and  annual  membership,  according  to  the  amount  and  method  of  sub- 
subscription. 

The  first  annual  visitation  at  which  dissertations  were  read  by  stu- 
dente  of  the  divinity  school  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  December 
17,  1817.  In  1819  tl\e  theological  school  was  formally  organized,  with 
a  corps  of  four  professors,  who  occupied  the  chairs  of  the  Dexter,  Hol- 
lis,  Hancock,  and  Alvord  Professorships. 

UneaainesSy  however,  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  Unitarians  on 
account  of  the  connection  of  the  school  with  the  university,  and  it  was 
proposed  at  first  to  withdraw  the  school  entirely,  but  it  was  finally 
recommended  that  the  superintendence  be  committed  to  the  directors 
of  the  society. 

Accordingly  in  1824  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  and  anew  board 
of  directors  chosen,  to  whf)m  was  intrusted  the  principal  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  but  subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the 
corporation  and  overseers  of  the  university.  TJiis  society  was  incor- 
porated in  1826,  and  under  its  auspices  there  was  erected  for  the 
aconuDodation  of  the  theological  students  an  edifice  which  received  the 
name  of  Divinity  Hall. 

Near  the  close  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  presidency,  the  Parkman  Professor- 
ship of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Care  was  established  ui>on  a 
fund  already  referred  to,  to  which  generous  additions  had  been  made 
by  the  frieuds  of  the  college.  This  was  the  second  professorship  which 
had  been  established  exclusively  for  the  theological  school.  The  first 
occupant  of  its  chair  was  the  Kev.  Henry  Ware,  jr. 

In  September,  1830,  the  directors  and  the  society  which  they  repre- 
sented resigned  all  their  powers  and  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
corporation  of  the  college.  The  school  of  divinity  was  therefore  re- 
organized with  a  faculty  ex)nsi  sting  of  the  president  of  the  university 
as  its  head,  and  the  three  professors,  of  divinity,  of  biblical  literature, 
and  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  piistoral  care. 

They  were  clothed  with  power  to  make  regulations  and  enforce  laws, 
and  one  of  their  number  was  appointeil  dean  by  the  corjMjratioii.  This 
office  was  first  filled  by  the  Kev.  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  who  was  elected 
to  the  professorship  of  biblical  literature. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  theological  faculty  the  "  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Theological  Education"  transferred  their  funds  to  the  cor- 
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poration  of  the  college,  but  ou  the  condition  that  they  shouJd  serve 
only  the  purposes  intende<l  by  the  several  donors  and  be  subje<*t  to  "  the 
same  trusts,  charge,  anTi  liabilities''  as  when  they  were  under  the  control 
of  the  society. 

At  that  time  the  theological  battle  was  at  its  height  and  many  pub- 
lications were  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  contestants  and  their 
friends.  In  regard  to  the  university  the  ground  was  taken  that  it  waii 
"an  institution  of  common  interest,  and  that  for  one  religious  denom- 
ination to  take  possession  of  it,  stamp  upon  it  its  own  theological 
character,  and  turn  it  to  its  own  account,  is  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
community  at  large." 

"Harvard  College,"  it  was  claimed,  "is  i)eculiarly  and  emphatically 
the  institution  of  the.  State."  Edward  Everett  said  (this  was  published 
in  Old  and  New  in  July,  1871)  that  "the  election  of  President  Webber 
(in  1806)  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  the  present  existing 
divisions  of  the  theological  world  in  Massachusetts  disclosed  them- 
selyes."  Still  he  said  of  Dr.  Ware's  election  to  the  divinity  professor- 
ship in  1805,  that — 

it  contributed  even  more  than  that  of  President  Webber  to  the  organization  of 
theological  parties  which  have  since  prevailed.  A  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy  to  escape  from  Calvinism  had  existed  for  two 
generations,  perhaps  longer.  Dr.  Ware  was  the  first  professor  ever  known  as  an 
Arminian  and  an  anti-Trinitarian,  and  his  election  forms  an  era  in  the  college. 

The  status  which  the  divinity  school  acquired  in  1830  it  has  main- 
tained to  the  present  time.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  this  school  and 
of  the  college  upon  one  another  has  always  been  very  slight.  The  only 
connection  between  them,  as  between  any  other  two  departments,  is 
that  they  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  same  board,  viz,  the  cor- 
poration. There  is  (or  at  least  this  was  true  formerly)  little  association 
between  the  theological  and  other  students  of  the  university.  Besides, 
as  S.  A.  Eliot  said  in  1848,  not  a  dollar  given  to  the  college  has  ever 
gone  to  the  theological  school. 

Up  to  the  period  just  mentioned  tha  influence  of  the  divinity  school 
was  unquestionably  Unitarian,  and  this  was  to  be  expedited,  as  the 
donors  to  its  funds  were  almost  without  exception  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches,  though  some  of  the  officers  in  the  board  of  instruction 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  overseers  had  always  been 
Trinitarians.    Besides,  the  claim  was  made  that — 

No  machinery,  no  partialities,  no  methods  or  efforts  of  any  kind^  direct  or  indirect, 
are  used  for  sectarian  purposes. — Dr.  Geo.  E.  Elus. 

In  1848  the  fiinds  for  the  support  of  the  divinity  school  amounted  to 
upwards  of  $84,000,  and  2  i)rofes8ors  Inid  then  the  charge  of  the  20  or  30 
students.  The  course  extended  through  3  years,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
tuition  was  less  than  $70. 

In  1852  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  theological  school  from 
the  college.    A  bill  in  equity  was  accordingly  filed  in  the  8ui)reme 
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court,  in  which  the  corporatiuu  prayed  to  be  relieved  of  the  trust  of  the 
divinity  school.  The  court  decided  that  they  had  no  power  to  grant 
this  prayer.  An  enabling  act  was  therefore  passed  by  the  legislature 
in  1858,  but  the  project  of  separation  was  never  carried  fiirther.  It  was 
conceded  "that  it  would  be  false  to  all  our  traditions  if  in  a  college 
named  for  a  Puritan  minister,  fostered  by  a  Puritan  clergy,  and  bearing 
on  its  corjmrate  seal  the  motto  ^Christo  et  Ecclesiie/ religion  should 
be  the  only  subjei^t  deliberately  excluded." 

In  the  Unitarian  Review  for  March,  1887,  Professor  C.  C.  Everett, 
the  dean  of  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  traces  briefly  its  history,  and 
it  is  from  his  article  that  the  greater  part  of  the  following  sketch  is 
taken: 

The  history  of  the  Harvard  divinity  school  is  iii  oue  respect  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  departments  of  the  university.  They  began  with  smaU  classes, 
and  the  classes  gradually  increased,  though  not  without  fluctuations.  The  first  col- 
lege class,  for  example,  numbered  9;  the  present  senior  class  (1887)  numbers  239. 

The  divinity  school  began  also  with  small  classes,  but  hero  the  resemblance  ceases. 
The  classes  did  not  grow  larger.  The  average  at  one  period  of  its  history  is  not 
very  different  from  that  at  another.  Within  the  narrow  limits  that  the  number  of 
students  allows,  there  have  boen,  indeed,  great  variations.  These  have  been  sudden 
and  apparently  capricious.  Only  twice  did  the  number  of  a  graduating  class  reach 
14,  several  times  13,  but  the  average  has  been  much  less  than  that,  and  a  class  of  14 
would  perhaps  be  preceded  or  succeeded  by  a  class  of  3. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  increase  in  the  matter  of  numbers  suggests  interesting 
questions.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  be  found,  to  some  extent,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Unitarian  body,  with  which  the  school  has  been  closely  connected,  has  been  in  a 
like  manner  comparatively  stationary  in  the  matter  of  numbers.  The  relation  he- 
tween  the  school  and  the  denomination  can  not,  however,  have  been  one  merely  of 
demand  and  supply,  for  this  denomination  has  often  felt  sorely  the  need  of  preach- 
ers. A  deeper  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  unfortunately,  the  Unitarian 
body  has  not  produced  so  many  ministers  as  it  has  needed.^ 

However  little  change  there  has  been  in  the  numbers  of  the  school,  there  have 
be«n  great  changes  in  its  internal  economy.  The  kind  of  men,  the  grade  of  their 
culture,  their  previous  history — these  have  been  very  different  at  different  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  school.  For  the  first  6  years,  beginning  with  1817,  it  had  no 
students  who  were  not  graduates  of  Harvard.  In  1823  appears  a  student  from 
Brown.  For  5  years,  1  graduate  of  Brown  stands  every  year  by  the  side  of  Harvard 
men.  Next  in  importance  to  Brown,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  students  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  school  is  concerned,  stands  Bowdoin.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  his- 
tory is  the  first  graduate  who  has  not  a  college  degree.  The  number  of  men  who 
are  not  coUege  graduates  increases  as  the  years  pass,  until  we  reach  a  period  when 
the  college  men  are  in  a  great  minority.'  In  process  of  time,  also,  the  number  of 
colleges  represented  in  the  divinity  school  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students  than  that  in  any  other  branch  of  the  university.  These  colleges  are  some 
of  them  in  States  not  dreamed  of  when  the  school  was  founded. 

In^859  the  school  was  larger  than  it  ha<l  been  before  or  than  it  has  been  since.    It 


'  May  not  the  reason  of  this  bo  partly  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  the  ministry 
does  not  now  offer  the  career  that  it  did  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  f 

^In  1850  two-tUirds  of  the  students  in  Cambridge  were  bachelors  of  art^,  while 
in  1870  le^s  than  one-fourth  had  taken  their  bachelor's  degree. — President  Eliot's  Re- 
port, 1870-71. 
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nuriibered  in  all  36.  In  this  number  there  were  only  6  who  had  college  degrees. 
Thi8  temporary  increase  was  the  result  of  a  very  peculiar  history.  Rev.  George  H. 
Hepworth,  then  a  clergyman  in  Boston,  had  felt  the  need  of  bringing  more  men  into 
the  Unitarian  ministry.  The  field  was  white  for  the  harvest,  but  the  laborers  were 
few.  He  undertook  to  ^tablish  a  divinity  school  in  Boston.  It  was  without  en- 
dowment and  without  buildings.  The  Unitarian  clergymen  of  Boston  lent  their 
aid.  The  various  departments  Of  study  were  distributed  among  them.  Surely,  so 
far  as  the  teaching  force  was  concerned,  the  school  was  strong.  Circulars  had  boeu 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  students  were  to  support  themselves  by 
work.  There  was  either  no  entrance  examination  or  a  verj-  slight  one.  "Neither 
money  or  training  was  required.  A  goodly  number  of  men  responded  to-the  call. 
I  hope  that  some  time  the  whole  inner  history  of  this  movement  will  be  written. 
At  present  I  have  only  to  do  with  its  outcome.  The  school  proved  a  troublesome 
thing  to  manage,  and  the  Harvard  divinity  school  was  urged  to  take  the  students 
off  its  hands. 

This  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Harvard  school.  Its  requisites  for  admission 
had  not  been  high.  To  receive  these  students,  it  would  have,  substantially,-  to  give 
up  all  requirements  for  admission.  This  it  decided  to  do.  The  bars  were  ta^en 
down,  antl  almost  anyone  whose  character  seemed  good  might  enter. 

It  was  in  the  year  after  this  change  took  place  that  my  connection  with  the  school 
as  a  teacher  began.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  the  step  just  taken, 
the  result  was  certainly,  for  the  time,  most  interesting.  These  men  who  had  come 
without  special  intellectual  preparation  were  hungry  and  thirsty  for  knowledge. 
They  were  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Some  of  them  were  very  hard  workers.  They 
received  most  gladly  such  help  as  could  be  given  them.  The  more  sharply  a  sermon 
might  l>e  criticised,  for  instance,  the  happier  and  the  more  grateful  did  the  man 
appear.  He  felt  that  he  was  getting  what  he  came  for.  I  never  knew  such  progress 
as  some  of  these  men  made.  Indeed,  taking  it  all  together,  though  there  were  some 
failures,  the  experiment  had  all  the  success  possible  to  it.  If  we  look  over  the  list 
of  the  men  who  were  in  the  school  at  that  time,  taking  those  who  had  left  a  brilliant 
record  in  college,  those  whose  education  was  beginning,  and  those  who  in  the  matter 
of  culture  stood  between  the  two,  rarely  has  the  school  done  better  work.  Rarely 
have  there  been  more  men  in  its  walls  at  one  time  whose  names  were  to  become 
familiar  to  the  churches;  rarely,  more  whose  less-known  work  was  to  be  more  earnest 
and  successful.  The  next  year,  so  far  as  regular  students  were  concerned,  the  former 
requirements  for  admission  were  restored.  These,  however,  were  not  high ;  and  for 
some  time  the  standard  of  scholarship  of  most  of  the  students  was  low. 

I  have  said  that  the  experiment  had  all  the  success  that  was  possible  to  it.  It  may 
be  asked,  why,  then,  could  the  school  not  continue  indefinitely  in  the  same  line  of 
work  ?  One  reason  wa«  obvious  to  any  who  knew  anything  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  school  to  the  university.  At  this  distance  of  time,  the  truth  may  be  spoken 
with  all  openness.  The  school  had  lost  caste  in  the  university.  It  was  considered 
a  place  which  anyone  could  enter,  and  where  anyone  who  entered  could  receive 
from  the  beneficiary  funds  aid  sufficient  to  cover  all  his  expenses.  What  in  the  col- 
lege is  a  scholarship,  to  be  striven  for,  here  was  believed  to  be  freely  given  to  whoever 
might  need. 

This  picture  was  hardly  overdrawn.  Lest  I  should  seem  to  criticise  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  I  will  say  that  the  step  was  taken  at  the  urgency  of  some  of  the 
most  venerated  among  the  clergy. 

«  »  #  #  «  #  -  * 

Experience  soon  taught,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  success  that  had  attended 
the  experiment  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  school  to  persons  whose  preparation  had 
been  slight,  the  success  hiwl  been  won  at  too  great  a  <umt.  *  *  *  A  divinity 
school  that  is  connected  with  a  university  liaH  a  «pfcial  functicm.  It  should  win  the 
respect  of  the  students  of  the  university,  ho  that  it  should  itwelf  serve  in  some  de- 
gree to  make  attractive  the  profession  which  it  reiiresents;  and  its  methods  should 
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b«  flpecially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  studeuts  wbo  should  como  to  it  from  the  col- 
lege. •  •  *  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  circumstances  may  have  temi>orarily 
seemed  to  justify  its  course,  the  Harvard  school,  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  refer- 
retl,  was  not  performing  its  special  work  as  a  university  school.  So  long  as  a  divinity 
school  is  regarded  by  a  brilliant  student  of  the  college  as  a  valley  of  humiliation, 
through  which  ho  must  pass  before  he  can  reuch  the  delectable  mountains  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  aspires;  so  long  as  his  college  friends,  who  do  not  see  the 
delectable  mountains,  see  only  the  humiliation — so  long  it  is  obvious  that  this 
school  is  not  fulfilling  the  duty  that  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  facts  to  justify  the  course  which  has  been  taken  in  the 
later  development  of  the  school,  and  which  by  some  has  been  regarded  as  extreme. 
The  fact  was  recognized  that  it  must,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  regain  for  itself  its 
rightful  position  in  the  university. 

At  the  moment  when  the  requirements  of  the  school  were  at  the  lowest,  and  as  a 
set-off  to  this  state  of  things,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  was  established. 
The  requirements'  for  this  were  very  modest.  By  an  examination  somewhat  more 
extended  than  that  for  graduation,  the  student  could  obtain  this  degree.  There 
were  thus  two  methods  of  graduations-one  with  a  degree  and  the  other  without. 
The  requirements  for  this  degree  were  gradually  increased.  The  first  step  in  the 
npwar^  course  of  the  school  was  taken  when  only  one  form  of  graduation  was 
reeognize<l;  namely,  by  the  degree.  Students  for  a  time  could  still  enter  without 
examination,  but  those  who  did  this  were  ranked  as  special  students. 

The  next  upward  step  was  in  the  matter  of  pecuniary  aid.  The  prineiple  was  es- 
tablished that  no  student  who  did  not  obtain  in  his  examinations  a  mark  of  at  least 
75  per  cent,  could  obtain  such  help.  The  final  step  was  taken  wheh,  in  1882,  it  was 
decided  that  no  student  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.D. 
who  hatl  not  a  collegiate  education  or  its  equivalent.  The  object  was  to  make  the 
degree  of  B.D.  practically  a  post-graduate  degree.  The  word  **  equivalent "  was 
added  to  meet  such  a  case  as  that  of  one  who  had  studied  abroad,  and  thus  had  not 
a  college  degree.  It  has  been  interpreted  very  strictly ;  and,  in  fact,  no  students 
not  college  graduates  have  since  that  time  graduated  from  the  school.  Special  stu- 
dents are  still  admitted ;  but,  of  these,  an  examination  is  required  similar  to  that 
which  was  before  undergone  by  those  entering  the  school  for  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. By  these  changes,  it  need  hardly  to  be  said,  the  school  has  suffered  some 
inconvenience.  Some  young  men  of  promise  have  perhaps  been  excluded.  The 
names  of  students  which  would  have  graced  the  list  of  graduates  have  found  no 
place  in  it.  The  gain  of  the  school  has  been,  however,  so  vast  that  these  disad- 
vantages m:.y  well  be  overlooked  in  the  comparison. 

Another  change  which  looked  in  the  same  direction  was  received  with  regret  by 
many  friends  of  the  school.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  school  to  have  its 
special  day  of  graduation.  All  the  graduates  had  parts,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  for 
tKe  older  graduates  and  other  friends  to  have  the  new  men  pass  thus  in  review  before 
them.  This  habit  was  as  a<lvantageous  to  the  students  as  it  was  pleasant  to  those 
wbo  were  interested  in  their  success.  According  to  the  later  arrangement  the  col- 
lege commencement  has  become  the  university  commencement,  the  law  school  and 
the  divinity  school  being  represented.  The  necessity  which  was  felt  that  the  school 
should  maintain  its  position  as  a  recognized  member  of  the  university  justified  this 
step.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  brilliant  series  of  orations  given  on  these  occasions, 
by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  have  done  much  to  place  it  in  its  proper  light,  and  to 
win  for  it  due  recognition. 

By  the  methods  that  have  been  described,  and  by  means  of  other  influences 
cooperating  with  these,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prejudice  against  the  school 
in  the  university  has  wholly  disappearetl.  In  the  academic  year  1883-84  the  presi- 
dent could  say  in  his  report  that  'Hhe  quality  of  the  students  of  this  school  has  been 
BO  much  improved  that  they  now  constitute  the  most  highly  educated  body  of  pro- 
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fessioual  students  connected  with  the  university,  and  are  distingnished  for  capacity, 
enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  duty."  Some  of  the  courses  in  the  school  have  been 
accepted  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  so  that  nearly  all  the  menihers  of  the  divinity  faculty 
are  also  members  of  the  college  faculty.  The  present  year  something  more  than  130 
college  students  take  to  some  extent  courses  which  are  primarily  those  of  the  divinity 
school.  When  the  smallnesH  of  the  number  of  its  students  is  considered  it  is  well  to 
remember  how  many  young  men  come  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  its 
teaching. 

As  the  school  at  one  time,  thongh  yielding  t^^mporarily  to  pressing  neeils,  suflfered 
in  its  reputation  in  the  university  circles,  as  holding  its  standard  of  Rcholarship  too 
low,  so,  at  one  time,  it  caustnl  uneasiness  to  the  government  of  the  university  on 
account  of  its  denominational  jmsition.  Its  constitution  prcscrihcj*  that  **uo  assent 
to  the  peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required,  either  of  the 
instructors  or  students."  Till  recently,  however,  it  has  been  reganled  as  distinct- 
ively Unitarian.  *  *  *  ^wi^  as  the  college  began  to  take  its  position  as  an  un- 
sectarian  institution,  it  seemed  a  hiudran<'e  in  its  course  that  a  Unitarian  divinity 
school  should  be  attached  to  it.  It  was  felt  that,  in  the  public  estimate*,  the  school 
would  give  a  denominational  jispect  t*»  the  whole  university.  At  one  time  a  move- 
ment was  started  to  separate  the  school  from  the  university.  This  movement  was  a 
serviceable  one  in  bringing  together  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  the  histofy  of  the 
school,  and  the  nature  of  the  benefactions  which  it  has  received,  that  perhaps  other- 
wise would  not  now  exist  in  so  accessible  a  form.  This  movement  was,  happily  for 
both  parties,  abandoned.     •     *     » 

In  1878-79  a  movement  was  made  for  a  further  endowment  of  the  school,  the  sum 
of  $130,000  being  asked  for.  A  part  of  its  funds  were  by  the  will  of  the  donor  required 
to  be  perpetually  invested  in  buildings  on  certain  real  estate  in  Boston.  The  rents 
of  these  buildings  ha<l  so  fallen  off  that  the  loss  was  seriously  felt,  and  the  move- 
ment above  referred  to  was  to  meet  the  deficiency  thus  caused.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  appeal  could  be  m.ode  only  to  Unitarians.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  an  appeal  was 
thus  made,  without  explanation  or  qualification,  to  the  Unitarians  of  the  country  to 
raise  so  large  a  sum  for  the  divinity  school,  the  school  would,  by  this  act,  be  inex- 
tricably bound  within  denominational  limits.  President  Eliot  felt  the  diflScuIty,  and 
with  great  wisdom  and  boldness  provided  against  it.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  to  make  arrangements  for  raising  the  money  needed,  President 
Eliot  used  the  following  language: 

"The  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  not  distinctively  Unitarian  either  by  its  constitu- 
tion or  by  the  int<»ntion  of  its  founders.  The  doctrines  of  the  unsectarian  sect,  called 
in  this  century  Unitarian,  are  indeed  entitled  to  respectful  exposition  in  the  school  so 
long  as  it  exists,  simply  because  the  school  was  founded,  and,  for  two  generations  at 
least,  has  been  supported  by  Unitarians.  But  the  government  of  the  university  can 
not  undertake  to  appoint  none  but  Unitarian  t^'achers,  or  to  grant  any  pecujiar 
favors  to  Unitarian  students.  They  can  not,  because  the  founders  of  the  school, 
themselves  Unitarians,  imposed  upon  the  univertity  the  following  fundamental  rule 
for  its  administration:  That  every  encouragement  shall  be  given  to  the  serions,  im- 
partial, and  unbiasetl  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  pecu- 
liarities of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required  either  of  the  instructors 
or  students." 

The  new  policy  of  the  school — which  was,  in  fact,  simply  a  return  to  its  original 
constitution — was  heartily  indorsee!  by  Unitarians.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  there 
are  now  in  the  faculty  of  the  school  three  protl^ssofs  who  are  Unitarians,  two  who 
are  Baptists,  and  one  who  is  Orthodox  Congregational ist.'     Of  the  faculty  as  thus 

'Of  the  eleven  clergymen  composing  the  visiting  committee  of  this  school  five  are 
Unitarians,  one  is  an  Episcopalian,  three  are  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  and  two 
are  Baptists. 
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constitiitod,  the  president,  in  the  report  from  which  I  have  alrea<ly  qnot<»<l,  says: 
•'There  is  no  more  harmonious  faculty  in  the  university,  and  none  more  completely 
devoted  to  the  unbiased  search  for  truth."     •     *     * 

With  regard  to  the  religious  preferences  of  those  who  have  gra<luated  in  recent 
yews  from  the  college,  a  table  of  statistics  prepared  for  the  7  years  from  1868  to  1875, 
showed  that  while  the  Unitarians  ha<l  the  largest  representation  of  any  denomina- 
tion, they  were  by  no  means  in  the  m^ority,  that  they  had  in  fact  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number. 

Up  to  the  present  year  (1887),  in  which  the  number  of  students  is  exceptionally 
smaU,  namely,  only  twenty,'  the  attendance  at  the  school  during  those  last  years 
has  increased*  The  number  of  students  from  the  year  1872-73  to  1878-79  inclusive,  ~ 
year  by  year,  was  as  follows :  20, 22, 20, 19, 23, 21, 23 ;  from  the  year  1879-80  to  1885-86,  it 
was:  23,  23,  29,  27,  21,  26,  25.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  as  the  requirements  of 
the  school  have  been  so  much  raised  during  these  later  years. 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  present  method  of  the  school  leaves  it  open  to 
mach  misapprehension  in  the  matter  of  numbers.  The  students  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  classes  are  sometimes  counted  and  regarded  as  if  they  were  the  only  studeutH,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  special  students  and  the  resident  graduates  are 
frequently  not  counted.  The  special  students  are,  in  general,  as  truly  *^ regular"  as 
the  others.  They  are,  like  them,  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  taking,  in  general, 
a  fall  course  of  study.  A  few  years  ago  they  would  have  been  reckoned  as  regular 
students.     The  difference  is  that  the  men  in  the  classes  have  college  degrees,  while 

the  special  students,  for  the  most  part,  have  not. 

•  #••»#• 

However  happily  the  present  arrangement  may  be  working  at  present,  there  are 
some  who  fear  that  the  school  is  simply  standing  upon  the  upper  slope  of  an  inclined 
plane,  and  that  it  may  some  time  slide  wholly  away  from  its  Unitarian  traditions; 
hut,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jlancock  and  HoUis  professorships,  which  were  founded 
before  the  school  was  established,  the  endowment  of  the  school  has  been  made  by 
Unitarians. 

And  as  the  president  well  says  in  his  report  of  1883-84 : 

In  view  of  the  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  faculty  and  the  denomina- 
tional relations  of  the  school  since  1879,  the  dean  calls  attention  to  the  understanding 
which  was  practically  entered  into  with  the  subscribers  to  the  new  endowment  of 
1879,  namely,  that  Unitarian  doctrines  would  always  be  entitled  to  respectful  expo- 
sition in  the  school,  and  to  properly  expound  these  doctrines,  at  least  two  professors 
would  always  be  needed,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  professor  of  thelogy.  Since  the 
endowment  of  the  school  has  all  been  provided  by  Unitarians,  these  propositions 
seem  eminently  reasonable;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  circurastanroH  in  which  they 
could  fail  to  be  carried  out  by  the  corporation  and  overseers,  unless,  indee<l,  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  should  die  without  offspring  or  designated  heirs,  or  should  cease 

to  furnish  scholars  competent  to  present  its  own  doctrines  in  professional  chairs. 

•  •»#•#» 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  school  offers  to  students  of  various  denominational 
connections  who  may  resort  to  it.  We  will  ask,  first,  what  it  offers  to  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Unitarian  ministry.  It  offers,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  offer,  theological  teaching  from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view.  It  offers  teach- 
ing in  other  departments  of  theological  study  by  instructors,  some  of  them  Unitarian, 
and  others  selected  for  their  learning  or  other  special  fitness  for  such  a  position  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  of  any  one  denomination.  If  it  bo  asked  whether  he  will  not 
sometimes  receive  contra<lictory  teachings  from  different  professors,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  probably  will.    The  teacher  of  theology,  for  instance,  may  draw  from 


»In  1887-88  the  senior  class  numbered  only  three  students,  and  but  two  received 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  In  this  year  the  divinity  school  enjoyed  for  the  first  timtJ  the 
flse  of  the  new  library  building, 
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some  texts  of  Scripturo  a  iiieaniug  differeut  from  that  which  is  tlrawii  by  some  ortho- 
dox teacher  of  exegesis.  I  think  Unitariaus  in  general  will  agree  that  this  will  do 
him  no  hann.  The  Unitarian  idea^  as  I  understand  it^  is  to  lead  men  to  think  for 
themselves.     •     *     * 

Really,  however,  such  a  collision  of  teaching  is  pi'obably  not  so  frequent  as  might 
be  supposed.  The  professors  in  a  theological  school  at  the  present  day  have  some- 
thing very  much  more  important  to  do  tban  to  accentuate  sectarian  differences. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Now  Testament  is  coming*  more  and  more  to  be  a  matter 
of  science.     *     *     * 

We  have  seen  what  the  school  offers  to  Unitarian  students.  We  may  now  consider 
what  it  offers  to  students  of  the  orthodox  faith.  This  is  somewhat  less,  it  must  l*e 
granted.  It  offers  them,  however,  professors  of  whoso  advice  and  denominational 
sympathy  they  may  be  sure.  The  fact  that  theology  is  taught  by  a  Unitarian  is  less 
hostile  to  their  thought  than  might  be  believed ;  for  the  treatment  of  theology  has 
largely  to  do  with  fundamental  matters,  and,  though  questions  in  reganl  to  which 
the  denominations  differ  are  treated  frankly  and  freely,  thc^e  form  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  of  the  course,  and,  in  regard  to  these,  references  are  given 
to  authors  of  various  views. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  school.  Forty  hours 
of  class  work  a  week  are  offereil,  namely,  in  matters  connected  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 12;  the  New  Testament,  9;  church  history,  8;  comparative  religion,  2;  ethics, 
2;  theology,  5;  homiletics,  2.  Besides,  there  are  instruction  in  elocution  and  oppor- 
tunities for  debate  and  similar  exercises.  In  the  department  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  that  of  the  New  are  also  extra  exercises,  called  by  the  name  of  **  Seminary," 
in  which  the  students  meet  at  the  jirofessors'  houses.  Essays  are  read,  and  questions 
concerning  the  matters  studied  are  freely  discusse*!.  The  courses  most  largely  at- 
tended by  students  of  the  college  are  those  on  ethics  and  church  history.  Several 
other  courses  are  similarly  attended,  though  in  less  numbers.  The  course  on  ethics 
is  largely  practical.  Institutions  of  charity  and  reform  are  visited  by  the  students, 
reports  are  made,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  such  enterprises  discussed.  College 
courses  are  also  open  to  regular  students  and  resident  graduates. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  school  cannot  be  required  for  the 
degree.  No  questions  have  ever  divided  the  faculty  so  much  as  those  growing  out  of 
this  fact:  Shall  any  studies  be  especially  required!  If  so,  whatf  Each  member  of  the 
faculty  ha<l  his  plan,  only  two,  if  I  remember  rightly,  being  i>erfectly  in  accord. 
These  urged  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  election  of  the  students.  This  plan 
was  finally  adopted,  the  only  restriction  being  that  no  department  should  be  neg- 
lected. In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  school  should  be  named  its  religious  exer- 
cises. There  are  the  morning  prayers,  conducted  by  students  and  professors  in  turn, 
the  conference  meetings,  and  the  preaching  by  students  on  Friday  evenings. 

Of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  school,  of  its  religious  interests,  of  the  character, 
scholarship,  and  promise  of  the  students  at  present  connected  w^ith  it,  I  can  say 
that  there  was  never  a  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  when  a  better  report  could  be  given. 
The  general  religious  interest  would  seem  to  have  deepened  as  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship has  been  raised.  While  there  is  as  much  freedom  and  breadth  of  thought  as 
ever,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  emphasize  what  is  positive  rather  than  that 
which  is  negative  in  theological  matters. 

The  school  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  college,  in  appointing  Professor  Peabody 
to  be  the  Plummer  professor,  did  not  take  bini  from  the  school,  but  only  enlarged  his 
influence,  thus  furnishing  a  new  and  extremely  interesting  connection  between  the 
divinity  school  and  the  college. 

The  generous  subscrijition,  completed  last  year,  for  a  buihling  that  should  contain 
fireproof  accommodations  for  books,  a  remling  room,  and  lecture  rooms  is  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  the  interest  with  which  the  school  is  regarded  by  its  friends,  and  will  fur- 
nish that  protection  for  the  valuable  library  which  has  long  been  imperatively  needed. 
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When  we  consider  all  tlie  luouey  that  has  boon  given  to  found  and  support  this 
institution,  and  all  the  labor  that  has  been  expeuded  for  it,  aud  then  look  at  the 
smallnesa  of  the  number  of  its  students  all  these  years,  aud  to-day  also,  when  the 
other  departments  of  the  university  have  so  increased,  it  might  be  doubt«d  whether 
an  adequate  return  for  all  had  been  received.  A  glauce  over  the  catalogue  of  its 
graduates  would  show  a  few  names  any  one  of  which  might  abnost  serve  as  a  justiti- 
cation  of  all  that  has  been  doue.  If  the  work  of  all  its  graduates,  kuown  to  the  world 
or  unknown,  could  be  reckoned,  we  should  bo  surprised  at  the  result;  but  the  past 
and  the  present  are  not  all.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  large  future  for  the  school.  Its 
breadth,  its  openness  to  the  best  thought,  the  most  x)ro found  scholarshi]),  and  the. 
most  earnest  life,  under  whatever  name  these  may  be  found,  will  receive  recognition 
at  some  day,  if  not  in  ours.  The  world  is  slowly  coming  round  to  the  position  which 
the  Harvard  divinity  school  has  taken  somewhat  in  a<lvauce;  and  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  its  connection  with  the  oldest  and  largest  university  of  our  laud  can 
give  it,  I  believe  that  all  the  costly  preparations  which  have  been  made  to  fit  it  for 
its  work  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  too  great. 

During  President  Eliot's  lulniinistration  two  professorships  have  been 
added  and  the  amount  of  instruc^tiou  in  this  department  hiis  quite 
doubled.  In  1879-80  a  fund  of  $140,000  was  raised  by  subseription, 
which  has  placed  the  school  on  a  firm  financial  foundation.  A  new 
building  was  erected  in  1880,  and  6  professors  and  2  assistants  now 
constitute  the  teiuihing  force.  The  library  of  the  divinity  school  con- 
sists of  over  20,000  volumes  and  2,4(M)  i)amphlets.  The  divinity  stu- 
dents have  access  also  to  the  college  library.  All  meritorious  students 
have  the  aid  of  scholarships  and  aid  from  other  sources  amounting  to 
from  $150  to  $3o0,  which  enables  them  to  nu»et  all  necessary  expenses. 
And  for  the  present  year  (1880-90)  two  fellowships  of  $500  each  are  of- 
fered to  the  graduates  of  this  or  any  other  theological  school  who  i>ur- 
X)08e  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  These  fellowships  are  intended  to 
encourage  advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order.  The  university 
catalogue  of  1889-90  shows  a  gain  in  attendance  in  this  department  of 
over  33  per  cent.  This  increase  may  be  ac'cidental,  or  it  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  faculty  and  the  improvement  of 
the  equipment  of  the  school  at  all  points.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
genuine  university  training  for  the  profession  of  the  minister  is  gaining 
favor. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  divinity  school  has  felt  the  impulse 
given  to  all  departments  of  the  university,  and  though  its  progress  dur- 
ing the  two  deciles  just  past  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it.s  friends  hopexi 
to  see,  its  conditicm  has  vastly  improved  and  the  lulvantages  it  now 
offers  for  a  superior  theological  training  are  unsurpassed. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL. 

On  May  10,  1886,  a  vot<5  was  i)assed  by  the  president  and  fellows — 

That  five  preachers  to  the  Jiniversity  he  annually  appointed  hy  the  president  and 
fellows,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  hoard  of  overseers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Plammer  professor  of  Christian  morals  shall  arrange  and  conduct  the.  religious  serv- 
ices of  the  university. 

The  board  of  overseers  concurred  in  this  vote  on  May  12,  188G. 
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Oil  Juue  14, 188(5,  on  tbe  uiiauimoiiH  recommendation  of  the  i)reacher8 
and  the  PUimmer  professor,  the  President  and  Fellows  voted — 

That  the  statute  numbere«l  15,  concernnig  religmiiH  services,  be  aniencled  by  strik- 
ing out  the  clause  *',at  which  the  attendance  of  the  students  is  required," 

and  on  June  16  the  board  of  overseers  concurred  in  this  vote.  Attend- 
ance at  the  religious  services  of  the  university  was  thus,  by  the  a<lvic^ 
of  those  who  conduct  tliese  servic4»s,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned in  tlfem,  made  wholly  voluntary.  It  is  now  four  years  since  the 
rule  was  passed,  doing  away  with  all  compulsory  attendance  on  religons 
servicers,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  among  the  faculty  or  the  stu- 
dents to  return  to  the  old  practice.  The  average  attendance  at  morn- 
ing prayers  this  year  is  upwards  of  200,  and  the  men  who  do  go  attend 
bec^ause  they  wish  to.  The  service  is  a  reverent  and  delightful  one. 
The  college  preachers  take  their  turns  in  leading,  as  well  as  in  conduct- 
ing, the  Sunday  evening  ser\ice. 

The  Plummer  Professor  and  the  preachers  to  the  university  have  di- 
rected these  services  as  follows:  Each  has  conducted  daily  morning 
prayers  for  about  seven  weeks,  and  each  has  preached  on  four  Sunday  even- 
ings. Sixteen  vesper  services  have  been  held  on  Thursday  afternoons 
from  November  till  May.  The  preacher  conducting  morning  prayers  is 
in  attendance  every  morning  during  his  term  of  duty  at  Wadsworth 
House  1,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  students  who  wish  to  consult  him. 

Other  services  on  Sunday  evenings  have  been  led  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  clergymen. 

On  five  Sunday  evenings,  beginning  December  11,  1887,  services 
were  held  in  the  Globe  Theater,  Boston,  conducted  by  the  preachers  of 
the  board,  but  arranged  in  every  detail  by  a  large  bo<ly  of  studeuts. 
Admission  was  by  ticket,  and  tickets  were  carefully  distributed  each 
week  among  the  homes  and  workrooms  of  the  i)oor.  A  series  of  meet- 
ings has  been  held  this  year,  arranged  by  students,  and  called  College 
Conference  Meetings.  They  were  designed  to  deal  with  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  moral  and  religious  life  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
college,  and  it  was  their  puri)ose  to  unite  in  a  common  enterprise  all 
who  caredfor  the  higher  interests  of  the  university.  The  subjects  and 
speakers  have  been  as  follows: 

November  15,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  College  RcvSponsibility ;  De- 
cember 12,  Rev.  J.  G.  Brooks,  of  Brockton,  The  Relation  of  Young  Men 
to  Charity;  January  23,  President  Eliot,  College  Public  Opinion;  Axiril 
17,  Rev.  Professor  W.  J.  Tucker,  of  Andover,  The  Recovery  of  Religious 
Eutliusiasm;  May  15,  Rev.  Professor  Francis  G.  Pe^body,  College 
Standards  of  Duty. 

Such  movements  as  have  been  alluded  to  above  are  proof  that  the 
present  tendencies  of  the  religious  life  at  Harvard  are  lioi>eful  and 
healthful.  Scores  of  Harvard  graduates  have  luul  a  noble  part  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  evangelical  Christianity,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  outcome  of  a  course  of  study  at  Cambridge  that  a  man  should 
lose  or  weakeu  his  faith. 
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In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  worship  in  Appleton  Chapel,  seats 
are  providexi  for  students,  at  the  expense  of  the  college,  in  the  churches 
of  the  different  denominations  in  Cambridge.  St.  John's  Memorial 
Chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  having  been  erected  for  the , 
especial  accommodation  of  Harvard  students  is  free  to  them. 
•  To  aid  in  the  support  of  these  various  services  the  bequest  of  Increase 
Sumner  Wheeler  (A.  B.  1826)  was  received  in  April,  1889.  It  estab- 
lishes a  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the 
President  and  Fellows  shall  deem  requisite,  is  to  be  applied ''  to  the  sup- 
jyoTt  of  religous  worship  on  Sundays  and  other  days.'' 

THE  EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL.* 
I  By  Rev.  George  Zabriskie  Gray,  D.  D.) 

In  1836  some  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity  considered*  the  establishment  in  Cambridge  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary;  not  only  that  there  might  be  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  clergjTnen  nearer  than  New  York  (3ity,  but  also  that  the 
advantages  of  such  a  literary  center  might  be  availed  of  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  undertaking  was  dropped,  for  various  reasons,  and  the  only 
results  at  the  time  were  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  seminary,  and  a 
small  legacy  given  by  a  lady  towards  the  scheme..  In  1807  the  late 
Benjamin  T.  Reed,  of  Boston,  revived  the  idea,  and  gave  $100,000  to 
five  trustees  whom  he  appointed,  and  by  whom  a  charter  was  secured, 
under  the  title  of  ^*  The  Episcopal  Theological  School."  They  soon  en- 
gaged four  professors,  and  hired  two  dwelling  houses  on  Mount  Auburn 
street,  and  the  sc^hool  at  once  began  op)eration8  in  a  modest  way,  with 
a  few  students.  Great  expectations  were  not  indulged  in,  for  it  was 
only  anticipated  that  a  small  number  would  resort  to  the  institution,  as 
several  other  seminaries  had  been  founded  in  the  Episc^opal  Chun^h — 
among  others  an  excellent  one  at  Middletown,  Conn. — since  the  original 
project  in  1836. 

But  generous  friends  soon  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  liberal  gifts  flowed  in.  Not  only  were  considerable  sums  of 
money  contributed  towards  rendering  the  income  adequate  to  the  ex- 
penses, but,  in  succession,. there  were  built  St.  John's  Memorial  Chax)el 
by  the  late  Robert  Means  Mason,  Lawrence  Hall  by  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
Beed  Hall  by  the  founder,  and  recently  there  has  been  added  Burnham 
Hall,  the  refectory,  by  John  A.  Burnham.  In  this  way  the  trustees, 
without  any  expenditure  of  their  ftinds,  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
acoUectionof  buildings  which  have  peculiar  beauty,  and  the  rare  jmI  van- 
tage of  uniformity  in  style,  having  been  completed  according  to  the  orig- 
inal designs  of  the  architects,  Ware  &  Van  Brunt,  of  Boston.  The  api>oint- 
ments  of  the  buildings  are  unusually  complete  and  tasteful.    The  lecture 


•  The  Faculty  of  the  Epincopal  Theological  School  was  formerly  piiblishtMl  in  tlie 
Harvard  Catalogue,  but  it  never  ha^l  an  intimate  relation  to  the  University,  and  now 
has  none  whatever. 
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rooms  are  commodious  and  cheerful.  In  Lawrence  Hall  each  student 
has  a  bedrimm  and  sitting:  room,  which  aftord  a  comfortable  home  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  the  school. 

In  1874  the  founder,  Mr.  Re^l,  died;  and  it  was  discoveretl  that  his 
int43rest  in  the  school,  and  his  gratification  at  the  success  of  his  project, 
had  induced  him  to  leave  the  reversion  of  his  large  estate  to  the  trustees. 
This  at  once  placed  the  future  of  the  school  upon  an  assured  basis,  and 
will  in  due  time  render  it  financially  one  of  the  strongest  seminaries  in 
the  land.  With  this  growth  in  material  prosperity,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased,  until  now  there  are  22  men  on  the  roll.  This  is 
more  than  the  dormitory  can  accommodate,  which  has  been  outgrown 
sooner  than  was  expe<*ted,  but  which  will  soon  be  enlarged  so  as  to  con- 
tain rooms  for  40.  There  have  been  42  graduates,  all  of  whom  are  in 
active  work,  except  one  who  is  in  ill -health.  This  record  is  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  students,  and  of  their  preparation  for  their  call- 
ing. The  school  has  on  it«  staff  at  present  five  professors;  but  the  fiill 
scheme  will  require  six,  for  the  chairs  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
study;  Greek  and  New  Testament  study;  church  history;  systematic 
theology ;  liturgies,  evidenc^es,  etc. ;  homiletics  and  pastoral  care. 

For  admission,  there  are  required  evidences  of  proper  religious  char- 
acter and  of  fitness  for  the  ministry,  and,  if  the  applicant  is  not  a  bach- 
elor of  arts,  an  examination  in  mental  and  moral  science,  history,  rhetoric, 
Gre^k,  and  Latin.  Tlds  examination  is  regulated  by  such  a  standard 
a«  will  insure  that  the  student  can  follow  the  course  of  study,  which  is 
jidvanced  and  thorough.  The  (uirriculum  embraces  3  years;  and,  at  the 
close,  the  degree  of  baehelor  in  divinity  will  be  hereafter  granted  to 
those  who  susta.in  a  prescribe<l  examination,  and  write  assigned  theses 
All  others  who  have  satisfactorily  iiassed  through  the  course  receive  a 
certificate  to  that  eft'cct,  and  are  enrolled  among  the  alumni.  About 
one-half  of  the  student^s  have  been  gratluates  of  Harvard,  with  which 
the  relations  have  ever  been  most  pleasant;  that  great  university  liaving 
always  ext^^nded  friendly  crourtesies  to  this  sister  institution  of  learning, 
which,  though  entirely  separate  from  it,  yet  deriv  es  uiuleniable  advan- 
tages from  it.s  proximity. 

Besides  the  board  of  trustees,  in  whom  the  property  is  vested,  there 
is  aboard  of  visitors,  comiK>sed  of  3, clergymen  and  3  laymen,  with  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  lus  ex-offieio  president,  who  exercise  supervision 
over  the  working  of  the  school,  and  secure  conformity  to  its  aims. 

The  relation  of  St.  John's  Memorial  Chapel  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  the  Harvard  Register,  as  ha\ing  been  erected  primarily  for  Har- 
vard students,  as  a  free  iilace  of  worship  for  them.  Other  attendants 
uiK>n  the  services  are  entitleil  to  accommodation  in  so  far  as  members 
of  the  university  do  not  require  the  seats. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  coming  years  the  school  may,  by  both  the  num- 
bers and  the  efficiency  of  the  men  whom  it  sends  into  the  ministry, 
justify  the  expectations  of  the  friends  who  have  so  generously  contrib- 
uted to  its  establishment. — (In  Harvard  Register,  February,  188<).) 


Ty^r;    -sjy 
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CHAPTER  VL 

BEQUIEEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  history,  it  was  necessary 
from  the  eiirlieat  times  for  students  who  sought  admission  to  the  col- 
lege to  pass  an  examination.  This  continue(i  for  two  centuries  to  be 
mostly  oral,  and  was  ^'neither  searching  nor  extensive.^  Lat^r,  as  the 
practice  of  speaking  Latin  fell  into  desuetude,  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  requireil  to  be  read  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  examinations 
became  more  thorough  and  rigorous.  Mathematics  wa^  first  made  a 
requisite  for  admission  in  1803,  and  then  only  so  much  as  related  to  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Geography  was  added  in  1807.  In  1816  an 
examination  was  required  in  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  and  to  this  was 
added  in  1819  a  trifling  amount  of  algebra.  Cjesar  was  first  required 
for  admission  in  1836-37.  From  that  year  until  the  year  1866-67,  there 
were  only  very  slight  changes  in  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard College.  Harvard  adopted  admission  examinations  in  English  in 
1874.  Since  that  time  these  examinations  have  been  adoptexl  by  all  the 
New  England  colleges  but  one,  and  by  many  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Examinations  in  French  and  German  were  adopted  in  1875, 
and  in  1877  these  languages  were  i)ut  among  the  advanced  subjects,  on 
an  e^iual  footing  with  Latin,  (ireek,  and  mathematics.  That  the  exam- 
inations were  rigorously  con<lueted  during  the  7  years  pre<»eding  1877  ^ 
18  shown  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  1,817  candidates  for  admission,  255  or 
nearly  14  per  cent,  were  rejected.  A  new  i>lan  was  introduced  in 
1886-87.  But  the  entrance  examuiation  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
onleals  by  which  the  undergraduate  is  tested  before  he  is  permitted 
to  go  forth  as  an  alumnus  of  the  college.*'^  During  the  4  years  preceding 
1878,  28  seniors  failed  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  6  juniors,  16  sophomores, 
and  51  freshmen  were  relegat^l  to  the  class  below,  while  681  other 
students  were  conditioned  and  required  to  pass  a  second  examination  in 
one  or  more  studies.  This  is  a  higher  per  cent,  of  failures  and  condi- 
tions than  is  foun<l  in  more  recent  years,  but  the  requirements  are  so 
rigorously  adhered  to  that  the  percentage  is  still  large. 


>  For  a  history  of  the  entrane**  oxaminatioiiH  clnring  tho  40  years  preceding  1877, 
see  President  Eliot*8  report  f[»r  the  latter  year. 

«In  1880  to  ohtain  admission  to  the  coUoge  tho  candidate  had  prescrihed  for  him 

''a  minimum  requisition  in  every  study  and  a  maximum  requisition  in  two  selected 

by  him  from  four  principal  studies."    In  all  he  was  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 

examination  in  eleven  subjects. 
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In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1886,  Prof.  Josiah  Par- 
sons Cooke  thus  deals  with  the  question  of  the  new  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  college,  which  were  first  published  in  that  year,  and 
were  to  go  into  effect  at  the  entrance  examinations  of  1887. 

The  scheme,  he  says,  was  originally  prepared  by  a  large  committee  of 
the  college  faculty,  and  was  discussed  in  all  its  details  for  more  than  3 
years,  first  by  the  faculty  and  afterward  by  the  corporation  and  the 
board  of  overseers,  and  then  adopted  by  all  the  governing  boards  of  the 
college. 

While  the  new  plan  permits  and  even  encourages  the  old  line  of  lin- 
guistic studies,  it  opens  other  avenues  of  admission,  and  among  these 
one  which  demands  and  invites  a  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics 
and  physical  science,  with  only  that  minimum  of  linguistic  training 
which  is  universally  regarded  as  an  essential  requisite  of  liberal  culture. 
The  examinations  embrace  two  classes  of  studies,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced. The  elementary  studies  are  not  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
one  another,  and  they  do  not  all  have  the  same  weight  in  the  examina- 
tions. Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  have,  as  heretofore,  much  greater 
weight  than  aqy  of  the  others. 

In  the  new  scheme  students  are  admitted  to  Harvard  College  as  can- 
didates for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  (in  accordance  with  the  first  of 
their  examinations),  who  can  write  correctly  a  short  English  comx>08i- 
tion,  and  thus  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  a  few  prescribed 
classical  English  works;  who  can  read  at  sight  simple  Latin,  German, 
and  French  prose;  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  England;  who  have  mastered  the  elementary 
mathematics,  including  analytical  geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of  me- 
chanics; and  lastly,  who  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  physical  science,  including  both  physics  and  chemistry. 

Of  the  several  alternatives  which  the  new  scheme  offers  the  one  above 
described  is  the  one  that  will  i)robably  be  chosen  by  most  students  who 
are  seeking  a  scientific  rather  than  a  literary  education.  But  this  gen- 
eral plan  of  preparatory  studies  may  be  varied  in  details  to  meet  differ- 
ent circumstances;  thus  an  advanced  course  in  Latin  or  French  maybe 
offered  in  place  of  the  German,  but  this  substitution  is  not  generally 
advisable,  for  the  study  of  German,  if  deferred,  must  be  taken  up  in  col- 
lege, the  ability  to  read  ordinary  German  as  well  as  French  prose  being 
an  essential  qualification  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  In  1888  81  students 
took  the  advanced  examination  in  German  and  43  that  in.French,  and 
as  Harvard  draws  her  students  from  at  least  250  institutions,  the  fact 
that  so  many  men  take  the  examinations  is  an  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  higher  study  of  the  modem  languages  among  the  preparatory 
schools. 

The  advanced  studies  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent  in  regard  to  time 
spent  upon  them  at  school,  and  will  have  the  same  weight  in  the  exam- 
inations.   Each  of  the  advanced  studies  is  taught  in  college  in  an  elect- 
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ive  course  (or  two  half-courses)  occupying  3  hours  a  week  for  a  year, 
and  the  standard  required  at  the  entrance  examinations  is  the  same  as 
in  the  corresponding  college  courses. 

A  candidate  may  therefore  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  by 
presenting  himself  for  examination — 

(a)  On  all  the  elementary  studies,  and  on  at  least  two  of  the  advanced 
studies. 

(b)  On  all  the  elementary  studies  with  the  exc>eption  of  either  (lerman 
or  French,  and  on  at  least  three  of  the  advanced  studies. 

(c)  On  all  the  elementary  studies  with  the  exception  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  on  at  least  four  advanced  studies. 

(d)  On  all  the  elementary  studies  with  the  exception  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  of  either  French  or  (l^erman,  and  on  at  least  Ave  advanced 
studies.  A  candidate  may  be  a<lmitted  in  spite  of  deficiencies  in  some 
of  these  studies,  but  no  candidate  so  admitted  will  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  until  he  has  made  good  such  deficiencies  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  faculty. 

This  broadening  of  the  requisites  for  admission  is  the  last  step  in  a 
series  of  changes  by  which  at  Harvard  College  scientific  culture  has 
been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  literary  culture,  and  recognized  as 
an  equally  fitting  preparation  for  the  degrees  in  arts.  It  has  been  clearly 
seen  by  those  who  have  advocated  these  changes  that  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science  could  not  compete  with  the  study  of  literature  as  a  means 
of  culture  unless  the  discipline  were  equally  severe,  and  unless  legiti- 
mate scientific  methods  were  strictly  followed.  We  can  not  reach  a 
standard  that  will  command  general  respect  until  we  can  secure  real 
science  training  in  the  preparatory  schools.  What  we  require  is  that 
the  eye  should  be  trained  to  observe,  the  hand  to  experiment,  and  the 
judgment  to  reason.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  new  scheme  of  requirements 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  the  requisition  in  chemistry  has  been 
stated  thus: 

A  coarse  of  at  least  sixty  experimeuts  in  general  chemistry,  actually  performed  at 
school  by  the  pupil. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  laboratory  ex- 
amination. 

The  written  examination  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
experiments  and  experimenting^  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  results 
of  the  respective  sciences.  The  laboratory  examination  will  be  directed  to  testing 
his  skill  in  experimenting.  At  the  hour  of  the  written  examination  the  candidate 
win  be  required  to  hand  in  the  original  notebook  in  which  he  recorded  the  steps 
and  results  of  the  experiments  which  he  performed  at  school,  and  this  notebook 
must  bear  the  indorseiuent  of  his  teacher  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record 
of  the  pupiFs  work. 

The  requisition  in  physics  is  stated  in  similar  language. 

Except  to  those  who  have  unusual  mathematical  and  scientific  talent 
the  new  scheme  of  preliminary  studies  is  a  decidedly  more  difficult  way 
of  entering  college  than  by  the  old  classical  curriculum.     It  has,  how- 
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ever,  a  special  end  in  view,  and  lia«  been  adapte<l  to  this  purpose  with 
grea^t  care,  and  is  the  result  of  laifxe  exi>erience.  Our  colleges  liave 
always  been  the  nurseries  of  scholars,  of  men  who  knew  how  "to  clothe 
thought  in  l)eautiful  and  sugge^stive  language."  Harvard  College  hoi>e8 
to  render  still  as  high  service  to  the  State  in  these  re^i>ects,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  the  equally  imj)ortant  work  of  preparing  men  ''to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  to  pn)be  the  sec*rets  of  disease,  to  direct 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  earth.'' 

Two  regular  examinations  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are 
held  each  year.  The  first  in  June  at  stated  places  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  the  second  at  Cambridge  alone,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  in  the  autumn.  These  permit  the  candidate  to  pass  an 
examination  on  a  part  of  the  regular  branches  for  examination  one  year, 
and  on  the  remainder  a  8nbsei|uent  year.  But  the  candidate  so  prei^nt- 
ing  lumself  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  at  least  five  of  the 
prescribed  subjects. 

In  1889  the  number  examined  for  admission  was  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  the  total  being  about  700,  of  whom  323  entered  college 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  remainder  were  hoping  to  enter  in  1890.  Can- 
didates for  the  scientific  school  were  not  included  in  this  count. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  required  for  admission  to  the  coHege,  optional 
examinations  are  provided  for  such  candidates  as  have  extended  their  studies  beyond 
the  requirements.  At  these  examinations  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency  is  de- 
manded than  at  the  examinations  for  admission. 

Thus  candidates  for.  admission  to  the  freshman  class  may  pass  upon 
the  prescribed  studies  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  thereby 
relieve  themselves  from  attendance  at  the  exercises  in  those  studies  in 
college. 

A  principal  aim  in  providing  these  optional  examinations  is  to  encourage  teachers 
to  carry  the  studies  of  their  brighter  and  more  diligent  pupils  beyond  the  bare  re- 
quirements for  iuimissitui  in  whatever  direction  taste  or  opportunity  may  suggest. 
Full  employment  may  thus  be  secured  for  the  most  capable*  student  until  he  is  thought 
mature  enough  to  enter  coUege,  while  his  greater  progress  in  school  will  make  his 
college  course  more  i>ro(itable  by  enabling  him  either  to  take  uji  his  studies  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  or  to  give  more  time  to  the  studies  of  his  choice. 

Harvard  College  also  ailmits  without  examination  special  students, 
who  may  be  (»aiididate8  for  a  certificate  and  enjoy  e4|ual  a4lviuitage  for 
taking  honors. 

The  courses  of  study  in  Harvard  Cojlege  are  open  to  persons  who  satisfy  the  fac- 
ulty of  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  particular  courses  they  elect,  although  they  have 
not  passed  the  usual  examination  for  a<lmissioii  to  college.  These  students  are  known 
as  special  students;  they  are  members  of  the  college  from  the  time  of  their  a<lmissiou, 
but  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

For  some  time  President  Eliot  and  his  associates  have  felt  that  the 
age  at  which  young  men  are  now  giaduated  from  Harvard  College  is  too 
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advanced.    Hence,  as  eariy  as  December,  1887,  the  following?  vote  was 
passed  by  the  jieademic  council,  viz : 

That  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  bachelors  of  artH  of  Harvard 
College  can  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the  graduate  department,  the  college 
facnlty  be  retiuested  to  consider  tbe  expetliency  of  a  reduction  of  the  college  course. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  council  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
but  the  faculty  found  it  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  time  from  routine 
business  to  give  it  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands,  so 
that  no  definite  conclusion  was  reached. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

[Taken  from  tbe  Harvard  Catalogae  of  1888-89.] 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Hebrew — (First  course)  Grammar ;  method  and  mannal ;  elements  of  Hebrew,  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  historical  books  and  psalms;  (second  course)  syntax — ^parts  of 
the  prophets,  and  poetical  books. 

Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) — Grammars,  chrestomathy.  New  T.estament.- 

Jewish  Aramaic — Selections  from  the  Targams,  and  from  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

Assyrian — Assyrian  Manual,  DeUtzsch's,  Assyrische,  Lesestticke. 

Assyrian  (second  course) — ^The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Western  Asia. 

Assyrian  (third  course) — ^The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Western  Asia. 

Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  '^history,''  with  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Arabic — Grammar;  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

Arabic  (second  course) — Interpretation  of  many  of  the  poets,  and  the  Koran. 

Ethiopic — Grammar  and  chrestomathy. 

General  Semitic  grammar. 

INDO-IRANIAN   ItANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit — Pnmer,  grammar,  reader,  the  Pancatantra. 

Sanskrit  Drama— Kalidasa's  three  plays,  Ratnavali. 

Sanskrit  Epos — ^The  Maha-Bharata. 

Old  Iranian — The  Avesta. 

Pali — ^The  sacred  books  of  Buddhism. 

GREEK. 

Six  lectures  to  the  freshmen — two  on  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Herodotus,  Homer's  Iliad,    Odyssey,   Lysias,   Plato,  Euripides,  Aristophanes;  with 

reading  at  sight,  and  Goodwin's  Moo<ls  and  Tenses. 
Greek  prose  composition,   Andocides,  Demosthenes ;  lyric  poets — Sophocles,   Ms- 

chylus,  Thucy«lides,  Xenophou,  iEschiuea,  Lycurgns,  Aristotle,  Pindar;  with  a 

study  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  their  literature  and  history,  and  of 

the  archseology  of  Greece 

LATIN. 

Cicero's  orations  and  selected  writings;  Sallust,  Virgil,  Livy,  Terence,  Plautus,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Quiutilian,  Gellius;  with 
Latin  composition,  and  practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style;  history  of  the 
early  Roman  Empire,  of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Roman  drama  and 
of  Latin  literature. 

GREEK  AND   LATIN. 

Greek  and  Latin  comparative  philology. 

Practice  in  text  criticism,  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latm  authors. 
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EXGUSH. 

Rhetoric  and  English  composition;  lectures  on  English  literature ;  twelve  themes; 

lectures  and  discussions  of  themes. 
Foreusics — Te;i  lectures  on  argumentative  composition. 
Oral  discussion  of  topics  in  political  economy  and  history. 
English  Anglo-Saxon  reader;  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 
Early  English,  English  literature — Chaucer,  Bacon,  Milton. 
The  English  Bible;  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  fVom  Shakspere  to  Dryden;  the  drama 

(exclusive  of  Shakspere)  from  the  miracle  plays  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters; 

English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  poets  suid  prose  writers  of  the 

nineteenth  century ;  also,  study  of  special  topics  and  elocution. 

GERMAN. 

The  courses  in  German  include  translations  from  the  best  of  the  German  prose  and 
poetical  works,  and  a  study  of  tbe  history  of  literature  and  art  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  from  the  Reformation  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Also,  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  Die  Minnesinger,  and  translation  from  Medispval  German  into 
modern  German.  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  German.  Opportunity  is  also 
furnished  for  the  study  of  Gothic. 


The  French  courses  are  very  complete.  Besides  the  practice  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing French,  translations  are  made  from  all  of  the  best  known  poets  and  prose  writers, 
not  less  than  twenty-five  authors  being  selected.  By  lectures  and  themes  attention 
is  given  to  French  literature  and  history,  to  the  renaissance  in  France,  to  the  songs 
and  romances,  to  French  society  and  literature  in  the  middle  ages,  to  old  French, 
and  to  modem  words  and  plays. 

ITALIAN. 

Italian  prose  selections,  stories  and  novels,  grammar  and  prose  composition,  modem 
drama  and  es8ay8-:-Torquato,  Tasso,  Ariosto. '  Selections  from  Bocaccio,  Petrarca, 
Dante,  Nannucci's  Manual,  and  outline  of  the  history  of  Italian  literature. 

SPANISH. 

Grammar,  Gil  Bias,  El  Eco  de  Madrid ;  selections  from  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Cervantes.  Also,  in  early  Spanish,  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  with  a  study  of  modern 
literature,  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  and  prose  composition. 

ROMANCE  PHILOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Phonetics  to  explain  the  sound  changes  in  the  Romance  languages. 

Old  French — Phonology  and  inflexions. 

Provencal — Phonology  and  inflexions. 

Historical  Italian  grammar — Phonology  and  inflexions,  with  reading  of  old  Italian 

texts. 
Old  French  dialects,  with  special  reference  to  Anglo-Norman. 
The  French  element  in  English. 
Low  Latin. 

In  addition,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  investigation:  of  special  subjects, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors. 

Romance  philology  conferences  are  held  twice  a  month. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


History  of  philosophy — Lectures  and  essays. 
Logic  and  psychology — Lessons  and  lectures. 
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Ethics — Eeoent  English  contributions  to  theistic  t^thitrs;  Martinean's  types  and  Mar- 
tinean's  study  of  religion ;  theses  and  lectures. 

Earlier  French  philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Leibnitz^  and  German  philosophy  from 
Kant  to  Hegel. 

Philosophy  in  Germany  since  1780. 

Philosophy  of  nature,  including  tlie  modern  doctrine  of  evolution ;  the  ethics  of  social 
reform ;  the  questions  of  charity,  divorce,  the  Indians,  labor,  prisons,  temper- 
ance, etc. 

The  philosophy  of  religion — ^Its  history  from  Lessing  to  Schleiermacher. 

For  special  research  there  are  (luestious  in  psychology,  in  metaphysics,  and  in 

ethics. 

POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 

Mills's  principles  of  political  economy;  Caime's  leading  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy ;  Dunbar's  chapters  on  banking,  topics  in  money,  finance,  labor,  and  capital, 
cooperation,  socialism,  and  taxation. 

History  of  economic  theory. 

Investigation  and  discussion  of  practical  economic  questions. 

£conomic  history  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  seven  years'  war. 

Economic  effects  of  land  tenures  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany. 

History  of  tariff*  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

History  of  financial  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Management  and  ownership  of  railways. 
Competent  students  can  pursue  special  investigations  of  selected  topics  under  the 

guidance  of  any  one  of  the  instructors. 

HISTORY. 

Mediieval  and  modern  European  history. 

Constitutional  government,  elementary  and  advanced  course. 

History  of  the  development  of  political  and  legal  institutions  in  Greece  and  Rome 

to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Later  Roman  and  early  mediaeval  history. 
The  conflict  of  Christianity  with  paganism. 
.The  medisBval  church. 
History  of  government  and  administration  in  France  from  the  Frankish  period  to 

modem  times. 
Constitutional  and  legal  history  of  England  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 

European  history  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
American  colonial  history  (to  1783)  and  history  of  diplomacy  since  1815. 
Constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United  States  (1783-1861). 
General  history  of  the  United  States. 
Elements  of  public  international  law;  history  of  treaties. 
Studies  in  the  comparative  history  of  religions. 
In  addition  there  is  opportunity  for  special  advanced  study  and  research. 

ROMAN   LAW. 

History  and  institutes  of  Roman  law. 

Advanced  study  of  special  topics ;  selections  from  the  digest. 

TIIK  FINK  ARTS. 

Principles  of  delineation,  color,  and  chiarooscuro. 
Principles  of  design  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Ancient  art. 
Roman  aud  m^seval  art« 
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Litvratan)  and  the  fmo  arts  iu  Italy  daring  the  luiddlu  ageu  and  the  renaiBBance, 

with  spiH'ial  study  of  Dante. 
Greek  archjeology — The  progress  of  archaeological  discovery  in  Greece,  and  of  the 

knowledge  of  Greek  art  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 

MUSIC. 

Harmony ;  counterjKjint ;  history  of  mnsic ;  canon  ami  fugne ;  free  thematic  music ; 
forms  of  mmlern  instrumental  music;  instrumentation;  study  of  the  scores  of 
the  great  masters;  exercises  in  orchestration. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Logarithms;  plane  trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  surveying  and  navigation. 
Analytic  geometry;  elementary  and  higher  aiud  solid  geometry;  algebra. 
Elementary  mechanics. 
Practical  applications  of  plane  trigonometry ;  spherical  trigonometry  ;^  applications 

of  spherical  trigonometry  to  astronomy  and  navigation. 
Differential  and  integral  calculus,  first  and  second  course. 
The  elements  of  mechanics. 

Quaternions  and  theoretical  mechanics;  analytic  mechanics. 
Higher  plane  curves. 

Trigonometric  series ;  introduction  to  spherical  harmonics. 
Theory  of  the  potential. 
The  theory  of  functions. 
Hydromechanics. 

The  following  two  courses  consist  in  investigations  and  reading,  and  students  are 
expected  to  present  their  results  from  week  to  week  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
theses: 

(a)  Questions  in  the  theory  of  functions. 

(b)  Higher  algebra. 

PHYSICS. 

Physics  (lectures) — Experimental  physics;  measurements  in  mechanics,  sound,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

General  descriptive  physics. 

Sound  and  color,  with  special  applications  to  electrical  and  telephonic  apparatus 
and  to  photography. 

Electrostatics,  olectrokincmatics,  and  part^i  of  electromagnetism,  with  the  mathe> 
matical  theory  concerning  them. 

Electrodynamics,  magnetism,  and  electromagnetism. 

Light,  a  general  treatment  of  optical  phenomena. 

Thermodynamics,  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

Heat  engines  and  dynamos. 

There  is  opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  spectrum  analysis,  electrostatic  meas- 
urements, sound  and  elasticity,  and  electromagnetism. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Elementary  chemistry,  experimental  chemistry,  and  general  descriptive  chemistry, 
including  its  applications  in  the  arts,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical 
elements. 

Elementary  lithology ;  determinative  mineralogy. 

Qualitative  analysis;  quantitative  aulysis  (mostly  laboratory  work). 

The  carbon  compounds. 

Advanced  problems  in  inorganic  chemistry,  including  molecular  weights  and  vol- 
omeS;  thermochemistry,  and  specific  re^active  power. 
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Crystallogriiphy  and  the  phy»ic8  of  crystals. 

Also  fulvauced  study  and  research  in  deteTiniuation  of  atomic  weights,  atomic 
compooudS;  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

(1)  Biology. — Biology,  zoology,  botany,  cryptogamic  botany,  microscopic  anatomy, 
paleontology,  and  comparative  osteology,  with  special  research  in  embryology, 
general  entomology,  experimental  vegetable  physiology,  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  cryptogams,  and  paleontology. 

(2)  Geology. — Physical  geography  and  meteorology ;  geology,  with  lectures^  labora- 
tory and  field  exercises. 

Historical  geology ;  field  work  for  training  in  the  principles  of  geological  surveying 

and  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 
Economical  geology,  petrography,  minenil  veins,  and  metalliferous  deposits. 
North  America,  its  physical  geography  and  geology ;  the  past  and  probable  future 
development  of  its  material  resources. 

One  new  department  of  study  is  auiiounceil  iu  the  college  elective  list  1889-90 — 
that  of  Germanic  philology.  It  ofters  instruction  in  Gothic,  old  high  German,  old 
Saxon,  and  Icelandic.  Over  20  languages,  dead  and  living,  are  now  taught  in  Har- 
vard. 

Besides  these  courses  there  are  evening  readings,  concerts,  public  lectures,  etc. 

Ill  the  above  we  have  presented  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible 
the  various  courses  of  instruction  which  are  now  offered  to  the  students 
of  the  college.  It  serves  to  lay  stress  upon  and  illustrate  not  alone  the 
fact  of  the  marvelous  advance  that  Harvard  College  has  made  during 
the  two  and  one-half  centuries  since  its  oi)ening,  but  much  more  than 
this,  it  shows  what  immense  strides  have  been  made  in  science  and 
in  all  other  departments  of  learning. 

BEGEEES  CONFEREED. 

Since  the  regulation  of  1872,  a  student  who  is  qualified  to  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  may  be  reconmiended  either  for  an  ordinary 
degree,  or  for  a  degree  with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades;  but  no 
student  will  be  recommended  for  this  degree  until  he  has  passed  in  all 
prescribed  studies  and  in  the  requisite  number  of  elective  courses;  and 
has  moreover  stood  above  grade  D  (40  per  cent.)  in  at  least  one-fourth 
of  all  hLs  college  work.  In  conferring  the  degree  these  three  grades  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  summa  cum  laude^  ma^na  cum  laudcj 
and  cum  laude.  The  reason  for  the  grade  of  distinction  in  the  degree 
is  stated  in  the  diploma,  and  when  two  reasons  exist,  both  are  stated. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  conferred  upon  students  who,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  school  at  lejist  two  full  years  as  candidates  for  a  degree, 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  entire  course.  The  grade 
of  cum  laude  is  conferred  upon  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  excellence  of  their  examination  throughout  the  course. 

The  same  grade  is  conferred  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
upon  such  candidates  as  have  pursued  a  complete  4  years'  course,  and 
obtained  an  average  of  75  jK^r  cent,  upon  all  the  examinations.  There 
is  no  grade  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  but  with  the  degree 
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of  bachelor  of  science  the  grades  are  the  same  as  those  distinguishing 
that  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Since  the  commencement  of  1872  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  has  not 
been  given  in  course.  According  to  the  present  rules  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  overseers — 

the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  aro  open  to  bachelors  of  art* 
of  Harvard  CoUege  and  to  bachelors  of  arts  of  other  colleges  who  have  satisfied  the 
college  faculty,  by  examination,  that  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  received 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given 
in  Harvard  College,  or  have  passed  such  additional  examinations  as  that  faculty  may 
prescribe. 

The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  recommends  for  the  degree  of  master  of  art«  can- 
didates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,  pursue 
for  at  least  one  year  at  the  university  (for  the  doctor's  degree  two  years)  a  course 
of  liberal  study  approved  by  the  appropriate  faculty,  and  pass  with  high  credit  an 
examination  on  that  course. 

HONORS. 

Undergraduates  are  encouraged  to  attain  distinction  in  si>ecified  de- 
partments of  study  by  a  system  of  study  of  special  honors  (instituted  in 
1870)  and  now  classified  as  final  honors,  honorable  mention,  and  second- 
year  honors.  The  latter  was  first  announced  in  1871-72,  and  honorable 
mention  in  1879-80,  the  class  of  '80  being  the  first  to  receive  it.  I'he 
final  honors  of  two  grades  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  college  course 
to  such  students  as  prove  by  examination  that  they  have  made  excep- 
tional proficiency  in  certain  departments  of  study.  The  second-year 
honors  are  also  of  two  grades,  honors  and  highest  honors,  and  are 
awarded  to  sophomores  and  juniors,  and  to  seniors  who  intend  to  be 
cand idates  for  final  honors  in  some  year  after  graduation.  They  are  open 
to  freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  These  honors  are 
awarded  by  the  faculty  on  the  recommendation  of  special  committees  of 
examiners,  and  the  award  is  printed  with  the  annual  rank  list  and  in 
the  University  Catalogue. 

Since  1879-80  "  such  members  of  the  graduating  class  as  are  selected 
by  the  faculty  receive  honorable  mention  on  the  commencement  pro- 
gramme and  in  the  next  following  annual  catalogue,  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  studies:  Semitic  languages;  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  English  composition,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish; 
romance,  philology,  philosophy,  i>olitical  economy,  history,  fine  arts, 
music,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  engineer- 
ing.'^  At  the  commencement  in  1888  22  received  final  honors,  120  hon- 
orable mention,  and  18  second-year  honors. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  university  has  within  the  last  22  years  been  the  rC/Cipient  of  a 
number  of  fellowships,  the  annual  value  of  which  varies  from  $500  to 
$750  each.  These  fellowships  hjive  been  given  mostly  under  condi- 
tions, and  for  certmu  definite  objects.    The  greater  part  are  for  grad- 
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nate  students,  and  in  the  regnlations  governiug  about  one-balf  of  all 
pennission  is  given  to  the  incumbent  to  reside  abroad  for  the  purposes 
of  study. 

The  appointments  made  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  univer- 
sity for  the  "Parker  Fellowships'^  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  chief  justice  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  established  a  social  science 
fellowship  at  Harvard,  which  was  bestowed  for  the  first  time  in  1887-88. 
The  recipient,  Mr.  Edward  Cummings,  spent  some  time  in  Europe, 
mostly  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  study  of 
sociological  questions  with  a  view  to  the  loi»ation  of  a  work  in  Boston 
which  shall  be  directly  connected  with  Harvard  University,  and  which 
shall  do  for  the  more  degraded  parts  of  Boston  what  Toynbee  Hall,  as 
the  representative  of  Oxfoi;d  University,  has  done  for  the  slums  of  Bast 
London.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  given  their  best  attention 
to  the  matter,  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  intelligence  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  destitution  and  despair  of  a  great  city  in  such  a  practical 
way  that  the  two  extremes  of  society  shall  be  brought  together  for 
social  amelioration.  Within  a  reasonably  short  time  it  is  likely  that 
students  of  Harvard  University  will  be  spending  at  least  a  i)ortion 
of  their  time  in  work  among  the  most  degraded  people  in  the  city,  and 
will  here  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  social  problems  of  our  time  by 
experience  and  knowledge  of  their  character.  Mr.  Paine  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  enterprise,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  its  chief  promoters 
in  the  future.  Partly  suggested  by  what  has  been  done  by  the  uni- 
versity men  in  East  London,  it  is  truth  to  say  that  Umg  before  this  Lon- 
don work  had  been  undertaken  Mr.  Paine  had  distinctly  cmtlined  what 
might  be  done  by  membei's  of  the  university  in  the  slum  set^tion  of  Bos- 
ton. He  did  this  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Episcopal  Church  congress 
about  the  time  that  Arnold  Toynbee  was  making  his  own  experiments^ 
in  East  London.  It  may  be  said  also  that  the  suggestion  of  this  work 
here  grew  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

PRIZES. 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  prizes*  given  each  year  by  Harvard 
University  "  a  distribution .  of  books  called  Deturs  is  nuide  troni  the 


'  The  Bowdoin  prize  for  English  dissertatious  and  for  Latin  and  Greek  composi- 
tion, the  Boylston  prizes  for  elocution  and  for  medical  dissertations,  and  the  prizes 
for  law  students  were  the  only  prizes  given  in  Harvard  previous  to  the  year  1857, 
when  the  Boyden  prizes  in  mathematics  were  established.  The  latter,  after  the  first 
award,  were  discontinued,  and,  in  1860,  the  "Harvard  mathematical  prizes"  were 
established  by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Gray.  These  also  were  discontinued  after  1862. 
Prizes  in  reading  were  introduced  in  1864,  and  awarded  to  members  of  the  several 
classes.  Other  prizes,  like  the  "Chauncey  Wright  prize,"  the  '*Dant^  prize,"  the 
**Sargent  prizes,"  the  **Tappan  prize/'  and  the  "Sumner  prize"  have  since  been 
oetablished. 

712 11 
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income  of  the  Hopkins  Foundation,  near  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year,  to  meritorious  students  of  1  year's  standing.  Deturs  are  also 
given  to  those  members  of  the  junior  class  who,  not  having  received 
them  in  the  sophomore  year,  shall,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  have  made 
decided  improvement  in  scholarship.  In  1887-88  thirty  Deturs  were 
given  in  the  sophomore  class  and  three  in  the  junior  class." 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Over  130  scholarshii)s,'  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $29,590,  are  now 
assigned  to  students  in  different  departments  of  the  university.  They 
furnish  an  annual  income  varying  from  $90  to  $350.  They  are  awarded 
by  the  corporation  unless  the  donors  have  otherwise  ordered.  The  choice 
is  made  among  applicants  according  to  the  rank  sustained  in  scholar- 
ship 5  in  short  it  may  be  stated  that  pecuniary  aid  is  so  generously  offered 
that  the  government  is  justified  in  saying:  '.^The  exi)erienc^  of  the  past 
warrants  the  statement  that  good  scholars  of  high  character  and  slen- 
der means  are  seldom  or  never  obliged  to  leave  college  for  want  of  money ;" 
and  it  is  not  an  unknown  thing  for  a  student  '^to  present  himself  pen- 
niless at  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year  and  carry  off  the  highest 
honors,  sustaining  himself  b^  the  pecuniary  rewards  given  to  high  schol- 
arship.'' Hereafter  these  scholarships  will  be  assigned  only  to  the  three 
ui)per  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  previous  year.  The  seniors 
are  no  longer  to  have  aid  given  just  as  they  are  graduating. 

According  to  President  Eliot  a  scholarship  is  not  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  and  regarded  as  a  badge  of  x>overty.  It  is  rather  ^'an  aca- 
demic honor  as  well  as  a  money  gift."  ''I  regard,"  he  says,  "  the  winning 
of  one  of  our  scholarships  as  a  thing  which  any  young  man  msiy  be 
proud  of." 

Harvard  holds  funds  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,200,000  in  trust  for  the 
iniri>ose  of  giving  aid  in  scholarships  and  in  other  ways  to  deserving  stu- 
dents. The  income  of  these  funds  for  1890-91,  was  over  $70,000.  It  has 
systematic  ways  of  aiding  poor  students  to  earn  money  in  their  spare 
hours.  It  has  hundreds  of  rich  graduates  li  ving  within  sight  of  Memorial 
Hall  who  have  only  to  hear  that  a  clever  student  is  in  need  of  money  to 
take  steps  to  relieve  his  distress. 

THE  NEW  METHOD   OF   TEACHING. 

This,  in  brief,  is  to  preserve  the  valuable  features  of  recitations  by 
adopting  and  developing  the  seminar.  In  following  the  old  plan  of 
recitation  "  the  reciter  gained,  but  the  gains  of  the  rest  of  the  class  were 
small."    Of  late  years  lectures  have  to  an  extent  taken  the  place  of 


'The  first  scliolarship  in  Harvjinl  College  was  established  hy  means  of  a  dona- 
tion of  £100,  received  in  England,  from  Lady  Mowlson.  The  money  was  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  the  colony  in  the  spring  of  1645.  The  donation  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  who  stat-ed,  that  on  account  of  the  "pious  desire  of  the  lady  sig- 
nified, they  settled  £10  per  annum  forever  upon  two  poore  schol^r^  in  th^  coUe^es^  £5 
apiece. 
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recitations.  But  the  lecture  system  may  simply  be  a  "  broad  road  to 
ignorance."  "  Leami»^  is  criticism,  it  is  attack^  it  is  doing,  one  must 
perform  processes  himself.^  These  things  are  now  becoming  better  un- 
derstood. At  Harvard  there  now  remain  few  courses  of  pure  recitation 
or  of  pure  lectures.  In  some,  especially  in  elementary  courses,  lectures 
run  parallel  with  a  text-book.  In  some  theses,  that  is  written  discus- 
sions, are  exacted  monthly,  semiyearly  or  yearly,  in  addition  to  exami- 
nations. In  some  examinations  are  frequent.  In  some  a  daily  question 
to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  spot  is  offered  to  the  whole  class. 
Often,  especially  on  philosophical  subjects,  the  hour  is  occupied  with  a 
debate  between  professor  and  students.  More  and  more  physical  sub- 
jects are  taught  by  the  laboratory ;  those  that  are  linguistical  and  his- 
torical by  the  library.  Thus  it  is  believed  that  study  in  Harvard  is  to- 
day made  "  more  interesting,  energetic,  and  persistent  than  it  has  ever 
been  before." 

With  the  men  who  are  incliuekl  to  work  the  course  becomes  harder  as 
they  advance;  and  the  most  diligent  studying,  as  a  rule,  is  i^robably 
done  in  the  senior  year.  It  is  possible  now  for  a  man  to  gain  a  B.  A.  • 
from  Harvard  without  knowing  a  word  of  Greek;  but  this  seldom  haj)- 
pens,  since  very  l;M:ge  acquisitions  in  science  or  literature  are  required 
as  an  equivalent. 

Most  of  the  professors  make  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations 
severe  tests,  and  if  a  man  does  not  give  satisfaction,  or  '^  cnits  "  too  freely, 
he  can  be  dropped  from  the  (joursc,  and  even  from  college.  Such  ex- 
clusion is  said  to  occur  every  year  in  the  cjuse  of  x)erhaps  a  score  of 
freshmen.  The  classes  differ  in  size  according  to  the  popularity  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  ti»iicher.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men,  or  even  more, 
offcen  flock  into  a  single  lecture  room. 

An  excellent  judge  of  the  present  aims  and  pur^wses  of  the  university 
and  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  says : 

It  iH  itii[K)88iblo  fur  men  to  read  th«  history  of  their  own  tiiitcH  aright,  and  I  may 
be  much  iu  error  iu  measuring  the  causes  which  have  led  to  tlie  euhirgement  in  the 
motives  of  the  university  whicli  have  taken  place  in  my  own  time.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  characU^ristic  change  in  the  theory  of  training  which  marks  the 
development  of  Harvanl  College  in  this  period  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  very  much 
larger  measure  of  personal  liberty  has  been  granted  to  the  students.  The  way  in 
which  this  change  has  come  about  is  not  easily  dis<'erned.  It  has]>robably  l>een  due 
to  many  causes.  One  of  these  is  iloubtless  the  development  of  the  elective  system. 
Of  old  the  student  was  '*a  getter  of  lessons,"  and  the  instructor  an  agent  for  enforc- 
ing routine  duties.  In  the  new  system  the  student  is  tacitly,  and  in  most  cases 
properly,  assume<l  to  be  in  pursuit  of  a  training  which  seems  to  him  and  his  advisers 
fitted  for  the  ends  which  he  seeks  to  attain  in  life. 

It  was  Louis  Agassiz  who  by  example  taught  the  college  that  there 
was  a  better  way  than  the  old  disciplinary  regulation.  He  was  never 
known  to  chide  students.  He  tried  to  arouse  iu  them  the  si)irit  of  self 
dependence  and  fire  them  with  a  devoticm  to  their  work  and  a  loyalty 
to  their  masters.    Professor  Shaler  says  that  he  would  frequently  leave 
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them  aloiie  for  mouths  whik*  they  were  about  their  api>oiuted  ta^ks,  and 
80  self-reliant  did  they  thus  become  that,  so  far^is  ho  has  been  able  to 
ascertjiin,  not  one  has  ever  made  a  failure  of  life.  *'  They  have  g:eu- 
erally  proved  self-reliant,  painstaking  men,  ready  for  any  occupation  in 
war  or  peace,"  ^showing  no  lack  of  order,  but  among  the  greatest  of 
workers,  and  far  surpassing  *^  in  their  accomplishments  any  equal  num- 
ber taken  at  hazard  from  the  rolls  of  the  college." 

Sinc^  Professor  Agassiz's  day  *''  the  ideal  of  i>ersonal  liberty  which  is 
to  be  granted  to  students  of  all  grades  in  the  university"-  has  been 
advancexl  "  with  almost  startling  rapidity."  The  motives  which  have 
led  to  these  changes  **  result  from  the  development  of  the  civilization 
in  which  the  university  is  lodged,  and  they  represent  the  advance  in  the 
educational  and  otlier  social  influences  of  the  friends  and  governing 
boards  of  the  institution,  in  a  striking  and  original  manner." 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  changes  the  faculty  are  in  almost  perfect  ac- 
cord. They  hold  that  the  results  attained  have  been  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial to  the  students;  that  ^*  the  system  of  instruction  has  been  made 
such  that  the  youth,  while  gaining  the  spirit  of  culture  which  it  is,  above 
all,  the  function  of  higher  education  to  develop,  may  at  the  same  time 
fit  himself  for  some  tolerably  definite  place  in  the  work  of  the  world." 
Of  course,  there  are  students,  especially  in  the  two  lower  classes,  to 
whom  the  new  system  of  instruction  is  not  adapted.  Yet  by  the  best 
authority  it  is  held  that  these  do  not  exceed  one-filth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. By  the  time  the  senior  year  is  reached  scarcely  10  per  cent,  can- 
be  found  that  have  not  been  beneficially  influenced  by  the  liberty  and 
counsel  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
remnant  that  the  disciplinary  system  of  Harvard  College  needs  ac^ust- 
ment.  The  facts  show  "  that  year  by  year,  for  2  decades,  the  college 
has  gained  in  its  moral  as  much  as  in  its  edtwational  toneP  In  the  three 
classes  from  1885  to  1888  the  estimates  did  not  show  that  more  than 
from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  students  had  ''  gone  down  during  their  col- 
lege career." 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  this  principle  of  academic  free- 
dom there  must  be  some  system  devised  which  shall  bring  teacher  and 
pupil  into  close  personal  and  friendly  relations. 

It  has  been  felt  by  educators  everywhere  that  the  freedom  of  the  elect- 
ive system  at  Harvard  threw  too  much  responsibility  upon  student-s  at 
an  age  when  their  judgment  is  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  direct  their 
future  course.  If  some  revision  could  be  made  by  which,  inst-ead  of 
limiting  the  student's  free<loni,  he  could  be  assistetl  in  his  judgment  by 
the  experience  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  nd  by  conta<*t  with  a  riper  and 
more  judicious  mind,  the  difficult  )*  too  nnu*li  freedom  would  be 
avoided.  This  is  precisely  the  poii.^  to  which  the  growing  convictions 
of  the  Harvard  fiwulty  have  now  arrived.  It  Xvaa  been  found  by  the 
tcKt  of  actual  experiment,  in  the  side  work  of  the  university,  that  in  the 
placing  of  students  in  their  intellectual  work  under  the  oversight  anU 
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in  the  personal  care  of  professors  wlio  know  something  of  them  as  in- 
dividuals, the  judgment  of  the  student  is  assisted  without  taking  away 
his  indei)endence,  and  the  results  in  his  education  are  greatly  improved. 
Trial  of  this  was  made  some  years  ago,  says  Professor  Shaler,  in  the 
class  known  as  ''  si)ecial  students.*'  In  1873  the  college  had  been  opened 
to  those  students  from  whom  no  examination  was  required.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  further  continuation  of  this  privilege  would  be 
detrimental  to  tlie  interests  of  the  college,  unless  some  efteetive  method 
could  be  de\ised  of  managing  this  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  young 
men,  which  was  rapidly  increasing.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  these 
8i)ecial  students  were  put  in  charge  of  five  college  officers.  This  com- 
mittee adopted  in  substance  the  following  plan,  which  has  thus  far  met 
the  expectations  of  its  authors : 

Before  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a  student  in  tliis  department 
of  the  school  he  i8  required  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  work  in  other  schools  or  witli  other 
teachers,  and  also  a  list  of  references  chosen  from  men  of  more  or  less  distinguished 
position  in  this  community.  •  Correspondence  with  these  teathers  and  the  other  per- 
sons to  whom  the  cand i date  refers  hring  the  student  before  the  committee  at  the  out- 
set of  the  term  with  a  considerable  body  of  information  concerning  his  past  history. 
He  is  also  required  to  set  forth  his  purposes  in  the  way  of  an  education.  On  the  basis 
of  this  record  the  student  is  then  delivered  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  adviser  has  a  friendly  talk  with  him,  considers  the  project  of  his 
studies,  and  arranges  with  him  concerning  his  first  year's  work.  In  the  subsequent 
meetings,  which,  if  necessary,  are  numerous,  this  officer  obtains  as  definite  idea  as 
possible  as  to  the  quality  of  the  youth. 

The  adviser  is  also  aided  by  the  opinion  of  the  instructors  in  the  elect- 
ives  he  pursues.  Whenever  the  further  residence  of  a  special  student 
at  the  college  seems  undesirable,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
the  faculty  deprive  him  "  of  his  privileges  as  a  student,"  and  from  that 
moment  his  connection  with  the  college  ceases. 

One  of  the  greatest  lul vantages  arising  from  this  system  is  the  friendly 
relation  which  is  usually  established  between  the  instructor  and  student 
at  a  time  when  the  latter  needs  just  such  a  counselor  and  friend.  Thus 
it  oftens  happens  that  a  professor  acquires  large  clientelw  of  youths 
who  gather  familiarly  about  his  fireside  a^s  though  they  were  his  kinsmen. 

It  is  now  decided  to  extend  the  above-described  system  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  which  has  been  placed  for  that  purpose  under  the  charge  of 
a  committee  of  thirteen  members  of  the  faculty.  Some  member  of  this 
committee  is  appointed  to  welcome  the  entering  student  and  advise  him 
with  reference  to  his  choice  and  method  of  work  and  follow  him  at  least 
through  the  first  year  as  a  watchful  friend  who  stands  ready  to  render 
all  needed  counsel  and  aid.  After  a  personal  interview  with  the  pro- 
fessor who  has  been  appointed  as  his  adviser  the  freshman  dex^ides  what 
studies  he  will  take.  The  ^vritten  permission  of  the  lulviser  is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  taking  a  given  course.  This  supplies  the  missing 
link  in  the  work  of  the  higher  education.  It  is  a  delicate  responsibility, 
and  many  of  the  faculty  may  not  feel  adapted  for  such  service;  but  out 
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of  a  body  of  65  men  there  can  i)robably  be  found  enough  who  in  their 
sympathy  with  youth  are  pet^uliarly  well  fitted  not  only  to  give  counsel, 
but  also  to  arouse  latent  motives,  and,  while  gaining  their  esteem,  set 
before  the  youtliful  aspirants  the  highest  ideals  of  life. 

When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished  Harvard  will  be  different 
from  colleges  that  now  exist — '^one  in  which  freedom  and  friendship 
may  together  aid  the  youth  to  acquire  the  strength  and  the  skill  which 
he  will  need  in  the  work  of  the  world.''  (Professor  Shaler  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  July,  1889.) 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Harvard  is  preeminent  among  the  collegeii  of  the  land  for  its  elective 
system  of  studies,  which  after  some  fluctuations  may,  since  the  accession 
of  President  Eliot,  be  regarded  as  definitely  establishe<l.  Though  intro- 
duce<l  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  the  system  has,  by  its  intellectual 
and  moral  advantages,  converted  opposition  into  stanch  support.  It 
has  constantly  grown  in  popularity  with  both  professors  and  students, 
and  each  year  the  number  of  elective  courses  is  increased  and  their  scope 
enlarged. 

HISTORY   OF   THK   MOVEMENT. 

The  first  innovation  which  pointed  to  the  i)08sibility  of  a  choice  in 
studies  occurred  at  Flarvard  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  such 
students  as  were  not  prci>ariug  to  enter  the  ministry  were  granted  an 
exemption  from  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  certain  theological  exercises. 
With  this  exception  the  course  of  study  wiis  the  same  for  all  students 
for  nearly  2  centuries,  or  up  to  the  year  1824.  At  that  time  the  two 
lower  classes  were  confine<l  almost  exclusively  te  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics,  tlie  only  exception  to  this  being  that  a  small 
portion  of  time  was  given  by  the  freshmen  to  ancient  history,  Englisli 
grammar,  and  declamations,  and  by  the  sophomores  to  fragments  of 
rhetoric  and  logic,  and  to  ancient  history  and  declamations.  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  made  only  al)out  one-third  of  the  work  of  the 
junior  ye^ir,  which  was^occupied  mainly  with  metaphysics  and  natural 
philosophy.  One  hour  a  day  was  given  to  Hebrew  or  its  substitute, 
generally  a  modern  language.  The  seniors  had  no  Latin  or  Greek. 
About  one-third  of  the  recitations  of  this  year  were  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  moral  and 
political  i^hilosophy  and  to  theology.  The  seniors  and  juniors  wrote 
themes  once  a  fortnight  and  had  forensics  once  a  month. 

This  shows  that  the  opportunities  for  Jicademic  training  were  in  many 
resi)ects  superior  to  those  enjoyed  in  the  early  days  of  the  college,  but 
meager  in  comparison  with  the  curriculum  furnished  to-day.  This  train- 
ing seems  to  have  produced  good  results,  and  was  regarded  with  favor  by 
most  of  the  professors  who  were  then  connected  with  the  college.  But 
modem  languages  were  oh  yet  practically  excluded  and  changes  in  the 
system  were  inevitable.    To  Prof.  George  Ticknor,  who  occupied  the  new 
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chair  of  modem  languages  from  1816  to  18;]5,  and  to  Judge  Story  the  honor 
is  principally  due  for  the  inauguration  of  the  elective  Byst^m.  In  the 
years  1825-26  and  1826-27  a  new  arrangement  of  studies  was  eft'eeted, 
by  Mrhich  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  course,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ftrst  and  third  of  the  freshman  year,  was  given  to  elective  studies. 
These  hSurs  could  be  devoted  in  the  freshman  year  to  Greek,^  Latin, 
and  modern  languages;  in  the  sophomore  year  to  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  languages;  in  the  junior  year  to  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  Hebrew;  in  the  senior  year  to 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  modern  languages,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology. 

Intl830,  in  order  to  secure  "a  more  thorough  education  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  mathematics,  and  rhetoric,''  the  study  of  the 
modern  languages  was  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year.  By  a  regulation  adopted  in  1838  mathematics  ceased  to  be  a 
required  study  after  the  freshman  year,  and  *'the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship was  believed  to  have  been  so  greatly  elevated  in  this  department 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  electives"  that  in  1843  the 
experiment  was  extended  to  Greek  and  Latin.  During  the  4  years 
from  1843-44  to  1847  the  sophomores  had  5  hours  of  required  work  in 
rhetoric,  history,  and  philosophy;  the  juniors  6  hours  of  required  woric 
in  philosophy",  physics,  and  logic ;  the  seniors  8  hours  of  required  work 
in  ethics,  physics,  rhetoric,  poUtical  economy,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  remaining  hours  of  required  work  were  given 
to  elective  studies.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  30  years  ago  the 
elective  system  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  Indeed  it 
was  believed  to  have  grown  too  rapidly,  and  a  reaction  soon  followed. 
In  President  Everett's  report  for  the  year  1847-48,  we  find  that — 

Daring  that  year  aU  the  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  includin}]^ 
matliemutics  and  the  French  language,  were  required  studies.  This  change  wa«  the 
result  of  a  compromise  of  the  opposite  views,  prevailing  in  the  faculty  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  expediency  of  continuing  required  and  elective  studies  in  a  sys- 
tem of  collegiate  education. 

In  1849-50  the  ancient  order  of  things  had  been  so  far  restored  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  elex^tive  of  3  hours  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  all  the  studies  were  required.  President  Sparks  in  his  report 
for  that  year  uses  the  following  language  : 

This  system  (elective)  was  attractive  in  theory,  hut  in  framing  it  the  considera- 
tion was  not  sufficiently  weighe<l  that  what  was  gained  in  one  study  was  necessa- 
rily lost  in  another.  The  system  was  suhjected,  however,  to  a  fair  and  patient  trial. 
In  practice  it  never  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of  its  framers,  and  it  soon  hegan 
to  faU  into  partial  disfavor. 

Again,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1851-52  he  takes  occ^ision  t>o  remark 
that — 

The  voluntary  system,  as  it  has  heen  called,  is  still  retained  to  a  certain  extent,- 
rather  from  necessity  than  preference. 
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In  1856  the  coursers  in  Latin  and  Greek  of  3  hours  each  were  taken 
from  the  electives  and  added  to  the  required  studies  of  the  junior  year. 

From  1847  to  1867  the  elective  system  was  in  abeyance,  but  a  grow- 
ing  interest  in  the  study  of  philology,  philosophy,  and  history,  and, 
above  aU,  in  that  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  compelled  the 
college  to  make  a  second  trial  of  the  elective  system,  Such'changes 
were  made  in  1867  as  amounted  in  eftect  to  the  restoration  of  the  elect- 
ive system  {18  it  existed  from  1843  to  1847.  In  the  twenty  and  more  years 
sin(»e  then  this  system  has  become  more  and  more  i>opular,  and  could 
not  now  be  changed  without  revolutionizing  the  college. 
,  The  following  studies  are  now  i)rescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts:  *  • 

•  III  May,  1886,  the  struggle  which  had  l>e6n  going  on  in  the  college  "between  the 
Harvard  of  conservative  progress  and  the  Harvard  of  rmlical  reaction,"  culmuiated 
in  a  victory  for  the  latter.  The  nature  of  this  struggle,  and  the  ^larni  which  it 
created  among  the  constituents  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges,  can  be 
best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  paper  which  was  signed  1)y  the  presidents  of 
Yale  College,  Brown  University,  Dartmouth  College,  Williams  College,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Trinity  CoUege,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Boston  University,  and  presented  to 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  University.    It  was  as  follows : 

Tif  the  honorable  and  reverend  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College : 

Whereas  it  appears  from  the  public  prints  that  your  honorable  body  is  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  consider  a  proposition  so  to  modify  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
Harvard  College,  and  of  promotion  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  therein,  that 
this  degree  wiU  no  longer  be  evidence  that  its  bearer  has  been  instructed  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  proposed  change  seriously  concerns  the  bearers  of 
this  degree  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  clear  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  in  the 
conditions  and  significfnice  of  the  degree  in  your  institution  would  injuriously  affect 
every  classical  college  in  America,  and  the  work  which  they  are  now  able  to  do  for 
the  cause  of  a  truly  liberal  education^: 

We  therefore,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  New  England  College  Asso- 
ciation, in  which,  from  the  beginning,  Harvard  College  has  been  an  honored  partici- 
pant, and  with  which  the  Harvard  College  faculty  has  lately  cooperated  in  the 
securing  of  more  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  all  our  colleges,  do  hereby 
earnestly  and  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body  not  to  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  until  after  procuring  a  formal  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
from  the  leading  colleges  of  *the  United  States. 

As  true  friends  of  the  venerable  and  flourishing  institution  of  which  you  have  the 
oversight,  and  as  in  some  measure  jointly  responsible  with  yourselves  for  the  educa- 
tional standards  and  work  and  reputation  of  our  country,  we  venture  to  present 
this  respectful  request,  and  to  hope  that  it  will  be  receive<l  as  evidence  that  in  the 
fellowship  of  a  common  aim  we  are 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

[The  signatures.] 

But  the  advocates  of  the  new  policy  which  broke  with  the  traditions  of  the  past 
were  in  the  ascendency,  and  no  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  overseers 
with  reference  to  the  appeal  of  the  associated  colleges.  How  the  matter  was  re- 
garded by  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  colleges  outside  of  New  England,  is 
^hown  by  the  letter  of  Prof.  Andrew  F.  West,  of  Princeton  College,  to  The  Indepeu« 
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Freshman  year : 

Rhetoric  and  English  composition.     (English  A.)     Three  times  a  week.    Chem- 
istry.   (Chemistry  J.)    Leeturen,  once  a  week,  first  half-year.    Physics.    (Phy- 
sics J.)    Lectures,  once  a  weeky  second  half -year,    German  or  French.    (German 
A  or  French  J.)     Three  tinhes  a  week. 
Prescribed  for  those  only  who  did  not  present  themselves  for  examination  on  the 
study  at  entrance. 
Sophomore  year: 

Twelve  themes,  with  lectures  and  discussions  oi  themes.     (English  B.) 
Junior  year: 

Four  forensics  each  year.*     (English  C.) 

ELKCnVR   STUDIES. 

Elective  studies  are  classiAed  as  courses  and  half-courses,  according  to  the  esti- 
mated requirement  of  work  in  each.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  is  required  to 
pursue  each  year  four  elective  courses,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  courses  and  half- 
courses;  but  of  freshmen  for  whom  French  or  German  is  a  prescribed  study,  three 
elective  courses  only  are  required.  Of  the  elective  courses  required  of  freshmen,  not 
more  than  two  may  be  taken  in  the  same  department  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  dean. 

No  student  is  allowed,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  dean,  to  arrange  his 
work  so  as  to  take  less  than  the  equivalent  of  three  half-courses  during  either  half- 
year. 

The  prescribed  and  elective  studies  required  of  each  student,  as  specified  above, 
together  with  such  additional  studies  (if  any)  as  he  may  take  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing up  past  deficiencies,  constitute  his  regular  work  for  the  year. 

A  student  whose  record  of  work  performed  is  complete  at  the  beginning  of  any 
year  may  take  elective  studies  in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  to  the  extent  of  one 


dent;  New  York,  May  6  and  May  13,  1886.     He  says  (among  many  other  things) 
of  the  changed  significance  of  the  a.  b.  degree  at  Harvard: 

''It  does  not  mean,  nor  does  it  include  as  a  part  of  its  meaning,  what  it  has  always 
meant  heretofore,  and  that  is,  the  completion  of  a  common  course  of  disciplinary 
study.  It  does  not,  then,  mean  what  the  old  college  degree  did ;  and  to  transfer  it, 
with  whatever  prestige  the  old  degree  gave,  to  label  all  sorts  of  attainment,  is  aca- ' 
demic  misrepresentation.  If  the  'comprehensive  significance'  of  the  degree  at  Har- 
Tard  needs  the  prestige  of  the  old  title  to  give  it  presumptive  acceptance,  then  the 
reason  for  its  transference  is  intelligible,  but  it  is  unique  in  educational  history.  If 
it  does  not  need  this,  it  is  unfair  to  obscure  a  hitherto  well-understood  degree  by 
destroying  its  old  meaning.  Let  everything  be  labeled  for  what  it  is;  and  where  it 
has  meant  one  distinct  thing  for  ages,  let  a  new  degree  label  the  new  education,  so 
that  it  may  come  out  from  under  cover  of  the  old  title  for  inspection." 

For  a  further  view  of  this  subject  see  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Bos- 
ton University  for  1885-86,  pp.  17-25. 

Per  contra,  President  Eliot,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Harvard  College  for  1888-89, 
declares  that  "the  changes  in  the  requirements  announced  in  1886  were  not  intended 
to  lower  in  the  slightest  degree  the  standard  of  admission,  and  they  have  had  no 
such  effect." 

•  For  forensics  candidates  for  final  or  second-year  honors  may  substitute  theses  in 
their  special  departments,  provided  such  substitution  be  approved  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  those  departments,  and  by  the  instructor  in  forensics;  but  no  thesis  that 
forms  part  of  the  work  in  any  of  the  student's  regular  courses  may  be  so  substituted. 
A  commencement  part  may  be  substituted  for  two  forensics,  but  in  order  to  be 
accepted  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  in 
April. 
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course  in  his  fresliinau  year,  and  of  two*  courses  in  any  s^ibseqnont  year.  In  eac'li  of 
the  Htudies  pursued  under  this  provision  the  student  assumes  the  same  rt^sponsibility 
and  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  aw  if  his  work  were  liniit«Ml  to  the  required 
amount.  He  may,  however,  at  any  time  withdraw  from  any  study  whieh  he  is  pur- 
suing in  excess  of  the  required  amount  hy  giving  written  notice  to  the  secretary. 

A  student  whose  record  is  deficient  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  is  expected  to 
to  pursue  during  that  year  such  studies,  in  addition  to  those  otherwise  required,  as 
raav  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  in  acconiance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  faculty  ;  and  these  additional^ studies  will  be  treated  in  all  respe<"ts  as  part  of  his 
regular  work.  With  the  consent  of  the  dean  he  may  take  additional  studies  beyond 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  his  deficiency,  under  th^  conditions  stat^^l  in  the 
last  paragraph. 

A  student  who  wishes,  without  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  regular  study, 
to  attend  the  instruction  in  any  course,  may  do  so  on  obtaining  leave  of  th<'  instriu'tor ; 
but  no  record  will  be  kept  of  his  attendance  and  he  will  receive  no  credit  in  the 
course. 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  of  his  courses  of  study, 
in  such  way  as  the  instructor  may  determine,  that  he  is  performing  the  work  of  the 
course  in  a  systematic  manner.  Instructors  will  provide  suitable  tests  (either  for  all 
or  for  a  part  of  their  students)  with  sufficient  fre<iuency  to  give  eft'ect  to  this  regula- 
tion, and  will  report  at  once  to  the  dean  the  names  of  any  students  who  have  not 
satisfied  them  that  they  are  doing  their  work  systematically. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean,  may  at  any  time  exclude  from  his 
course  any  student  who  in  his  ju  dgmen t  has  neglected  the  work  of  the  course.  Such 
exclusion  shall  be  reported  to  the  faculty  at  its  next  meeting. 

Any  student  who  has  been  excluded  from  one  or  more  courses  may  be  required  to 
place  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  person  a])proved  by  the  dean. — (Harvanl  Uni- 
versity catalogue  1889-90. 

In  making  his  choice  the  stude  nt  ia  limits  to  those  stuclics  which 
his  previous  training  qualifies  him  to  pursue,  and  he  must  6]>serv^e  any 
restriction  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  lie  wishes  to 
select.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  make  their  choice  with  the 
utmost  care,  under  the  best  advice  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
studies  from  first  to  last  may  prove  a  rationally  connected  whole.^ 

During  the  year  1884-85  the  freshmen  of  Harvard  College  chose  for 
the  first  time  a  majority  of  their  studies.  Up  to  that  time  no  college, 
so  far  as  I  know,  allowed  its  first  year's  men  any  choice  whatever. 
Under  the  new  Harvard  rules  but  seven-sixteenths  of  the  work  of  the 
freshman  year  is  prescribed,  the  entire  remainder  of  the  college  cx)ur8e, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  exercises  in  English  composition,  is  elective. 
A  fragment  of  prescribed  work  so  inconsiderable  is  likely  in  time  to 
disappear. 

After  more  than  half  a  century  of  experiment  the  Harvard  faculty 
are  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the  elective  system.  In  their  eyes  option 
is  an  engine  of  efficiency.  They  declare  that  their  new  principle  haa 
been  proven  so  safe  and  effective  that  it  should  supplant  the  older 
method.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  method  is  a  system. 


*  For  the  further  treatment  of  the  elective  system  we  are  largely  indebted  tx>  the 
monograph  upon  *'The  New  Education,"  by  Prof.  Geo.  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvar«l 
University,  published  in  1887.  It  had  been  previously  publishefl  in  the  Audover 
Review  for  November,  1885. 
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Its  Htudeiit  is  still  under  bonds,  bonds  nunc  compulsive  than  tbe  old 
because  fitted  with  nicer  adjustment  to  ejurh  one's  i)erson.  What  a 
young  man's  study  shall  be,  and  what  its  grade  of  excellence,  a  body  of 
exx>ert«  decides.  The  student  himself  determines  its  specific  topics. 
It  is  not  like  an  American  at  a  German  university  or  at  a  summer 
school  of  languages.    Such  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  unsystematic. 

After  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year  have  been  completed,  partly 
prescribetl  and  partly  elective,  a  Harvard  student  must  pass  success- 
ftilly  four  elective  courses  in  eac».h  of  his  subsetpient  3  years.-  By  "a 
course^  is  understood  a  single  line  of  study,  receiving  3  hours  a 
week  of  instruction.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  mark  must  be  won 
in  each  year  in  order  to  pass.  Throwing  out  the  fresliman  year,  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  Harvard  B.  A.  degree  is  therefore  this:  Its 
bolder  has  pursued  twelve  courses  of  study,  selected  by  himself,  and 
lias  mastered  them  at  least  half  perfectly.  Here,  then,  is  the  essence 
of  the  elective  system,  fixed  quantity  and  quality  of  study,  variable 
tonic.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  the 
bright  student  trom  completing  the  course  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
three  years. 

The  studies  open  to  choice  in  the  freshman  year  are  few,*  only  one- 
eighth  of  172  courses  in  1880-87,  and  this  number  is  reduced  usually 
about  one-half  by  insufficient  i)reparation  or  conflict  of  hours.  Seem- 
ingly about  one-third  of  the  list  is  oftered  to  the  average  sophomore; 
but  this  amount  is  again  cut  down  nearly  one-half  by  the  oi>eration  of 
similar  causes. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  system  are  in  reality  not  leveled 
against  the  elective  system  at  all.  They  are  directed  against  its  bastard 
brother  laissez-faire.  Objectors  suspect  that  the  conditions  of  choice, 
which  I  have  named,  are  not  fulfilled.  It  is  a  fac^t;  they  are  not.  To 
accomplish  that  perfectly  a  longer  trial  will  be  needed,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  better  plan. 

But  the  practice  of  hedging  electives  with  qualifications  is  a  growing 
one.  It  protects  rational  choice,  and  guards  against  many  of  the  dangers 
which  the  foes  of  the  elective  system  justly  dread. 

It  was  in  1825,  on  the  recommendation  of  Judge  Story,  that  options 
in  modern  languages  were  first  allowed.  Twenty  years  of  experiment 
followed.  In  1846  electives  were  finally  established  for  seniors  aud 
juniors,  in  1867  for  sophomores,  in  1884  for  freshmen.  But  the  old 
method  was  abandoned  so  slowly,  that  as  late  as  1871  some  prescribed 
studies  remained  for  seniors,  till  1879  for  juniors,  and  till  1884  for  sopho- 
mores. Comparing  the  new  Harvard  witli  the  old  it  is  plain  enough 
"that  a  revolution  has  taken  place,  but  it  is  a  revolution  like  that  in 
the  England  of  Victoria,  wrought  not  by  sudden  shock,  but  quietly, 
considerately,  conservatively,  inevitably.''  The  time  of  transition  has 
been  a  time  of  unexampled  prosperity.  For  the  last  15  years  (this  was 
written  in  1885)  the  gifts  to  the  university  averaged  $250,000  a  year. 
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The  steady  increase  in  students  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  dividing 
the  last  25  years  into  o-year  periods,  and  noting  the  average  number 
of  undergraduates  in  each:  1861-65,  423;  1866-70,477;  1871-75,657; 
1876-80, 808;  1881-85, 873.  The  average  number  from  1886  to  1890  has 
been  very  much  higher.  ^ 

In  the  first  century  one-half  the  graduates  of  Harvanl  became  minis- 
ters. Of  the  graduates  of  the  last  10  ten  years  a  fidl  third  have  en- 
tered none  of  the  four  professions  of  preaching,  teaching,  medicine,  or 
law.  ^ 

As  the  demand  came  for  an  enlarged  curriculum  modern  languages 
crept  in,  followed  by  sciences,  political  economy,  new  departments  of 
history,  Uterature,  art,  and  philosophy.  To  multiply  subjects  was  soon 
found  equivalent  to  cheapening  knowledge.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
way  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  intellectual  mastery  during  the  brief  sea- 
son of  college  life  except  by  dividing  the  field,  and  pressing  along  paths 
where  personal  friction  is  least  Accordingly  alternative  options  began 
to  be  allowed,  at  first  between  the  new  subjects  introduced,  then  between 
these  and  the  old  ones.  The  old  conception  had  been  that  there  were 
certain  matters  a  knowledge  of  which  constituted  a  liberal  education. 
Hence  arose  a  new  ideal  of  education,  in  which  tem]>er  of  mind  had 
preeminence  over  qucesitay  the  guidance  of  the  powers  of  knowing  over 
the  store  of  matter  known. 

It  is  the  distinctive  merit  of  the  elective  system  that  it  strips  off  dis- 
guises, places  the  great  facts  of  the  moral  life  in  the  foreground,  forces 
the  student  to  be  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  permits  him  to  become 
a  partaker  in  his  own  work,  and  makes  him  perceive  that  gains  and 
losses  are  immediately  connected  with  a  volitional  attitude.  To  i>ermit 
choice  is  dangerous.  Not  to  permit  it  is  more  dangerous,  for  i.t  renders 
dependency  habitual. 

A  manlier  tyi>e  of  character  actually  appears  as  the  elective  principle 
extends. '  A  greater  ease  in  uprightness,  a  quicker  response  to  studious 
appeal,  a  deeper  seriousness,  an  increase  of  courtesy,  a  growing  disre- 
gard of  coarseness  and  vice.  Hazing,  window  smashing,  disturbing  a 
lecture  course  are  now  things  of  the  past. 

The  office  of  proctor  has  become  a  sinecure.  The  standing  of  the 
average  student  in  his  classes  during  the  past  10  years  has  risen  greatly, 
and  this  becomes  more  marked  as  the  student  approaches  the  end  of  his 
course,  where  the  elective  principle  is  least  restricted. 

The  opi)onent8  of  the  system  charge  that  the  students  will  usually 
choose  those  courses  which  call  for  the  least  exertion.  This  is  a  priori 
assumption,  but  statistics  at  Harvard  all  run  the  other  way.  Under  a 
pretty  loose  elective  system  boys  are  little  disposed  to  intentionally 
easy  choices.  In  proof  of  this,  make  note  of  the  choice  in  fifteen 
courses  in  1883-84.  Of  the  seniors  and  juniors,  the  only  classes  which 
had  no  prescribed  studies  at  that  time,  there  were  in  Mills's  Political 
Bconomy^  125;  European  history  from  the  middle  to  the  eighteenth  oen* 
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tory,  102;  history  of  ancient  art,  80;  comparative  zoology,  58;  political 
and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  50;  psychology,  52; 
geology,  47;  constitutional  government  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  45;  advancedgeology  with  field  work,  43;  Homer,  sixteen  books, 
40;  ethics,  38;  logic  and  introduction  to  philosophy,  38 ;  Shakespeare, 
six  plays,  37;  economic  history,  advanced  course,  36;  legal  history  of 
England  to  the  sixteenth  century,  35.  In  these  years  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  together  numbered  404  men  who  chose  four  electives 
apiece;  in  all  1,610  choices  were  made.  The  above  list  shows  832;  that 
is,  ^bout  one-half  of  the  total  work  of  2  years  is  here  represented;  the 
other  half  was  devoted  to  interests  more  special,  which  were  pursued  in 
smaller  classes. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  only  six  electives  which  can  be  entitled  easy 
courses,  and  several  of  these  must  be  reckoned  by  anybody  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  students  who  pursue  them. 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  are  choices  so  judicious  secured?  Simply  by 
making  them  deliberate.  In  May  an  elective  pamphlet  is  issued  which 
announces  everything  that  is  to  be  taught  in  the  college  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Besides,  most  of  the  departments  issue  in  addition  pam- 
phlets which  describe  with  much  detail  the  nature  of  their  special 
courses,  and  the  consideration  which  should  lead  a  student  to  select  one 
rather  than  another.  The  students  then  discuss  with  one  another  what 
their  electives  shall  be,  how  this  or  that  course  is  conducted,  what  are 
the  peculiarities  of  its  teacher,  relative  proportion  of  work  to  benefit 
derived,  etc. 

The  perplexing  question  is,  what  courses  to  give  up!.  All  find  too 
many  which  they  wish  to  take.  The  pamphlet  offers,  iKJSsibly,  189 
courses,  divided  among  20  departments.  The  five  modern  languages, 
for  example,  offer,  all  told,  34  different  courses;  Sanskrit,  Persian, 
Assyrian,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  14;  Greek  and  Latin,  18  each;  natural 
history,  19;  physics  and  chemistry,  18;  mathematics,  18;  history  and 
philosophy,  12  each;  the  fine  arts,  including  music,  11;  political  econ- 
omy, 7 ;  Eoman  law,  2.  These  numbers  \^ill  show  the  range  of  choice. 
On  its  extent  a  great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  dei)ends.  But 
it  is  an  expensive  system  for  the  college  since  it  so  greatly  increases  the 
corps  of  teachers. 

Generally  the  choice  of  studies  is  made  in  June,  but  if  not  ma<le  at 
that  time  it  must  be  before  the  academic  year,  in  ac<!ordance  with  the 
regulations  published  by  the  faculty.  No  changes  of  elective  studies  are 
allowed  after  October  18,  except  by  leave  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
to  whom  application  must  be  mmle  in  writing,  afti*r  which  no  changes 
are  allowed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  unless  tlw  reasons  appear  to 
the  dean  very  important.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  students,  except 
that  in  making  choice  it  is  not  possible  to  take  advanced  studies  until 
the  preliminary  ones  have  been  ])assed. 
The  faculty  try  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  time  over  unprofitable 
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studies.  This  they  can  not  always  do,  and  probably  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  the  choices  might  be  improved.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  recent 
graduate,  who,  if  lie  were  to  choose  again,  would  not  make  a  different 
selection.  Still  the  fault  is  even  greater  with  prescribed  studies, 
whether  ill-judged,  or  ill-adapted,  ill-timed,  or  ill-taught,  they  none  the 
less  inexorably  fall  on  the  just  and  the  uiyust.* 

But  the  wastes  of  choice  chiefly  affect  the  shiftless  and  the  dull,  men 
who  can  not  be  harmed  much  by  being  wasted.  What  is  asserted, 
therefore,  is  not  that  in  the  elective  system  has  been  discovered  the 
secret  of  stopping  educational  waste;  it  is  simply  that  the  monstA)U8 
and  peculiarly  pernicious  wastes  of  the  old  system  are  now  being  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  business  of  teaching  under  the  neiW  system 
is  rendered  very  much  pleasanter.  Under  the  elective  system  the  stu- 
dent feels  that  he  has  something  at  stake  in  a  study,  and  he  comes  to 
look  upon  time  squandered  as  a  personal  loss.  Under  this  system  the 
student  acquires  the  power  to  look  up  a  single  subject  in  many  books. 
During  1860-61  56  i)er  cent,  of  the  Harvard  undergraduates  consulted 
the  college  library;  during  1883-84  85  per  cent.* 

At  present  the  Harvard  student  can  "cut"  every  one  of  his  twelve 
recitations,  but  by  examination  of  the  record  of  the  senior  class  of  1883- 
84,  it  wa«  found  that  after  deducting  all  absences,  excused  and  unexcused, 
and  although  some  had  been  sick  for  considerable  periods,  and  others 
had  shamelessly  abused  their  freedom,  yet,  reckoning  all  misdeeds  and 
misfortunes,  on  the  average  eju'.h  man  had  attended  over  ten  out  of  the 
twelve  recita-tions  a  week ;  that  is,  he  had  been  absent  less  than  twice  a 
week. 

Thus,  if  ever  the  Harvard  Hystem  is  perfecte<i,  so  that  students  here  are  an  eager 
for  knowledge  as  the  best  class  of  German  university  men,  I  do  not  believe  we  shall 
see  a  lower  rate  of  absence;  only  then  each  absence  will  be  used,  as  it  is  not  at  pres- 
ent, for  a  studious  purpose.  The  modern  teacher  stimulates  private  residing,  exacts 
theses,  directs  work  in  libraries.  Pupils  engaged  in  these  things  are  not  dependent 
on  recitations,  a«  text-book  school  boys  are.  The  grade  of  the  higher  education  can 
not  rise  much,  so  long  as  the  present  extreme  stress  is  laid  on  appearance  in  the 
class  room 

The  new  spirit  awakened  is  not  confined  to  the  student  alone.  The 
professors  are  themselve^s  instructed.  A  teacher  draws  nearer  his  cla^s 
and  a  closer  personal  relation  is  established  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
which  serves  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  students  in  the  minds  of  the 


^  Twenty-five  years  ago  every  Harvard  man  waited  till  his  seuior  year  before  be- 
giuning  phOosophy,  acoustics,  history,  and  political  economy — that  is,  the  seniors 
were  largely  occupied  with  text-book  studies,  as  they  are  still  in  most  of  the  four- 
teen other  New  England  colleges. 

'^  The  coUege  encourages  him  in  aiming  at  a  thoroughness  and  exceUence  in  a  lim- 
ited field  of  study.  At  graduation  special  honors  are  accorded  to  all  who  show  pro- 
ficiency in  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  study.  But  the  successful  candidates 
for  such  honors  must  have  passed,  with  distiuctiuu,  examinations  on  all  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  college  in  that  department,  and  ou  the  elective  coui;se§  i(\  ^lu^f 
Ql  in  kindred  departments  ei^uivalcut  to  it. 
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instmctors.  In  the  higher  electives  the  students  become  collaborators 
with  their  teachers. 

That  system  is  good  which  opens  the  way  for  a  teacher  to  discover 
whether  his  instructions  hit  and  whether  he  is  doing  the  best  work  he 
can  for  the  students,  gives  students  choice,  and  the  professor  gets  the 
jx)  wer  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him.  If  a  professor  becomes  negligent 
the  students  soon  find  it  out  and  seek  other  instructors  who  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  This  desire  for  popularity  among  the  best  students  fur- 
nishes an  incentive  to  the  instructor  to  do  as  good  work  as  he  is  capa- 
ble of. . 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  new  method  a  self-regulating  ac^ustment. 
Teacher  and  taught  are  put  on  their  good  behavior.  But  the  new  system 
is  not  yet  a  complete  attainment.  For  one  thing,  it  lacks  organized  me^ns 
for  bringing  the  student  and  his  intuitions  face  to  face.  In  no  college 
is  it  fiilly  embodied.  It  is  an  ideal  toward  which  all  are  moving,  and  a 
I>o werfully  influential  ideal.  Of  its  success  as  a  whole  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  rational  doubt;  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  college  should  have 
waited  so  long  before  adopting  it,  as  the  experience  of  other  lands  had 
shown  that  only  by  giving  attention  to  special  branches  of  study  could 
eminence  or  excellence  be  attained. 

Harvard  training  works  admirably  with  the  studious,  stimulatingly  with  those  of 
-weaker  will,  not  uneudurably  with  the  depraved.  Those  are  great  results.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  perfection,  nor  docs  it  claim  to  come  near  to  perfection.  Side  by  side 
with  the  nobler  tendencies  disheartening  things  appear.  What  is  claimed  is  this, 
that  the  method  which  Harvard  and  other  colleges  have  adopted  is  a  demonstrably 
sound  method.  This  should  now  be  acknowledged,  and  criticism  should  turn  to  the 
imxwrtant  work  of  bettering  the  details  of  operation. 

To  this  excellent  treatment  of  the  elective  system  from  Professor 
Palmer,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  holds  so  honored  a  position  in 
the  university,  we  might  add  that — 

The  task  of  Harvard  is  to  educate  the  best  types  of  American  manhood,  and  in  the 
method  proposed  it  is  possible  that  this  manhood  shall  be  developed  under  friendly 
restrictions,  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  essential  freedom  shall  not  be  impaired.  To 
reach  this  end  is  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  American 
education. 

President  Eliot  said  at  the  alumni  dinner  in  1889: 

Last  year  the  faculty  was  Called  upon  to  issue  some  new  regulations '  to  hold  in 
check  that  very  small  percentage  of  students  who  abuse  their  privileges.  But  this 
is  no  sign  of  halting;  it  was  made  necessary  by  our  rapid  progress  and  the  increased 
liberty  to  students  attendant  upon  it.  We  cannot  stop,  as  some  conservative  spir- 
its would  like,  for  repose.  Harvard  has  always  been  in  the  van  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress, and  is  spurred  on  by  the  example  of  the  past  to  a  still  more  earnest  advance. 

*  Under  pressure  from  the  board  of  overseers  the  college  faculty  devoted  the  last 
half  of  the  year  to  a  revision  of  their  regulations.  They  succeeded  in  devising  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  In  compelling  the  prompt 
and  orderly  resumption  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation  and  of  the  short 
recess ;  (2)  in  securing  the  accurate  and  prompt  return  of  absences ;  (3)  in  provid- 
ing for  quick  action  in  cases  of  neglect  of  duty;  (4)  in  promoting  systematic  work 
on  the  part  of  the  students  by  making  a  reliance  on  spasmodic  applicatioas  danger- 
oua,  etc.— ( Aftttual  report  of  Harvard  College  for  X^§^i-W» 
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It  is  believed  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  (and  this 
has  been  most  marked  from  those  States  where  the  elective  system  ha« 
not  been  introduced)  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  adoption  of 
the  elective  system. 

harvard's  EXAMINATION  FOR  WOMEN,  AND  "  THE  ANNEX.'' 

This  was  originally  intended  as  a  careful  test  of  proficiency  in  a  course 
of  elementary  study  of  a  liberal  order,  arranged  for  persons  who  might, 
or  might  not,  afterwards  pursue  an  advanced  curriculum  of  studies. 
It  differed,  therefore,  both  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  selection  of  subjects 
from  any  college  examination,  whether  for  admission  or  for  subsequent 
standing.  But  it  applied  the  highest  standard  of  judgment  in  deter- 
mining the  excellence  of  the  work  oflered.  H  frimished  a  test  of  spe- 
cial culture  in  one  or  more  of  five  departments.  It  was  not  intended  to 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  did  not,  therefore,  represent  tlie  studies  of  a 
college  course,  but  was  adapted  to  persons  of  limited  leisure  for  study, 
such  as  girls  who  had  left  school  and  were  occupied  with  home  cares, 
or  teachers  engaged  in  their  professional  labors. 

In  Scrihner^s  Monthly  for  September,  1876,  the  puri)oses  of  the  new 
movement  are  set  forth,  and  an  idea  given  of  the  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  it.    The  writer  says : 

Harvard  has  undertaken  to  do  for  this  country  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
doing  for  England ; 

and  he  might  have  added, "  and  Edinburgh  for  Scotland.^  Its  faculty  held 
examinations  for  women  at  Cambridge  first  in  June,  1874,  1875,  and 
1876.  In  1874  Harvard  gave  only  four  certificates;  in  1875  only  ten 
candidates  entered,  and  in  1876  only  six.  In  the  latter  year  it  was 
decided  that  examinations  should  be  held  also  in  New  York.  A  local 
committee  was  formed  there,  with  Miss  E.  T.  Minturn  as  secretary. 
This  committee  went  to  work  at  once  to  procure  candidates  for  exami- 
nation after  the  manner  pursued  in  England,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
new  center,  and  met  with  much  encouragement. 

The  examination  took  place  in  June  of  1877.  The  examinations  (held 
in  a  imvate  house,  or  in  some  room  hired  by  the  committee)  were  almost 
entirely  in  writing.  No  one  was  permitted  to  ^be  present  but  ladies  of 
the  local  committee,  and  a  representative  officer  from  the  university,  who 
brought  the  question  papers,  took  the  answers  as  soon  as  the  time  allowed 
for  each  paper  had  expired,  and  carried  the  answers  at  the  close  of  the 
examinations  back  to  the  university,  when  "they  were  insi>ected  by  the 
examiners  and  reported  upon  to  the  candidates  through  the  local  com- 
mittee.   Tliis  is  the  English  mode  of  i)roceeding. 

The  examination,  as  in  the  preceding  years,  was  of  two  grades.  The 
first  was  a  preliminary  examination  for  young  women  who  were  not  less 
than  17  years  old;  the  second  an  advanced  examination  for  those  who 
had  passed  the  preliminary  examination  and  who  were  not  less  than  18 
years  old.    The  preliminary  exanunation  embraced  English  literature, 
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French,  physical  geography,  with  eleraeutary  botany,  or  elementary 
physics,  arithmetic,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geome- 
try, history,  and  any  one  of  three  languages — German,  Latin,  or  Greek. 
The  advanced  examination  was  divided  into  five  sections,  in  one  or  more 
of  which  the  candidate  could  present  herself: 

(1)  Languages.  In  any  of  the  following :  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  or 

Greek. 

(2)  Natural  science.  In  any  of  the  foUowing :  Chemistry,  physic^,  botany,  mineral- 

ogy, and  geology. 

(3)  Mathematics.  Solid  geometry,  algebra,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry,  and 

any  one  of  the  three  following :  Analytic  geometry,  mechanics,  spherical  trig- 
onpmetry,  and  astronomy. 

(4)  History.  For  the  first  year,  1876,  candidates  could  offer  either  of  the  two  follow- 

ing :  The  history  of  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
1517-1648;   or  English  and  American  history  from  1688  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
(6)  Philosophy.  Candidates  might  offer  any  three  of  the  following:  Mental  phi- 
losophy, moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy. 

Notice  of  intention  to  be  candidates  must  be  sent  to  the  secretaries  on 
or  before  April  1  preceding  the  examination.  The  fee  for  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  was  $15,  for  the  advanced  examination  $10. 

At  the  New  York  examination,  referred  to  above,  18  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  the  examination  lasted  a  week,  and  was  under 
the  conduct  of  Professor  Child.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  oral  exer- 
cise to  test  pronunciation  of  the  modern  languages,  the  examination  was 
wholly  in  writing. 

The  committee  were  careful  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  preparation  for  these  examinations  equivalent  to  a 
course  in  Harvard,  or  other  first-class  colleges,  and  that  they  did  not 
place  the  same  value  on  a  Harvard  diploma  and  a  Harvard  certificate. 

These  examinations  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  university,  and  are  held  every  year  simultaneously  in  New  York  and 
Cambridge  (or  Boston),  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Cincinnati,  beginning  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  May.  Since  1879  instruction  as  well  as  examina- 
tion has  been  provided  for  by  a  new  organization  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  "Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  by  Pro- 
fessors and  other  Instructors  of  Harvard  College." 

The  first  intimation  of  this  movement  for  the  private  instruction  of 
women  by  professors  of  Harvard  University  was  made  in  a  circular 
signed  by  the  seven  ladies  who  became  the  first  managers  of  the  annex, 
and  was  dated  Washington's  Birthday,  1879. 

The  terms  of  the  circular  were  somewhat  vague,  but  they  were  taken 
as  evidence  that  privileges  which  had  before  been  the  right  of  men  only 
were  to  be  offered  to  women.  The  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  was,  in  fact,  to  provide  for  women,  outside  of  the  college,  in- 
struction of  the  same  grade  that  men  receive  in  it,  united  to  tests  of 
progress  as  rigid  as  those  which  are  applied  in  the  college. 

The  next  step  was  the  publication  of  ft  circular,  giving  the  terms  of 
712 12 
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admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  the  first  year.  This 
was  done  in  April.  The  Harvard  examinations  for  women  being  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  they  were  made  the  basis  upon  which  fitness  for  ad- 
mission was  to  be  determined. 

Upon  the  eighth  examination  held  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, June  30, 1881,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Woman's 
Educational  Association,  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  were  examined  upon  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College,  with  the  exception,  that  the  candidate  could,  if  she 
chose,  substitute  French  and  German  in  i)lace  of  Greek.  The  time  and 
method  of  examinations  and  the  papers  used  were  the  same  as  for  the 
examination  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  same  privilege 
of  passing  a  preliminary  examination  on  a  part  of  the  subjects  and  of 
completing  the  course  in  a  subsequent  year  was  allowed. 

Certificates  were  given,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  president,  and 
specifying  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  had  passed. 

The  old  order  of  examinations  was  then  abolished  except  for  such 
candidates  as  had  passed  on  a  part  of  the  work  required.  The  Woman's 
E<lucational  Association  took  charge  of  the  examination  in  Cambridge, 
and  local  committees  had  charge  of  the  examinations  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati.  The  certificate  given  to  a  candidate  who 
passes  upon  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  enti- 
tles her  to  admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Cambridge 
by  instructors  in  Harvard  University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society 
for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women.  It  is  also  accepted,  if  pre- 
sented within  a  year  of  its  date,  by  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr 
Colleges  as  the  equivalent  for  examinations  in  such  subjects,  whether 
preparatory  or  collegiate,  as  are  covered  by  it. 

THE  ANNEX. 

The  building  used  for  the  recitations  and  lectures  of  the  Harvard 
Annex  is  on  the  corner  of  Garden  and  Mason  streets,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Fay  Mansion.  In  the  front  room,  on  the  side  toward  the 
<*  Washington  Elm,''  the  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Gilman,  a  relative  of  Judge 
Fay,  wrote  the  fiavorite  college  song,  "Fair  Harvard." 

A  dozen  Harvard  professors  are  members  of  the  "Annex"  corpora- 
tion, of  which  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Long- 
fellow Thorp  treasurer.  This  department  bears  no  official  relation  to 
Harvard,  and  the  names  of  its  graduates  do  not  appear  in  the  college 
catalogue,  yet  over  40  members  of  the  university  faculty  are  on  the 
"Annex"  staff  and  under  contract  with  the  "  Society."  Its  fundamental 
principle  is  the  education  of  women  by  Harvard  teachers,  after  the 
Harvard  methods;  and  no  instructor  is  employed  who  is  not  already 
connected  with  the  university.  The  plan  did  not  in  any  way  originate 
with  the  college,  though  when  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fessors it  was  adopted  with  much  interest;  and,  during  all  its  history. 
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it  has  beon  cordially  supported  by  the  teachers  of  the  university,  upon 
whom  it  depends  for  it«  life  and  eflSciency. 

The  instruction  in  the  "Annex"  is  a  repetition  of  that  given  in  the 
university.  The  examinations  during  the  courses  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  college,  and  the  rank  of  the  women  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
fessors who  perform  the  work  for  the  men  in  the  college.  Each  student 
receives  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work  for  the  courses  that 
she  has  pursued  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  4  years 
another  is  awarded  to  those  who  have  continue*!  in  the  classes  for  that 
length  of  time.  The  certificates  of  4  years'  work  are  of  two  sorts — one 
awarded  to  those  whose  work  has  corresponded  to  that  for  which  the 
university  awards  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  the  other  simply  certifying 
that  the  hohler  has  pursued  for  that  length  of  time  a  course  of  liberal 
study,  the  details  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  certificates  awarded 
each  year  of  the  course.  The  students  are  permitted  to  make  use  of 
the  books  in  the  college  library,  and  in  other  ways  besides  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  instruction  they  derive  advantage  from  proximity  to  the 
university. 

The  fee  for  the  examination  is,  for  the  first  year  $10,  for  each  subse- 
quent year  $5.  Young  women  in  narrow  circumstances  are  aided  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  these  examinations,  either  by  a  remission  of  fees,  a 
loan,  or  by  gratuitous  board  and  lodging  during  the  examination. 

In  1889  the  New  York  local  committee  offered  for  competition  two 
scholarships,  one  of  $300  and  one  of  $200.  A  fund  has  also  been  estab- 
lished at  Cambridge,  and  steps  taken  that  may  lead  to  a  ];)ermanent 
endowment  of  one  or  more  scholarships. 

Secretary  Arthur  Gilman  in  his  report  of  the  tenth  year  of  com- 
pleted work  (1889)  presents  the  following  facts: 

The  first  year  began  with  25  students,  who  caUed  for  so  many  courses  of  instrnc- 
tion  that  they  formed  29  classes,  and  brought  into  its'^service  immediately  7  professors, 
4  assistant  professors,  and  12  instructors— 23  teachers.  The  tenth  year  finds  us  with 
115  students,  distributed  into  55  classes,  and  directed  by  14  professors,  11  assistant 
professors,  and  16  instructors — 41  teachers  in  aU.  From  the  first  year  to  the  close  of 
the  tenth  there  has  been  a  continual  growth. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  dur- 
ing the  first  10  years  of  our  operations,  and  also  the  income  from  tuition  fees,  and 
the  outlays  for  instruction : 


1880-81 
1881-«2 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
188&-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 


No.  of 
stndenta. 

Tuition  few. 

Ajnoani  paid 
instructors. 

25 

$3,725.00 

$5, 171. 00 

47 

4, 786. 25 

6,363.32 

38 

5, 017. 50 

6,549.56 

41 

3,899.38 

7,778.48 

49 

5,581.25 

7.450.20 

55 

7, 193. 75 

8,725.00 

73 

9,661.26 

9,400.00 

90 

12.113.75 

13,525.00 

103 

13,475.00 

13,064.09 

U5 

15,460.60 

14,576.00 
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Thirty- two  of  the  students  were,  during  the  tenth  year,  enrolled  in  the  4  under- 
graduate classes.  Nine  were  freshmen,  7  were  sophomores,  11  belonged  to  the  Junior 
class,  and  5  were  seniors.  To  the  members  of  the  senior  class  certificates  were 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  year,  certifying  that  they  had  during  the  previous  4 
years  "pursued  a  course^ of  study  equivalent  in  amount  and  quality  to  that  for 
which  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  in  Harvard  College,'^  and  had 
''passed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  examinations  in  that  course  corresponding  to  the 
college  examinations. ''  At  the  same  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  classical  instructors  of  Harvard  College,  certificates  were  given  to  one  candidate 
for  final  honors  in  classics,  and  to  two  candidates  for  second  year  honors  in  classics. 

The  secretary  says  that  the^  number  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  is  not 
always  great  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  number  of  schools  and  colleges  in  which  our  graduates  find  opportunities  for 
work  is  increasing  every  year,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  useful- 
ness as  weU  as  upon  the  widespread  influence  of  our  former  students. 

Students  have  come  from  the  following  States  and  islands:  California,  1;  Con- 
necticut, 3;  Hawaiian  Islands,  3;  Illinois,  2;  Indiana,  2;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  1; 
Massachusetts,  90;  Missouri,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Now  York,  6;  Ohio,  2;  Vir-. 
ginia,  1. 

The  treasurer's  report  from  August  1, 1888,  to  July  31,  1889,  is  as  foUows: 

Cash  on  hand  from  previons  year $9.17 

Stndenta'  fees  f or  tnl tion 15, 400.  SO 

Stadenta'  fees  for  admission  ezamiuations ISO.  00 

Students'  fees  for  Harvard  examinations 100. 00 

Subscription  for  the  physical  laboratory ,         100. 00 

Fron^  income  of  endowment  fund,  etc 4, 735. 00 

20,564.88 

Salaries $16,475.00 

Expenses  of  the  Harvard  examinations  for  women 21. 78 

Repairs  on  Fay  Hoose 522.68 

Service «33.00 

Lahoratories— 

Physical $1,657.27 

Botanical 210.65 

Chemical 50.03 

Zoological ®-  35 

1,828.20 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 392. 61 

Insurance 31. 82 

Printing 301.62 

Sundries 256.84 

Cash  on  hand - 101.31 

20,564.86 

Subscriptions  to  the  endowment  fund,  $1,000. 

The  following  shows  the  number  in  the  diflerent  departments  of  in- 
struction in  the  Harvard  annex : 

New  Testament  (introduction),  1  class,  9  students. 

Greek,  6  classes,  37  students. 

Latin,  8  classes,  57  students. 

English,  9  classes,  115  students. 

German,  5  classes,  37  students. 

French,  6  classes,  .27  students. 

Italian,  1  class,  7  students. 

Philosophy,  2  classes,  29  students. 

Politicad  economy,  1  class,  7  students. 

History,  4  classes,  43  students. 
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Music,  1  claas,  2  students. 
Mathematics,  3  classes,  16  students. 
PbysicSy  2  classes,  17  student-s. 
Chemistry,  2  classes,  7  students. 
Elementary  zoology,  1  class,  6  students. 
Advanced  zoology,  1  class,  2  students. 
Elementary  botany,  1  class,  11  students. 
Advanced  botany,  1  class,  6  students. 
Total,  435  students. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  work  for  which  the  Annex  was 
specifically  established,  another  advantage  has  been*  secured,  and  that 
is  the  building  up  of  a  social  collegiate  atmosphere  for  the  young  women 
themselves,  not  inferior  to  that  found  in  the  best  colleges  devoted  to 
the  education  of  women. 

The  society  owns  its  building  and  has  an  endowment  of  $100,000. 
Tuition  is  $200  a  year.  Boone,  in  his  history  of  "Education  in  the 
United  States,''  says  that  "the  Harvard  Annex  has  been  called  the 
^American  Girton,'  and  is  said  by  Professor  Goodwin  to  offer  *  better 
advantages  to  women  than  any  institution  [in  this  country]  offered 
young  men  in  1865.' " 

Certainly,  as  was  said  by  the  Boston  Herald  in  1888 — 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  and  his  coadjutors  deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  building  up 
this  "Annex"  to  Harvard,  and  the  faculty  of  the  university  deserve  almost  equal 
praise  for  having  fostered  a  side  institution  which  has  fairly  shared  in  the  advan- 
tages which  the  first  university  in  New  England  has  to  offer  to  its  own  undergradu- 
ates.   •    *    * 

A  recent  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  procedure  at  Cornell  University  shows 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  effort  in  that  institution  because  of  the  presence  of 
women  in  the  lecture  and  class  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women  are  an  in- 
cQutive  to  the  young  men,  and  the  influence  of  the  two  sexes  in  their  often  com- 
panion work  is  found  to  be  wholesome  and  helpfiil.     »     »    * 

The  situation  at  Harvard  has  the  form  of  a  good-natured  siege,  in  which  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  What  is  most  needed  at  Cambridge 
is  the  continuance  of  the  good  sense  which  has  attended  the  management  of  this 
woman  venture.  Very  few  mistakes  have  been  made.  The  women  students  have 
had  a  character  to  maintain,  and  their  moral  earnestness  has  lifted  them  to  the 
highest  plane  of  effort.  The  **Annex"  has  won  friends  everywhere,  and  it  has 
already  come  to  influence  the  women  teachers  of  the  Conunon wealth.  It  is  stated 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  women,  and  if  the  "Annex" 
and  Smith  and  Wellesley  are  to  continue  the  work  which  they  have  broadly  and 
generously  undertaken,  their  combined  influence  is  to  be  deeply  and  strongly  felt  in 
Massachusetts.     »     •     ♦ 

The  future  of  female  education  is  being  settled  at  Harvard  with  greater  freedom 
and  comprehensiveui'ss  than,  perhaps,  at  any  other  point  in  the  United  States.  The 
young  women  are  ambitions  and  earnest,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves. It  is  easy  to  see  that  women  of  this  character,  besieging  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  the  full  liberties  and  hospitality  of  the  higher  education,  make  their  appeal 
with  the  voice  of  victors  and  the  foretaste  of  conquest. 
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THE    GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT.* 

Harvard  University  ha>s  uo  pbilo8o])hical  dopm-tment  such  im  is  fouud 
in  the  German  universities.  In  1863  university  lectures  were  estab- 
lished, which  were  to  supply  the  place  of  post-graduate  studies.  These, 
too,  after  a  trial  of  9  years,  miserably  failed,  and  President  Eliot,  in 
commenting  ui>on  it,  says:  **  Advanced  students  want  profound,  con- 
tinuous, and  systematic  tea<?hing.  The  university  lectures,  taken 
together  as  a  body  of  teaching,  have  been  discursive,  heterogeneous, 
and  disconnected.''  In  1847,  as  already  stated,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  found  a  school  of  literature  and  sciem^e  for  i)ost-graduate  study. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  but  the 
times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  it  and  the  attempt  failed. 

Up  to  1872  the  highest  degrees  in  course  conferred  by  the  university 

for  nonprofessional  studies  were  those  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  master 

^of  arts,  and  the  latter  of  these  had  for  a  long  time  been  given  3  years 

after  conferring  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  without  reference  to  the 

completion  of  any  course  of  study. 

In  the  year  just  referred  to  it  was  first  proposed  to  transform  the 
undergraduate  into  a  philosopliical  faculty,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
would  necessitate  raising  the  standard  of  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment, and  involve  an  advance  of  2  years  in  the  age  of  the  student 
at  the  time  of  admission  to  college.  As  the  average  age  was  already 
18  years  and  6  months,  this  scheme  was  abandoned  by  the  university 
boards,  and  the  ground  taken  that  the  preparatory  studies  i-equired 
should  not  be  of  such  volume  as  to  prevent  students  from  entering  "at 
an  average  age  above  18."  Instead  of  changing  the  college  faculty 
into  a  philosophical,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  graduate  department, 
and  the  principal  features  of  the  system  then  adopted  and  still  in  force 
are  these:  The  degree  of  master  of  arts,  which  had  been  merely  a 
nominal  degree,  and  two  new  degrees — the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science — ^were  created.  These  degrees 
were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  councO, 
a  body  composed  of  the  president,  professors,  assistant  professors,  and 
adjunct  professors  of  the  university. 

These  new  degrees,  viz,  those  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, were  to  be  open  to  bachelors  of  art,  and  that  of  doctor  of  science 
to  bachelors  of  science,  bachelors  of  philosophy,  and  civil  engineering, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  also  to  bachelors  of  arts,  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  and  of  engineering  of  other  institutions  wiio  shall  have 
satisfied  the  college  faculty  or  the  faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  by  examination  that  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  received 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  corresponding 


'Tliis  is  now  merged  into  the  college,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences. 
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bachelor's  deg:ree  is  given  in  Harvard  Uuivorsity,  or.  shall  have  passed 
such  additional  exauiinatious  as  those  faculties  may  prescribe.  The 
successful  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination upon  a  1  year's  course  at  the  university,  and  this  may  be 
limited  to  a  single  department  or  it  may  haye  a  miscellaneous  character. 
The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  must  pass  a  thor- 
ough examination  upon  a  2  years'  course  of  study,  and  the  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  upon  a  3  years'  course  of  special 
scientific  study,  of  which  at  least  2  must  be  years  of  study  at  the  uni- 
versity. However,  1  of  the  2  years  of  residence  (not  of  study)  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  doctor  of  science  may  be  remitted  by 
the  several  faculties  to  bachelors  of  arts  or  sciences  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  degree  of  ph.  d.  or  «.  D.  is  given,  not  for  the  mere  reason  of  faithful  study  for 
a  prescribed  time  or  in  fultillinent  of  a  determinate  programme  (even  though  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty),  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies,  but  on  the  ground  of 
long  study  and  high  attainment  in  a  special  branch  of  learning,  manifested  not  only 
by  examinations,  but  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  presented  and  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  examination,  and  must  show  an  original  treatment  of  a 
fitting  subject,  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  must  offer  himself  for  examination  in  some  one 
of  the  following  departments:  Philology,  philosophy,  history,  pohtical  science,  math- 
ematics, physics  (including  chemistry),  natural  history,  and  music.  Within  his 
chosen  department  he  must  name  some  special  field  of  study,  approved  as  sufficient 
by  the  committee  of  the  faculty  in  that  department.  He  is  liable  to  minute  exam- 
ination on  the  whole  of  that  special  field;  and  is  also  required  to  prove  such  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject-matter  of  his  department  in  general  as  the  committee  in 
that  department  shall  require. 

A  candidate  for  the  .degree  of  s.  D.  must  offer  himself  for  examination  on  two 
subjects  or  fields  of  study  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences.  He  must  show  special  attainments  in  one  of  these  subjects,  and  is 
liable  to  minute  examination  in  the  whole  ground  which  it  covers;  and  he  is  also 
required  to  have  such  general  knowledge  in  the  department  to  which  his  special 
studies  belong  as  the  committee  in  that  department  shall  require.  His  thesis  must 
embody  some  contribution  to  science  or  some  special  investigation. 

The  university  publishes  an  account  of  the  graduate  school,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  secretary  of  Harvard  University.  This  pamphlet  contains 
a  statement  of  courses  offered  in  the  different  branches  of  learning. 

The  full  annual  tuition  fee  of  a  graduate  student  is  $150. 

A  graduate  student  who  pays  the  full  tuition  fee  is  entitled,  without  further  pay- 
ment, to  attend  any  of- the  courses  of  instruction  in  any  department  of  the  univer- 
sity (except  exercises  carried  on  in  special  laboratories),  and  to  be  examined  in  such 
courses.  He  has  the  right  to  use  the  university  librares;  and,  on  ftirther  payment  of 
laboratory  fees,  he  may  attend  and  be  examined  in  courses  of  instruction — and,  if 
properly  qualified,  may  be  a<lmitted  to  work — in  the  laboratories  and  museums. 

During  the  first  years  after  the  griuluate  department  was  opened  it 
did  not  meet  the  expectations  that  had  been  awakened.  One  reason  of 
tliis  slow  development  was  the  fact  that  the  elective  system  was  at  that 
time  being  rapidly  extended,  and  the  students  were  thus  enabled  to  pur- 
sue more  thoroughly  any  chosen  branch  of  study  during  their  college 
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course.  But  this  variety  of  choice  ha«  coutinued  and  so  increased  tliat 
now,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  the  student  finds  that  there  are  many  attrac- 
tive courses  of  study  offered  in  the  college  to  which  he  has  not  had  time 
to  give  the  least  attention.  The  result  is  that  more  and  more  the  num- 
ber in  this  department  is  increasing.  The  number  of  students  regis- 
tered in  this  department  in  1888-89  was  99,  of  whom  51  were  new 
comers,  and  44  were  graduates  of  other  institutions.  Seven  candidates 
received  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  and  about  30  that  of  A.  m.  In  1889-90 
107  were  taking  graduate  courses  at  Harvard,  and  of  these  some  30 
were  students  of  philology. 

The  number  of  fellowships  has  increased  from  2  to  20,  worth  from 
$450  to  $750  a  year  5  and  in  addition  about  30  scholarships,  worth  from 
$150  to  $350  a  year,  which  were  formerly  used  in  the  college,  have 
become  available  in  the  graduate  department.  The  competition  for  the 
fellowships  is  very  keen;  for  the  11  traveling  fellowships  33  persons 
ai)plied,  and  for  the  6  Morgan  fellowships,  the  incumbents  of  which 
must  reside  at  the  university,  41  persons  applied. 

During  the  year  1889-90  3  new  fellowships  were  established  in  the 
graduate  department,  and  Secretary  BoUes  recommended  that  this  de 
partment  be  taken  from  the  administrative  care  of  the  academic  council 
and  placed  in  charge  of  an  active  faculty  of  its  own. 

One  reason  why  this  department  ha^  not  heretofore  enjoyed  greater 
prosperity  is  that  the  amount  of  distinctly  post-graduate  study  has  been 
insignificant,  and  another  is  that  the  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree 
occupied  no  position  of  dignity  in  the  university;  they  were  not  even 
members  of  a  definitely  organized  department,  and  had  few  and  un- 
satisfactory relations  with  the  professors  (though  it  may  be  said  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  arts  and  sciences  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  graduate  department),  whose  time  was  mostly  given  to  the 
undergraduates.  These  defects  in  the  former  scheme  of  university  life 
have  now  \)eeii  largely  remedied.  It  is  to  be 'remembered  that  these 
graduate  students  occupy  a  position  of  independence,  and  can  carry  on 
their  work  with  scarcely  less  restriction  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of 
the  institution.  The  professors  feel  that  they  can  be  trusted  with  the 
condu(jt  of  their  academic  life,  and  the  extension  of  freedom  permitted 
to  them  is  gradually  being  propagated  downward  to  the  younger  men 
of  tlie  university. 

SUMMER   COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  summer  instruction  at  Harvard  University,  which  con- 
tinue through  a  period  of  6  weeks,  were  established  in  1874,  and  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows. The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  afford  students  an  oi)portunity 
of  pursuing  during  the  vacations  studies  in  certain  subjects  w^hich  may 
aid  them  in  their  work  as  teachers  or  in  their  preparation  for  advance<l 
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courses  giveu  during  term  time.    During  the  summer  of  1889  courses 
of  instruction  were  giveu  as  follows: 

Five  courses  in  chemistry  (general  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  quanti- 
tative analysis,  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  chemistry). 
A  course  in  experimental  physics  and  hotany. 
Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  geology. 
Courses  in  topography,  French,  German,  and  physical  training. 

These  summer  courses  of  instruction  have  increased  in  number  and 
imi)ortance  of  late  years. 


1 

vear. 

Coarses 
offered. 

Persons  attending. 

1886 , 

' 

2 
4 

7 
8 

7« 
150 
168 
188 

44 

1887 

88 

1888 

102 

1889 

116 

VOLUNTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Classes  are  also  formed  for  voluntary  instruction.  For  these,  instruc- 
tion in  elocution  is  provided,  and  also  lectures  in  physics  once  a  week, 
and  in  physiology  and  hygiene  once  a  week.  Mathematical  discussion 
is  held  once  a  week  under  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  professors, 
and  shbrt  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  connection  with  these  meet- 
ings. The  instructors  also  assist  graduate  students  in  their  mathe- 
matical reading,  meeting  them  once  a  week  for  explanation  and  discus- 
sion. Other  students  may  be  admitted  to  these  courses  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructors. 

EVENING  READINGS,   CONCERTS,   PUBLIC  LECTURES,  ETC. 

Evening  readings,  open  to  all  members  of  the  university,  and  also  to 
the  public,  are  given  from  time  to  time  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
Selections  for  these  readings  are  made  from  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,'  and 
Greek  writers,  also  from  the  French  and  German.  They  are  given  sev- 
eral evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to  April,  and  the  course  of 
readings  extends  over  several  years. 

Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theater  are 
also  a  feature  of  the  winter's  entertainment. 

Many  lectures  are  given  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  univer- 
sity, or  of  some  of  the  clubs  or  societies,  most  of  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  These  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  topics,  the  principal  being 
history,  archjeology,  literature,  and  political  economy.  Some  of  them 
are  profusely  ilhistrated.  The  greater  part  of  the  lectures  are  delivered 
by  specialists  in  the  different  fields  of  human  knowledge. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

INFLUENCE   OF  HARVARD  ITNIVERSITY   IN  THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

One  has  said  that  "fiiture  historians  of  the  college  will  note  that 
with  the  development  of  the  national  motives  which  came  about  in 
consequence  of  our  civil  war  the  university  made  another  step  forward." 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  how  much  of  the  advance  made  since  1865 
has  been  due  to  the  influence  which  grew  out  of  the  war.  The  increase 
of  wealth  and  the  accumulation  of  colossal  fortunes  following  the  war 
period  have  assuredly  operated  largely  to  secure  the  present  material 
prosperity  of  the  institution. 

Whatever  the  reflex  influences  of  the  war  may  have  been,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  from  1801  to  1865  the  sons  of  Harvard  bore  an 
important  part  in  national  aflairs,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  honor 
on  the  field  and  at  home.  From  no  class  of  men  in  the  Republic  did  the 
offer  of  patriotic  service  come  more  promptly  than  Ij'om  its  college 
students  and  graduates,  and  what  was  one  of  the  great-est  surprises  of 
the  war  was  that  these  men  made  the  hardiest  and  best  soldiers.  The 
Harvard  men  came  in  large  part  from  the  best  families  in  the  land, 
from  such  as  would  in  other  lands  be  the  titled  aristocracy,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  note  how  large  a  proportion  were  from  Puritan  and  Revolu- 
tionary descent.  With  them  came  an  admixture  of  self-made  men,  who 
made  for  themselves  an  equally  brilliant  record. 

These  loyal,  enthusiastic,  and  educated  soldiers  cast  in  their  fortunes 
with  the  war,  "not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  power  or  ambition,  but 
governed  by  solid  conviction  and  the  absolute  law  of  conscience."  As 
Colonel  Higginson  justly  says: 

It  miist  be  au  indication  that  our  coUeglate  education  is  healthy  and  sonnd  when 
It  sends  forth  a  race  of  young  men  who  are  prepared  at  the  most  sudden  summons  to 
transfer  their  energies  to  a  new  and  alien  sphere,  and  to  prove  the  worth  of  their 
training  in  wholly  unexpected  applications.  This  the  Harvanl  graduates  did  with 
noble  and  unqtiestioned  success,  and  the  story  of  their  memoirs  can  but  give  fresh 
contidence  in  our  institutions  and  in  the  American  people,  as  well  as  in  human 
nature  itself. 

The  collection  of  facts  to  illustrate  the  part  taken  in  the  war  of  1861- 
1865  by  the  students  of  the  college,  or  of  other  departments  of  Harvard 
University,  was  begun  as  early  as  1862.  Later  the  cori>oration  and  the 
committee  of  fifty  appointed  to  build  Memorial  Hall  set  about  collecting 
materials  for  "  a'fuUer  and  more  satisfactory  record,  which  should  include 
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not  only  those  who  died  in  the  service,  but  also  those  who  oflfered  them- 
selves to  the  country,  yet  whose  lives  were  spared."  This  work  was 
assigned  principally  to  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown,  of  Boston,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  alumni  of  Harvard,  he 
is  believed  to  have  collected  the  names  and  record  ^^of  all  students  and 
graduates  who  served  in  the  Union  Army  and  Navy."  These,  number- 
ing in  all  1,239,  he  published  under  the  title  of  "Harvard  University  in 
the  War  of  1861-1865." 

A  series  of  ii\emoirs  of  those  graduates  and  former  undergraduates  of 
Harvard  College  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  civil  war,  or  who  died  in 
consequence  of  services  rendered,  95  in  number,  were  published  in  1866 
by  CoL  T.  W.  Higginson. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  university  ever  since  the  war  seems  almost  like  a  conse- 
cration from  the  men  who  left  it^  walls  cheerfully  to  make  secure  those  poUtical 
foundations  which  render  aU  scholarship  worthy  and  enduring.  In  memory  of  them, 
and  as  a  perpetual  shrine  for  the  enthusiasm,  historic  and  present,  of  the  university, 
the  pile  of  buildings,  passing  under  the  general  name  of  Memorial  Hall,  has  been 
raised. 

COLLEGE  LIFE. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  the  college  records  tell  of 
certain  disorders  on  the  part  of  the  students  which  seem  now  as  a  sort 
of  reverberation  coming  down  to  us  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  For  instance,  in  1821  the  corporation  complain  to  the  fac- 
ulty that  it  is  represented  to  them  "  that  certain  defects  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  college  discipline,"  and  moreover  ''  that  more  alarming  dis- 
orders prevail  in  the  moral  state  of  the  institution.'^ 

In  April,  1825,  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  a  college  education, 
the  corporation  favored  the  repeal  of  the  regulation  which  required  all 
the  students  to  board  in  commons.  They  had  observed  "that  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  students  have  not  been  unfavorably  af- 
fected by  permitting  them  to  board  in  private  families." 

Dating  from  the  period  of  Kirkland's  presidency,  the  discipline  main- 
tained at  Harvard  began  to  grow  less  rigorous,  and  in  time  the  change 
became  so  marked  that  S.  A.  Eliot,  in  his  brief  history  of  the  college, 
written  in  1848,  holds  to  the  view  that  for  40  years  preceding  that  period 
it  had  been  as  mild  as  was  consistent  with  the  assembling  and  constant 
association  of  two  or  three  hundred  young  men  together  for  the  purpose 
of  study.  To  him  it  seemed  a  difficult  matter  to  show  how  a  milder 
system  could  be  successfully  adopted.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1849 
the  commons,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  college  disturb- 
ancei^,  were  abolished.  From  that  year  until  1864  they  were  not  rees- 
tablished. 

An  attempt  to  classify  the  students  according  to  merit  and  proficiency 
aroused  intense  feeling  for  a  time  in  the  college  community,  and  many 
instances  occurred  of  insubordination  and  resistance.  Finally  the  prin- 
ciple  was  abandoned,  except  in  the  department  of  modern  languages. 
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Here,  as  in  some  foreign  universities,  the  pupils  were  formed  into  sec- 
tions and  advanced  according  to  their  proficiency,  without  reference  to 
the  distinction  of  classes. 

In  the  Quarterly  llegister  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  May, 
1831,  the  following  item  is  found: 

Military  exercises  are  aUowed  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  or 
after  evenmg  commons^  with  music  not  oftener  than  every  other  tune,  and  liberty 
to  parade  on  the  afternoons  of  exhibition  days. 

This  may  have  reference  to  the  Marti-Mercurian  Band,  which  was 
founded  in  1768  or  1769,  and  had  as  its  motti>  **  Tarn  Marti  quam  M^ir- 
curio.?^  The  uniform-  was  "  the  blue  coat,  skirt  turned  up,  with  white 
cocked  hat  and  top  boots."  In  1811  this  was  so  far  changed  that  the 
common  black  hat  and  white  gaiters  were  substituted.  The  company 
was  disbanded  by  the  authorities  in  1834. 

Though  a  great  advance  had  been  made  in  the  habits  and  deportment 
of  the  students  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  a  hundred 
years  before,  or  even  since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  still 
in  the  year  just  named  there  occurred  the  most  remarkable  rebellion 
that  the  college  has  ever  seen.  It  continued  for  the  space  of  two  months 
and  was  participated  in  to  a  greater  or  ^ess  degree  by  members  of  all 
the  classes,  and  it  so  seriously  disturbed  the  affairs  of  the  college  as  to 
become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

In  the  Quarterly  Register  for  May,  1837,  we  find  the  following: 

In  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  college  with  that  of  50  years  ago;  if  depend- 
ence may  be  placed  on  written  or  traditional  and  verbal  accounts  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  both  as  to  its  literary  and  moral 
character. 

The  manners  of  the  youn*^  men  have  indeed  improved  during  that  period,  and  so- 
ciety has  greatly  improved  in  many  respects. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  for  several  years  after, 
the  moral  deportment  of  youth  was  not  so  correct  as  at  a  former  or  at  a 
later  period.  Discipline  was  less  strict,  and  two  days  in  the  week,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  were  riot  sufficiently  occupied  by  studies  and  recita- 
tions. But  at  the  date  referred  to  above  the  requirements  for  admission 
had  been  increased  and  the  curriculum  of  studies  enlarged. 

The  following  picture  of  Harvard  College  half  a  century  ago,  by  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  was  published  in  the  Harvard  Register, 
February,  1880. 

The  last  half-century  can  hardly  have  wrought  greater  changes,  whether  snpecficial 
or  radical,  anywhere  else  than  in  Harvard  College.  Fifty  years  ago  a  student's  room 
was  remarkable  chiefly  for  what  it  did  not  have^ — for  the  absence  of  all  apphauces  of 
elegance  and  comfort,  I  might  almost  say  of  all  tokens  of  civilization.  The  feather 
b«d — mattresses  not  having  come  into  general  use — was  regarded  as  a  valuable  chat- 
tel ;  but  $10  would  have  been  a  fair  auction  price  for  all  the  other  contents  of  an 
average  room,  which  were  a  pine  bedstead,  washstand,  table,  desk,  a  cheap  rocking 
chair,  and  from  two  to  four  other  chairs  of  the  plainest  fashion,  the  bed  furnishing 
seats  when  more  were  needed.  I  doubt  whether  any  fellow  student  of  mine  owned 
a  carpet.    A  second-hand  furniture  dealer  had  a  few  defaced  and  threadbare  carpets, 
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which  he  leased  at  an  extravagant  price  to  certain  Southern  members  of  the  senior 
class;  but  even  Southerners,  though  reputed  to  be  fabulously  rich,  did  not  aspire  to 
this  luxury  till  the  senior  year.  Coal  was  just  coming  into  use,  and  had  scarce  found 
its  way  into  college.  The  students'  rooms — several  of  the  recitation  rooms  as  well- 
were  heated  by  open  wood  fires.  Almost  every  room  had,  too,  among  its  transniii- 
tenday  a  cannon  ball  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  arsenal,  which  on  very 
cold  days  wao  heated  to  a  red  heat  and  placed  as  a  calorific  radiant  on  some  extem- 
porized metallic  stand,  while  at  other  seasons  it  was  often  utilized  by  being  rolled 
down  stairs  at  such  time  as  might  most  nearly  bisect  a  proctor's  night  sleep.  Fric- 
tion matches,  according  to  Faraday,  the  most  useful  invention  of  our  age,  were  not 
yet.  Coals  were  carefully  buried  in  ashes  over  night  to  start  the  morning  fire,  while 
in  summer  the  evening  lamp  could  be  lighted  only  by  the  awkward  and  often  baffling 
process  of  "striking  fire"  with  flint,  steel,  and  tinder  box. 

The  student's  life  was  hard.  Morning  prayers  were  in  summer  at  6 ;  in  the  winter 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  in  a  bitterly  cold  chapel.  Thence  half  of  each  class 
passed  into  the  several  recitation  rooms  in  the  same  building  (University  Hall),  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  bell  rang  for  a  second  set  of  recitations,  including 
the  remaining  half  of  the  students.  Then  came  breakfast,  which  in  the  college  com- 
mons consisted  solely  of  coffee,  hot  rolls,  and  bntter,  except  when  the  members  of  a 
mess  had  succeeded  in  pinning  to  the  nether  surface  of  the  table  by  a  two-pronged 
fork  some  slices  of  meat  from  the  previous  day's  dinner.  Between  10  and  12  every 
student  attended  another  recitation  or  a  lecture.  Dinner  was  at  half  past  12,  a  meal 
u/>t  deficient  in  quantity,  but  by  no  means  appetizing  to  those  who  had  come  from 
neat  homes  and  well-ordered  tables.  There  was  another  recitation  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  Saturday;  then  evening  prayers  at  6,  or  in  winter  by  early  twilight;  then 
the  evening  meal,  plain  as  the  breakfast,  with  tea  instead  of  coffee,  and  cold  bread,  of 
the  consistency  of  wool,  for  the  hot  rolls.  After  tea  the  dormitories  rang  with  song 
and  merriment  till  the  study  bell,  at  8  in  winter,  at  9  in  summer,  sounded  the  curfew 
for  fun  and  frolic,  proclaiming  dead  silence  throughout  the  college  premises,  under 
penalty  of  a  domiciliary  visit  from  the  officer  of  the  entry,  and  in  case  of  a  serious 
offense  of  admonition  private  or  public. 

This  was  the  life  for  5  days  of  the  week.  On  Sundays  all  the  students  were  required 
to  be  in  residence  here,  not  excepting  even  those  whose  homes  were  in  Boston,  and  all 
were  required  to  attend  worship  twice  each  day  at  the  college  chapel.  On  Saturday 
alone  was  there  permission  to  leave  Cambridge,  absence  from  town  at  any  other  time 
being  a  punishable  offense.  This  weekly  liberty  was  taken  by  almost  every  member 
of  college,  Boston  being  the  universal  resort,  though  seldom  otherwise  than  on  foot, 
the  only  public  conveyance  then  being  a  two-horse  stagecoach,  which  ran  twice  a 
day;  but  the  holiday  could  not  be  indefinitely  prolojiged.  The  students  who  were 
not  present  at  evening  prayers  were  obliged  by  law  to  register  their  names  with  the 
regent  before  9  o'clock,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  which  was  seldom  or  never  incurred, 
for  the  regent's  book  was  kept  by  his  freshman, '  who  could  generally  be  coaxed  or 
bribed  to  "take  no  note  of  time." 

The  price  of  board  in  commons  was  a  dollar  and  three-quarters,  or,  as  was  then  the 
uniform  expression,  "ten  and  sixpence."  The  dining  rooms  were  cm  the  first  floor  of 
University  Hall.  College  officers  and  graduates  occupied  a  table  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form at  the  head  of  each  room,  and  the  students  occupied  the  main  floor  in  messes  of 
from  8  to  10.  The  round  windows  opening  into  the  halls,  and  the  shelves  set  in 
them,  still  remaining  in  some  of  these  rooms,  perhaps  in  all,  were  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  waiters  in  bringing  dishes  from  the  kitchen  in  the  basement.  That 
kitchen,  cooking  for  about  200  persons,  was  the  largest  culinary  establishment  of 


*  Every  parietal  officer  had  freshmen  living  under  him,  who  were  subject  to  his  order 
for  college  errands,  and  some  of  whom,  like  the  regent's  freshman,  performed  impor- 
tant servicea  and  received  an  adequate  compensation. 
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which  the  New  England  mind  then  had  knowledge  or  conception,  and  it  attracted 
cnrioQS  visitors  from  the  whole  snrronuding  country,  while  the  students  felt  in  large 
part  remunerated  for  coarse  fare  and  rude  service  by  their  connection  with  a  feeding 
place  that  possessed  what  seemed  to  them  worldwide  celebrity.  They  were  not  the 
only  dependents  upon  the  college  kitchen,  but  shared  its  viands  with  a  half-score  or 
more  of  swine,  whose  sties  were  close  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  with  rats  of  abnor- 
mal size  that  had  free  quarters  with  the  pigs.  Board  of  a  somewhat  better  quality 
was  to  be  had  at  private  houses  for  a  slight  advance  on  the  eollege  price,  while  two 
or  three  of  the  professors  received  select  boarders  at  the  then  enormous  charge  of  $3 
a  week.  This  last  arrangement,  except  when  known  to  be  peremptorily  insisted  on 
by  some  anxious  parent,  exposed  a  student  td  suspicion  aud  unpopularity,  and  if  one 
of  a  professor's  boarders  received  any  college  honor,  it  was  uniformly  ascri1>ed  to 
undue  influence  catered  for  on  the  one  side  and  exerted  on  the  other  in  consequence 
of  this  domestic  arrangement. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  relations  between  the 
faculty  and  the  students  were  regarded,  on  one  side  at  least,  as  those  of  mutual  hos- 
tility. The  students  certainly  considered  the  faculty  as  their  natural  enemies.  There 
existed  between  the  two  parties  very  little  of  kindly  intercourse,  and  that  little  gen-  • 
erally  secret.  If  a  student  went  unsummoued  to  a  teacher's  room  it  was  almost 
always  by  night.  It  was  regarded  as  a  high  crime  by  his  class  for  a  student  to  enter 
a  recitation  room  before  the  ringing  of  the  bell  or  to  remain  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
instructor,  and  even  one  who  was  uniformly  first  in  the  class  room  would  have  had 
his  way  to  Coventry  made  easy.  The  professors,  as  well  as  the  parietal  officers,  per- 
formed police  duty  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  and  in  case  of  a  general  disturb- 
ance, which  was  not  infrequent,  the  entire  faculty  were  on  the  chase  for  offenders. 
Indeed,  no  small  proportion  of  these  breaches  of  the  peace  had  for  their  sole  object 
the  drawing  out  of  this  somewhat  grotesque  posse  comitatus,  whose  maneuvers  round 
a  bonfire  were  wont  to  elicit  not  so  much  silent  admiration  as  shouts  of  laughter  and 
applause,  which  thej'  strove  in  vain  to  trace  to  their  source. 

The  recitations  were  mere  hearings  of  lessons,  without  comment  or  collateral  in- 
struction. They  were  generally  heard  in  quarter-sections  of  a  class,  the  entire  class 
containing  from  50  to  60  members.  The  custom  was  to  call  on  every  student  in  the 
section  at  every  recitation.  Each  teacher  was  supposed  to  have  some  system  accord- 
ing to  -yvhich  he  arranged  the  order  of  his  daily  calls.  Some  openly  adopted  the  direct 
or  the  inverse  alphal>etical  order,  or  the  two  alt*».niately.  As  for  the  key  to  the  order 
adopted  by  the  others  respectively,  there  were  generally  conflicting  theories,  the 
maintenance  of  which  brought  into  play  a  keenness  of  calculation  and  a  skillful 
manipulation  of  data  fully  adequate  to  the  solving  of  deeply  involved  algebraic  equa- 
tions. Of  course  the  endeavor — not  always  unsuccessful — was  to  determine  what 
part  of  a  lesson  it  was  necessary  for  each  individual  student  to  prepare. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  college  at  that  time  was  the  rich  provision  made  for 
courses  of  lectures.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  so  many  lecturers  of  an  exceptionally 
high  order  have  ever,  at  any  one  time,  been  brought  together  in  the  service  of  an 
American  ooUege.  We  had  courses  on  physics  and  astronomy  by  Professor  Farrar, 
whom  not  a  few  regard  as  the  most  eloquent  man  they  ever  heard ;  on  technology,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Bigelow ;  on  anatomy,  by  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren ;  on  hygiene,  by  Dr. 
Jackson ;  on  law,  by  Chief  Justice  Parker ;  on  French  and  Spanish  literature,  by 
Professor  Ticknor ;  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  elder  Dr.  Ware.  It 
is  my  belief  that,  with  the  then  existing  materials  and  means  of  knowledge,  neither 
of  these  courses  admitted  of  any  essential  improvement,  and  several  of  the  lecturers 
had  extended  fame  as  speakers  and  writers  in  the  outside  world.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  our  actual  instruction  was  that  of  the  lecture  room,  where  it  was  our  custom 
to  take  copious  notes,  which  were  afterward  written  in  full,  for  our  permanent  use 
and  benefit. 

Ab  regards  the  amount  of  study  and  of  actual  attainment,  it  was,  I  think,  much 
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greater  with  the  best  scholarH  of  each  class,  much  less  with  those  of  a  lower  grade, 
than  now.  I  doubt  whether  such  students  as  used  to  constitute  the  fourth  quarter 
of  a  class  could  now  reach  the  sophomore  year.  A  youth  who  was  regular  in  his 
habits,  and  who  made  some  sort  of  an  answer,  however  wide  of  the  mark,  at  half  of 
his  recitations,  commonly  obtained  his  degree,  though  his  college  life  might  have 
been  interpolated  by  an  annual  S-months'  suspension  for  negligence;  but  the  really 
good  scholar  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  work.  He  had  no  distractions,  no  outside 
society,  no  new^apers,  no  legal  possibility  of  an  evening  in  Boston,  no  probable  in- 
ducement to  spend  an  hour  elsewhere  than  within  college  walls,  and  not  even  easy 
access  to  the  college  library.  Consequently  there  remained  for  him  nothing  but  hard 
study ;  and  there  were  some  in  every  class  whose  hours  of  study  were  not  less  than 
60  a  week. 

The  range  of  study  was  ranch  less  extensive  than  now.  Natural  history  did  not 
then  even  profess  to  be  science,  and  received  very  little  attention.  Chemistry,  under 
auspices  which  one  does  not  like  to  recall,  occupied  and  utterly  wasted  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  senior  year.  French  and  Spanish  were  voluntary  studies,  or  rather  recrea- 
tions, for  the  recitation  room  of  the  kind-hearted  septuagenarian  who  had  these  lan- 
guages in  charge  was  frequented  more  for  amusement  than  for  anything  that  was 
taught  or  learned.  Italian  and  German  were  studied  in  good  earnest  by  a  very  few 
volunteers.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  efficient  work  in  the  department  of  philoso- 
phy;  and  the  writing  of  English  could  not  have  been  cared  for  more  faithfully,  judi- 
ciously, and  fruitfully  than  by  Professor  Channing.  But  the  chief  labor  and  the 
crowning  honor  of  successful  scholarship  were  in  mathematics  and  the  classics.  The 
mathematical  course  extended  through  the  entire  4  years,  embracing  the  differential 
calculus,  the  mathematical  treatment  of  all  departments  of  physical  science  then 
studied,  and  a  thoroughly  mathematical  treatise  on  astronomy.'  In  Greek  and  Latin 
the  aim  was  not  so  much  to  determine  grammatical  inflections  and  construction  as  to 
reach  the  actual  meaning  of  the  author  in  hand,  and  to  render  his  thought  into  per- 
spicuous and  elegant  English.  This  aim  was  attained,  I  think,  to  a  high  degree  in 
Latin ;  and  with  the  faithful  and  searching  study  of  the  Latin  text  there  grew  up 
inevitably  the  sort  of  instinctive  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar,  v^ich  one  conversant 
with  the  best  English  writers  acquires  of  English  grammar,  without  formal  study. 
Such  grammatical  tact  and  skill  were  acquired  by  a  respectable  number  of  Latin 
scholars  in  every  class ;  and  the  number  was  by  no  means  small  of  those  who  then 
formed  a  life-long  taste  for  Latin  literature,  and  the  capacity  of  reading  it  with  all 
desirable  ease  and  fluency.  Greek  was  studied  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and, 
when  with  similar,  with  much  less  satisfactory  and  valuable  results.  We  had  no 
accessible  Greek-English  lexicon.  We  were  obliged  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Greek 
words  through  Latin  definitions,  which  often,  among  several  English  meanings,  left 
us  in  doubt  which  to  regard  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek.  The  best  scholars  were  often 
discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  hinderances  so  grave,  and  had  resort 
to  translations,  or  to  an  interlined  copy  of  the  text-book,  bequeathed  by  the  more 
persevering  industry  of  some  scholar  of  earlier  date.  Several  of  these  interlined  copies 
were  always  in  use,  each  of  them  the  center  of  a  group  of  students,  while  it  was  well 
known  that  the  professor  had  a  small  library  of  like  copies,  which  he  had  confiscated 
in  the  recitation  room. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  illustrations  which  I  might  give  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Harvard  of  to-day  and  that  of  50  years  ago;  and  they  may  render  some 
help  in  answering  the  question  whether  the  former  days  were  better  than  these ; 
while  they  may  not  altogether  satisfy  the  class  of  persons  characterized  by  those  emi- 
nently graphic  verses : 

Qai  redit  ad  faatos,  et  virtntem  {estimat  annis, 

Mirainrqne  Bihil  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 


'  Gummere's,  afterward  replaced  by  Farrar's. 
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In  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  the  "  influence  of  wealth  and 
society  has  specially  shown  itself  at  Harvard.  Manners  have  been 
esteemed  highly,  and  while  there  have  been,  as  there  always  must  be, 
exceptions  in  the  very  class  where  one  has  a  right  to  expect  good  breed- 
ing, the  general  tone  of  politeness  is  high;  and  along  with  this  refine- 
ment of  manners  goes,  also  a  certain  aim  at  refinement  oMeaming,  so 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  spread-eagle  in  writing  and  speaking,  and 
an  aim  at  elegance  and -lightness  of  style.'' 

GUESTS  OF  HARVARD. 

At  different  periods  in  her  history  Harvard  College  has  entertained 
as  guests  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  statesmen  and 
scholars.  Among  them  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  more  recent  years) 
may  be  mentioned  the  visit  of  Washington  in  October,  1790,  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  in  July,  1817,  of  General  Lafayette  in  August  1824,  and  of 
President  Jackson  in  June,  1833.  All  these  were  received  at  the  uni- 
versity by  the  corporation  and  overseers,  and  faculty,  and  such  formal 
civilities  paid  them  as  were  thought  to  be  due  to  the  high  stations  which 
they  filled. 

COST  or  A  HARVARD  EDUCATION. 

Within  one  or  two  decades  past  objections  have  been  made  to  Har- 
vard College  on  the  ground  that  the  expenses  of  the  students  were  un- 
necessarily great.  It  is  true  that  the  expense  of  a  4-years'  course  has 
increased  so  that  $600  a  year  was  lately  thought  to  be  as  small  an  amount 
as  would  sufBce  for  the  needs  of  a  student  with  economical  habits.*  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pecuniary  aid  rendered 
to  students  of  limited  means  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  this  increase. 

A  new  provision  was  made  in  1888-89  for  the  poorer  students  at  the 
university.  The  corporation  having  oe<;asion  to  buy  the  large  house  on 
the  northeast  comer  of  Oxford  and  Kirkland  streets,  grant-ed  the  use  of 
the  whole  lower  story  to  a  club,  called  the  Foxcroft  Club  from  the  name 
of  an  old  Cambridge  family  whose  estate  included  the  house  lot,  which 
was  to  maintain  there  reading  rooms,  lockers,  toilet  rooms,  and  a  cheap 
restaurant.  The  plan  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  A  student 
who  can  sleep  at  home  need  not  hire  a  room  in  Cambridge;  and  any 
student  who  is  forced  to  economize  can  procure  at  the -club  a  luncheon 
for  10  cents,  and  a  sufficiency  of  plain  food  for  a  day  for  35  cents. 

A  mixed  committee  of  university  officers  and  students  regulates  the 
afifairs  of  the  club.  An  economical  student  need  not  now  pay  more  than 
$300  a  year  (the  long  vacation  excluded)  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  fire, 
and  light,  and  of  this  sum  the  tuition  fe^  makes  one-half.  The  cost  of 
living  in  Cambridge  is  lower  now  than  at  any  time  since  1861. 


*  A  table  exhibiting  four  scales  of  annual  expenditures  (not  including  the  long  vaca- 
tion) names  as  the  lowest  sum  $484,  and  as  a  very  liberal  one  $1,360.  Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton  says  that  the  cost  of  liWng  at  Harvard  on  the  *' economical  basis''  may  be 
set  at  from  $400  to  $475  a  year. 
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ITS   RELIGIOUS  STAJfDARD. 

Another  objection  sometimes  made,  that  the  college  is  an  irrehgioiis 
place,  can  hardly  be  maintained.  It  claims,  it  is  true,  to  be  unsectarian, 
but  so  also  do  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  prominent  colleges  of 
the  land.  The  history  of  college  life  during  recent  years  shows  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  morale  of  the  students,  and  that 
there  is  now  not  only  greater  respect  for  religious  teachings  and  teach- 
ers, but  also  greater  interest  in  religious  exercises  during  the  week  and 
on  the  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  the  college  does  not  cx>nsider  it 
within  her  province  to  act  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  students,  nor 
ddfes  she  endeavor  to  influence  them  to  favor  the  doctrines  of  {my  par- 
ticular society. 

PHI    BETA   KAPPA. 

This  society,  which  sprung  from  the  soil  of  college  life;  was  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  in  1781  by  Elisha  Parinele,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1778,  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  called  a  "  charter,'^  which  had  been 
formally  executed  by  the  president,  officers,  and  members  of  the  original 
society,  bearing  the  same  name,  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  time  of  the  founding  of  the  society  antedated  by  only  a  few 
years  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  chapter.  The  object  of  the  soci- 
ety was  stated  to  be  "  the  promotion  of  literature  and  friendly  inter* 
course  between  scholars.''  Its  name  and  motto  indicate  that  '^  phi- 
losophy, including  therein  religion  as  well  as  ethics,  is  worthy  of  culti- 
vation as  the  guide  of  life."  This  society  took  at  once  a  deep  root  in 
the  university;  its  exercises  became  public,  and  admittance  Into  it  an 
object  of  ambition;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  discrimination  which  its 
selection  of  members  made  among  the  students  caused  some  discontent. 
Its  influence,  however,  was  acknowledged  to  be  salutary;  that  it  selected 
from  among  the  best  students  is  evident  from  the  fa<*.t  that  in  process 
of  time  nearly  all  the  officers  and  professors  of  the  college  were  found  to 
be  in  its  list  of  members. 

The  day  following  commencement  was  adopted  for  its  annual  <*clc- 
bration,  and  from  that  time  forward  in  the  history  ot*  the  college  the 
annual  oration  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  been  given,  and  the  occasions 
have  been  marked  by  a  display  of  learning  and  eloquence  that  has  ^^  en- 
riched the  Uterature  of  the  country  with  some  of  its  brightest  gems." 

SOCIAL    LIFE.' 

It  has  been  said  that  **  the  inriuences  attwting  student  life  intellectu- 
ally and  socially  have  altered  greatly  in  the  growth  of  the  college,  and 
that  tv^hich  is  distinctive  of  Harvard  student  life  now  could  hardly  be 
asserted  of  it  within  the  memory  of  living  graduate's."  The  ohl  timt^- 
honored  custom  of  hazing,  which  had  been  a  prolific  source  of  trouble  to 


'  For  mnch  here  stated  the  writer  is  indebted  to  '*  Social  Life  at  Harvard/  'by  Frof. 
Barrett  WendeU,  and  to  "Harvard  University  Illustrated,"  by  Horace  E.  Scuddcr. 
712 13 
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the  college  authorities,  was  finally  abolished  in  1872.     It  was  brought 
about  in  this  way: 

Soon  after  th«  opening  of  that  academic  year  the  freshmen  and  sophomoroH  pre- 
p.ired  to  test  the  respective  merits  of  their  classes  by  charging  each  other  in  an  open 
field.  Dnring  this  encounter  a  number  of  students  were  captured  by  a  bcnly  of  proc- 
tors and  were  li;ible  to  suspension  from  college. 

At  this  point  it  became  generally  known  that  if  all  the  members  of  the  oftendiug 
classes  would  pledge  themselves  to  take  no  part  in  hazing  during  their  coUege  course 
a  petition  for  the  pardon  of  the  culprits  might  be  favorably  considered.  Tlie  jdedge 
was  given,  the  petition  was  presented  and  granted,  and  hazing  at  Harvard  was  at  an 
end,  for  at  the  expiration  of  the  2-years'  tmce  thus  declared  public  opini(m  had  grown 
to  regard  hazing  as  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

What  makes  this  bit  of  local  history  significant  is  that  it  marks  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  the  moment  when,  under  the  operation  of  the  elective  system,  class 
feeling  ceased  to  be  the  predominant  fjict  in  social  life  at  Harvard.  Under  the  old 
system  the  class  was  the  social  unit;  under  the  new  the  social  unit  is  the  college. 

Indeed,  the  student  may  pass  through  college  without  knowing  so  much  as  the 
names  of  many  classmates  whom  he  might  like  extremely  if  accident  once  brought 
them  together.  Classes  still  exist.  In  the  freshman  year  they  formally  organize 
themselves,  and  the  organization  continues  throughout  the  college  course.  On  gra<l- 
uating  they  organize  themselves  afresh  and  eleet  a  secretary  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
members  and  periodically  to  publish  biog^raphical  notes. 

The  college  societies  are  to-day  the  most  conspicuous  factor  in  deter- 
mining a  student's  personal  acquaintance,  and  tlie  most  marked  social 
line  at  Harvard  is  that  between  the  "society"  men  and  the  ''non- 
vsociety." 

Though  non-society  men  have  been  known  formally  to  organize  them 
selves  on  occasions  when  class  politics  grew  warm,  yet  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  belonging  to  (me  of  these  societies  has  never  been  political. 

At  Harvard  the  societies  generally  include  distinctly  more  than  half  the  students, 
and  those  who  are  unwillingly  loft  out  are  generally  so  left  on  account  either  of  such 
unavoidable  accidents  as  extreme  poverty  or  of  such  possibly  avoidable  ones  as  ag- 
gressive eccentricity. 

The  societies  referred  to  are  strictly  Harvard  ones,  and  distinct  from 
the  Greek-letter  societie.s  common  in  other  colleges.  8ome  of  the  latter 
have  lately  sprung  up  at  Harvard,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  technically  "  society "  life  there. 

The  college  societies  seem  always  to  be  more  or  less  in  keeping  with 
the  ostensible  end  of  college  life.  The  institute  of  1770  remains  practi- 
cally what  It  was  when  formed — a  club  for  debate  and  declamation, 
owning  also  a  library  much  used  by  its  meml>ers. 

There  are  clubs  whose  members  are  reservexl  in  their  statement  of  the 
organization,  but  the  day  of  profound  mystery,  and  dreaded  initiations, 
and  owlish  symbols,  has  pretty  much  disappeared.  There  is  a  natural 
history  society  ;  a  musical  society  called  the  Pierian  Sodality,  of  re- 
sp(»ctable  traditions;  a  gle^  club,  art  club,  chess  club,  cricket  club, 
8o(noty  of  ( /liristijiu  Brethren,  and  St.  Paul's  Society,  all  organizations 
naturally  springing  out  of  the  fertile  soil  of  college  companionship;  but 
the  societies  whi<*h  have  tlie  most  marked  chanu^ter  and  the  firmest 
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traditions  are  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  and  the  Porcellian,  names  which 
indicate,  at  first  glance,  a  certain  amount  of  conviviality,  though  the 
uninitiated  would  suppose  a  little  pig  more  satisfying  to  the  bon  vivant 
than  a  bowl  of  mush  and  milk.  Both  societies  run  back  into  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  each  has  maintained  steadily  a  tone  of  good  breeding  and 
good  fellowship.  They  have  excellent  libraries  and  agreeable  quarters, 
and  offer  rendezvous  for  graduat^^s  revisiting  the  (H)llege. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a  niunber  of  smaller  societies 
in  the  college  proper,  besides  the  Harvard  Union,  such  clubs  as  the 
Finance  Club  and  the  Historical  Society  and  the  intluential  societies  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  theBoylston  Medical  Society  of  Harvard 
University. 

A  few  of  the  earlier  societies  or  clubs  have  ceased  to  exist.  One  of 
these  was  the  so  called  Medical  Faculty,  a  secret  society  which  turned 
hazing  into  a  systematic  pursuit  and  mixed  with  it  a  good  deal  of 
genuine  fun  and  frolic.  Another  association  that  was  the  parent  of 
much  sport,  but  now  abandoned,  was  the  Navy  Chib. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  the  clubs  which  are  confined  to  no  single 
class,  but  are  supposed  to  include  the  few  men  who  are  in  various  ways 
the  leaders  of  college  fashion. 

Ten  or  fifteen  at  most  out  of  each  class  of  nearly  300  are  members  of  these  clabs, 
which,  from  all  I  can  learn  of  them,  are  respectable  counterparts  of  the  more  exclu- 
sive clubs  common  in  cities. 

As  a  rule  they  are  very  tolerable  schools  of  manners,  and  by  no  means 
so  favorable  to  dissipation  as  many  are  inclined  to  believe.  If  any 
objection  could  be  raised  against  them,  it  would  be  perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  apt  to  encourage  a  tendency  to  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance. 

The  social  position  of  a  student's  family  has  very  little  to  do  with  his  social  posi- 
tion in  college.  There  a  man  of  tact  and  agreeable  address  is  often  to  b6  found  in  a 
place  of  far  more  prominence  than  is  accorded  to  his  people  in  everyday  life ;  on  the 
other  hand,  an  eccentric  man  of  the  most  fashionable  connections  is  often  nowhere 
in  college.  *  *  *  At  the  club  .tables  the  company  is  selected  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. Of  the  undergraduates  now  at  Harvard,  600  are  accommodated  at  Memorial 
Hall;  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  take  their  meals  at  private  boarding  houses,  for 
at  Cambridge  there  is  neither  hotel  nor  restaurant  of  the  bettor  class.  Both  at  the 
hall  and  at  the  private  houses  there  are  two  kinds  of  tables — the  general  and  the 
club.  At  the  former,  whoever  is  wilUng  to  pay  the  price  may  bo  accommodated  if 
there  is  room  for  him.  *  »  *  This  great  dining  room  was  formerly  managed  by 
a  steward  chosen  by  the  college  authorities  and  responsible  solely  to  them.  *  *  • 
Hut  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  management  of  the  hall  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
committee,  consisting  chiefly  of  students,  and  elected  by  the  students  and  officers 
who  dine  there.  This  plan  has  worked  admirably;  and  in  addition  to  the  great  im- 
provement in  food  and  service,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  what  few  cases  of  dis- 
cipUne  have  occurred  in  the  hall  under  this  student  regime  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  most  firm  and  sensible  way. 

The  Hall  is  manage<l  on  cotiperative  principles,  and  thcM'ost  varies  a 
little  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  prices  of  food  and  t\w>  numl)er  of 
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boarderH.  It  is  rarely  less  than  $4  or  more  than  $5  a  week.  As  already 
stated  a  new  boarding  club — ^the  Foxcroft — has  been  opened  as  a  coop- 
erative venture  of  the  professors  and  students,  where  good  meals  can 
be  had  for  from  $2  to  $3  a  week,  which  is  from  $1  to  $2  cheaper  than 
the  rates  at  Memorial  Hall,  which  is  crowded  with  students.  It  had  in 
its  opening  year  a  membership  of  about  120  men. 

A  community  of  nearly  2,000  students  constitutes  a  little  world  of  its 
own.  Not  half  of  these  are  able  to  secure  rooms  in  the  college  buildings, 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence, a  nesting  place  for  many  of  them. 

For  many  years  scholarly  societies  have  existed  at  Harvard;  and  their  recent 
growth  under  the  favoring  influences  of  the  elective  system  is  a  marked  feature  of 
mmlem  life  there.  In  many  of  the  college  departments— classical^  French,  Semitic^ 
etc. — there  are  either  independent  clubs  or  what  are  known  as  seminars,  and  are 
directly  under  the  guidance  of  professors.  In  some  of -these  societies— just  as  in 
laboratories  and  in  geological  field  work — a  good  deal  of  special  work  is  done,  and 
the  excellent  technical  talk  greatly  stimulates  scholarly  interest  in  the  subjects  in 
hand. 

Under  this  head  come,  too,  the  college  papers,  of  which  there  are  now  four,  and 
which  bring  together  in  the  conduct  of  periodicals  that  I  think  by  no  means  con- 
temptible most  undergraduates  of  all  social  ranks  who  have  a  taste  for  literary  ex- 
pression. Here,  too,  come  the  Union,  where  public  debates  are  held  fortnightly; 
and  t|ie  religious  organizations;  and  the  Total  Abstinence  Society.  *  *  *  At 
Harvard  the  '*  Veritas  "  of  the  college  is  so  far  a  true  motto  that  a  man  who  is  known 
to  pretend  to  be  better  than  he  is  meets  once  and  for  all  with  the  contempt  he  de- 
serves. *  *  *  Exaggerated  as  reports  of  dissipation  at  Harvard  may  be,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  thoroughly  insincere  to  deny  that  dissipation  exists  there— just  as 
it  exists  anywhere  else.  All  I  assert  is  that  vice  at  Harvard  is  no  way  more  inherent 
than  it  must  be  in  our  time  wherever  a  thousand  young  men,  not  given  to  seeming 
better  than  they  are,  gather  together.  I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  declare,  after 
14  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  Harvard  life,  my  sincere  conviction  of  two 
facts:  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  men  to  go  through  Harvard  College,  in  full  "society" 
life,  without  yielding  to  the  temptations  that  surround  aU  men  on  the  verge  of  man- 
hood; and  what  vice  exists  at  Harvard  very  rarely  develops  into  a  vicious  course  in 
after-life.  *  *  *  At  this  moment  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  relations  between 
students  and  officers  are  not  as  intimat'C  as  could  be  wished.  So  far  as  they  go,  they 
are  charming :  each  body  treats  the  other  with  a  courtesy  that  can  hardly  be  excelle<l. 
The  elective  system,  among  its  other  benefits,  has  worked  the  destruction  of  the 
time-honored  hostility  that  used  to  exist.  A  dozen  years  ago  a  roomful  of  students 
liked  nothing  better  than  making  an  instructor's  life  wretched.  This  was  so  generally 
the  case  during  my  undergraduate  days  that  when  I  came  to  Harvard  as  a  teacher  I 
went  to  meet  my  first  class  in  an  agony  of  dread.  What  met  me  was  what  ha«»met 
nie  ever  since,  and  what  I  believe  meets  every  officer  of  the  college.  The  company 
gathered  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  listened  with  such  courteous  attention  as  w'ouhi 
be  found  at  any  public  lecture.  Those  who  found  my  teaching  beneficial  <ame  regu- 
larly, with  the  same  unfailing  politeness;  those  who  did  not  find  it  so  were  at  liberty, 
within  my  discretion,  to  stay  away  and  prepare  themselves  by  outside  reading  for 
the  examinations  that  finally  tested  their  kuowlenge  of  the  subject  in  hand.  This 
fact  not  only  removed  all  the  zest  of  misbehavior,  but  also  act^d  as  a  most  salutary 
check  on  me.  I  did  my  best  to  make  my  lectures  worth  att^^nding;  and  in  six  years 
I  have  had  no  complaint  to  make,  either  of  lax  attendance  or  of  discourtesy.  In  but 
a  single  instance  has  there  been  so  much  as  a  sign  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  pleasant  as  the  professional  relations  of  studeuts  and  instructors 
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are,  the  great  size  of  the  college  and  the  consequently  great  expense  of  any  formal 
entertainments  prevent  these  relations  from  generally  becoming  more  than  profes- 
sional. A  few  exceptionally  good  scholars  find  warm  and  sympathetic  friends  in 
their  instmctors,  and  students  who  are  personally  introduced  to  instructors  are  sure 
of  a  cordial  welcome.    But  here  the  matter  ends.    *    *    * 

^The  function  of  a  college  is  to  educate.  Its  work  must  in  the  end  be  judged  by 
results,  and  by  no  a  priori  reasoning.  This  whole  matter  of  social  life  is  a  part — and 
no  small  part  — of  the  education  which  a  college  student  receives. 

In  many  aspects  this  social  life  is  full  of  charm ;  in  some  it  seems  at  first  sight 
alarming.  We  are  tending,  our  critics  say,  as  they  have  said  any  time  these  hundred 
years,  to  rear  a  race  of  good-humored  do-nothings,  if  not  worse;  and  so  on. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this.  That  is  to  be  found  in  the  Harvard  spirit  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  Go -where  you  will  and  look  at  Harvard  men  and  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  the  world.  It  is  not  brilliant,  perhaps ;  it  may  lack  the  un- 
compromising vigor  that  the  cant  of  our  day  describes  as  practical.  But  wherever 
you  find  Harvard  men  in  a  body  you  find  honest,  self-respecting  gentlemen,  alive  in 
rare  degree  to  the  best  ideals  of  their  time. 

(^LASS  DAY. 

Glass  day  is  now  the  great  day  of  the  year,  for  the  old-time  glory  of 
commencement  has  departed. 

Its  formal  irrvestmeut  is  in  a  procession  of  the  class,  escorting  college 
officials  to  Appleton  Chapel,  where  a  poem  is  recited,  an  oration  pro- 
nounced, and  an  ode  sung — all  productions  of  members  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  election  early  in  the  year.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  given  up 
to  social  entertainment,  excepting  a  brief  ceremony  near  the  close  of 
the  afternoon,  when,  at  the  sound  of  quick  music,  the  cla«s  meets  again, 
wearing  the  most  disorderly  hats  that  can  be  secured  or  have  been 
preserved,  adorned  sometimes  with  mottoes,  figures,  and  other  embel- 
ishments,  and  the  more  prudent  ones  dressed  otherwise,  as  for  stress  of 
weather  or  moi'tal  combat.  Marching  in  procession  under  direction  of 
the  class  marshal,  they  move  about  the  college  yard,  cheering  in  turn 
the  buildings  and  the  professors  and  tutors  with  enthusiasm  varying 
ai'cording  to  their  esteem  for  them,  witli  the  Harvard  cheer,  a  barking 
rah-rah-rah,  which,  coming  from  one  or  two  hundred  jovial  throats,  is  as 
near  to  a  Bacchanalian  chorus  as  our  New  England  coast  can  get.  This 
is  followed  by  the  dance  around  a  large  elm  back  of  Hollis. 

Here  they  whirl  in  frantic  rings  at  the  close  of  the  long  day  of  pleasure  and  Hir- 
tation,  sing  the  class  ode  hand  in  hand,  and  climb,  madly  raised  on  each  others 
shoulders,  to  clutch  at  the  garland  of  bright  flowers  which  high  up  has  been  wreathed 
around  the  mighty  trunk,  each  striving  to  secure  some  of  the  i)recious  flowers  to 
give  to  some  dear  fair  one  looking  on  in  memory  of  one  happy  day. 

Not  long  ago  cla^s  day  was  celebrated  by  the  graduating  class  ulone  draining  huge 
pails  of  punch  in  jovial  ctimpanionship,  that  not  seldom  ended  in  drunken  debauch 
around  this  same  tree;  but  the  class  of  1838,  to  which  the  poet  Lowell,  and  the 
sculptor  Story,  and  other  congenial  souls  belonged,  took  upon  them  to  change  all 
this,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  lovely,  and  fascinat- 
ing in  the  fair  sex  of  this  vicinage  takes  part  in  the  joyous  festivities  of  the  day.' 


*  Henry  War»^  in  Appleton's  Journal  for  March,  1870. 
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OOMJiENCEMENT. 

Time  was  wbeii  commeucemeut  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  year, 
not  only  for  Cambridge  and  Boston,  but,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  State. 
The  governor  and  council  came  with  gre^t  parade,  tents  were  pitch^ 
on  the  Common,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  seemed  to  precipi- 
tate itself  into  the  town.  "The  holiday,"  writes  Lowell,  in  his  "Cam- 
bridge Thirty  Years  Ago,"  "preserved  all  the  features  of  an  English 
fair.  Stations  were  marked  out  beforehand  by  the  town  constables, 
and  distinguished  by  numbered  stakes.  These  were  assigned  to  the 
different  vendors  of  small  wares  and  exhibitors  of  varieties,  whose  can- 
vas booths,  beginning  at  the  market  place,  sometimes  half  encii*cled  the 
Common  witli  their  Jovial  embrac*^."  Only  recently,  indeed,  has  it  ceased 
to  be  a  legal  holiday,  and,  doubtless,  some  ardent  sons  of  Harv^ard  re- 
gard the  opening  of  banks  and  custom-house  in  Boston  on  i?ommence- 
ment  day  as  little  less  than  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  The  long 
academic  procession,  formed  of  the  professors,  students,  and  graduates, 
marched  to  the  church  from  Gore  Hall,  it«  broad  doors  for  once  in  a  year 
being  thrown  open  to  permit  the  passage,  and,  the  president,  wearing 
the  academic  hat  and  gown,  sat  in  the  curious  old  chair,  whose  origin 
is  lost  in  the  fogs  of  New  England  antiquity,  and  of  which  Holmes  sings 
so  amusingly  in  his  "  Parson  Turell's  Legacy." 

The  exercises  were  formerly  held  in  the  parish  church,  but  now  in 
Memorial  Hall,  where,  for  at  least  once  in  tlie  year,  extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  by  the  unorganiz^  part  of  the  procession  to  get  inside,  the 
rush  at  other  times  not  being  so  great  as  to  require  i)olice  force.  The 
usual  parts*  were  taken  by  seniors,  and  degrees  given,  and  the  whole 
company  of  graduates  and  invited  guests  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  day 
was  long  the  occasion  for  the  graduating  class  to  receive  their  friends; 
still,  as  for  more  than  two  centuries,  on  commencement  day  the  gov- 

'  The  basis  for  the  assignment  of  commencement  parts  has  greatly  changed.  By 
the  latest  "Regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College" — 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  grade  V  (78  per  cent.)  or 
a  higher  grade  in  eighteen  courses  or  their  equivalent  will  be  recommended  for  a  de- 
gree with  distinction  on  the  following  conditions: 

If  he  has  attained  grade  A  (about  90-100  per  cent.)  in  fifteen  courses  or  their 
equivalent,  or  has  received  highest  honors  in  any  department,  he  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree  summa  cum  laude. 

If  he  has  attained  grade  A  in  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  grade  J  or  Ji 
(about  78-90  per  cent.)  in  fifteen  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  has  received  honors 
in  any  department,  he  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cam  laude. 

If  ho  has  attained  grade  A  or  B  in  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  has  received 
honorable  mention  twice,  he  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  cum  laude. 

41.  The  parts  at  commencement  consist  of  orations,  dissertations,  and   disquisi- 
tions, and  are  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 
To  every  student  who  receives  the  degree  summa  cum  Iftude,  an  oration. 
To  every  student  who  ret'cives  the  degree  magna  cum  laude,  a  dissertation. 
To  every  student  who  recciv*^  the  degree  cum  taudr,  a  disquisition. 
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ernor  comes  out  from  his  capital  with  a  brilliant  (tavalry  escort;  still  the 
orations  prononnced  by  candidates  for  degrees  are  listened  to  by  a 
large  and  distinguished  assembly;  and  still  the  annual  dinner  is 
thronged  by  the  graduates,  and  ev^ery  year  seems  more  brilliant,  bring- 
ing out  the  wit  of  Holmes  and  Lowell,  and  giving  opportunity  for 
earnest  words  and  stirring  reminiscences.* 

Lowell  has  said  of  the  long  procession  which  formerly  wound  in 
tortuous  folds  after  the  exhibition  at  the  chun'h  to  Harvard  Hall : 

SiiK'e  th«  academic  procesnioiis  the  dassert  are  rauked  iu  the  order  <»f  their  gnvdiia- 
tioii,  and  ho  has  the  best  chance  at  the  dinner  who  has  the  fewest  teeth  to  cat  it 
with ;  so  by  degrees  there  springs  up  a  competition  in  longevity,  the  i)rizo  contended 
for  being  the  oldest  sun  iving  graduate^hip. 

It  is  this,  gathering  together  of  the  old  graduates  of  Harvard  which 
forms  one  of  the  essential  features  of  commencement  week.  It  was  not 
until  1840  that  the  idea  was  conceived  of  organizing  themselves  into  an 
alumni  association.  Its  object  was  to  promote  mutual  friendshii)  and  a 
closer  bond  of  union,  and  by  its  exercises  create  a  new  and  still  more 
general  interest  inthe  annual  celebration  of  commencement.* 

HARVARD  JOURNALISM. 

The  Advocate  was  the  first  newspaper  published  at  the  college.  Its 
first  number  was  issued  May  11,  1860,  and  it  was  thereafter  published 
fortnightly  during  the  college  year.  It  does  not,  however,  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  publication  issued  by  undergraduates  of  the 
college:  The  Harvard  Lyceum  made  its  appearance  as  early  as  1810, 
and  from  that  time  until  1864,  when  "the  Harvard  Magazine  sank  into 
a  premature  grave,"  Harvard  journalism  led  a  fitful  existence.  During 
this  period  five  magazines  were  started,  and  among  their  contributors 
we  find  such  names  as  those  of  Holmes,  Everett,  Motley,  J.  R.  LoweU, 
and  Phillips  Brooks.  But  they  were  modeled  in  great  part  upon  the 
plan  of  the  reviews  and  literary  magazines  of  the  outside  world,  and 
lacked  a  distinctive  college  tone. 

But  a  new  departure  in  college  journalism  was  inaugurated  in  March, 


42.  The  appointments  for  eommeneement  are  provisiouaUy  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  senior  year.  The  proviHional  assigninent  ia  correeted  immediately  be- 
fore commencement ;  and  a  list  of  all  parts  as  finally  assigned  is  printed  on  the 
commencement  programme. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  a«  now  provided  the  commencement  parts  are  the  record  for 
high  special  attainments  in  selected  branches  of  study  as  well  as  for  the  average  ex- 
cellence indicated  by  the  general  scale. 

By  the  recent  regulations,  the  first  of  which  were  introduced  in  October,  1879, 
commencement  parts  have  become  accessible  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  class. 

All  who  receive  places  on  the  commencement-part  list  are  required  to  write  upon 
subjects  previously  approved,  and  from  these  performances  a  committee  select  the 
small  number  of  actual  speakers  for  commencement  day. 

'  H.  E.  Scudder  in  Scribner  Monthly  for  .July,  1876. 

^  Tp  to  date  Harvard  haw  graduated  16,690  students,  of  whom  6,827  are  living. 
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1866,  by  the  publication  of  the  Collegian.  Its  articles  were  light  and 
bright,  and  "intended  to  represent  the  views  and  opinions  of  Harvard 
students;"  but  unfortunately  for  its  continuance  the  college  faculty 
thought  that  its  tone  was  somewhat  saucy,  and  its  criticisms  of  college 
regulations  too  bold,  and  placed  it,  without  much  delay,  under  the  ban. 
But  the  spirit  which  started  the  Collegian  still  lived,  and  at  midnight 
of  May  10, 1866,  bills  were  posted  in  Cambridge  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  Advocate.  It  was  the  Collegian  under  another  name.  Naturally 
its  advent  was  not  welcomed  by  a  large  part  of  the  faculty.  A  few  of 
the  professors,  however,  as  also  a  number  of  the  graduates  outside  the 
college,  gave  the  enterprise  their  sympathy  or  support,  and  the  under- 
graduates were  enthusiai^tic  in  their  advocacy  of  its  claims.  It  very 
soon  attained -to  a  good  degree  of  popularity,  became  financially  pros- 
])erou8,  and  gave  at  one  time  generously  out  of  its  surplus  to  the  col- 
lege library.  In  1869  its  name  was  changed  ft'om  Advocate  to  the  Har- 
vard Advocate.  It  is  published  bi-weekly.  It  has  since  had  some 
influential  rivals  which  have  made  serious  inroads  upon  its  finances. 
Such  was  the  Magenta  (afterwards  called  Crimson),  which  was  started 
in  January,  1873. 

Among  other  Harvard  periodicals  estabhshed  have  been  the  Harvard 
Register,  an  outside  venture,  which  was  founded  a*s  a  montlily  in  the 
beginning  of  1880  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  It 
was  very  ably  edited  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  its  publication  ceased. 
The  Harvard  Lampoon,  founded  in  1876,  the  first  series  covering  the 
period  from  1876  to  1880,  the  second  series  from  1881 .  Pub- 
lished fortnightly.  The  Herald  was  founded  in  1882.  The  Crimson, 
founded  in  1873,  was  a  fortnightly,  like  the  Advocate.  It  continued 
until  1883,  when  it  was  joined  with  the  Herald  as  a  daily.  The  Herald- 
Crimson  became  the  Crimson  in  1884.  The  Harvard  Daily  Echo,  first 
published  December  9, 1879,  and  continued  until  1882,  was  ably  con- 
ducted, and  during  it«  first  year  printed  the  largest  number  of  copies 
of  any  college  paper  in  existence.  The  Harvard  Monthly,  volume  I, 
began  in  1885-86,  and  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  a  monthly  magazine, 
was  started  in  1887,  and  is  edited  by  the  law  students.  Besides  these 
there  is  the  Harvard  Index  which  is  a  complete  university  directory. 
All  are  still  published,  except  the  Register  and  Echo.  The  annual  publi- 
cations of  the  university  are  very  voluminous.  Besides  including  many 
scientific  and  historical  papers  they  treat  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
all  the  various  departments.* 


^Serial  publications  of  Harvard  UniverHty, 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

Harvard  Law  Review.    A  monthly  journal  of  law  published  by  Harvard  law  stu- 

dentH.     Cambridge :  Hai*vard  Law  Review  Publishing  Association.    $2.50. 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology. 

A  volume  of  about  200  pages  will  be  issued  yearly.     The  first  appearml  in  Jan- 

ujiry,  1890. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  » 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  to  do  the  very  best  tliinking  a  man 
must  be  able  to  forget  his  body  entirely;  and  physical  training  now 
receives  more  attention  in  the  leading  educational  institutions  than  was 
ever  accorded  to  it  before.  Harvard  University  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  movement,  and  the  system  in  force  here  is  probably  the  most 
thorough  of  any  in  the  country. 

The  influence  of  athletics  upon  the  students,  besides  being  very  pow- 
erful, is  an  influence  which  works  mostly  in  the  right  direction.  The 
great  recommendation  of  athletics,  the  greatest  recommendation  any 
system  of  mental  and  moral  training  can  have,  is  that  they  force  those 
who  go  into  them  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

At  first  all  athletic  and  gymnastic  work  at  Harvard  was  left  to  the 
management  of  the  students  themselves,  but  their  methods  were  radi- 


Harvard  Historical  Monographs. 

Harvard  University  Bulletin.    Edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  librarian.    $1. 

Contains  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  university, 
necrology  of  graduates,  accessions  to  the  university  libraries,  with  special 
bibliographies  and  articles  of  a  bibliographical  nature.    It  appears  in  Oc- 
tober, January,  May. 
Bibliographical  Contributions.    Edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  librarian. 

In  part  republished  from  the  Bulletin.    The  numbers  appear  at  irregular  inter- 
valSy  averaging  from  3  to  6  annually. 
Annals  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.    4<^.  ^ 

Seven  parts,  aggregating  nearly  600  pages,  appeared  in  1889-90.    The  records 
thus  published  include  both  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations. 
Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    4°. 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    8^. 
Archseological  and  Ethnological  Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  College. 
Note. — ^The  "Proceedings"  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the 
chief  vehicle  for  the  contributions  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  botanical  depart- 
ments of  the  university,  which  often  occupy  the  greater  number  of  its  pages.    The 
medical  department  issues  occasionally  a  volume  of  papers  for  limited  circulation. 
Harvard  University  Catalogue.    12°. 

Contains  over  400  pages,  giving  detailed  information  concerning  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university.     Portions  of  the  catalogue  giving  necessary  infor- 
mation regarding  the  various  departments  are  also  issued  separately  for 
free  distribution. 
Harvard  University  Calendar. 

Contains  announcements  of  lectures  and  exercises  which  are  open  to  the  public. 
It  appears  weekly  from  October  to  June. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College.    8°. 

This  volume  contains  also  the  reports  from  the  various  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  university.    The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  those  of  several  of 
the  departments  are  also  issued  separately. 
Harvard  University  Examination  Papers.    8°. 

Separate  parts  containing  papers  used  at  the  final  examinations  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  admission  examinations  for  Harvard  College,  the  law  school,  med- 
ical school,  etc. 
'In  treating  this  topic  use  has  been  made  of  an  article  which  was  printed  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,  November,  1888. 
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cally  wroug.  They  gave  their  attention,  as  do  professional  athletes,  to 
the  cultivation  of  Sports  for  which  they  had  special  aptitudes,  in  order 
to  win  in  contests  with  other  colleges,  or  in  the  games  which  took  place 
in  Cambridge  between  the  different  classes,  or  at  the  annual  athletic 
tournament  There  was  no  gymnasium  at  Harvard  until  1860,  when 
the  small  octagonal  building,  which  is  not  now  used,  was  built  at  the 
junction  of  Cambridge  street  and  Broadway.  Here  the  students  took 
their  exercise  until  January,  1880,  when  the  Hemenway  gymnasium — 
named  in  honor  of  Augustus  Hemenway,  of  Boston — at  that  time  tLe 
largest  and  best  building  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
was  opened.  With  the  erection  of  this  building  came  Harvard's  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  full  advantage  was  taken.  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  a 
physician  who  had  already  won  fame  by  his  work  at  Bowdoin  and  Yale 
Colleges,  was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physical  training.  Dr.  Sargent  came  to  Cambridge  in  1879, 
and  the  gjTnnasium  was  fitted  up  under  his  personal  supervision  with 
his  special  appliances.  Dr.  Sargent  follows  a  system  original  with  him- 
self, which  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in  gymnastic  work  throughout 
the  country.  Formerly  men  were  trained  in  classes.  Certain  exercises 
were  prescribed  for  each  class,  and  all  its  members  went  through  the  same 
course,  whether  it  was  suited  to  their  several  needs  or  not.  Dr.  Sargent 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  individualism  in  physical  culture. 
A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  gymnasium  must  first  b^  examined. 
He  is  stripped  and  the  different  portions  of  his  body  are  measured 
according  to  a  most  intricate  system,  in  order  that  the  relative  size  of 
the  different  parts  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  amount  de- 
termined of  the  work  that  he  ought  to  be  required  to  do.  The  director 
of  the  Harvard  University  gymnasium  undertakes  not  only  to  develop 
muscles,  but  to  lengthen  bones  in  cases  where  the  subject  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  full  development. 

After  the  measurements  have  been  taken,  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
.and  the  strength  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  tested  by  appli- 
ances provided  for  these  purposes,  and  then  the  student  is  required  to 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  history  and  that  of  his  parents  and 
grandparents. 

One  thing  that  has  already  been  settled  is  that  college  boys  who  have 
been  well  nurtured,  and  who  have  descended  from  ancestors  that  were 
also  well  fed  and  weU  clothed,  are  far  ahead  of  those  in  mercantile  life 
in  physical  development. 

Before  the  subject  of  the  examination  is  allowed  to  dress  he  is  photo- 
graphed from  three  different  x>ositions — front,  back,  and  side.  These 
photographs  furnish  a  highly  interesting  study,  showing,  as  they  do, 
that  the  individuality  of  a  person's  figure  is  as  marked  as  that  of  his 
face. 

After  the  examination  is  completed  the  figures  obtained  by  it  are  used 
in  working  out  a  chart,  showing  at  a  glance  the  exact  degree  of  devel- 
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opinent  of  every  part  of  the  person  examiped.  These  charts  are  very 
important,  for  not  until  they  have  been  made  can  any  idea  of  what  work 
is  required  of  the  pupil  be  obtained.  They  are  also  of  great  use  in 
the  researches  that  are  being  made  by  Dr.  Sargent.  By  making  com- 
posites of  them  he  expects  to  show  the  eitect  of  different  occupations, 
modes  of  life,  places  of  residence,  etc.,  upon  physical  development.  One 
fact  has  already  been  established — that  mental  degeneracy  is  always 
accompanied  by  loss  of  physical  power. 

When  the  exact  needs  of  the  student  have  been  ascertained,  he  is  given 
a  book  in  which  the  exercises  that  he  requires  are  marked.  He  is  t^^ld 
not  only  what  apparatus  to  use,  but  how  to  use  it — whether  his  move- 
ments should  be  rapid  or  slow  and  how  long  they  should  be  continued. 
He  is  also  told  what  exercises  to  avoid,  and  given  minute  directions 
as  to  diet,  sleep,  bathing,  and  the  clothing  he  should  wear  both  winter 
and  summer.  Nothing  is  neglected  that  can  conduce  to  his  strength 
and  health,  and,  consequently,  happiness,  usefulness,  and  long  life. 
Most  of  the  students  conscientiously  follow  out  the  course  prescribed 
for  them. 

The  tendency  of  all  boys,  and  men,  too,  for  that  matter,  to  develop 
some  special  muscle  of  which  they  boast,  is  careftiUy  guarded  against. 
The  students  are  rapidly  being  convinced  that  what  they  need  is  not 
this  special  training  in  some  particular  line  that  they  used  to  be  so 
anxious  to  obtain,  but  symmetry  of  form,  brought  about  by  rational 
exercise  and  proper  methods  of  living. 

The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  not  compulsory,  but  87  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  university  are  examined*,  and  regularly  use  the  appa- 
ratus. There  are  only  about  150  or  200  athletes  at  Harvard,  but  there 
are  1,200  men  using  the  gymnasium.  So  popular  has  the  department 
of  physical  training  become  that  the  gymnasium,  the  largest  in  the 
country  when  it  was  opened  in  1880,  has  already  been  outgrown,  and 
TM)mplaints  have  been  made  by  students  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  chance  to  exercise  there  when  they  desired  to  do  so. 

Few  people  realize  how  thorough  is  the  system  of  physical  training 
in  force  at  Harvard,  but  what  has  been  told  above  will  give  some  idea  of 
it.  Fewer  yet  appreciate  the  im])ortant  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished. One  fact  alone  will  give  a  slight  indication  of  the  advance 
made.  Last  year  there  were  22  students  in  the  university  that  showed 
a  higher  development  than  the  strongest  man  in  1880,  the  year  when 
the  gymnasium  was  opened  and  when  the  system  of  examination  was 
begun.  No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  as  a  competitor  in  any  athletic 
sport  or  join  as  an  active  member  any  college  athletic  club,  including 
baseball,  football,  cricket,  lacrosse,  and  rowing  associations,  without  a 
previous  examination  by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  and  his  permis- 
sion so  to  do.  Thus  no  man  has  been  allowed  to  row  whose  arms  and 
back  were  strong  enough  to  heli)  the  college  or  his  class  to  victory  but 
whose  lungs  and  heart  were  so  weak  that  the  exertion  would  do  him  a 
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permanent  iiyury.  He  has  been  working  to  make  the  students  what 
might  be  called  "all-round  athletes,"  not  for  the  sake  of  winning  victo- 
ries but  for  the  good  it  will  do  the  individual  to  be  strong  and  healthy, 
sind  his  attitude  in  this  matter  is  precisely  that  of  the  whole  faculty. 
The  gymnasium  is  not  intended  for  any  particular  class,  but  for  the 
great  mass  of  students  whose  physiques  need  improvement,  and  the 
training  and  encouragement  receive<l  here  have  induced  many  men  to 
enter  into  the  sports  who  otherwise  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Thus  the  mental  and  the  physical  work  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  college  classes  arc  among  the  leaders  in  the 
gymnastic  work. 

That  the  scholarship  of  the  college  has  not  seriously  suffered  from  the 
growth  of  athletics  is  shown  by  the  steady  rise  in  the  average  standing 
of  the  graduating  classes  during  the  past  11  years.  •  ♦  ♦  While 
new  sports  have  been  added  and  the  number  of  particij)auts  has  largely 
increased,  the  average  standing  has  risen  from  67J  to  7.3  per  cent. 

The  bathing  arrangemeuts  are  complete,  and  the  dressing  aeeommodations  }unple. 

FaciUties  for  recreative  exercise  have  been  provided  in  the  bowling-alleya  and  ball- 
court,  and  in  the  rowing,  fencing,  and  sparring  roonin. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  on  week  days  from  11  a. 
m.  until  1  p.  m.,  and  from  3  until  5:30,  and  from  8  until  10  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  it  is  closed  at  6  o'clock. 

In  submitting  Dr.  Sargent's  exhaustive  report  for  1888-89,  President 
Eliot  says: 

The  athletic  sports  and  intercoUegiate  contests  demonstrate  their  general  utility, 
and  set  in  a  clear  light  the  improvements  of  the  average  physique  of  the  student* 
which  the  gymnasium  and  the  various  sports  have  together  brought  about.  There 
are  still  many  excesses  and  evils  connected  with  athletic  sports,  as  intensified  by 
intercoUegiate  competition;  but  the  faculty  take  comfort  in  the  general  physical 
improvement  which  they  witness  in  the  average  student;  and  they  hold  that 
dyspepsia  is  less  tolerable  than  a  stiffened  knee  or  thumb,  and  that  elfeminacy  and 
luxury  are  even  worse  evils  than  brutality. 

The  catalogue  of  1889-90  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  the  athletic 
facilities  of  the  university.  The  Hemenway  G>Tnnasium,  the  Astor- 
Carey  athletic  building,  the  new  Weld  boat  house,  and  the  new  Norton 
athletic  fields  are  briefly  described.  The  anmml  report  of  the  president 
and  treasurer  says: 

The  means  of  prosecuting  athletic  sports  and  healthy  exercises  at  the  university 
were  considerably  increased  in  1888-89.  Two  new  ball  tields  were  provided  to  the 
eastward  from  Divinity  Hall  and  the  Divinity  Library,  the  university  contributing 
and  grading  part  of  the  land,  and  the  Norton  estate  leasing  the  remainder  for  5  years. 
All  charges  for  and  upon  the  leased  land,  including  taxes,  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
athletic  organizations  of  students. 

Ever  since  1882  the  president,  the  director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  the 
faculty,  and  the  successive  committees  which  have  endeavored  to  regulate  athletic 
sports,  have  been  insisting  that  all  college  sports  should  be  strictly  amateur  sports ; 
but  not  tin  the  current  year  (1889-90)  has  there  been  any  indication  that  this  funda- 
mental principle  has  been  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  undergraduates  and  graduates 
of  Harvard  or  of  auy  other  coUege,  so  far  as  baseball  and  football  are  concerned. 
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BASEBALL. 


There  is  no  authentic  record  of  a  baseball  game  previous  to  1845. 
lu  Harvard  no  organization  for  the  practice  of  baseball  existed  until 
December,  1862,  when  some  members  of  the  freshmen  class  organized  a 
class  nine.  In  June  of  the  following  year  the  first  intercollegiate  game 
was  played  between  the  Harvard  and  Brown  University  clubs.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  the  university  nine  was  determined  ujion,  and  its  first 
game  was  played  in  June  of  that  year  with  the  Trimountain  club  of 
Boston.  The  practice  ground  was  first  the  Common  near  the  Welling- 
ton Elm,  then  the  "Delta,"  now  partially  covered  by  Memorial  Hall. 
But  in  1867  the  bases  were  removed  from  this  to  Jarvis  Field,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  college  for  athletic  sports.  Prom  tba-t  time  on 
the  Harvard  club  played  intercollegiate  games  with  Yale,  Princeton, 
Dartmouth,  besides  games  with  some  of  the  foremost  local  clubs  in  the 
land,  and  made  for  itself  a  brilliant  record.  Of  late  years,  since  the 
establishment  of  professional  players,  less  interest  has  been  taken  by  the 
university  in  the  maintenance  of  its  baseball  prestige. 

FOOTBALL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  football  association  was  founded  in  1873,  but  took  no  prominent 
part  in  the  college  athletic  sports  until  1874,  The  association  is  chiefly 
supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  students,  and  is  at  present  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Holmes  Field,  south  of  Jarvis  Field,  is  the  i)lot 
of  ground  set  apart  for  football,  and  the  games  here,  with  one  exception, 
have  been  played  according  to  the  Rugby  rules.  Harvard  men  have 
played  a  large  number  of  games  with  clubs  from  various  parts  of  Canada, 
but  in  none  of  these  contests  has  a  victory  been  gained  over  Harvard, 
though  in  some  cases  the  games  have  been  drawn.  Its  contests,  how- 
ever, with  college  football  clubs  in  the  States  have  not  resulted  in  such 
uniform  success.  , 

The  mock  football  match  between  the  sophomores  and  freshmen, 
with  its  "brutal  degradation  of  a  noble  sport,^  which  was  once  quite  an 
event  in  college  life,  has  long  since  been  a  thing  of  the  past. 

BOAT   CLUBS. 

The  history  of  the  Harvard  boat  club  dates  hiwk  to  the  fall  of  1844, 
when  13  members  of  the  junior  class  bought  the  "Oneida,''  an  eight- 
oared  barge,  and  organized  the  Oneida  Boat  Club.  But  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  the  rowing  fever  by  the  race  rowed  with  Yale  on  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  in  1852.  From  that  day  the  interest  steadily  increased, 
not  in  college  only  but  outside,  to  glorify  the  pursuit  of  bodily  strength. 

The  "Harvard  College  Regatta,"  later  known  as  tlie  "(Uass  Races,'' 
was  instituted  in  1865.  About  that  time  a  regular  system  of  training 
was  adopted,  and  English  rowing  manuals  were  carefully  studied  and 
the  style  of  stroke  changed  accordingly.    As  a  result  for  the  next  5 
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years  Harvard  canied  off  the  university  prizes  at  the  intercollegiate 
races. 

In  1869  the  Harvard  University  Boat  Club  was  formed,  and  one  year 
later  the  present  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1871  a  vague  system  of 
inter(M)llegiate  races  was  instituted  by  the  formation  of  the  "Rowing 
Asswiation  of  American  Colleges,"  and  for  a  few  yeiirs  a  large  number 
of  colleges  entered  the  races,  the  highest  number,  13,  being  reached  in 
1875.    This  association  has  since  suffered  dissolution. 

To  the  Harvard  University  Boat  Club  were  joined  four  subclubs,  and 
to  each  8ul)club  was  assigned  a  precinct  in  which  its  members  must 
reside,  but  this  system  did  not  prove  to  be  wholly  satisfactory,  and  a 
more  dose  connection  was  made  again  with  the  University  club. 

Of  late  years  the  "varsity,"  as  it  is  called,  has  not  been  so  success- 
fiil  as  formerly  in  its  annual  contests  with  Tale.  Various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  this  loss  of  prestige.  One  writer,  friendly  to  Har- 
vard, says: 

Yale  is  superior  to  Harvard  in  one  very  important  respect.  At  Yale  there  is  a 
more  earnest  spirit  than  at  Harvard.  It  pervades  the  whole  college,  and  is  one  caase 
of  her  success  in  athletics.  It  is  more  the  fashion  at  Yale  than  at  Harvard  to  mean 
business. 

The  trouble  with  Harvard  College  to-day  is  that  it  is  not  the  fashion  among  the 
students  to  be  in  earnest  about  anything. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  view  is  held  by  any  large  nnm- 
ber  of  the  ftiends  of  Harvard. 

Certainly  the  system  of  training  the  crews  is  now  more  perfect  than 
ever  before.  Class  crews  are  generally  formed  as  soon  as  a  class  enters 
college,  and  they  practice  on  the  river  through  the  college  year,  except 
from  the  last  of  November  to  the  first  of  March,  and  during  that  inter- 
val they  daily  row  on  the  hydraulic  machines  and  run  several  miles. 
They  are  constantly  coached  by  some  famous  Harvard  oarsman. 

The  club  has  an  excellent  boathouse,  which  was  repaired  and  fitted 
up  by  the  college  in  1876.  Aside  from  the  University  Club  there  is  the 
Lawrence  Boat  Club  of  the  scientific  School. 
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CHAPTER  VIll. 

SKKTCH   OF   THK   PRESIDENTS   OF    HAUVARD. 

Even  iiioro  important  to  the  i>ermanent  establishment  and  j)ros[)erity 
of  the  first  American  university  than  the  devotion  and  rare  liberality 
of  its  friends  has  been  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  preside<l  over 
it  and  guided  its  destinies.  During  the  first  hundred  years  they  were 
not  simply  the  first  men  of  their  time,  but  such  were  their  merits  that 
most  of  them  would  have  been  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety  in 
any  period  of  our  history.  Of  the  first,  Henry  Dunster,  we  have  already 
wTitten ;  a  man  of  a  sweet  Christian  spirit,  faithfiil  to  every  trust,  l)rave 
in  the  midst  of  almost  countless  discouragements,  and  intensely  loyal 
to  every  interest  of  the  college  during  14  years  of  unappreciat^nl  work. 
Upon  him  the  responsibility  was  placed  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
cx^llegeso  that  a  great  edifice  might  be  built  thereon,  and  to  him  it  was 
given  to  frame  a  charter  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, and  extend  what  help  was  possible  to  needy  students  who  sought 
his  aid.  Harvard  College  may  well  be  proud  of  its  first  president, 
while  it  sorrows  over  the  intolerance  of  an  age  that  made  him  one  of 
the  earliest  martyrs  in  our  land  to  the  principle  of  free  thought  and 
speech.  The  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
had  been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  ha^l  years  before 
come  to  America  on  account  of  persecutions  suffered  in  England  for 
his  religious  teachings.  He  had  successively  filled  the  chairs  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  his  alma  mater,  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  ^Hhorough,  ac- 
curate Hebrician,  Grecian,  and  Latinist,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the 
learned  sciences;"  he  was  also  widely  known  as  a  profound  theolo- 
gian. He  was  alre^y  far  past  the  prime  of  life  when  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  young  college,  and  his  wide  experience  as  pastor  and 
teacher,  added  to  great  natural  abilities,  made  him  ])robably  superior 
to  Dunster  in  scholarly  attainments,  but  he  was  cast  in  a  different 
mold  from  his  scrupulous  and  high-minded  ])redeces8or,  and  could 
secretly  hold  doctrinal  views  whidi  he  did  not  think  prudent  to  pro- 
claim ppenly.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  says  that  ''the  temperament  which  led 
him  first  to  resist  oppressifui  and  then  yield  to  it^ — now  to  decline  being 
silent  and  afterwanls  to  (»onsent — was  very  peculiar  in  that  age,  how 
ever  common  in  later  days,  and  t>ne  would  think  it  little  adapted  to 
cx>mmand  the  respect  of  the  unbending  fathers  of  New^  England."  Still, 
in  spite  of  this  assailable  sj>ot  in  his  character,  the  college  greatly 
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prospered  during  the  17  years  of  his  presidency.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  and  to  have  his  memory  revered  by  his 
pupils.  One  of  these  refers  to  him  as  *'this  venerable  old  man,''  and 
another,  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  as  ^'  that  most  illustrious  Chauncy,  whom 
we  may  justly  call  *Carolum  Magnum^'  ^  Peirce  says  that  '^he  was  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  a  brilliant  constellation  of  New  England 
worthies,''  and  was  ^' equal  to  the  first  characters  in  theology  in  all 
Christendom  and  in  all  ages." 

From  the  death  of  Chauncy  until  now  all  the  presidents  have  been 
graduates  of  the  college,  but  of  these  only  two  during  the  first  century 
achieved  more  than  the  ordinary  success  which  attends  faithful  and 
meritorious  service.  They  were  Increase  Mather  and  John  Leverett. 
When  Dr.  Mather  assumed  the  presidency  in  1685  most  of  the  Puritan 
leaders  who  founded  and  established  the  colony  had  passed  away,  and 
in  their  places  were  bom  Americans,  who  were  distinguished  for  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  independence  by  which  their  descendants  have 
since  been  known.  The  most  influential  among  these  were  graduates 
of  Harvard  College,  and  the  one  who  perhaps  most  fully  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  time  was  Increase  Mather,  its  sixth  president  In  him 
were  united  the  educator,  the  preacher,  and  the  politician.  A  man  of 
great  force  of  character,  of  wonderful  personal  influence,  of  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  of  scholarly  habits,  and  unbounded  faith  in  himself,  he 
was  also  not  without  bigotry  and  superstition.  A  loyal  adherent  to  the 
rigid  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  he  became  the  natural  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  and  more  liberal  theological  party  which  grew  up  in 
college  and  church.  As  president  of  the  college  he  increased  its  en- 
dowments and  secured  for  it  generous  friends  in  England,  but  he  never, 
save  for  a  few  months  near  the  close  of  his  administration,  lived  in 
Cambridge,  nor  did  he  devote  much  time  to  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  the  students.  Giving  due  credit  for  all  his  services  to  the  col- 
lege, it  would  still  seem  to  be  true  that  to  these  we  are  not  to  look  for 
his  credentials  to  fame,  but  rather  to  his  political  services  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony,  and  to  his  long  and  successful  pastorate  of  the  Old 
North  Church. 

But  in  John  Leverett  the  college  found  a  president  who  met  the  re- 
quirements for  this  high  office.  Years  before  he  had  been  a  faithful 
instructor  in  the  college,  and  later  he  had  acquired  fame  as  a  legislator 
and  as  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony.  It  is  generally  held 
that  successful  instructors  are  not  the  best  managers  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  literary  institutions;  that  it  is  wiser  to  allow  them  to  spend 
the  income  than  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  property  .of  the 
college.  But  Leverett  united  in  hfmself  the  talents  of  the  experienced 
man  of  business  and  of  the  wise  and  popular  instructor,  and  from  1707 
to  1724,  while  its  aflfairs  were  under  his  careful  management,  the  college 
enjoyed  continued  prosperity.  But  his  success,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
was  won  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  a  powerful  faction  which,  as  well 
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by  active  opposition  as  by  i>etty  acta  (such  as  persuading  the  general 
court  to  grant  a  salary  ina^lequate  to  his  support),  sought  to  embarrass, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remove  him  from  office.  The  corporation  of  the  col- 
lege were  happily  upon  his  side,  and  acted  in  harmony  with  his  plans; 
but  the  hostility  which  pursued  him  throughout  his  entire  administra- 
tion wore  upon  a  not  over  rugged  constitution  and  hastened  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  May,  1724.  His  associates  unite  in  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  reverence  for  him.  In  a  ftineral  discourse  the 
Eev.  Benjamin  Colman  says:  ^^His  morning,  which  we  do  but  just  re- 
member, was  so  bright  that  it  seemed  to  us  even  then  the  noon  of  life." 
Forty  years  ago  we  *' beheld  him  esteemed  highly  »  •  »  by  those 
that  were  his  fathers  in  age,  and  as  for  us  we  reverenced,  feared,  and 
loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  gray  in  the  president's  chair.''  Another 
says  that  he  was  "a  great  and  generous  soul" — a  great  divine,  poli- 
tician, and  statesman — '^few  or  none  understanding  the  times  and 
seasons  and  what  ought  to  be  done  better  than  he."  He  was  the  coun- 
selor to  whom  the  people  came  "for  information  and  advice."  Perse- 
verance, courage,  steadiness,  and  resolution  of  mind — a  spirit  born  to 
rule — were  traits  evident  to  all  who  knew  him.  "  His  speech,  his  be- 
havior, and  his  countenance  carried  such  majesty  and  marks  of  great- 
ness in*them    *    ♦    ♦    as  struck  an  awe  upon  the  youth." 

As  "a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,"  President  Leverett  became 
widely  known,  being  the  first  in  America  to  receive  the  honor  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Eoyal  Society  of  England. 

The  benefits  springing  from  Leverett's  work  flowed  on  into  the  next 
administration,  and  in  President  Wadsworth's^  prosperous  term,  which 
closed  the  first  century,  we  see  gathered  the  rich  fruitage  of  the  toils, 
sacrifices,  and  faithful  devotion  of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard 
College. 

EDWARD  HOLYOKE. 

• 

The  choice  of  Holyoke  as  successor  to  President  Wadsworth  was  one 
eminently  fit  to  be  made.  When  a  young  man  he  had  been  associate 
in  the  government  of  the  college  4  years  as  tutor  and  3  as  fellow  of  the 
corporation,  and  he  had  not  only  filled  these  positions  acceptably,  but 
he  had  approved  himself  a  very  superior  officer.    He  was  "  urbane  in  his 


*  Beiganiiii  Wadsworth  (1690),  who  left  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton, to  enconnter  many  hardships  and  trials  as  president  of  Harvard  College,  held 
some  theological  opinions  which  are  not  current  in  these  days.  In  a  sermon  preached 
in  1711,  he  says  very  simply:  "Tis  of  the  mere  undeserved  mercy  of  God  that  wo 
have  not  all  of  us  been  roaring  in  the  unquenchable  flames  of  hell  long  ago,  for  ^tis 
no  more  than  our  sins  have  justly  deserved/*  Again,  he  says  that  "nothing  is  more 
grating,  cutting,  and  enraging  to  the  devil  than  to  have  the  gospel  faithfully 
preached  to  men."  But  when  Dr.  Wadsworth,  in  a  sermon  entitled  **The  Saint's 
Prayer  to  Escape  Temptations,"  told  parents  how  to  bring  up  their  children,  he  gave 
advice  good  for  all  time,  which  the  latest  as  well  as  the  earliest  president  of  Harvard 
College  might  gladly  adopt  as  his  own. — President  Eliot,  at  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Church,  in  Boston. 
712 14 
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manners,  faithful  in  duty,  neither  obstinate  nor  flexible  in  temperament.'' 
"  His-^religious  principles  coincided  with  the  mildness  and  Catholicism 
which  characterized  the  government  of  the  seminary."  He  was  "  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  of  too  catholic  a  temi>er  to  cram  his  prin- 
ciples down  another  man's  throat"  (see  Quincy,pp.  6  and  7).  His  elec- 
tion, therefore,  with  the  liberal  tendencies  which  he  openly  showed,  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  religious  parties  at  the  time. 
Holyoke's  administration  proved  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  the  32 
years  which  it  covered — the  longest  period  that  the  president's  chair  has 
been  filled  by  the  same  occupant^ — were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  To  this  result  he  contributeil  largely.  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  his  judgment  sound,  his  manner  dignified  but  with- 
out the  appearance  of  vanity,  his  temper  firm  and  gentle.  He  was  not, 
apparently,  "  deficient  in  any  of  the  good  qualities  which  are  requisite 
to  make  a  good  president."  With  such  qualifications  he  naturally 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  left  behind  him  the  mem- 
ories of  his  virtues  and  of  his  wisdom.  One  thing  which  addetl  greatly 
te  his  popularity  was  his  liberality  in  contributing  to  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  institution  and  the  rendering  aid  to  deserving  students. 
Blunt  in  his  manners,  there  was  always  under  cover  of  it  a  genial 
spirit.  On  public  occasions  he  was  remarkable  for  his  dignity  (see  S.  A. 
EUot,  pp.  76-77).  His  long  and  eventful  service  to  the  college  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  in  June,  1769.^ 

SAMUEL  LOCKE. 

Near  the  close  of  1769,  after  two  elections  and  declinations  (though 
Eliot  says,  p.  77,  that  he  was  the  first  person  chosen  and  that  the  elec- 
tion took  place  in  March,  1770),  a  new  president  was  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Eev.  Samuel  Locke.  He  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  parish  about 
20  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  was  the  youngest  candidate  ever  chosea 
to  that  i)osition.  His  contemporaries  represent  him  as  a  man  of  fine 
talents,  a  close  thinker,  possessing  an  excellent  spirit  and  generous, 
catholic  sentiments,  and  as  being  a  warm  friend  of  liberty.  His  greatest 
defect  seemed  to  be  that,  as  he  had  lived  somewhat  withdrawn  from 
the  active  world,  his  culture  was  not  as  broad  a«  that  of  many  others  of 
his  day. 

After  a  service  of  4  years  he  resigned  his  chair  in  December,  1773. 

Little  that  is  worthy  of  record  has  been  preserved  either  concerning  his 

'  life  or  his  administration  of  the  jiffairs  of  the  college.    His  resignation 

was  sudden  and  voluntary,  and  the  reason  of  it  seems  to  have  been 

some  moral  delinquency,  but  what  the  nature  of  his  oflense  was  the 


"  In  tbo  graveyard  beside  the  Congregational  Church,  erected  in  1833  at  Camhridge, 
are  the  tombs  of  Dunster,  Chauncy,  Oakes,  Leverett,  Wadsworth,  Holyoke,  Flynt 
and  many  more  who  have  been  connected  with  Harvard  College  as  officers,  teachers, 
and  students.    (See  speech  of  Edward  Everett  at  the  two  hundredth  auulversary  of 
the  college,  as  quoted  in  Quincy's  History,  vol.  2,  p.  651  et  seq,) 
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historian  of  the  college  does  not  divulge,  and  hence  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture alone. 

SAMUEL  LANGDON. 

The  first  president  of  Harvard  College  who  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
Province  or  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Laugdou,  of  Portsmouth,  K.  H.  His  a^lministration  extended  from  1774 
to  1780,  and  was  very  successful,  though  these  eventful  years  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  dubious,  distressing,  and  turbulent  in  the  history 
of  the  colony  or  State.  His  conduct  amid  difficulty  and  danger  was 
characterized  by  zeid,  activity,  and  fidelity,  and  the  reports  of  the  visit- 
ing committee  speak  always  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  college. 
Suddenly,  in  August,  1780,  he  resigned  his  office,  giving  as  a  reason 
therefor  that  the  cares  of  tbe  university  were  becoming  burdensome  to 
him.  Without  experience  he  had  ventured  to  accept  the  office  when 
every  prospect  was  discouraging,  the  country  in  distress,  the  college 
embarrassed.  His  duties  had  been  far  dift'erent  from  those  which  in 
times  of  peace  appertain  to  the  official  head  of  a  college,  but  *'he  had 
reason  to  hope  that  during  his  administration  he  had  a<3Complished 
somewhat  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  literature."  Such  was 
the  language  accompanying  his  resignation.  Aside  from  this  there  is 
some  contemporary  testimony  to  show  that  his  action  was  induced  (or 
precipitated)  by  a  combination  of  students  to  whom  he  had  become 
obnoxious,  and  that  this  rebellious  conduct  received  encouragement 
from  some  who  were  connected  with  the  government  of  the  institution. 
His  biographers  say  of  him  th.at  he  was  somewhat  lacking  in  dignity, 
and  in  the  judgment  and  spirit  essential  to  one  who  would  administer 
successfully  the  aftairs  of  a  college.  That  there  was  no  valid  charge 
brought  either  against  his  character  or  his  julministration  is  evident 
from  the  very  complimentary  resolutions  passed  by  the  students  upon 
the  announcement  of  his  resignation.  Dr.  Langdon  wjis  afterwards  the 
successful  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H,,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1797. 

JOSEPH   WILLAKD. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Langdon  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was 
installed  in  office  De^*eraber  19, 1781.  President  Willard  was  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  and  divine,  and  for  his  conduct  of  the  university. 
He  took  the  chair  at  a  trying  time,  when  the  v^])irit  of  discipline  was 
weak  and  the  college  seriously  embarrassed.  But  under  his  administra- 
tion the  disciphne  improved,  many  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
course  of  study,  the  finances  greatly  increased,  and  the  institution  was 
rendered  prosperous  and  free.  Throughout  his  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  associates  in  the  faculty, 
the  respect  of  the  students,  and  tlu*  ai)probation  and  support  of  the 
public. 

The  more  eminent  associates  of  President  Willard  were  Dr.  Wiggles- 
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worth,  Dr.  Tappan,  who  succeeded  to  the  divinity  chair,  Samnel  Wil- 
liams and  Samuel  Webber,  Hollis  professors  of  mathematics;  Stephen 
r  Sewall  and  Eliphalet  Pearson,  Hancock  professors  of  Hebrew  and  other 
oriental  languages;  Drs.  John  Warren  and  Aaron  Dexter,  the  medical 

professors. 

8AMUEL  WEBBER^ 

who  was  chosen  president  upon  the  declination  of  Fisher  Ames  in 
1805,  and  who  had  already  had  a  service  of  17  years  in  the  college,  was 
destined  to  fill  only  for  a  short  period  the  higher  oflfice  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  as  his  death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  July,  1810.  Though 
not  gifted  with  those  brilliant  powers  which  fascinated  the  contempo- 
raries of  Fisher  Ames,  he  was  withal  learned,  faithfiil,  industrious,  and 
devout;  in  short  well  qualified  for  the  high  office  which  he  had  been 
called  to  fill.  Having  spent  his  early  life  upon  the  farm  he  lacked  some- 
what of  that  easy  dignity  of  manner  which  characterized  his  predecessor ; 
but  he  was  urbane  and  gentle,  his  administration  was  popular  and  suc- 
cessful, and  he  was  well  liked  both  by  his  students  and  by  the  public. 
Mathematics  was  his  favorite  study.  Eliot  says  that  "  he  was  efficient  in 
government  and  much  respected  by  those  whom  he  directed,  and  those 
with  whom  he  cooperated.  His  tenure  of  office  was  not  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  college,  or  any 
very  deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  The  grants  from  the  leg- 
islature and  the  readiness  with  which  contributions  flowed  into  the 
treasury  indicate,  however,  that  the  college  during  his  administratipn 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  public  favor. 

JOHN  THORNTON  KIRKLAND. 

The  election  of  President  Kirkland  was  considered  a  very  auspicious 
event  for  the  college,  and  fortunately  the  high  anticipations  raised  were 
not  destined  to  suffer  disapjwintment.  Though  many  causes  doubtless 
cx)mbined  to  produce  the  remarkable  growth  of  Harvard  College  during 
his  administration,  still  it  must  be  maintained  that  a  large  surplus  of 
the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  college  is  to  be  "  referred  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  clear  head,  the  warm  heart,  the  genial  manners,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Kirkland.  He  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  associates,  the  ardent  attachment  of  his  friends  (and  they  were 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  time),  and  a  peculiar  sort  of  fondness,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  students.  Never  even  in  time  of  college  disturbances  did 
the  students  fail  to  exhibit  respect  and  love  for  the  president.''  His  was 
a  nature  that  called  for  the  deej)e^t  affection  and  reverence,  and  ever  in 
after  years  was  his  memory  cherished  as  one  of  the  precious  recollec- 
tions of  their  lives. 

Dr.  Kirkland  was  chosen  to  the  office  in  August,  1810.  He  was  at 
the  time  pastor  of  the  new  South  Church  in  Boston,  where  an  opportu- 
nity had  l>een  afforded  to  form  intimate  acciuaintanccship  with  the  most 
intellectual  and  public-spirited  men  of  the  city  who  then  took  the  lead 
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in  public  affairs.  The  confidence  of  those  men  he  had  fully  gained,  and 
they  gave  to  his  administration  of  the  college  a  uniform  and  hearty  sup- 
port. The  period  of  his  presidency  must  be  considered  remarkable  in 
many  particulars.  This  was  alike  honorable  to  him,  to  the  offtcers  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Not  only 
*  were  the  number  of  students  and  instructors  greatly  increased,  but 
higher  qualifications  were  demanded  from  both.  This,  it  may  be  said,  • 
especially  distinguished  the  early  period  of  his  administration.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  and  the  general  cultivation  of  mind  which  he  in- 
troduced have  since  come  to  be  regarded  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  as 
the  proper  characteristic  of  a  course  at  Harvard.  Under  him  there  was 
specially  noticeable  a  marked-improvement  in  the  style  of  English  com- 
position. This  must  be  acox)unted  for,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  own  bril- 
liant discourses  wherein  his  thoughts  were  clothed  in  such  clear  and 
brilliant  language.  The  numerous  benfactions  to  the  college  at  this 
period  were  the  result  in  "great  part  of  his  strong  personal  influence, 
uniting  itself  with  an  enlightened  liberality  which  was  already  being 
manifested  in  the  community.  Thus  it  came  about  that  new  depart- 
ments of  instruction  were  opened,  two  new  professional  schools  added, 
and  a  third,  which  had  been  founded  earlier,  greatly  enlarged.  Addi- 
tional apparatus  was  secured,  new  buildings  erected,  private  benefac- 
tions multiplied,  and  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  30  years  a  liberal  grant 
of  money  obtained  from  the  legislature.  During  the  17  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  college  received  in  donations  and  bequests  nearly 
$400,000.  This  was  relatively  a  large'  sum  and  surpassed  in  amount 
the  increase  of  the  college  property  for  any  similar  period  until  the 
opening  of  President  Eliot's  administration.  Thi«  success  was  obtained 
not  by  reason  of  his  financial  ability,  for  in  this  he  was  apparently  lack- 
ing, but  because  of  his  elevated  character  and  personal  magnetism. 
The  defects  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  nature  are  described  as  "  carelessness  about 
details  and  a  physical  indolence  which  led  him  to  neglect  minor  matters.'' 
Doubtless  Dr.  Kirkland's  success  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  which  was  most  favorable  to  improvements,  but  most 
of  all  to  the  eminent  men  who  then  formed  the  board  of  corporation, 
and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  president  and  vested  him  with 
such  unprecedented  powers  in  the  management  .of  the  institution.  On 
account  of  ill  health  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  Apnl,  1828,  but  lived 
for  more  than  12  years  afterwards,  his  death  occurring  in  1840,  when  he 
was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  Josiah  Quincy  was  chosen  his  successor  on 
the2dof  June,  1829. 

JOSIAH   QUINCY 

was  born  in  Boston  February  4,  1772,  and  was  the  son  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  jr.,  whose  name  is  associated  with  those  of  Otis  and  Warren 
as  among  the  first  of  our  Eevolutionary  heroes.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1790,  he  soon  entered  upon  public  life,  and  as  State  senator 
and  member  of  Congress  he  became  a  prominent  and  efficient  member 
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of  the  Federal  j)arty.  lie  was  one  of  the*,  lirst,  if  not  the  first,  among 
northern  men  to  denouiue  the  slavehokling  int<»rest  as  a  rising  and 
dangerous  t^Tanny.  After  a  serviee  of  8  years  in  Congress  lie  retired 
at  his  own  desire,  in  18L'5,  to  private  life;  but  a  eitizen  whose  sersiee 
had  been  so  valuable  to  the  Ik^publie  eould  not  lioi)e  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment. Ho  was,  therefore,  in  the  same  year  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
senate.  From  tliis  tinu*  until  1822,  when  he  t4>ok  the  ofSee  of  judge  of 
the  municipal  court  of  Boston,  he  served  tlie  State  as  senator  or  rep- 
resentative, and  during  the  last  two  years  as  speaker  of  the  house.  In 
1823  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston,  wliich  office  he  held  until  1828, 
when  Harvard  University  called  him  t^)  its  highest  office.  Into  this 
office  he  was  inducted  in  June,  1829,  and  •entered  uj)on  his  work  with 
that  indomitable  energ>^  whi(?h  chara(»terized  him  throughout  life.  The 
office  of  jn^esident,  Avhich  he  filled  to  tlie  great  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  the  college,  he  resigned  in  August,  1845.  One  of  the  most  notsible 
events  of  his  adnunistration  was  the  <elebration  in  September,  1836,  of 
the  second  centennial  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College.  The  paper 
that  he  prepared  for  the  occasion  upon  the  history  of  the  college  and 
university  w^as  afterwards  elaborated  into  a  work  of  two  volumes,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  the  standard  history  of  Harvard  ITniversity. 

One  has  said  of  him  that  *Mie  was  as  prompt,  as  unwearied,  and  as 
punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  president  of  the  university 
as  he  lia<l  been  in  every  previous  ])ublic  trust,"  and  that  during  his  term 
of  office  (only  i\\o  have  been  longer)  he  instituted  a  sy«^tem  so  perfect  that 
the  college  still  lives  by  it,  as  it  might  do  for  a  century  to  come. 

His  administration  will  be  remend)ered  best  for  this,  that  he  improved 
the  discipline  of  the  colk*ge,  gave  a  new  imi)ulse  to  the  law  school;^  secured 
the  building  of  Gore  Hall,  and  founded  the  astronomical  observatory. 
Eliza  Susan  Quincy,  his  daught^^r,  writing  as  late  a.s  1880,  says: 

I  have  always  toihsiileriMl  tlio  cNtabliKlinicnt  of  Ilarvanl  (>])Hi»rvatory  l»y  Mr.  Qniury 
ae  tUe  crowning  distinction  of  his  10  years  of  puhlii*  life  • 

In  his  latter  years  he  wrote  much,  and  i)ublished  a  number  of  works, 
mostly  historical.  The  last  of  his  political  acts  was  in  4'onnection  with 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1850,  when  he  used  his  utmost  endeavor 
to  secure  the  election  of  (iiMieral  Fremont.  H<»  died  in  Quincy,  July  1, 
1864.  The  best  biography  is  by  his  son  Ednuind  Quincy,  published  in 
1807. 

KI)\VAK1>    KVKnF/n 

was  born  in  Dorchester,  November  11,  1704.  When  only  a  little  more 
than  13  years  of  age  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  at  17  was  gradu- 
ated thereft-om  Avith  the  first  honors  i)f  his  class.  As  a  literary  writer 
he  soon  took  a  leading  position,  and  at  20  he  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pulpit  orators  in  Boston.  But  his  tastes  were  then  as  always 
those  of  a  scholar,  and  he  S(K)n  resigned  his  ministerial  work  to  acc*4*pt 
the  l^^liot  i)rofessorship  of  (inM^k  in  Harvard  ('ollege.  Preparing  him- 
self by  long  years  ol  study  in  Europe,  he  entered  with  alacrity  on  his 
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duties,  and  for  5  years  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  xrork  in  his  de- 
partment of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  as  well  as  quickened  by 
his  example  the  work  in  other  departments.  ^ 

Prom  this  time  on,  as  editor  of  the  North  American  Eeview,  as  polit- 
ical and  historical  lecturer,  as  member  of  Coi^gress,  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  United  States  minister  to  England, 
his  fame  became  national,  and  his  name  linked  with  the  greatest  which 
our  country  has  produced. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England  in  1845  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard College  wia  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  President  Quincy,  and 
Everett  was  strongly  urged  by  the  overseers  and  other  fiiends  of  the 
institution  to  accept  this  office.  This  he'did  in  January,  1846.  It  was 
a  position  very  congenial  to  him,  in  harmony  with  the  early  associations 
of  his  life,  and  one  which  seemed  to  promise  a  large  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  the  fruit  of  his  matured 
studies,  and  hid  varied  experiences  in  life.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
college,  he  was  compelled  at  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  on  account  of 
the  serious  impairment  of  his  health,  to  resign  the  office,  which  during 
3  years  of  a  devoted  and  faithful  administration,  he  had  filled  with  equal 
distinction  and  usefulness. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  friend  Webster,  in  1852,  he  was  named  by 
President  Fillmore,  Secretary  of  State,  and  held  that  post  for  the  re- 
maining months  of  Fillmore's  administration.  From  that  time  on,  as 
United  States  Senator,  as  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  nation  during  the  years  preceding  as  well  as  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  ever  before  the  public  eye,  and  by  his 
learning,  zeal,  and  eloquence,  rendered  a  service  to  the  national  Govern- 
ment that  was  of  inestimable  value  and  made  him  fdcile  princeps 
among  the  civilians  of  his  time. 

A  subject  in  which  he  took  great  interest  in  his  later  years  was  the 
purchase  of  the  estate  at  Mount  Vernon.  To  accomplish  this  cherished 
object  he  gave  pubUc  lectures,  and  by  this  and  other  means  raised  over 
$100,000,  and  thus  assured  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Among 
his  published  writings  are  ''The  Life  of  Washington,"  1860;  and  ^'Ora- 
tions and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions,"  4  vols.,  8vo,  1869.  His  death 
occurred  January  15,  1865,  in  commemoration  of  which  event  there  was 
published  a  "Memorial  from  the  city  of  Boston,"  and  also  the  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thursday  Evening  Club." 

JARED   SPARKS, 

widely  known  as  an  American  liistoriaii,  was  born  at  Willington,  Conn., 
May  10, 1789.  After  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1815  he  studied 
theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  U  years,  1817-19,  was  college  tutor  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philoso[)hy.  In  the  latter  year  he  wa«  ordained 
B»  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1821  elected 

*  I  heard  Emerson  say  *'  Edward  Everett's  coming  from  (Jermany  was  an  immediate 
and  profound  influence  in  New  England  education." — W.  B.  Weeden. 
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<*hai>laiii  of  the  United  States  lIoiiHe  of  llepreseiihitives.  In  the  name 
year  he  established  the  '*  Unitarian  Miseellany  and  ('hristian  Monitor,^ 
whieh  ho  edited  until  1823.  He  then  resigned  his  pastorate,  and,  re- 
moving to  Boston,  ]>urchased  the  North  Anieriean  Re\iew,  of  whieh  he 
e-ontinued  sole  proprietor  and  editor  for  7  years. 

FKom  the  beginning  of  his  eareer  he  kept  his  pen  actively  employed, 
and  few  of  his  contemporaries  snq>assed  him  in  industry,  or  published 
works  of  su<;h  permanent  historical  value  as  those  which  he  wrote  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1821  to  1854. 

In  18;W  Mr.  Sparks  accepted  the  McLean  professorslup  of  history  at 
Harvard  College.  This  i)osition  he  held  for  10  years,  and  gave  an  impetus 
to  this  long-neglected  study,  the  influence  of  which  has  ever  since  been  felt. 

In  1849,  upon  the  resignation  of  Edward  Everett,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  *in  tbe  office.  His  election  to  the  presidency  was  most 
favorably  received,  since  he  had  the  approbation  of  the  community  at 
large,  the  fond  appreciation  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the  college, 
the  respect  of  the  faculty,  and  the  love  of  the  students. 

His  was  a  brief  administration,  hardly  long  enough  for  the  full  devel- 
opment and  experimental  trial  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  purpose,  aims, 
or  method  of  the  president,  but  still  it  \\m\  many  strong  points. 

He  made  the  president's  offlre  what  it  ba«l  not  been  before,  nn  office  wbose 
funetions,  many  of  thorn  still  trivial,  all  hart  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the 
education  or  moral  well-being  of  the  students. 

He  created  the  regent's  office,  and  drew  the  distinction  between  its 
duties  and  those  of  the  president.  In  fact  he  made  the  latter  office 
what  it  has  <*ontinue<l  to  be,  vfZj  the  balance  wheel  in  the  complicated 
machinery  of  the  college.  President  Sparks  was  noted  for  his  kindness, 
and  for  his  generous  and  sympathetic  interest  in  poor  and  struggling 
students,  wlio  were  particularly  attrat^texl  to  him.  He  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  extending  the  privileges  of  the  university  to  the  greatest 
number.  This,  whether  wise  or  not,  was  openly  his  policy  and  boldly 
advocated.  In  every  department  of  the  university  the  power  of  his 
character  was  profoundly  felt.  He  alone  of  all  the  presidents  of  Har- 
vard since  the  earliest  days  of  the  college  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
recitations  and  lectures;  He  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  at  least  one 
ex(*rcise,  sometimes  several,  each  term  in  ea<!h  class  in  the  several  de- 
l)artmcnts.  Thus  he  informed  himself  of  the  condition  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  himself  into 
intimate  i)ersonal  relations  with  every  officer  and  teacher. 

President  Sparks  resigned,  in  1853,  the  office  which  he  had  filled 
with  such  signal  ability,  and  devoted  his  later  years  largely  to  historical 
^\Titing,  the  work  which  wius  most  cx)ngenial  to  him.  He  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Miuss.,  March  1 4, 1 860.  A  biography  of  him  by  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis 
was  published  in  1869. 

KEY.  JAMES  WALKKR 

was  born  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  then  a  i)art  of  Woburn,  August  16, 1704. 
After  his  graduation  at  Harvard  in  1814  he  studied  theology  in  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  from  1818  U)  18.*59  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Charlestown.  From  1831  to  1839  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian 
Examiner.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  Aiford  professor  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  From  this  position  he 
was  raised  to  the  presidency  in  1853,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
college  until  1860. 

Among  his  published  works,  besides  his  lectures  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  are  two  memoirs  and  two  volumes  of  sermons  and 
public  discourses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  else  Dr.  Walker  wa^  or  might  have  been  he 
was  bom  to  be  a  preacher  and  possessed  aU  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  all 
the  physical  ^fts  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  great  preacher. 

No  other  recognition  of  his  services  gave  him  so  much  satisfaction 
as  the  assurances  which  he  continued  to  receive  from  the  young  men 
that  his  preaching  had  done  them  permanent  good.  He  was  a  man  of 
commanding  presence  and  often  of  majestic  manner,  and  this  added 
much  in  giving  impressiveness  to  his  pulpit  discourses  and  great  weight 
to  all  his  utterances  to  the  students.  By  his  intellectual  preferences,  his 
even  temper,  and  his  interest  in  young  men,  he  was  well  qualified  to 
fiU  the  Aiford  professorship,  to  which  he  was  at  first  chosen.  The 
students  found  in  him  both  teacher  and  friend,  and  sought  his  advice 
not  only  in  respect  to  their  studies  and  their  troubles,  but  also  in  the 
ch#ice  of  their  career  in  life,  and  when  he  was  made  president  of  the 
university  he  was  welcomed  to  the  office  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
students  and  friends  of  the  college.  In  this  position  he  admirably  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  all. 

Dr.  Walker  believed  in  common  education,  but  the  education  which  he  wished  t^ 
make  common  was  the  best  education.  Wherever  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  were 
found  he  would  have  them  put  in  the  way  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture. 
*  *  *  To  this'enA  they  shonld  be  taught  something  about  a  good  many  things,  but 
everything  about  at  least  one  thing.  Before  all  systems  of  instruction  he  placed 
character,  as  character  alone  would  enable  the  young  to  profit  by  the  many  accidental 
circumstances  which  schools  and  colleges  do  not  create  and  can  not  prevent. 

No  former  president  when  entering  upon  this  office  hiul  understood 
better  than  lie  its  responsibilitie*;,  and  no  (me,  of  all,  administered  its 
affairs  with  greater  assiduity  and  impartiality,  or  was  rewarded  by  more 
decided  marks  of  public  confiden('e.  The  personal  attachment  of  the 
students,  which  he  htid  formerly  enjoyed,  he  retained  us  president,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  won  the  undivided  support  of  all  his  associates  in 
the  various  offices  of  instruction  and  government.  During  his  presi- 
dency there  wits  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the 
facilities  for  instruction.  Among  other  improvements  the  Appleton 
Chapel,  Boylston  Hall,  and  the  Gymnasium  were  built,  and  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  was  founded. 

At  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Cambridge  December  23,  1874,  he 
left  his  valuable  library  and  $15,000  in  mon(»y  to  the  college. 

For  biographical  sketches  see  discourse  by  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foster, 
January  3, 1875,  and  account  of  services  at  the  dedication  of  a  mural 
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monument  to  James  Walker  at  Harvard  Cliui^ch,  Charlestown,  January 
14,  1883,  also  "  Sketch  of  his  Life^  in  a  j)amphlet. 

CORNELIt'8  CONWAY  FELTON. 

The  twentieth  president  of  Harvard  College  was  bom  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  November  6,  1807,  and  died  at  Ohe^t^r,  Pa.,  February  20,  1862. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  (College  in  1827,  and  2  years  later  re- 
ceived the  appointment  o^  Latin  tutor.  In  1830  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Greek  tutorship,  and  in  1832  became  college  professor  of  Greek. 
This  was  followed  2  years  later  by  his  election  to  the  EUot  professor- 
ship of  Greek  literature.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  he  wa.s  for 
many  years  regent  of  the  college,  an  office  wliich  President  Sparks  had 
created. 

Beginning  in  1833  witfi  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Homer  with 
English  notes  and  Flaxman's  illustrations,  he  brought  out  in  succession 
a  number  of  editions  of  Greek  authors,  choosing  especially  those  plays 
of  the  Greek  drama  and  comeily  which  are  rea<l  in  the  schools.  His  pen 
was  also  very  active  in  other  ways,  sind  many  literary  works  and  enter- 
prises with  which  his  name  was  not  cx}nnected  owed  a  large  portion  of 
their  merit  and  success  to  materials  which  he  furnished,  or  to  his  ad- 
vice, revision,  or  criticism.  Few  men  have  attained  so  high  a  iwsition 
in  one  department  with  so  generous  a  culture  in  all.  While  he  was  un- 
surpassed in  the  (xreek  language  and  literature,  to  the  study  of  which 
his  life  had  largely  been  devoted,  he  was  also  versed  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, acquainted  with  the  natural  sciences,  ha4  a  fine  eye  and  a  deli- 
cate taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  in  fact  was  deficient  in  scarcely 
any  branch  of  learning. 

President  Felton  is  represented  by  his  life-long  friend  as  **  pure,  true, 
and  kind,  nmnly  in  strength  of  purpose,  yet  childlike  in  his  transparent 
simplicity,  genial  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  His  fraternal  sympathy 
with  the  students;  his  tender  ccmsideration  for  those  who  were  strug- 
gling as  he  had  struggled ;  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  own  e^ise  to  aid 
them  in  their  work  made  him  beloved  by  the  students  during  their  stay 
at  Harvard,  and  stimulate^l  them  to  nobler  ambitions  after  they  had  lelt 
college  halls. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  friends  of  the 
college,  he  was  chosen  president.  In  this  high  position,  with  a  firm  pur- 
pose to  raise  the  standard  of  that  ancient  university  in  everything  that 
was  good  and  noble,  he  added  much  to  the  rc^pntation  he  had  already 
won.  Although  of  a  nature  so  mild  and  affectionate,  and  disliking  above 
all  things  to  give  pain  to  others,  yet  when  occasion  demanded  it  his 
firmness  and  vigor  as  a  disciplinarian  were  admirable,  and  few  have 
pursued  with  more  thoroughness  to  a  successful  termination  what  they 
deemed  necessary  reforms. 

But  it  was  in  social  life  that  President  Felton  particularly  excelled. 
Earely  has  any  one  in  the  wide  ranks  of  the  scholars  of  our  land  "bonie 
a  more  benignant  and  endeared  part  than  he  sustained  in  the  whole  in- 
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tercourse  of  fi'iendship  and  society,  with  equal  wit  and  wisdom,  modesty 
and  dignity,  grace  in  his  si)eech  and  vigor  in  his  thought  5  the  cherished 
companion  of  those  who  merely  sought  to  while  away  a  happy  hour,  the 
vahied  instructor  of  the  most  advanced  and  earnest  nunds,  the  sympa- 
thizing fellow-counsellor  in  every  noble  and  generous  work  for  human 
progress  and  weU  being." 

In  1850  he  was  elected  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  with  the  affectionate  regard  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  establishment  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  little  less  than  2  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  had  long  manifested  itself,  assiuned 
an  aggravated  form,  and  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  February  26,  1862.  He  was,  at  the  time,  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  funeral  discourse  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  and  the  eulogy  by  Presi- 
dent T.  D.  Woolsey  of  Yale  College,  are  eloquent  tributes  to  his  char- 
racter,  and  indicate  the  cherished  place  which  he  held  in  the  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries. 

REV.   THOMA8   niLL 

was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1818,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  ('ollege  in  1843,  and  from  the  divinity  school  in  1845. 
He  was  settled  in  the  same  year  as  [>astor  at  Waltham,  Miuss.,  where 
he  remained  14  years,  but  c(mtinued  to  devote  much  study  to  mathe- 
matical problems.  Among  other  publications  he  issued  the  following: 
"A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  **  Geometry  and  Faith,^  and  ''  First  Lessons 
in  Geometry."  However  it  was  as  an  investigator  in  curves  that  he  dis- 
played the  greatest  originality  and  fertility.  By  his  discoveries  he 
added  to  the  number  of  known  ciu*ves,  and  sim])lified  their  expression, 
and  by  introducing  new  combinations  he  vastly  extended  the  field  of 
research.  Dr.  Hill  was  recogniztnl  its  o!ie  of  the  foremost  investigators 
and  adepts  in  various  departments  of  natural  science,  and  also  as  an 
a<*complished  classical  scholar,  being  especially  conversant  with  the 
Hebrew  and  cx)gnatc  Oriental  languages. 

In  1850  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Horace  Mann  as  president  of  An- 
tioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and,  in  1S62,  when  the  civil  war 
crii)pled  that  institution  and  forcxnl  it  to  susi)end,  he  iU'cepted  the  pres- 
idency of  Harvar<l  University.  This  offic*^  lie  resigntnl  on  account  of 
ill  health,  in  18(>8.  During  the  winter  of  1871  he  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  legislature,  and  somewhat  later  accepted  a  call  from  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Portland,  Me.,  over  which  s(K'i(»ty  he  was  in- 
stalled in  May,  1873. 

Dr.  Hill's  literary  labors  have  l>een  mostly  of  a  fugitive  character, 
and  have  consisted  principally  of  contributions  in  prose  Jind  verse  to 
various  j)eriodicals,  and  papers  jmnted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  t\w  Advanc«*ment  of  Science,  with  oc^rasional  ad- 
dresses and  sermons;  a  little  tra*'t  on  Natural  Theology,  and  the  few  vol- 
auies  of  mathematical  text-books  to  which  we  have  referred* 
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CHARLES   WILUAM    ELIOT. 

Charles  William  Eliot  was  bom  in  Boston  Marcb  20,  1834.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Samnel  Atkins  Eliot,  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  from 
1842  to  1853.  He  was  prepared  for  ex)llege  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1853.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  mathematic8,n3ut  while  filling  this 
office  he  continued  the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  J. 
P.  Cooke.  In  1857  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  the 
medical  school  in  Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry,  the 
grade  of  assistant  professor  being  then  first  created. 

In  1861  Professor  Eliot  Was  placed  in  charge  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
mathematical  teacher.  In  1863  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  the 
two  following  years  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  in  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  organization  of  public  institutions  in  Prance,  Germany,  and 
England.  While  in  Vienna,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  Mr.  EUot  received 
and  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  was  then  being  or- 
organized  in  Boston  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers.  After 
he  had  held  tliis  professorship  for  2  or  3  years  he  again  visited  Eui'ope 
and,  studying  mostly  in  France,  remained  for  a  period  of  14  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  University, 
which  position  he  has  since  filled.  Of  Ids  administration  during  the 
more  than  20  years  that  have  passed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
has  been  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  of  a  prosperity  heretofore 
unknown.  More  than  ever  in  the  past,  the  fame  of  the  university  is 
national,  and  the  name  of  its  president  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  Union. 

Besides  two  manuals  of  chemistry  and  certain  memoirs  on  chemical 
8ubje<5ts,  his  printed  works  are  confined  mostly  to  essays  on  educational 
topics,  and  to  his  annual  reports  as  president  of  the  university.* 


^Presidents  of  Harvard  College  and  terms  of  service. 


Henry  Dunster,  1640-ia54. 
Charles  Chaancy,  1&54-1671. 
Leonard  Hoar,  1672-1674. 
Urian  Oakes,  1675-1681. 
John  Rogers,  1682-1684. 
Increase  Mather,  1685-1701. 
Samuel  WiUard,  1701-1707. 
John  Leverett,  1707-1724. 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1725-1736. 
Edward  Holyoke,  1737-1769.  |      1862. 

Samnel  Locke,  1770-1773.  i  Thomas  Hill,  1862-1868. 

Hanmel  Langdon,  1774-1780.  |  Charles  William  Eliot,  1869— 

The  average  service  of  the  presidents  of  the  college  and  university  haa  been  a  lit- 
tle less  than  11  years. 


Joseph  Willard,  1781-1804. 
Samuel  Webber,  1806-1810. 
John  Thornton  Kirkland,  1810- 

1828. 
Josiah  Quincy,  1829-1845. 
Edward  Everett,  1S16-1849. 
Jared  Sparks,  1849-1853. 
James  Walker,  1853-1860. 
Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  1860- 


■A\^ 
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THE  CLOSE. 


The  earliest  and  latest  presidents  of  Harvard  represent  the  best  cul- 
ture of  the  age  which  they  adorn.  The  position  wliich  the  university 
holds  to-day  indicates  not  alone  the  advance  made  in  educational  meth- 
ods and  in  scientific  appliances  and  discoveries,  but  also  emphasizes  the 
difterence  between  the*  civilization  of  our  time  and  that  of  250  years 
ago.  In  the  gradual  change  that  has  taken  place  progress  has  been 
made  in  one  or  more  of  four  principal  directions:  In  amplitude  of  in- 
struction; in  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies;  in  better  arrangement 
and  coordination  of  studies  within  single  departments;  and  in  morale. 
Further  than  this,  Harvard  is  no  longer  an  institution  of  the  State  nor 
is  she  under  the  control  of  any  religious  sect,  nor  yet  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  young  men  alone. 

The  trend  of  our  time  towards  specialization  encourages  the  spirit  of 
individualism  in  the  university,  but,  though  the  faculties  embrace  men 
of  such  widely  different  intellectual  tastes  and  tendencies,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  evident  in  all  departments,  and 
a  "real  institutional  loyalty."  Finally,  after  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  we  may  well  claim  that  the  noble  purposes  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  founders  of  New  England  and  of  its  institutions,  have  not  failed. 
"The  light  first  kindled  by  the  munificence  of  Harvard  has  spread  on- 
ward to  our  own  time,  illuminating  the  course  of  oiir  fathers  and  con- 
centrating a  brighter  radiance  on  the  paths  of  their  children." 

The  grand  old  trees  which  dot  the  yard  "are  not  more  securely  rooted 
in  the  soil  than  is  Harvard  University  grounded  in  the  thought  and  life 
of  New  England  and  of  the  country  at  large,  in  the  shaping  of  which  it 
will  have  in  the  future,  as  it  has  has  had  in  the  past,  a  most  powerful 
influence." 

Near  Memorial  Hall  "  was  recently  set  a  charming  statue  of  John 
Harvard.  The  young  clergyman  sits  in  his  chair,  his  pulpit  robe 
thrown  around  him,  his  book  open  on  liis  knee,  his  thin  face  and  tram- 
quil,  hopeful  eyes  looking  toward  the  western  sky.  He  is  thinking  of 
the  days  that  are  to  be.  He  hears  nothing  of  the  vigorous  tide  of  life 
now  flowing  round  his  chair.  He  knows  nothing  of  past  success  or 
present  attainment.  His  face  shows  no  trace  either  of  self-distrust  or  of 
self-satisfaction.  But  the  quiet  unconsciousness  with  which  his  trustM 
hope  looks  towards  the  west  is  something  good  to  see,  and  is  typical  of 
the  college  life  to-day." 

BIBLIOGEAPHY  OP  HAEVAED  UNTVEESITY. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  catalogues  of  Harvard  University,  attention 
is  called  to  the  following  bibliography,  which  includes  some  of  the  most 
important  histories,  treatises  upon  special  topics,  magaziue  articles,  and 
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miscellaneous  writingrt,  either  treating  of  or  making  some  reference  to  its 
origin  and  development: 

Captain  Edward  Johusou's  "Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Sion^s  Savior  in  New- 
England. ''  r 
New  England's  First  Fmits. 
Massairhusetts  Historical  Society  Collection*. 
History  of  New  England,  J.  G.  Palfrey.  ^ 
The  Magna! ia,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather. 

The  History  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson. 
Governor  Winthrop's  Journal. 

History  of  Harvard  University,  1840,  President  Josiah  Quincy. 
History  of  Harvard  University,  1831,  Benjamin  Poirce,  librarian. 
A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Harvard  College,  .Samuel  A.  Eliot,  treasurer. 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Acts  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  and 

Commonwealth. 
Ma8sachus4^tts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  1861,  1862,  1866-67. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Orations  and  Poems,  T.  Aldon,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Cat.,  1811. 
Account  Bo(^  of  Treasurers  of  Harvard  College,  1669-1752,  J.  L.  Sibley. 
The  *' Donation  Book,"  a  compilation  of  grants,  donations,  etc. 
History  of  the  Old  South  (.'hurch,  Benjamin  B.  Wisner. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Presidents  of  Harvard  College  to  the  year  1831,  Qnar. 

Reg.  of  the  Amer.  Educ.  Soc,  May,  1831. 
Sketch  of  Harvard  College,  Quar.  Reg.,  May,  1837;  see,  also,  the  Quar.  Reg.,  May, 

1833. 
Barnaril's  American  Journal  of  Education,  1857,  pp.  682,  683. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  History  of  Harvard  College,  vol.  xvii,  33, 

XXIV,  839. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Charter  of  1650,  vol.  ix,  133. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Constitutional  Provision,  vol.  xvii,  83-86. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Studies  in  Harvard  College,  1794-98,  vol. 

XVII,  190. 
Bamaid's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Studies  in  Harvard  College,  1808-12,  vol. 

VII,  329. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Progress  from  1823  to  1860,  x,  293. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  List  of  Benefactors,  ix,  139.     ' 
Barnartl's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Resources,  August  31,  1872,  xxiv,  451. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Foundling  of  Professorships,  x,  293-296. 
Farnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Biographical  Sket<;h  of  President  Felton, 

X,  265-293. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  vols,  ix,  129;  xxvii,  63,  and  307-9,  and 

vols.  V,  XX,  XXII,  xxiii. 
Ancestry  of  John  Harvard,  N.  E.  Historical  and  (Jenealogical  Register,  July,  18^, 

also,  vols.  XXXIX,  265;  xl,  180  and  362. 
Speech  of  Edward  Everett  at  the  Celebration,  1836,  and  Everett's  Orations  and 

Speeches. 
Memorial  of  Harvanl,  Williams,  and  Amherst  CJollegcs,  E.  Everett,  1848-49. 
American  Colleges,  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
Boston  Almanac  for  18.59,  President  Walker. 
United  States  Literary  Gazette,  vol.  i,  108,  1824-25. 
The  College  Book,  Richardson  &  Clark,  1878. 
The  Harvard  Book,  Vaille  &  Clark,  1874. 

American  Collegers  and  the  American  Public,  Dr.  Noah  Porter. 
The  ^'New  Education,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Fel)rnary  and  Mareh,  1869. 
Requirements  for  Admission,  Elective  System,  etc.,  Appleton's  .lournal,  June,  1874, 
Social  Life,  Magazine  of  American  History,  December,  1887,  Henry  C.  Badger, 
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College  Government.  The  Nation,  February  25, 1886;  see,  also,  vol.  41,  8,  and  vol.  42, 

pp.  169,  297, 446. 
Appletou^s  Jonrnal,  March,  1870. 
Harvard  College  Aluiimi  who  have  held  Official  Positions,  New  England  History  and 

Genealogical  Register,  July,  1887;  also,  the  same,  a  reprint. 
Harvard  Men  as  Officers  of  Other  Colleges,  Harvard  Register,  1880,  p.  208. 
Harvard  University  in  the  War  of  1861-65,  Francis  H.  Brown,  M.  d. 
Harvard  College,  in  North  American  Review,  1841,  p.  373,  and  in  January,  1869. 

(See,  also.  North  American  Review,  vol.  33,  art.  by  G.  Bancroft;  vol.  38,  art. 

by  J.  Pickering;  vol.  52,  art.  by  J.  G.  Palfrey;  vol.  60,  art.  by  A.  P.  Peabody; 

vol.  68,  art.  by  F.  Bo  wen;  see,  also.  No.  234.) 
Christian  Examiner,  vol.  17,  J.  G.  Palfrey;  vol.  45,  G.  E.  Ellis. 
American  Quarterly  Register,  vol.  3,  art.  by  B.  B.  Edwards. 
Spirit  Pilgrim,  vol.  3,  pp.  323,  3.59;  vol.  4,  373. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduate*  of  Harvard  College  (1642-1689),  in  three  vols., 

J.  L.  Sibley. 
llieiBenefactors  of  Harvard  University,  1850,  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Harvard  University,  Illustrated,  Scribner's  Monthly,  July,  1876,  H.  E.  Scudder. 
Social  Life  at  Harvard,  Lippincott's  Monthly,  January,  1887,  Barrelt  Wendell. 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Unitarian  ReWevv,  March,  1887,  C.  C.  Everett. 
The  Law  School  of  Harvard  College,  New  York,  1871,  J.  Parker. 
New  Retiuisitious  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol. 

30,  J.  P.Cooke. 
The  Elective  System,  George  Herbert  Palmer. 
The  Problem  of  Discipline  in  Higher  Education,  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1889,  N.  8. 

Shaler. 
Harvard  Memorial  Biographies,  1866,  T.  W.  Higginson. 
College  Instruction,  Scribner's  Monthly,  September,  1877,  C.  P.  Thwing. 
The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  Bureau  of  Education, 

1887,  Herbert  B.  Adams.  ,  ' 

Necrology  of  the  OUb'st  Harvard  Graduates,  George  Henry  Whitman. 
Recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees,  J.  Q.  A.  Johnson. 
The  First  Scholarship  at  Harvard  College,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 
Harvard  Dental  School,  Luther  D.  Shepard. 

The  Object  of  a  University,  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1886,  Elisha  Mulford.     * 
Cyclopffidia  of  Education,  Kiddle  &  Schem. 
A  History  of  Education,  1889,  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
History  of  Education  in  the  U^nited  States,  1889,  Richard  G.  Boone. 
Harvard  and  its  Surroundings,  seventh  edition,  1886,  Moses  King. 
Harvard:  The  First  American  irnivcrsity  (1636-1736),  G.  G.  Bush.    This  forms,  with 

certain  additions  and  omissions,  the  second  chapter  of  the  accompanying  history. 
L'Universitd  Harvard,   by  Adrien  Jacquinot.    Revue  Internationale,   1881,   1884, 

Part  I,  was  translated  into  PInglish  and  appeared  in  the  Harvard  Register,  1881. 
An  Historical  Sketch  of  Harvard  University  from  its  foundation  to  May,  1890,  William 

R.  Thayer, 
The  following  reference's  are  also  given :  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  58,  p.  731 ;  Overland, 
N.  S.,  vol.  7,  181;  Old  and  New,  vol.  4,  p.  117;  The  Harvard  Magazine,  1855  to  18W; 
Athenffium,  vol.  1,  p.  33,  1886;  Harvard  Register,  January,  1880,  to  June,  1881;  Har- 
vard Monthly,  beginning  in  1885-86;  Harvard  Advocate  (biweekly)  fouuded  in 
1866);  Tlie  Harvard  Lampoon,  founded  1876  (a  fortnightly);  The  Daily  Crimson 
(18H4);  The  Harvard  Law  Review  (1887),  a  monthly;  Harvardiana,  vol.  i,  1835-38. 

Also  referred  to  in  this  history :  Literature  in  the  College  Course,  Homer  B.  Sprague, 
Education,  September,  1887;  The  American  University,  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Edu- 
cation, October,  18«7;  The  Development  of  the  American  University,  George  T.  Ladd, 
Scribner's  Monthly,  1887. 
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In  addition  to  the  bibliography  herewith  presented  and  much  other 
historical  matter  not  named,  there  fe  ofifered  to  the  historiographer  of 
Harvard  University  a  very  large  collection  of  occasional  addresses, 
treatises,  and  papers  upon  all  the  varied  subjects  which,  especially  in 
this  century,  have  had  to  do  with  the  different  departments  of  the 
university. 

Note. — Since  the  completion  of  this  history  in  March,  1890,  probably  the  moat 
notable  event  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  University  has  been  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  coUege,  the, graduate  department,  and  the  scientific  school.  Where  form- 
erly these  three  groupings  of  students,  all  studying  tlie  same  kind  of  subjects,  were 
in  charge  of  three  indei)endent  bodies,  apparently  distinct,  but  really  identical  in 
individual  constituents,  now  all  three  are  in  charge  of  one  body.  This  body  is 
now  called  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  bjit  if  its  membership  be  analyzecl  it  is 
found  to  contain  all  the  members  of  the  old  college  faculty,  all  the  members  of  the 
old  scientific  school  faculty,  and  all  the  members  of  the  old  academic  council  that 
ever  had  any  direct  connection  with  the  graduate  department.  The  graduate  school, 
as  it  is  now  called,  is  brought  to  the  front.  Of  the  forty  or  fifty  new  courses  of 
study  presented  by  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  this  year,  nearly  all  are  for  grad- 
uates. Another  large  block  of  college  scholarships  has  been  turned  over  to  the  grad- 
uate school  for  present  use.  The  distinction  is  now  clearly  defined  between  liberal 
studies  and  professional  studies.  There  is  simply  one  department,  which  is  called 
the  department  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  the  humanities,  the  arts,  and  the 
sciences  will  be  developed  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  university  admit.  As  now 
arranged  the  instruction  in  the  department  of  art  and  sciences  is  unbroken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year  to  the  approval  of  the  thesis  of  the  successful  can- 
didate for  Ph.  D.  The  graduate  school  is  evidently  destined  to  be  one  of  the  "great 
bodies"  of  the  university. 

Looking,  over  the  lists  of  members  of  the  .various  departments,  it  appears  that  all 
have  gained  since  last  year,  1889-90.  The  total  increase  is  192  students  and  25 
teachers.  The  gain  in  the  law  school  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable.  Five  years  ago 
the  school  had  only  150  members ;  to-day  it  has  279.  No  one  doubts  that  this  gain  is 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  so  ably  organized 
a^d  managed  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  Mr.  Wade,  and  their  associates. 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year,  1891-92,  there  is  to  be  given  a  special  course 
in  methods  of  instruction,  which  are  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  teachers  and  of  per- 
sons intending  to  be  teachers.  -  The  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  coUeges  or 
scientific  schools,  or  men  known  to  be  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  under  the 
Siime  conditions  as  govern  admission  to  the  gi-atluatc^  school.  The  members  of  these 
courses  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  committ<je  of  the  faculty,  and 
after  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  any  part  of  the  work  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  faculty,  they  will  receive  certificates  of  the  work  actually  done.  The  instruction 
offered  relates  to  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching,  and  to  the  methods  of  ele- 
nentary  teaching  in  the  following  topics :  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French, 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  ^zoology,  and  geography. 
A  course  of  lectures  in  each  of  these  topics,  by  instructors  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment in  question,  will  form  the  basis  of  the  instruction,  and  in  addition,  candidates 
will  be  required  to  perform  special  tasks,  as  indicated  in  the  announcements  of  the 
various  courses,  as  practical  exercises,  conference  and  attendance  upon  courses  of 
instruction  already  included  in  the  general  list  of  those  offered  by  the  faculty. 

The  gifts  to  the  University  continue  in  an  evor-flowing  stream,  and  amount  to 
about  $500,000  annully.  The  objects  of  these  gifts  are  singularly  various,  and  all 
interesting.  They  reach  out  to  every  department  and  affect  to  a  greater  or  Ie« 
degree  all  the  members  of  the  University. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  Eben  Burt  Parsons,  d.  d.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
THE  FOUNDER — THE  FREE   SCHOOL. 

Williams  College,  at  Williamstown,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  was 
chartered  in  1793.  The  town  and  the  college  were  named  in  honor  of 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  had  command  of  the  forts  in  the  Hoosac 
Valley,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1755.  By  his  will  he  established  a  free  school  in  the  town- 
ship which  was  to  bear  his  name.  The  most  advanced  students  of  this 
free  school  became  the  first  college  clas«,  numbering  4,  and  received  the 
regular  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  autumn  of  1705. 

The  small  amount  left  by  the  will  of  Colonel  Williams  was  carefully 
managed  for  30  years  by  the  executors,  and  they  then  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  State  legislature  to  cany  out  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
the  testator.    The  ftmd  for  building  was  increased  by  individual  sub- 

,  scriptions,  and  by  the  avails  of  a  lottery,  which  the  general  court 
granted  for  that  puri)ose.  The  building  which  is  now  known  as  West 
College  was  then  erected  for  the  use  of  the  free  school,' and  was  finished 
in  1790.  It  wa^s  a  notable  building  for  those  times,  a  brick  structui'e, 
82  feet  in  lengthy  42  feet  in  width,  and  four  stories  high,  crowning  a 
hill  that  overl(M)ks  much  of  the  adjacent  country,  even  to  the  mountains 

fe    that  rise  on  every  side. 

THE   ADMI:N1STRAT10N  of   PRESlD^ilNT   FITCH. 

The  free  school  was  opened  in  1791,  with  Rev.  Kbenezer  Fitch,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  as  preceptor,  and  Mr.  John  Lester  jis  assistant. 
The  school  at  once  be(;ame  popular,  attracting  the  youth  from  consid- 
1^  erablc  portions  of  the  three  States  that  meet  at  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  townsliip.  The  success  of  the  school  was  so  great  that  the  next 
year  the  trustees  asked  the  legislature  to  incorporate  the  school  into  a 
college.  This  wa.s  done,  and  a  grant  of  $4,000  was  miwle  from  the  State 
treasury  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The 
college  was  put  under  the  care  of  12  trustees,  who  elected  Pi-eceptor 
Fitch  the  first  presichnit  of  the  college,  fixed  the  terms  (»f  admission, 
•and  named  the  first  We<lues<lay  of  September  as  commencement  day. 
The  number  of  trustees  was  afterwards  made  17.  For  adjnission  t^)  the 
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coUege  the  candidate  must  be  "able  accurately  to  read,  parse,  an 
construe,  to  the  satisftu'tion  of  the  president  and  tutor,  Virgil's  ^Eneic 
Tully's  Orations,  and  the  Evangelists  in  (Jreek;"  or,  if  preferrin 
to  become  ticquainted  with  French,  to  be  ''  able  to  read  and  pronounce 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  fluency,  some  approved  Freuc 
author.''  President  Fiti'h,  with  one  tutor  the  first  year,  and  with  thre 
the  second  year,  constituted  the  faculty.  As  West  College  inclose 
chapel,  library,  recitation  nmras,  studies,  and  dormitories,  so  the  pre« 
dent  was  a  whole  cori>s  of  instructors  in  manifold  subjects.  In  1795  th 
catalogue  was  printed,  with  the  names  of  77  students. 

The  immeiliate  success  of  the  institution  induced  the  8tate  to  grai 
two  townshii>s  of  land  in  Maine  for  another  college  building.  This  Ian 
was  sold  for  $10,000,  and  in  1797  East  College  was  built  upon  anoth< 
c&mmanding  elevation.  It  was  a  brick  building,  four  stories  in  hei^li 
and  in  other  dimensions  considerably  larger  than  West  College.  Th 
second  college  building  marked  the  bounty  of  the  State,  as  the  fij^ 
stood  for  individual  beneficence*.  And  these  two  buildings  served  all  tL 
puri)oses  of  the  college  for  many  years. 

The  tejiching  force  during  the  administration  of  President  Fitch,  i 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  prtjsident  liimself,  consisted  in  all  of  3 
tutors  and  li  |)rofessors.  Some  of  the  tut4)rs  became  eminent  in  aft^ 
years.  Jeremiah  Day  l)ecame  president  of  Yale,  Henry  Davis  b« 
came  presid^nit  of  Middlebury  and  of  Hamilton,  Asa  Burbank  had 
prominent  part  in  organizing  the  Berksliire  Medical  School,  and  Bai 
croft  Fowler  was  a  professor  in  Bangor  Theological  Semiilary.  Th  • 
first  professorship  established  in  Williams  College  was  in  the  Frenc 
language.  From  1795  to  1799  Samuel  MtK»kay  filled  that  place.  Th 
professorship  of  inathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was  establishe 
in  1806,  and  (xamahel  Smifh  Olds,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1801  an 
a  tutx)r  in  it  from  1803  to  1805,  became  the  first  mcumbent.  He  n 
mained  2  years,  and  in  1810  ('hester  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  the  colle^ 
in  1800  and  a  tutor  in  it  from  1808  to  1810,  followed  as  professor.  H 
served  here  17  years,  and  in  later  years  had  nnich  to  do  for  the  Univei 
sity  of  Rochester.  The  professorship  of  law  and  civil  pohty  continue 
only  from  1812  to  1815,  and  Daniel  Dewey,  the  leading  lawyer  of  th 
town,  was  the  only  professor  in  that  department. 

There  were  400  graduates  during  the  21  years  of  Dr.  Fitch's  pres 
deucy,  making  an  annual  average  of  nearly  22.  Two  hundred  of  the* 
graduates  were  lawyers,  from  whose  ranks  Mills  and  Ashley  went  t 
the  I^iited  States  Senate,  Wilhams  t4)  the  office-  of  governor  in  Vei 
mont,  Williams,  Pettibone,  Betts,  Morell,  Kellogg,  Dewey,  Paige,  an 
Birdsall  to  the  most  eminent  places  of  the  State  jiuliciary,  and  16  me 
were  members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  And  i 
men  notable  in  other  ways  were  Eaton  the  naturalist.  Hale  the  editor. 
Edwards  the  president  of  Andover  Theologit^al  Seminary,  Childs  th- 
president  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  and  Bryant  the  poet. 
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Midway  iu  this  administration,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  was  the  so-ealled 
"  Haystack  Prayer- meeting,''  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  American 
foreign  missionary  activity.  Five,  young  men,  Mills,  Richards,  Loomis, 
Robbins,  and  Green,  were  in  a  secluded  field  consulting  with  eiich  other 
upon  their  duty  to  preacli  the  gosjiel  in  licathen  lands.  A  pjussing 
shower  caused  them  to  take  shelt<?r  under  a  haystack,  which  thus 
assumed  historical  significance,  and  the  success  of  thpse  young  men  in 
accomplishing  their  purpose  has  given  to  tlie  college  a  special  mission- 
ary prominence  in  all  its  history.  A  marble  shaft,  surmounted  by  a 
marble  globe  on  which  is  sculptured  in  bold  relief  the  similitude  of  a 
haystack  rises  from  tlie  midst  of  ^'Mission  Park"  and  marks  **the  birth- 
place of  American  foreign  missions." 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OK    PEE8IDENT   MOORE. 

After  a  long  and  prosperous  ailministration  Dr.  Fitch  resignexl  the 
office  of  president  and  accepted  a  pa^storate  in  West  Bl(K)mfi(»l(l,  N.  Y. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  trustees  a43('e[>ted  his  resignation,  May  2, 1815, 
they  elected  Dr.  Woods,  of  Audover,  a»s  their  first  choice,  and  Professor 
Moore,  of  Dartmouth,  jus  their  secx)nd  choice,  for  the  presidency.  The 
former  declined  and  Prof.  Zephauiah  Swift  Moore  was  inaugurated 
president-,  September  3,  1815.  lie  wa«  a  gnwluate  of  Dartmouth,  and 
had  but  little  iicquaintanc^e  with  the  college  to  which  he  was  called.  The 
question  of  removing  the  college  to  some  more  accessible  plai'e  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  became  at  once  the  absorbing  topic  wlien 
it  was  found  that  the  new  president  favored  such  removal.  And  though 
the  decision  of  the  trustees  was  against  removal,  yet  the  effect  of  the 
controversy  was  demoralizing,  the  number  of  students  decreased,  and 
after  6  years  of  discouraging  work  Dr.  Moore,  taking  a  few  students 
witli  hill,  ''withdrew  from  the  Berkshire  college  and  bent  his  steps 
toward  vhe  hills  of  Amherst." 

The  t>.*.tM5hing  force  during  this  administration  consisted  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  fillexl  the  chair  of  theology.  Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  who  con- 
tinned  in  charge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  Prof.  Ebenezer 
Kellogg,  who  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  seven  tutors. 
No  new  buildings  were  erected.- 

Ninety  men  graduated  in  the  six  (*lasses  of  this  administration,  an 
average  of  fifteen  a  year.  Some  of  the  noted  names  upon  the  college 
roll  call  of  this  period  were  Governor  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts, 
Jona*^  King,  the  missionary,  Emmons,  the  geologist,  Chan(;ellor  Benedict, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Davis,  the  vice-president  of  tluM-ollege,  Dorus  Clarke, 
the  divine,  tlie  editors  Hallock,  and  Dr.  Sabin,  friend  and  trustee  of 
the  college  for  half  a  century. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  the  college  during 
the  |)residency  of  Dr.  Mo<n'e.    One  writer  says: 

Tilt' Htiuosphm'ot'tlH' institution  was  too  warlike  for  flu*  phicKl  purHuitHof  lileni- 
turo.     Inter  arma  nHcnt  Utitra;  tl  lif/va. 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   PRESIDENT   GRIFFIN. 

In  this  time  of  sove  trial  for  the  collej^e  a  man  of  rare  powers  was 
found  to  take  the  leadership.  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  1700,  a  man  of  vigorous  proportions  ii)  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
wa^s  elected  to  the  ]>resideney.  He  was  attraeted  by  the  missionary 
history  of  the  college,  and,  accepting,  was  inaugurated  November  14, 
1821.  Confidence  in  the  future  of  tin*  college  was  so  folly  restored  that 
$25,000  were  at  once  raised,  a  tine  brick  building,  now  called  Grito 
Hall,  was  erected  for  a  chapel,  and  the  aflPairs  of  the  college  were  every 
way  imi)roved. 

Williams  College* has  hiwl  the  cre<lit  of  doing  ^vemX  first  things,  two 
of  which  came  int^  this  pericKl.  To  help  the  college  in  its  emergency 
the  Society  of  Alumni  was  organized  in  September,  1821.  It  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  connection  with  any  college  and  has  proved  a  useful 
organization  in  keeping  the  graduates  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
college  and  in  sympathy  with  its  progress.  This  society  holds  an 
annual  meeting  the  day  before  commencement,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  board  of  trustees  has  the  election  of  ^ve  members  of  that  body. 
Another  first  thing  was  the  sending  out  of  a  scientific  expedition  in 
1835  to  study  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  Nova  Scotia.  Other  and 
longer  expeditions  have  been  miule  by  the  college  in  later  years. 

In  the  tcjiching  force  of  this  period  President  Griffin  filled  the  chair 
of  theology,  and  several  new  departments  were  establisheil.    Professor 
Kellogg  held  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  during  the  whole  of  the 
admhustration.    The  new  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  was 
taken  by  William  Augustus  Porter,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1818, 
and  a  tutor  in  it  from  1819  to  1821.     He  died  in  1830,  and  was  followed 
by  Mark  Hopkins,  who  afterwards  l>ecame  president  of  the  coUege.     In 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  Prof.  Chester  Dewey  was  followed 
in  1827  by  Sylvester  Hovey  for  2  years,  and  then  by  Albert  Hopkins. 
In  1833,  Ebenezer  Emmons,  a  grjiduate  of  the  college  in  1818,  became 
professor  of  natural  history  and  retained  the  work  till  1859.     From  that 
time  till  his  death,  in  18<)3,  he  was  in  charge  of  mineralogy  and  geologj'. 
In  183.5,  Joseph  Alden  was  maile  profCvSsor  of  rhetoric,  political  economy, 
and  history,  and  remained  till  1852.     For  the  same  period,  from  1835 
till  1852,  Edward  Lasell  held  the  chair  of  chemistry.     With  these  pro- 
fessors duriuf;^  this  administration  there  were  a.ssociated  21  tutors,  some 
of  whom   became  eminent  in  their  educational   work;   the  Hopkins 
brothers,  at  Williams;  Yeomans,  the  [)resident  of  Lafayette;  Benedict, 
the  chancellor;  Sheldon,  the  president  of  Colby,  and  Calhoun,  the  mis- 
sionary. 

After  15  years  of  most  arduous  ser\ice,  President  Griifin  resigneil  and 
returned  to  Newark,  where  he  died  November  8,  1837.  During  his 
presidency  of  15  years  there  were  311  griuluates,  a  yearly  avera^^e  of 
nearly  21.    Of  those  grailuating  during  that  i)eriod  Mark  and  AJ.bert 
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Hopkins,  Nathaniel  Herrick  Griffin,  and  John  Tatlock  became  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  college  avS  edncators;  while  Joseph  White, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  for  .'^0  years 
treasurer  of  the  college;  David  Dudley  Field,  the  lawyer;  Samuel  Ire- 
A8BUS  Prime,  the  editor,  and  William  Hyde,  the  banker,  as  friends  and 
trustees  of  the  college,  were  closely  identified  with  its  history.  Many 
notable  names  are  found  in  the  college  catalogue  of  that  period,  and 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  administi^ation  is  the  number  of  grad- 
uates who  became  ministers.  Of  the  311  graduates  148,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  were  clergymen.  Some  classes  were  more  than  half  on  that  side, 
and  in  one  class,  1827,  there  were  23  clergymen  in  a  class  of  30  men. 
Nothing  could  more  perfectly  illustrate  the  persistent  religious  pressui*e 
of  the  mighty  man  of  God  who  gave  his  best  and  ripest  days  to  the 
college. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF   PRESIDENT   HOPKINS. 

There  was  providentially  an  Elisha  to  receive  the  mantle  of  the  de- 
parted Elijah.  Mark  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1824,  a  tAitor 
in  it  from  1825  to  1827,  a  graduate  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  in 
1829,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  plulosophy  from  1830,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  and  was  inaugurated  September  15,  1830. 

The  next  year  an  astronomical  observatory  was  built,  largely  by  the 
efforts  and  at  the  expense  of  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins,  the  first  observatory 
permanently  connected  with  any  college  in  this  country  devoted  wholly 
to  this  purpose.  East  College  was  burned  October  17,  1841,  and  there 
was  no  insurance.  The  next  year  the  present  east  and  south  college 
buildings  were  erected.  In  184(>  the  library  buUding,  Lawrence  Hall, 
was  put  up  with  money  given  by  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  In  1817 
Kellogg  Hall  was  built  as  another  dormitory,  with  recitation  rooms  on 
the  lower  floor.  In  1855  Nathan  Jackson,  of  New  York,  built  Jiickson 
Hall  for  the  lyceum  of  natural  history.  Three  years  later  he  bought  the 
Whitman  place  for  the  president's  residence  and  endowed  a  professor- 
ship in  theology.  In  1859  the  stone  chapel,  with  alumni  hall,  was  ded- 
icated. The  money  for  building  it  liad  been  raised  by  subscription.  In 
18G5  a  stone  building  of  the  mixed  Gothic  style  was  ere(*ted  for  use  a>s  a 
gymnasium  and  to  afford  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  for  chemis- 
try and  physics.  This  was  called  Goodrich  Hall,  after  the  donor,  John 
Z.  Goodrich,  of  Stockbridge.  At  the  time  of  high  prices  and  unsettled 
affairs,  caused  by  the  war,  the  State  gave  the  college  Sl75,000  on  condi- 
tion that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  college. 
This  was  done  by  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  president. 

The  teaching  force  of  this  pericMl  was  a  strong  one.  President  Hop- 
kins taught  moral  and  intellectual  j^hilosophy,  and  for  half  a  century 
made  those  subjects  the  attractive  center  of  the  college  life.  For  20 
years  he  taught  all  the  studies  of  the  senior  year,  and  during  his  whole 
presidency  he  taught  the  greater  part  of  those  studies.     His  brother, 
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Prof.  Albert  iiopkius,  a  ^nuluato  of  tlie  colh'jrr  in  1S2(»,  a  tutor  in  it 
from  1827  to  1829,  coutimuMl  to  Ix*  [irofrssor  of  i:iatliomatj(vs  and  natural 
pbiloHophy  from  lS21>t<)  18.HS,  then  tillnl  tlio  chair  of  natural  i)hiloHO]»L\ 
and  astronomy  till  1808,  and  of  astronomy  from  1868  till  his  death  in 
1872.  A  vigorous  man,  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  the  interpreter  of 
nature,  a  manof  prayer,  the  builder  and  suiqmrterof  a  ehureh  in  a  ue^'- 
leeted  district  of  the  town,  h<^  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  ni)oii 
the  college.  John  Tatlock,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1830,  and  a  tutor 
in  it  2  years,  was  professor  of  nmt hematics  from  1838  till  1807.  lu  1840 
Nathaniel  Herrick  Gritlin,  a  gnuluateof  the  college  in  1834,  jind  a  tutor 
in  it  one  year,  beeame  professor  of  Oreek  and  Latin.  In  1853  the  work 
was  divided,  and  he  retained  the'Crreek  department  till  1857.  He  Iw* 
came  librarian  in  1850,  and  continued  in  that  service  till  his  death  in 
1870.  Isaiie  Newton  Lincoln,  a  graduate  of  the  wdlege  in  1847,  was  i>ro- 
fessor  of  Latin  and  French  from  1853  till  his  de^itli  in  1802.  In  1857 
John  Lemuel  Thonm.s  Phillips,  a  graduat^^  of  the  college  in  1847,  iKH^ame 
professor  of  Greek,  and  remain(Ml  till  18(>8.  hi  1877  he  became  librarian 
and  served  in  that  office  till  his  death  in  1870.  Paul  Ansel  Chadboume, 
who  afterwards  became  ])resident,  was  ])rofessor  in  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural history  from  1853  to  18(57.  From  1854  to  1855  Addison  Ballard,  a 
graduate  of  the  college  in  1842,  and  a  tutor  in  it  one  year,  was  profe.ssor 
of  rhetoric.  In  1855  John  Bascom,  a  grjuluate  of  the  college  in  1849, 
and  a  tutor  in  it  <me  year,  became  profe><sor  of  rhetoric  and  remained  till 
1874,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Wiscou- 
m\.  In  1887  he  returned  to  Williams  as  lectun^r  on  sociology.  From 
1854  to  1808  Arthur  Latham  Perry,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1852, 
and  a  tutor  in  it  one  year,  was  professor  of  history,  jwlitical  economy, 
and  German.  From  1808  till  1801  he  filled  the  professorshij>  of  history 
and  political  economy.  From  1858  to  18(J0  Thomas  Edwards  ("lark  was 
professor  of  chemistry.  Franklin  Carter,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in 
1802,  w  ho  afterwards  became  i)resi(lent,  had  the  dei)artment  of  Latin 
and  French  from  1803  to  1808,  and  of  Latin  from  1808  to  1872,  when  he 
became  professor  of  (rerman  in  Yale.  William  liejTiolds  Dimnuwk,  a 
gradimte  of  the  college  in  1855,  was  professor  of  Greek  from  1868  till 
1872,  when  he  be^*ame  head-mast<»r  of  the  new  Adams  Academy  at 
Quincy.  Arthur  Williams  AVright,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1859,  had  the 
chair  of  physics  and  <*hemistry  fhmi  18(>8  to  1872,  when  he  became  pn>- 
fessor  of  physics  in  Yale,  ('harles  Franklin  Gilson,  a  graduate  of  the 
college  in  1853,  was  professor  of  modern  languages  from  1868  till  his 
death  in  1881.  Sanborn  Tenney,  a  graduate  of  A ndu^rst  in  1853,  was 
professor  of  natural  liistory  from  18(i8  till  his  death  in  1877.  Jame-s 
Marshall  And(»rsou,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1854,  was  professor  of 
mathematics  one  year.  Charles  Kussell  Treat,  a  giaduate  of  the  college 
in  1803,  was  professor  of  physiology  and  vocal  and  physical  culture  from 
1800  to  1809.  Cyrus  Morris  Dodd,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1855,  haj? 
been  professor  of  mathematics  since  1801). 
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Some  professorsliips  were  partly  or  wholly  endowed  diirin^i:  this  perioiL 
The  La>\Teuce  Professorship  of  Greek  was  named  in  honor  of  Amos  Law- 
rence. The  Morris  Professorship  of  Ehetoric  Wiis  named  for  Philip 
Van  Ne^s  Morris,  an  early  donor  to  the  college.  William  E.  Dodge 
gave  a  fund  to  endow  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Orriu  Sage  gave 
name  to  the  Professorsliip  of  History  and  Political  Economy.  David 
Dudley  Field,  a  graduate  of  the  coUege  in  1825,  endowed  the  Field 
Memorial  Professorship  of  Astronomy,  built  the  new  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory at  a  later  i)eriod,  and  often  came  to  the  help  of  the  college. 
The  professorsliip  of  Latin  is  named  from  the  State,  which  granted 
special  help  to  the  college  in  its  emergency. 

Dr.  Hopkins  resigned  the  presidency  in  1872.  During  the  36  years 
of  his  administration  there  were  1,491  graduates,  an  average  of  41  each 
year.  These  graduates  occupied  manifold  positions  of  service  and  re- 
sponsibility. James  Abram  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1856.  Dr.  Hopkins  retained  the  pro- 
fessorslup  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  until  his  death  in  1887. 
In  his  anniversary  discourse  in  1886  he  said : 

If  we  iuchulo  the  present  gra«luatiiiji^  claAs,  tlie  whole  uamber  of  the  alamni  now 
living  is  1,726.  Of  these,  all  except  31  havt*  been  taught  by  me.  I  have  also  taught 
534  of  the  alumni  who  have  passed  away;  in  all,  2,229. 

In  this  noble  work  of  teaching  he  did-  much  in  bringing  the  college  to 
what  he  called  his  ideal  of  what  a  college  ought  to  be. 

An  institution  where  a  young  man,  during  the  critical  period  of  transition  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  and  even  later,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  for  himself  the 
best  that  he  can  do;  and  also  one  that  shall  do  for  every  such  young  man  the  best 
that  can  be  done  for  him. 

A  sound  body,  a  disciplined  mind,  a  liberal  education,  a  right  character,  these 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  course  in  college.  These  it  wiU  give  if  the  young  men 
are  disposed  to  do  for  themselves  the  best  that  they  can  do,  and  if  the  college  has 
the  means  to  do,  and  will  do,  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  them. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF. PRESIDENT   CHADBOURNE. 

Dr.  Hopkins  had  fixed  u])on  his  seventieth  year  as  the  time  for  resigning 
the  presidency.  He  therefore  resigned  in  1872,  and  Paul  Ansel  Ohsui- 
bourne,  a  graduate  of  the  cx)llege  in  1848,  a  tutor  in  it  one  year,  and  a 
])rofessor  in  it  14  years,  wa«  elected  president  and  wiis  inaugurated 
July  27,  1872. 

In  1872,  the  trustees,  aided  by  the  alumni,  built  and  furnished  College 
Hall,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  board  to  students.  It  is  a  building 
of  three  stories,  the  dining  halls  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  other 
stories  are  used  as  dormitories.  In  1871),  Edward  Clark,  a  graduate  of 
the  college  in  1831,  bought  for  the  college  the  "WUder  Cabinet,^  a  valu- 
able collection  of  minerals.  In  1882  he  erected  a  fine  structure  of  stone 
to  contain  this  collection.  This  building  is  called  "  Clark  Hall ''  in  honor 
of  the  donor. 
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The  teaching  forco of  the  cciHeg**  was  much  the  same  as  under  the 
preceding  presidency :  Dr.  Hopkins  in  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy. 
Dr.  Biiscomin  rhetoric,  Professor  Perrj-in  Idstoryand  jxditieal  economy, 
Professor  Gilson  in  modem  languages,  Professor  Tenney  in  natural 
lustory,  and  Professor  Dodd  in  mathematics.  In  1872,  Edward  Herrick 
Griffin,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1862  and  a  tutor  in  it  one  year,  was 
elected  professor  of  Latin.  He  remained  with  the  college  in  the  several 
chairs  of  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  till  1889, 
when  he  became  dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Since  1872  Or- 
lando Marcellus  Pemald,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1864,  has  filled  the 
Lawrence  Professorship  of  Greek.  From  1872  to  1876  Ira  Remsen,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  ])rofessor  of  physio; 
and  chemistry.  From  1876  to  1881  Mase  Shepard  Southworth,  a  gra<iu- 
ate  of  Yale  in  1868,  wa.s  professor  of  chemistry.  From  1876  to  1881 , 
Truman  Henry  Safford,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1854,  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Since  1881  he  has  filled  the  Field 
Memorial  Professorship  of  Astronomy.  From  1876  to  1881  LewelljTi 
Pratt,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  18o2,  was  i)rofessor  of  rhetoric.  From 
1876  to  1881  George  Lansing  Raymond,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1862, 
was  professor  of  oratory. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  presidency  there  was  a  cx>nsideral>le  increase 
of  students.  During  the  9  years  of  this  administration  there  were  304 
graduates,  a  yearly  average  of  nearly  34.  In  1881  Dr.  Chadl>ourne  re- 
signed the  presidency  and  after  a  bri(»f  peiiod  in  charge  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Andierst  he  died  in  1883.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Williams  College  i>ut  on  reoonl  this  appreciation  of  his  services: 

His  marked  ability,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  au  executive  officer,  has  tended 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college. 

THK   ADMINISTRATION    OF   PKKSIDENT   CHARTER. 

The  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  (M)llege  joined  the  trustees  in  im- 
me<liately  naming  the  new  president,  and  Franklin  Carter,  a  graduate 
of  the  college  in  1802,  the  professor  of  Latin  and  French  in  itirom  1863 
to  1868,  and  of  Latin  from  1868  to  1872,  and  the  professor  of  German  in 
Yale  from  1872  to  1881,  wa.s  elected  president,  and  was  inaugurated 
July  6, 1881. 

This  administration  luus  been  characterized  by  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  resources  of  the  (college.  Upon  ticcepting  the  presidency  Dr.  Carter 
gave  immediate  att<nition  t4)  the  financial  condition  of  the  college,  and 
by  personal  solicitiition  secured  for  the  general  endowment  $55,(K)0  and 
for  the  Garfield  professorship  $45,000.  This  was  the  happy  turning 
point  in  the  material  aftairs  of  the  college.  In  1882  the  Field  Memorial 
Observatory,  with  its  fine  meridian  circle  by  Repijold,  was  opened  for  the 
advanced  study  of  astronomy,  whi<*h  has  always  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  college,  and  is  the  only  department  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  is  given.     In  1882  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  built 
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a  noble  edifice,  of  the  native  stone  of  the  region,  as  a  dormitory,  to  be 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences.  This  most  costly  of  all  our  build-  . 
ings  is  calle^l  ''Morgan  flail,"  in  honor  of  the  donor.  In  1883  »Tames  B. 
Jermain  endowed  the  Barclay-Jermain  professorship  of  natural  theology. 
The  same  year,  by  his  will,  Henry  T.  Morgan  gave  a  liberal  sum  for  the 
benefit  of  those  students  who  need  pecuniary  aid  in  their  college  course. 
In  1883  Josiah  Lasell,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1844,  began  a  fund 
for  a  new  gymnasium.  After  his  death  this  fund  was  increased  by  his 
wife  and  by  their  son,  Josiah  M.  Lasell,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in 
1886.  The  fine  stone  building,  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances for  harmonious  physical  development,  bears  the  name  of  the 
donors,  "Lasell  Gymnasium."  In  188(5  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Field  presented 
the  college  with  an  art  collection,  which  finds  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  library  extension.  In  1887  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  McCoskry,  of  New 
York,  endowed  by  will  the  Thomtis  Thornton  Read  professorship  of 
physics.  The  same  year  a  generous  gift  came  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  college  from  the  estate  of  Richard  Bond,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  In  1888 
J.  Leland  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  endowed  a  profes- 
sorship of  American  history,  literature,  and  eloijuence.  The  same  year, 
by  his  will,  Francis  Henshaw  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1840, 
and  a  trustee  of  it  from  1869  till  his  death  in  1887,  gave  liberally  to  the 
prize  and  scholarship  funds  of  the  college.  In  1889  Henry  Winkley,  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  by  will  a  goodly  sum  to  the  general  fund  of  the  col- 
lege. In  1889  the  alumni,  under  the  generous  lead  of  Frederick  F. 
Thompson,  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1850,  built  the 
"Mark  Hopkins  Memorial"  building  for  recitation  rooms  and  offii*es. 
This  handsome  stnntture  of  stone  and  brick  is  three  stories  in  height, 
with  an  attic  hall.  The  same  year  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  college 
paid  the  expense  of  extensive  additions  to  the  library  building.  In  1891 
Mr.  Thompson  began  the  first  of  three  new  laboratories  whose  total  cost 
will  be  over  $100,000.  Many  friends  of  the  college  have  contributed 
to  the  general  and  s[)ecial  funds  of  the  college  during  this  administra- 
tion. The  president  has  secured  over  a  milUon  of  dollars  in  these  ten 
years,  an  average  of  $100,000  a  year. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  college,  under  Dr.  Carter's  administration, 
has  been  enlarged  in  keeping  with  the  increased  material  prosperity  of 
the  college.  President  Hopkins  continued  to  hold  the  Jackson  profes- 
sorship of  Christian  theology  and  the  professorsliip  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy ;  President  Carter  filled  the  Barclay  Jermain  profes- 
sorship of  natural  theology;  Professors  Perry,  Safford,  Dodd,  and 
Fernald  continued  in  the  departments  that  they  conducted  under  the 
preceding  administration.  Professor  Griffin  became  professor  of  rhet- 
oric, and  in  1886  associate  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1881  Richard 
Austin  Rice,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  18G8,  was  made  professor  of  modern 
languages.  In  1881  Leverett  Mears,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1874, 
became  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  1889  professor  of 
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chemistry.  In  1881  Samuel  Fcssenden  Clarke,  of  JoIimr  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, became  professor  of  natural  history.  .  From  1881  to  1887  Fred- 
erick Leake  gave  instruction  in  French.  In  1882  John  Haskell  Hewitt, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1850,  entered  upon  the  (jarlield  professorship  of 
ancient  languages,  which  some  friends  of  the  college  had  endowed  in 
honor  of  the  lamented  President  of  the  country.  In  1884  Luther  Dana 
Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1872  and  an  instructor  in  it 
from  1873  to  1876,  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology.    In 

1884  John  Henry  Denison,  a  graduat43  of  the  college  in  1862,  was  called 
to  the  pastcu'ate  of  the  college  and  to  the  Mark  Hopkins  professorship 
of  divinity,  which  had  been  endowed  by  some  friends  of  the  college.     In 

1885  Edward  Parmelee  Morris,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1874,  took  the 
Massachus(».tts  professorship  of  Latin,  and  in  1891  was  followed  by  Henry 
David  Wild,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1888.  In  1886  Leverett  Wilson 
Spring,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1863,  became  Morris  professor  of 
rhetoric.  In  1886  Bliss  Perry,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1881  and  an 
instructor  in  it  from  1881  to  1886,  was  made  ]>rofessor  of  elocution  and 
English.  In  1887  Francis  Lockwood  Kendall,  a  gra4luate  of  the  college 
in  1882,  became  assistant  professor  of  modern  languages.  In  1888  Henry 
Le  Favour,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1883  and  an  instructor  in  it  from 
1884  to  1888,  was  elected  to  the  Thomjts  Thornton  Read  professorship 
of  physics.  Franklin  Weston  Bartlett  has  been  instructor  in  Hebrew 
since  1887.  In  1888  Charles  Henry  Burr,  a  griuluate  of  the  college  in 
1868,  became  librarian  and  instructor  in  Biblical  literature.  The  same 
year  Eben  Burt  Parsons,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1859,  was  made 
registrar  and  secretary  of  the  faculty.  In  1889  John  Edward  Russell, 
a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1872  and  a  lecturer  in  it  2  years,  became 
Mark  Hopkins  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  ])lulosophy.  In  189(> 
Thomas  Logic,  a  graduate  of  Toronto)  and  Johns  Hopkins,  bec^iuie 
assistant  professor  of  Romance  language.  The  teaching  force  of  the 
college  has  kept  pace  with  the  material  progress.  In  1880  there  were 
11  names  upon  the  faculty  list  in  the  'annual  catalogue;  now,  in  1891, 
there  are  24.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  college  to  hjive  instruction 
given  by  experienced  professors  and  not  by  tutors,  and  so  to  bring 
each  student  into  direct  and  personal  relations  with  competent  masters 
of  each  subjex't. 

There  are  now,  1891,  u]>on  the  annual  catalogue  347  men.  Counting 
the  full -course  students  of  the  classes  now  in  college  there  have  been 
689  men  under  the  ])re^sent  administration,  a  yearly  average  of  57. 

There  are  6  buildings  used  as  dormitories,  giving  rooms  for  245  men. 
There  are  10  houses,  some  of  them  costly  and  elegant  structures,  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Letter  fraternities,  which  have  rooms  for  upwards  of 
50  men.  There  are,  also,  available  rooms  in  the  hotels  and  private 
houses  of  the  village. 

There  are  10  buildings  used  for  recitation  rooms,  cabinets,  and  labora- 
tories.   There  are  2  astronomical  observatories.    The  library  has  lately 
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received  marked  attention:  The  old  building?  ha.s  been  enlarged,  vso  as 
to  make  more  room  for  study  and  reference  tables  and  for  a  reading 
room.  The  generous  gift  of  Mrs*  John  P.  Adriance  to  the  library  fund 
will  increase  the  30,000  volumes,  now  in  possession  of  the  college,  as 
they  may  be  needed.^ 

With  the  accession  of  President  Carter  some  changes  were  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  but  no  essential  change  ha«  been  made  in 
the  character  or  methods  of  the  college.  The  trustees  and  faculty  de- 
sire to  maintiun  the  j)resent  methods,  with  whatever  of  increased  effi- 
ciency new  opportunities  and  experience  may  afford.  One  who  has 
every  reason  to  know  of  what  he  speaks  says : 

The  aim  of  Williams  CoUege  is  to  secure  to  each  graduate  a  training  of  all  the 
mental  faculties,  and  thus  to  fuminh  a  general  education  as  a  preparation  for  a  useful 
life.  The  college  can  not  claim  such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the  development 
of  first-class  specialists,  but  it  may  claim  that  its  course  of  study,  as  conducted  by 
an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  is  well  suited  to  give  a  solid  basis  for  professional 
life.  It  is  claimed  peculiarly  that  the  instruction  in  philosophy,  by  the  distinguished 
ex-President  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  has  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
such  of  the  graduates  as  have  entered  the  ministry,  and  has,  indeed,  turned  many 
into  that  particular  field  of  professional  life.  In  several  of  the  other  departments  the 
teaching  has  recently  become  more  thorough,  and  both  real  acquisition  and  patient 
thinking  are  now.  necessary  tosecure  its  degree.  In  junior  and  senior  years  a  variety 
of  electives  allows  the  student  to  establish  a  more  direct  connection  with  his  subse- 
quent studies  than  was  formerly  the  case,  but  the  college  remains  substantially  a 
college,  with  an  enforced  curriculum,  and  is  not  as  yet  even  an  embryo  university? 
It  is,  however,  true  that.both  natural  science  and  the  modem  languages  receive  more 
attention  and  a  largor^share  of  time  than  in  most  of  the  older  New  England  colleger. 
A  special  feature  in  the  college  manaij^emeut  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  assistance 
given  to  poor,  worthy  young  men.  Hut  no  student  is  assisted  whose  scholarship  is 
not  respectable.  The  location  of  the  college  secures  comparative  freedom  from 
temptation,  and  the  development  of  a  pure  character  iu  each  student  has  always 
been  regarded  by  the  officers  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  intended  that  the 
diploma  shall  signify  that  its  recipient  has  a  good  moral  character. 

Williams  College  is  a  religious  institution,  a  Christian  college.  Though  the  col- 
lege was  at  first  mainly  under  Congregationalist  influence,  its  board  of  trustees  is 
nonsectarian,  and  contains  at  present  more  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  taken 
together,  than  Congregational ists.  Similar  proportions  of  religious  belief  exist 
probably  among  the  students.  But  all  its  officers  are  Christian  theiots,  and  the  col- 
lege is  held  steadily  to  Christian  observances  and  a  Christian  faith. 


'In  the  bibliography  of  the  college,  attention  is  called  to  (1)  Williams'  College, 
historical  sketch  in  MtMs.  Hist.  colle<'tiou.  Vol.  8.  (2)  Williams*  College,  History 
of,  by  Durfee.  (.3)  An  Old  Fort,  and  what  came  of  it,  by  N.  11.  Eggleston,  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  63,  pp.  535,  1881. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

By  Rev.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft.  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary  became  a  distinct  institution  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  June  19, 1807,  Its 
first  professors,  2  in  number,  were  inducted  into  office  and  the  sebool 
was  opened  for  instruction  September  28,  1808.  It  claims  to  be  the 
first  regulfir  theological  semi  nary  distinctively  and  exclusively  organ- 
ized for  the  theological  training  of  ministers  of  Protestant  churches  in 
the  United  States,  a  claim  whicli  is  also  made  by  the  theological  sem- 
inary of  the  Reformed  [Dutch]  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.  Strictly' 
speaking,  the  Andover  seminary  is  "the  theological  institution  in 
Phillips  Academy,"  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1780, 
although  opened  for  instruction  in  1778.  But  in  fact  it«  fiinds,  faculty, 
records,  buildings,  and  grounds  are  as  distinct  as  if  it  were  governed 
and  a^lministered  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  and  the  connection 
of  the  two  schools  is  practically  one  of  symi)athy'  and  common  origin, 
and  is  organic  only  in  a  legal  and  historic  sense. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  see  how  the  idea  of  theological  training 
antedates  tlie  institution  of  the  seminary  proper.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pear- 
son, the  first  professor,  who  had  also  been  the  first  i)rincipal  of  the 
academy  30  years  before,  in  a  "  Historical  Sketch"  which  he  prepared 
for  the  formal  opening  of  the  seminary,  spoke  of  the  academy  as  ^'  tJie 
radix  of  the  seminary."  The  original  constitution  of  the  academy  (1778^ 
contains  the  following  paragrai)h,  which  clearly  foreshadows  systemade 
theological  instruction : 

And  whereas  many  of  the  stadents  in  this  seminary  may  be  devoted  to  tlie  sacred 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  that  the  true  and  faudamontal  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  be  cultivated,  established,  and  perpetuated  in  the  Christmn 
church  so  far  as  this  institution  may  have  influence,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master, 
as  the  age  and  capacities  of  tjie  scholars  will  admit,  not  only  to  instruct  and  estab- 
lish them  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  also  early  and  diligently  to  inculcate 
upon  them  the  great  and  important  Scripture  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  one  tTn«« 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  depravity  of  haman 
nature,  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  of  our  beiuiif  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our 
minds;  the  doctrines  of  repentance  toward  God  and  of  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesn« 
Chriftt;  of  sautification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of 
God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ  (in  opposition  to  the  erroneous 
and  dangerous  doctrine  of  justification  by  our  own  merit,  or  a  dependence  on  self- 
righteousness),  together  with  the  other  important  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  lioly 
Christian  religion. 
286 
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In  the  will  of  John  Phillips,  ll.  d.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  An- 
dover  Academy  (d.  April  21,  1795),  wiis  a  clause  providing  for  the 
assistance  of  students  in  the  study  of  divinity  under  the  direction  of 
some  eminent  Oalvinistic  minister  of  the  gospel,  till  a  theological  pro- 
fessor should  be  employed  in  one  of  the  academies  at  Andover  and 
Exeter  or  in  both.  It  was  the  design  of  Dr.  Phillips  to  employ  a  regu- 
lar theological  professor  in  the  academy  as  soon  as  the  income  of  his  • 
endowment  for  the  purpose  would  allow  of  it,  and  in  fact  the  Rev.  Jon- 
athan French,  pastor  of  the  South  Parish  in  Andover,  was  designated 
by  Dr.  Phillips  for  this  service,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  French  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  provisional  professor,  and  continued  in  that  office 
till  the  theological  seminary  was  started;  that  he  received  £10  the 
first  year,  and  that  the  sum  was  increased  from  time  to  time  till  it  rose  . 
to  $80  in  1807. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  French's,  written  in  1778  to  Judge  Niles,  of  Vermont, 
shows  that  at  that  date,  just  as  the  aca^lemy  was  started,  the  thought 
of  a  theological  academy  was  entertained,  and  had  taken  shape  in  his 
mind  as  follows: 

The  students  should  be  such  only  as  have  been  gnMluated  at  some  coUege,  or  are 
otherwise  cjualified  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  divinity ;  should  tarry  3  years  at  the 
academy,  and  be  boarded  in  common.  None  should  be  allowed  to  enter  but  persons 
of  sobriety  and  good  morals.  The  president  should  be  the  first  in  the  land  for  good 
principles,  learning,  and  piety,  if  to  be  had ;  the  best  of  libraries  for  the  purpose 
be  procured,  and  a  whole  course  of  divinity  be  studied,  and  everything  practicable 
that  may  iissist  to  qualify  young  gentlemen  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  be  taught, 
etc.  Are  there  not  affluent  and  charitable  enough  to  promote  such  a  design?  And 
would  not  such  a  plan,  under  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  be  likely  to  revive  and  continue 
the  purity  of  doctrines  and  furnish  the  churches  in  this  laud  with  the  ablest  minis- 
ters of  Jesus  Christ  in  spite  of  all  opposersf  But  you  know  ray  genius  is  rather  to 
frame  plans  than  to  execute.  This,  however,  I  do  not  mean  as  a  plan,  but  only  a 
hint  at  a  plan,  or  a  thought  that  might  be  improved  into  a  plan,  the  most  service- 
able in  the  cause  of  religion  of  anything,  perhaps,  ever  set  on  foot  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

The  founders  of  the  academy,  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  and  Dr.  John 
Phillips,  together  with  Rev.  Mr.  French  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  and, 
as  the  executive  officer  and  associate  of  these,  Samuel  Phillips,  jr. 
(commonly  known  as  Judge  Phillips),  were  in  fact  the  founders  of  the 
theologic4il  seminary,  though  only  two  of  them  lived  to  see  its  fiill 
development. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  the  seminary  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  Unitarian  controversy.  In  May,  1805, 
Dr.  Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  was  inaugurated  Hollis  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  College.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Dr. 
Pearson  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  a  somewhat  eminent  champion 
of  the  anti-Hopkiusian  Cidvinism  of  New  England.  For  20  years  he 
had  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  at  Harvard. 
Since  1800  he  htul  been  one  of  the  five  governing  fellows.  After  the 
death  of  President  Willard,  in  1804,  he  performed  for  more  than  a  year 
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the  functions  of  president.  After  the  ele<'tion,  iu  liSOG,  of  Dr.  Ware  as 
Hollis  professor,  ami  Dr.  Webber  iis  president,  he  resigneil  his  oftii-eA 
at  Cambridge  and  retunnnl  U)  Andover.  Tliere  was  a  widenpre^d  dis- 
trust of  Harvanl  amon^  the  8o-ealle<l  **ortho<lox,"  and  a  feeling  that 
something  must  be  done  to  meet  the. aggressive  and  growing  Unita- 
rianism  and  xVrminiauism.  Dr.  Pearson  was  "thoroughly  eonrineed 
that  a  new  theological  seminary  ought  to  be  uistitute<l  for  the  puFimse," 
and  he  engaged  with  all  his  native  ardor  in  phms  and  efforts  toward 
this  end.  Having  been  a  personal  friend  of  Judge  PhiUips  and  the 
founders  of  the  aca<lemy,  and  fully  conversant  with  their  purpose^s  and 
aspirations  concerning  it,  he  appealcMl  successfully  to  the  \%idow  of 
Judge  Phillips,  and  their  son,  Col.  John  Phillips,  to  perfect  the  original 
puqiose  of  the  academy  by  endo\\ing  a  theological  dei)iu'tment.  Mr. 
Samuel  Abbott,  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Andover,  was  also  enlist^'d 
in  favor  of  the  projivt.  It  hud  been  his  plan  to  give  the  bulk  of  his 
propery  to  Harvard  College,  but  sharing  the  general  feeling  among  the 
evangelicals  that  Harvard  ha<l  lapsed  to  Unitarianism,  he  revoked  Ids 
will  and  pledge<l  his  fortuiui  to  the  new  seminary.  In  close  conference 
with  these  p(*rsons  was  Samuc»l  Farrar,  the  tresusurer  of  the  academy 
and  the  legal  lulviser  and  intimate  friend  <)f  Madam  Phillips;  Mark 
Newman,  the  jirincipal  of  the  aiswlcmy;  Kev.  Jonathan  French,  the 
palish  minister,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morst»,  of  Charlestown.  A  con- 
stitution was  ])repar(Hl  embodying  the  views  of  the  "moderate  Calvin- 
ists,"  an<l  was  mainly  the  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  ami  Messrs.  French  and 
Farrar. 

But  those  who  were  directly  interested  in  establishing  a  theological 
school  at  Andover  were  not  the  only  persons  among  the  ministers  and 
evangeHcal  Christians  who  were  grieved  and  alarmed  at  the  theological 
situation  and  prospects.  That  section  of  the  Calvinistic  divines  that 
held  the  doctrinal  views  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  not  being  aware  of  the 
Andover  movement,  and  not  being  in  full  doctrinal  sympathy  with  the 
Andover  theology,  had  ma<le  an  independent  canvass  soon  after  the 
eletrtion  of  Professor  Ware,  with  a  view  to  (treating  a  theological  semi- 
nary. The  leaders  in  this  enterprise  were  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of 
Newburyport,  and  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Pranklin.  With  them  were  asso- 
ciated wealthy  and  generous  laymen,  Messrs.  Bartlet  anul  Brown,  of 
Newbur\T)ort,  and  Xorris,  of  Salem.  They  proposed  a  seminary  based 
on  the  Calvinistic  inter|)retation  pf  the  Scriptures  as  explaineil  and 
understood  by  tlui  Hopkinsian  divines.  They  had  gone  so  far  sis  to 
have  fixed  upon  West  Newbury  as  the  scat  of  the  college,  and  for  their 
professor  of  theology  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  pastor  at  West  Newbury, 
who  afterwards  became  the  first  i)rofessor  of  theology  in  Andover. 

When  the  news  of  these  j>roceedings  lame  to  the  ears  of  the  men 
promoting  the  Andover  cnter])rise,  they  at  once  sought  a  conference 
with  the  men  intcre.stcil  in  the  Newbury  institution.  When  the  rejne* 
scntatives  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Calvinistic  party  met,  comparnl 
views  and  resources,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  creation  of  twg 
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seminaries  within  20  miles  of  ea<;h  other,  essentially  similar  in  doctrine, 
purpose,  and  character,  and  in  the  face  of  what  f  hey  conceived  to  be  a 
powerful  and  dangerous  foe,  would  be  divisive  and  unwise.  The,  pro- 
posed venture  was  in  many  respects  an  experiment,  and  required  favor- 
ing conditions.  Their  main  purpose  was  the  same,  and  yet  the  two 
parties  cherished,  with  conscientious  tenacity,  each  its  peculiar  varia- 
tions of  doctrine  and  expression.  Frequent  conferences  were  held, 
much  discussion  was  had,  careful  consideration  was  given  to  all  details 
of  doctrine  and  faith,  and  after  protracted  negotiations,  painstaking 
deliberation,  nmtual  conciliation  and  concession  in  the -spirit  of  unity 
and  concord,  a  basis  of  union  was  found  and  a  creed  agreed  upon. 
What  seemed  at  times  hopelessly  impossible  was  at  last  accomplished. 
It  was  not  a  perfect  union,  as  subsequent  controversies  have  shown, 
but  it  was  a  generous  and  a  hearty  working  plan  of  cooperation. 

The  school  was  to  be  located  at  Andovcr.  The  constitution  prepared 
for  the  Andovcr  school  wjus  to  stand.  Certain  "additional  stiitutes'^ 
were  set  up  in  conference  with  the  Newbury  party,  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  original  Andover  statutes;  the  trustees  of  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  were  to  hold  and  mlminister  the  endowments  under  their 
charter;  Dr.  Wo(m1s  was  to  be  professor  of  theology,  and  Dr.  I^earson 
was  to  be  professor  of  sacred  literature;  Madam  Plullips  and  her  son 
were  to  erect  the  buildings;  Mr.  Abbot  was  to  give  $20,000,  Captain 
Bartlet  $20,000,  Mr.  Nonis  $10,000,  and  Mr.  Brown  $10,000.  The  la«t 
four  gifts  c<mstitute  the  '^associate  foundation,''  and  the  donors  are 
known  as  the  "iussociate  foimders.'^ 

The  points  of  compromise  and  adjustment  were  chiefly  as  follows: 
The  union  was  experimental  and  provisional  and  might  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  7  years  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  "associate"  founders 
and  their  "  visitors''  it  proved  to  be  "  unsafe  or  iuepexdient."  Dr.  Woods, 
with  all  his  Hopkinsian  antecedents,  was  appointed  Abbot  professor  of 
the  Calvinistic  foiuidation,  and  Dr.  Pearson,  the  ^'Cambridge  Calvinist,'^ 
was  appointed  *'  associate"  professor  of  the  lIoi)kinsian  foundation.  The 
associate  statutes  contain  an  elaborate  cree<l,  known  in  controversy  as 
the  "Andover  creed,"  diftering  frcmi  the  Westminster  Assembly's  shoi'ter 
catechism,  which  was  the  chosen  syml)ol  of  the  Andover  party,  by  sig- 
nificant omissions  and  equally  significant  a(Ulitions.  A  board  of  visi- 
tors,  originally  7  in  number,  bnt  ultimately  only  3,  was  constituted  to 
be  "the  guardians,  overseers,  and  i>rotectors"  of  the  associate  founda- 
tion, and  to  this  board  were  given  extraordinary  powers.  The  Andover 
founders  also  adopted  certain  "additional  statutes"  in  which  they 
accepted  for  their  foundation  both  the  associate  creed  and  the  visitatorial 
system  to  be  forever  binding  in  cavse  the  union  became  a  permanent 
one;  and  both  parties  united  in  tlie  following  provision: 

Tlie  board  of  visitors  in  aU  their  proceed  in  j^s  are  to  be  subject  io  our  statutes  herein 
expressed,  and  to  conform  their  nieusures  thereto;  and  if  they  shaU  at  any  time  act 
contrary  thereto,  or  exceed  the  limits  of  their  Jurisdiction  and  constitutional  power, 
the  party  aggrieved  may  have  recourse  by  appeal  to  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judi- 
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cial  court  of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  time  beinjjc  f"r  r<»medy,  who  are  liereby  ap- 
pointed and  authorized  to  judge  in  such  cases,  and,  agreeably  to  the  determination 
of  the  major  part  of  them,  to  declare  null  and  void  any  decree  or  sentence  of  said 
visitors  which,  upon  mature  consideration,  they  may  deem  contrary  to  the  said  stat- 
utes, or  beyond  the  just  limits  of  their  power  herein  prcscrilied ;  and  by  the  said 
justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  for  the  time  being  shall  the  said  board  of  visi- 
tors at  all  times  be  subject  to  be  restrained  and  corrected  in  the  undue  exercise  of 
their  office. 

It  iippears,  therefore,  that  the  seminary  \h  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  under  their  charter  and  their 
elaborate  constitution ;  second,  under  the  statutes  of  the  "original"  ( Au- 
dover)  founders;  third,  under  certain  '*  additional  statutes"  of  the  same 
weight  and  force  as  the  original  statutes  and  in  some  respects  supple- 
menting and  superseding  tliem  5  and  the  "  associate"  foundation  is  under 
it«  own  statutes,  which  in  their  main  features  have  l)een  adopted  into 
the  original  statutes  by  means  of  the  additional  statutes;  that  the  work- 
ing government  is  in  the  trustees  of  Philhps  Academy ;  that  the  visitors 
have  certain  large  powers  of  inspection,  control,  and  8ui>er vision,  as 
will  be  shown  below;  and  that  behind  and  above  all,  and  ultimate,  ia 
the  supreme  court  oif  the  Stati*,  although  instances  are  conceivable  in 
which  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  court  of 
final  appeal.  To  this  comprehensiv^e  summary  should  be  added  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  that  subse<|uent  founders  of  professorships 
and  benefactors  may  establish  statutes  governing  their  benefactions  with 
a  view  to  their  fullest  efficacy,  j)rovided,  always,  that  such  statutes  be 
not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  institution,  its  constitution,  and 
the  statutes  and  will  of  other  benefactors. 

The  Andover  creeil,  the  basis  of  the  union  of  the  "two  wings"  of 
orthodoxy  and  the  occasion  of  much  ftubscniuent  discussion,  has  a  his- 
toric interest  which  far  exceeds  its  local  origin  and  use^.  It  has  been 
read  and  subscribed  in  i)ublic  by  each  j)rofessor  on  his  inauguration, 
and  before  the  tnistees  every  fifth  year  afterwards,  as  follows: 

1  believe  that  there  is  (me,  and  but  one,  living  and  ftue  God ;  that  the  word  of 
God,  contained  in  the  Scrijiturcs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the  only  perfect 
rule  of  faith  and  practice;  that  agreeably  to  those  Scriptures,  God  is  a  spirit,  in- 
finite, eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdtun,  power,  hoUncss,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth ;  that  in  the  Godhead  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal 
in  power  and  glory;  that  God  created  man  after  his  own  image  in  knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  holiness;  that  the  glory  of  God  is  man's  chief  end,  the  enjoyment 
of  God  his  supreme  happiness ;  that  this  enjoyment  is  derived  solely  from  conformity 
of  heart  to  the  moral  character  and  will  of  God;  that  Adjun,  the  federal  head  and 
representative  of  the  human  race,  wa«  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  his  disobedience  all  his  descendants  were  constituted  sinners;  that 
by  nature  every  man  is  personally  depraved,  destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  op 
posed  to  God ;  and  that  previously  to  the  renewing  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  all 
his  moral  actions  are  adverse  to  the  character  and  glory  of  God ;  thnt  being  morally 
Incapable  of  recovering  the  image  of  his  Creator,  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  man 
Js  justly  exposed  to«'tcrn:il  damnation ;  so  that,  except  a  man  be  bjm  again  he  can  not 
»eo  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  (Jod,  of  his  mere  go'jd  pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected 
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some  to  everlasting  life,  and  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliver  them 

out  of  this  state  of  sin  and  misery  by  a  Redeemer;  that  the  only  Redeemer  of  the 

elect  is  the  eternal  Son  of  Otody  who  for  this  purpose  became  man,  and  continues  to 

be  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person  forever ;  tha^  Christ  as  our 

Redeemer  execnteth  the  office  of  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  that  agreeably  to  the 

covenant  of  redemption  the  Son  of  God,  and  he  alone,  by  his  suffering  and  death,, 

has  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men ;  that  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness  are 

the  personal  requisites  in  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation ;  that  the  righteousness  of 

Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  justification ;  that  this  righteousness  is  received 

through  faith,  and  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;  so  that  our  salvation  is  wholly 

of  grace;  that  no  means  whatever  can  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  and  make  it 

holy;  that  regeneration  and  sanctification  are  effects  of  the  creating  and  renewing 

agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  supreme  love  to  God  coustitutes  the  essential 

difference  between  saints  and  sinners;  that,  by  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery, 

enlightening  our  minds,  working  faith  in  us,  and  renewing  our  wills,  the  Holy  Spirit 

makes  us  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  redemption,  and  that  the  ordinary  means  by 

which  these  benefits  are  communicated  t«  us  are  the  Word,  sacraments,  and  prayer; 

that  repentant  unto  life,  faith  to  feed  upon  Christ,  love  to  God,  and  new  obedience 

are  the  appropriate  qualifications  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  a  Christian  church 

ought  to  admit  no  person  to  its  holy  communion  before  he  exhibit  credible  evidence 

of  his  godly  sincerity;  that  perseverance  in  holiness  is  the  only  method  of  making 

our  calling  and  election  sure,  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints,  though  it  is 

the  effect  of  the  special  operation  of  God  on  their  hearts,  yet  necessarily  implies  their 

own  watchful  diligence;  that  they  who  are  effectually  called  do  in  this  life  partake 

of  justificatibn,  adoption,  and  sanctification  and  the  several  benefits  which  do  either 

accompany  or  flow  from  them ;  that  the  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 

perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory;  that  their  bodies,  being  still 

united  to  Christ,  will  at  the  resurrection  be  raised  up  to  glory,  and  that  the  saints 

will  be  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity,  but  that 

the  wicked  will  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  with  devils  be  plunged 

into  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  and  ever.     I  moreover 

believe  that  God,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  and  for  his  own  glory, 

hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions,  and  events, 

both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  are  under  his  providential  direction ;  that  God's 

decrees  perfectly  consist  with  human  liberty,  God's  universal  agency  with  the  agency 

of  man,  and  man's  dependence  with  his  accountability ;  that  man  has  understandiitg 

and  corporeal  strength  to  do  all  that  God  requires  of  him,  so  that  nothing  but  the 

sinner's  aversion  to  holiness  prevents  his  salvation ;  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 

to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  that  he  will  cause  the  wrath  and  rage  of  wicked  men 

and  devils  to.  praise  him ;  and  that  all  the  evil  which  has  existed,  and  will  forever 

exist,  in  the  moral  system,  will  eventually  be  made  to  promote  a  most  important 

purpose  under  the  wise  and  perfect  a<lmini8tration  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  will 

cause  all  things  to  work  for  his  own  glory,  and  thus  fulfill  all  his  pleasure.     And, 

furthermore,  I  do  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  open  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to 

iny  pupils  with  integrity  and  faithfulness ;  that  I  will  maintain  and  inculcate  the 

Christian  faith  as  expressed  in  the  creed  by  me  now  repeated,  together  with  all  the 

other  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion,  so  far  as  may  appertain  to  my  office, 

according  to  the  best  light  God  shall  give  me,  and  in  opposition  not  only  to  atheists 

and  infidels,  but  to  Jews,  Papists,  Mohametans,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Antinomians, 

Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists,  and  to  all  other 

lieresies  and  errors,  ancient  and  modem,  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  gospel  of 

Christ  or  hazardous  to  the  souls  of  men;  that  by  my  instruction,  counsel,  and  example 

I  will  endeavor  to  promote  true  piety  and  godliness;  that  I  will  consult  the  good  of 

this  institution  and  the  peace  of  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  all  occa- 

sioBs;  and  that  I  will  religiously  conform  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  semi- 

JXtajf  jNid  to  the  statutes  of  this  foundation. 

712 16 
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The  obvious  intent  of  the  creed  was  to  secure  the  institution  beyond 
all  i)088ibility  of  lapse  as  a  defender  of  a  certain  substantial  system  of 
truths.  It  is  clear  that  phrases  were  avoided  which  might  give  offense 
to  either  contracting  party,  and  that  fat»ts,  rather  than  theories  and 
explanations,  were  included.  Minor  matters  were  omitted.  The  creed 
has  been  called  a  "compromise''  creed,  and  it  was  such,  in  no  oflfensive 
sense,  as  being  acceptable  to  two  parties  who,  with  variant  views,  were 
tolerant  to  a  degree  of  each  other's  opinions,  and  who  were  agreed  as 
to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  not  a  com- 
promise in  the  sense  that  either  party  abated  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment or  surrendered  any  conviction  or  principle.  It  is  to  be  read  as  a 
whole,  one  part  explaining  every  other,  and  in  the  light  of  the  day  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  in  a  careful  interpretation  of  phrases  which 
had  acquired  a  technical  theological  meaning,  and  of  other  phrases 
which  were  used  in  place  of  the  current  formulas.  The  liSt  of  heresies 
specified  includes,  for  completeness,  Jews,  Papists,  and  Mohametans, 
but  the  main  contention  was  against  all  forms  of  UnitarianisiiL  The 
long  catalogue  gives  a  polemic  tone  to  the  instrument,  which  was  in  its 
main  intent  irenic  and  constructive,  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  found- 
ers being  to  charge  the  professors  with  this  duty :  "  To  open  and  explain 
the  Scriptures  with  integrity  and  faithfulness,"  *'to  maintain  and  incul- 
cate the  Christian  faith/'  including  "all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our 
holy  religion." 

The  visitatorial  system  is  another  unique  feature  in  the  Andover 
Seminary.  It  is  a  device  borrowed  from  English  usage,  where  crown 
visitation,  ecclesiastical  visitation,  and  special  visitation  have  been 
practiced  for  centuries.  Many  perplexing  questions  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  somewhat  anomalous  introduction  of  this  feature  into 
the  Andover  institution.  It  is  in  litigation  whether  the  act  of  the 
trustees  accepting  it  was  constitutional.  The  most  urgent  ques- 
tions, however,  concern  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  visitors — to  what  degree  and  in  what  cases  it  is  original, 
appellate,  concurrent,  and  what  shall  be  the  proper  occasion  and  pro- 
cedure in  visitation.  Many  of  these  questions  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  can  not  be  brought  to  issue  except  in  course  of  actual  exercise  of 
office,  and  more  particularly  in  case  of  conflict  of  action  between  the 
trustees  and  the  visitors.  Till  recently  the  two  boards  have  been  in 
almost  every  instance  in  accord  both  as  respects  doctrine  and  policy,  men 
and  measures,  and  the  difficulties  are  anticipated  rather  than  actual.  The 
board  of  trustees,  not  more  than  13  nor  less  than  7  in  number,  is  a 
self-perpetuating  body.  The  board  of  visitors,  3  in  number,  is  also  a 
self-perpetuating  body.  The  visitors  must  subscribe  to  the  creed.  The 
trustees  are  not  required  to  do  it.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  must 
be  laymen;  the  majority  of  the  visitors  must  be  clergymen.  The 
records  of  the  trustees  are  open  to  the  public;  the  records  of  the  visitors 
have  hitherto  been  kept  private.    In  certain  conceivable  cases  it  is 
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possible  for  one  visitors  to  nullify  or  reverse  the  action  of  13  trustees, 
and  it  may  be  his  duty  to  do  so.  The  chief  citations  from  the  statutes 
touching  the  visitatorial  system  are  from  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
the  trustees  (1780),  as  follows : 

And  be  it  further  enacted  *  *  ^  that  the  trustees  he  the  true  and  sole  visitors, 
trustees,  and  governors  of  said  Phillips  Academy. 

And  fifom  the  statutes  of  "the  Theological  Institution  in  Phillips 
Academy"  (1808),  as  follows: 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  board  of  visitors  •  »  •  shall  be  mi  follows, 
namely :  To  visit  the  foundation  once  in  every  year,  and  at  other  times,  when  regu- 
larly called  thereto;  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  this  our  fund,  and  the  management 
of  this  foundation,  with  respect  both  to  professors  and  students ;  to  determine,  in- 
terpret, and  explain  the  statutes  of  this  foundation  in  all  cases  brought  before  them 
in  their  judicial  capacity;  to  redress  grievances,  both  with  respect  to  professors  and 
students;  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  remedy, 
upon  complaint  duly  exhibite<l  in  behalf  of  the  said  professors  or  students;  to  review 
and  reverse  any  censure  passed  by  said  trustees  upon  any  professor  or  student  on 
this  foundation ;  to  declare  void  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  said  trustees 
relative  to  this  foundation,  which  may  be  iuconsistent  with  the  original  statutes 
thereof;  to  take  care  that  the  duties  of  every  professor  on  this  foundation  be  intel- 
ligibly and  faithfully  discharged,  and  to  admonish  or  remove  him,  either  for  mis- 
behavior, heterodoxy,  incapacity,  or  neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  oflBce ;  to  examine  into 
the  proficiency  of  the  students,  and  to  admonish,  suspend,  or  deprive  any  student  for 
liegligence,  contumacy,  or  any  heinous  crime  committed  against  the  laws  of  God  or 
the  statutes  of  this  foundation ;  and,  in  general,  to  see  that  our  true  intentions,  as 
expressed  in  these  our  statutes,  be  faithfully  executed;  always  administering  justice 
impartially,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  their  office  in  the  fear  of  God  accord- 
ing to  the  said  statutes,  the  constitution  of  this  seminary,  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Every  election  of  a  professor  on  this  foundation  shall  within  10  days  be  presented 
to  the  visitors,  who  are  hereby  vested  with  the  power  and  right  of  approving  or 
negativing,  at  a  regular  meeting,  every  such  election.  But,  if  any  such  election  be 
not  either  approved  or  negatived  by  the  said  visitors,  within  12  months  from 
the  commencement  of  a  vacancy  in  any  professorship ;  such  election  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  approved  by  the  visitors,  and  shall  accordingly  be  deemed  constitutional 
and  valid;  provided  always,  that  such  election  shall  have  been  regularly  communi- 
cated to  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors  10  days  at  least  pre- 
vionsly  to  the  expiration  of  the  12  months  aforesaid. 

The  professors  in  the  seminary  must  be  either  Congregationalists  or 
Presbyterians,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  chosen  solely 
with  regard  to  fitness  from  one  or  the  other  body  indiscriminately.  In 
the  progress  of  events  the  Presbyterians  have  developed,  beginning 
with  Princeton,  their  own  institutions,  and  Andover,  wliile  strictly  in- 
dependent of  all  ecclesiastical  control,  has  become  practically  a  Congre- 
gational seminary.  It  was  provided  that  it  should  be  ''equally  open  to 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,''  and  from  the  beginning  it  has  had  a 
considerable  attendance  from  other  denominatious  than  the  two  men- 
tioned in  its  constitution.  It  has  been  no  unusual  circumstance  to  find 
half  a  dozen  denominations  rcpresente<l  in  a  single  class,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  students  have  been  Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians,  and 
have  labore<i  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  churclies. 

The  seminary  was  fully  established  by  the  acceptance  of  its  constitu 
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tion,  statutes,  and  trusts  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy, 
and  the  instruction  began  in  1808.  During  tlie  first  year  36  students 
from  various  sections  of  the  country  were  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  institution,  a  number  far  in  excess  of  the  fondest  exi>ectations  of 
its  founders.  Its  establishment  created  a  revohition  in  the  methods  of 
ministerial  education  which  ha<l  previously  been  conducted  by  the 
colleges,  and  by  eminent  pastors  in  their  homes,  oftentimes  in  a  very 
irregular  way  and  for  no  define<l  i>eriod  of  time.  More  than  h.  hundred 
seminaries,  i)urely  theological,  have  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  substantially  after  tlie  Andovcr  i)lan.  The  Congrega- 
tionaUsts  have  seven  such  seminaries,  and  the  Presbyterians  thirteen. 

The  success  of  the  seminary  cncouragtMl  its  founders,  who  again  and 
again  made  new  gifts,  and  others  came  forward  with  their  benefactions. 
The  original  two  professorships  have  become  nine;  three  lectureshii>8 
also  have  been  endowed ;  lands,  buildings,  books,  and  various  collections 
have  been  aggregate<l.  Considerable  sums  have  been  given  for  scholar- 
ships and  other  student  aid.  The  amount  of  instruction  has  been  in- 
creased, and  elective  courses  have  l>een  established.  Two  fellowships 
of  an  annual  value  of  $000  have  bwn  establivshed  for  two  years  of 
gra<luate  study.  A  fourth  year  of  post-graduate  instruction  has  been 
established  and  partially  endowed.  More  than  3,200  students  have  re- 
ceived instruction,  and  nearly  2,000  have  graduated.  The  graduates 
have  gone  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  preaclung  the  gospel.  The 
zeal  for  missions  has  been  constant  and  great  from  the  time,  in  the  verj^ 
commencement  of  the  seminary,  when  the  application  of  some  of  its 
students  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  gre^t  missionary  society,  "The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,^  and  the  era 
of  modem  missions  was  fully  begun.  In  all  educational  work,  in  the 
religious  press,  in  religious  literature,  and  sacred  learning,  the  Andover 
professors  and  the  Andover  graduates  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  i)resent  material  equipment  is  as  follows:  A  domain  of  abont 
100  acres  of  land,  of  whieh  so  much  is  taken  as  is  necessary  for  the 
public  buildings  and  grouiuls,  for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  and 
for  the  residence's  of  the  professors  and  of  others  ctmnected  with  the 
institution.  The  remaining  lands  are  used  for  farming  purposes,  and  are 
reser^'ed  for  the  growth  of  the  institution.  Phillips  Hall  was  erected 
by  Miulam  Phillips  and  her  son,  Col.  John  Phillips,  as  a  part  of  the 
original  foundation.  It  contains  30  chambers  for  students,  half  of  them 
with  one  or  two  bedrooms  attju^hed,  and  the  seminary  reading  room. 
Bartlet  Hall  is  a  dormitory,  with  32  studies,  each  with  2  bedrooms 
attached,  and  was  built  by  Captiiin  Bartlet  in  1820.  The  building  now 
known  as  Bartlet  Chapel  was  also  a  gift  from  Captain  Bartlet,  an<l 
wa«  designed  at  first  for  three  distinct  puri)oses,  viz:  Three  lecture 
rooms  for  the  three  seminary  classes,  tlie  library,  and  the  Sunday  chapel. 
The  erection  of  the  stone  chapel  and  the  Brechin  Hall  made  it  i>08sible 
in  1879  to  reconstruct  this  building,  which  is  now  wholly  devoted  to  lee- 

»\re  rooms,  and  the  students'  assembly  room  and  chapeL    The  cost  of 
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this  reconstniction  wavS  defrayed  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Winkley. 
The  stone  chapel,  built  in  1875  mainly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  general 
subscription,  at  a  cost  of  abont  $50,000,  is  a  handsome  gothic  churcli, 
and  serves  for  the  Sunday  worship  of  the  chapel,  church,  and  congre- 
gation. Brechin  Hall  was  built  in  1865,  and  handsomely  endowed  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith,  Peter  Smith,  and  John  Dove,  partners  in  business 
and  citizens  of  Andover,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  their  native  towii  in 
Scotland.  It  contains  the  seminary,  library,  and  the  various  collections 
belonging  to  the  institution.  The  gymnasium  is  a  brick  building,  two 
stories  high,  40  feet  by  90,  formerly  the  main  school  building  of  Pliillips 
Academy,  but  since  1866  devoted  to  its  present  purpose,  and  jointly  used 
by  both  institutions.  The  stone  building  erected  originally  for  a  stu- 
dents' workshop  in  the  days  before  gymnasiums,  was  selected  by  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Stowe  for  their  residence,  and  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling  in 
1852;  afterwards  it  was  the  students'  refectory,  and  is  at  present  **the 
Mansion  House,"  the  local  hotel.  T-here  are  11  houses  occupied  bv 
the  professors,  and  10  other  dwellings.  The  Biblical  Museum  is  a  large 
collection  of  objects  brought  from  Bible  lands,  illustrating  the  natural 
history,  antiquities,  manners,  and  customs,  and  the  topography  and 
scenery  of  the  East.  There  are  also  maps,  models,  i)hotograph8,  and  a 
missionary  collection,  an  Assyrian  relief,  coins,  shells,  geological  and 
mineralogical  cabinets,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  library  con- 
tains about  47,000  printed  books,  18,000  pamphlets,  and  about  20  valu- 
able portraits  and  busts.  There  is  a  small  cx)lle^tion  of  manuscripts. 
The  value  of  this  aggregat<^  equipment  is  about  $300,000. 

The  funds  bearing  interest  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  the 
amounts  being  given  for  convenience  in  round  numbers: 


Year. 


1808 
1HU8 

1809 
1809 
1809 
1845 
1813 
1819 

1835-48 
1841 
1856 
1857 
1869 
1872 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1877 
1880 
1867 
1868 

1875-90 
1881 

1878-89 
1880 
1880 
1887 
1890 


Description. 


Somael  Abbot,  Abbot  professorehiD 

William  Bartlot,  Bftrtlot  professorehip 

Associate  fund : 

William  Bartlet $10,000 

Moses  Brown 10, 000 

John  Norris 10, 000 

Mrs.  Jolin  Norris  (lecacy) 30. 000 

Samuel  Abbot,  legacy.  Abbot  fund 

Mooes  Brown,  Brown  profeHAorship 

Sarah  and  Rebecca  Waldo,  Waldo  fund 

William  Bartlf  t,  Bartlet  fund 

General  subscription,  Boston  fund , 

Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  Hitchcock  professorship 

Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  C4>Dtingont  fiiud 

Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  relief  Fund 

Henry  A.  Hyde,  Hyde  lectureship 

Wells  and  lid  ward 'South  worth,  SonthwortK  hn'i  ureHlii)i 

John  Smith,  Peter  Smith.  John  l)ove,  lil»rary  fund 

John  Dove,  legacy,  library  fund, 


Peter  Smith,  lecacy,  library  fund 

Sophia  Smith,  Smith  professorship . 

Frederick  Jones,  Jones  professorship 

John  L.  Taylor,  Fre<lerick  H.  Taylor.  John  Phelji.H  ' 
General  subscription  (Park  testimonial  fund)  . 

Hem     -^ 

Mrs. 

Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  Stone  professorrthip. 

Nathaniel  G.  White,  lecacy,  White  fund 

'William  and  Olive  T.  Kichardson,  lejcaey 

Various  gifts,  Hciudarship  and  beneficiury  fun«l 

Various  gifts,  library  funds .'  

Legacies  not  yet  available 


:i\  lor.  T;i\  lur  proJVssorHhip 


iry  Winkley  (legacy  $20,000) .... 
.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  Stone  fund. 


Amount. 


$20,000 
25,000 


60,000 

79.000 
25.000 
15,000 
50,000 
28.000 
25,000 
35.000 
52,000 
5.000 
5,000 
25.000 
10,000 
10.000 
38,000 
16.000 
43.000 
14.000 
70,000 

100.000 
50,000 
50.000 
30.000 
97.000 
28,000 

110,000 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  l)enefactors  of  the  seminaiy 
have  been  Samuel  Abbot,  William  Bartlet,  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  and 
Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  each  of  whom  gave  more  than  $100,000,  includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use  which  do  not  appear  in  the  list  above.  The 
present  financial  needs  of  the  seminary  are  for  unrestricted  funds,  pro- 
fessorships, fellowships  for  advanced  study,  buildings,  and  the  library. 
From  oue  point  of  view  the  seminary  has  already  large  resources,  but 
these  in  themselves  are  an  appeal  for  still  larger  means  for  advancing 
theological  science  and  promoting  thcidogical  education. 

The  tnistees  appoint  from  year  to  year  a  president  of  the  faculty  from 
among  the  professors,  but  at  two  separate  x)eriod8  the  office  of  president 
of  the  seminary  has  been  rei'^gnized,  the  incumbents  being  Bev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Porter,  d.  d.  (professor,  1812-1832),  1827-1834;  Eev.  Justin  Ed- 
wards, D.  D.,  ia%-1842. 

The  various  professorships,  and  the  professors,  with  their  terms  of 
office,  have  been  as  follows: 

The  Abbot  Professorship  of  Christian  Thrologt,  endowwl  1807:  Rev.  Leon- 
ard Woods,  D.  D.,  1808-IHI6;  Rev.  Edwards  Amasa  Park,  i>.  D.,  LL.  D.  (of  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  1836-1847),  1847-1881,  (emeritus  1881  to  the  present) ;  Rev.  George  Har- 
ris, D.  D.,  1882 ,  in  office. 

The  "Associate"  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature,  endowed  1808:  Re-r. 
Eliphalet  Pearson,  ll.  i>.,  1808-1809;  R«v.  Moses  Stuart,  1810-1848;  Rev.  Edward 
Robinson,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.  (extraordinary),  1830-1833;  Rev.  Bela  Bates  Edwards, 
D.  D.  (of  Hebrew,  1837-1^48),  1848-1852;  Rev.  Calvin  EUis  Stone,  1862-1864;  Rev. 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.  d.,  1864-1882;  Rev.  Frank  Edward  Woodruff,  1882-1886; 
Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.,  1887 ,  in  office. 

The  Bartlet  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  endowed  1808:  Edward  Dorr 
Oriffiu,  D.  D.,  1809-1811;  Rov.  Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.,  1812-1832  (president  of 
the  seminary,  1827-1834);  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  183S-1835; 
Rev.  Edwards  Amasa  Park,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.  (of  Sacred  Theology,  1847-1881,  emeri- 
tus 1881  to  the  present),  1836-1^47;  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.  D.,  1848-1879;  Rev. 
William  Jewett  Tucker,  d.  d.,  1879 ,  in  office. 

The  Brown  Professorship  of  Sacred  Ecclesiastical  History  (of  Sacred  Rhet- 
oric from  1819  to  1824),  endowed  1819:  Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.  D.,  1819-1828; 
Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D.,  1829-1853;  Rev.  William  Greenough  Thayer  Shedd, 
1).  D.,  LL.  D.,  1853-1862;  Rev.  Egbert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.  D.,  1863  ,  in  office. 

The  Hitchcock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  axd  Hebrew  Literature,  endowed 
1857,  maintained  as  a  seminary  professorship  from  1837  to  1857 :  Rev.  Bela  Bates 
Edwards,  D.  D.,  1837-1848  ("  associate"  professor,  1848-1852) ;  Rev.  Elijah  Porter 
Barrows,  D.  d.,  185.^1866;  Rev.  Charles  Marsh  Mead,  ph.  d.,  d.  d.,  1866-1882; 
Rev.  George  Foote  Moore,  D.  d.,  1883 ,  in  office. 

Smith  Professorship  of  Theology,  etc.,  in  a  special  course,  1868-1879;  of  Bmu- 
calTheology  from  1882,  endowed  1868:  Rev.  John  Lord  Taylor,  D.  D.,  1868-1879; 
Rev.  Edward  Young  Hincks,  d.  d.,  1882  ,  in  office. 

Jones  Professorsihp  of  Eix)cution,  endowed  1868:  Rev.  John  Wesley  ChnrchiU, 
1868 ,  in  office. 

Stone  Professorship  of  the  Relations  of  Citristianitt  to  the  Secuiab 

Sciences,  endowed  1878:  Rev.  John  Putnam  Gulliver,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  1878 , 

in  office. 

Tayix)r  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theoi/kiy  and  History,  at  present  assigned 
to  Biblical  History  and  Orientai.  Archeoumjy,  endowed  1872-89?  Rev.  John 
Phelps  Taylor,  1882  ,  in  office. 
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Besides  these  professors  mauy  assistant  instructors  and  teachers  have 
been  employed,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  ill  health  and  sometimes 
on  account  of  the  temporary  absence  of  certain  professors,  and  again 
in  departments  in  which  no  permanent  professorship  had  been  provided. 
The  endowed  lectureships  on  foreign  missions  and  Congregationalism, 
have  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  denomination 
and  have  occasioned  the  publication  of  many  valuable  books.  A  course 
of  lectures  is  given  annually  on  the  Winkley  foundation  for  advanced 
students,  by  eminent  professors  and  preachers,  selected  from  various 
denominations  for  their  attainments  in  some  department  which  has  a 
theological  interest.  The  recent  appointments  have  been  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Nevin,  D.  d.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  d.  d..  Prof.  Theo- 
dore W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  John  Williams  Burgess,  ll.  d..  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  d.  d.,  ll.  d..  Prof.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  D.  so., 
and  President  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  d.  d. 

The  library  was  for  nearly  60  years  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  trustees  or 
professors,  some  of  the  students  being  acting  librarians,  but  in  1866  the 
present  librarian,  Rev.  William  Ladd  Ropes,  was  appointed  to  give  his 
time  exclusively  to  it,  and  under  the  present  methods  of  hbrary  admin- 
istration several  assistants  are  employed.  The  annual  increase  of  books 
is  about  one  thousand  volumes. 

An  independent  church  was  organized  in  the  theological  seminary  in 
1816,  and  from  that  time  the  professors  ex  officio  have  been  its  pastors. 
Worship  was  held  at  first  in  Phillips  Hall,  but  afterwards  in  the  build- 
ing erected  by  Captain  Bartlet,  where  was  also  the  hbrary  and  the 
lecture  rooms.  In  1866  Brechin  Hall  was  erected  for  the  library.  In 
1875  a  separate  chapel  was  built  for  the  Sunday  congregation,  and  in 
1879  the  Bartlet  building  was  reconstructed  for  the  use  of  the  seminary 
classes.  The  church  was  reorganized  in  1865,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
Congregational  church,  though  it  has  many  anomalous  features.  The 
pastors  as  such  receive  no  salary;  they  are  not  chosen  by  the  congrega- 
tion, nor  installed  by  a  council ;  there  is  no  parish ;  all  the  property 
belongs  to  the  trustees  of  PhiUips  Academy.  OflBcers  and  pupils  of  the 
two  institutions  are  assigned  sittings  without  charge,  and  the  pew  rents 
paid  by  all  others  are  used  by  the  trustees  for  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  services. 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  seminary,  though  having  but  little  or- 
ganic connection  with  it,  has  been  the  Andover  Press.  It  has  been,  and 
was  de-signed  to  be,  not  simply  an  industrial  enterprise,  but  also  an  edu- 
cational and  religious  force.  The  main  part  of  its  work  through  all  its 
early  history  was  the  printing  and  publishing  of  reUgious  literature. 
When  Professor  Stuart  was  making  his  Hebrew  Grammar  he  was  in 
daily  supervision  of  the  compositors.  At  his  instance  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages began  to  be  printed  here,  as  many  as  eleven  in  number,  and  in 
1821  Rev.  Dr.  John  Codman  made  a  donation  to  the  seminary  for  the 
purchase  of  fonts  of  type  for  work  in  the  Eastern  languages.    The  prin- 
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cipal  of  the  academy  and  the  professors  in  the  seminary  are  still  the 
"syndics  of  the  Oodman  j>ress."  Some  learned  societies  have  their 
transactions  printed  here  or  send  here  for  the  use  of  types  whic^h  are 
not  found  elsewhere  in  tliis  <*<>nntry.  Messrs.  Flagg,  Gould,  Newman, 
Draper,  whose  names  have  been  successively  identified  with  this  press, 
printed  ^nd  issued,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  400,000  copies  of  the 
works  of  Andover  professors,  besides  many  volumes  of  commentaries 
and  other  works  of  a  theological  charaeter.  The  American  Tract  So- 
ciety printed  its  first  tracts  here.  The  first  teraptTance  newspaper, 
"The  Journal  of  Humanity,^  was  started  hero  in  1829.  "The  Bibheal 
Repository''  was  printed  here  for  a  time,  and  "The  BibUotheca  Sacra'' 
was  published  here  for  40  years.  At  present  the  city  seldom  sends  to 
the  country  to  have  its  books  printed,  and  the  country  frequently  re- 
sorts to  the  city.  "The  Andover  Review,"  the  organ  of  some  of  the 
Andover  professors  since  1883,  is  printed  in  Boston,  and  "The  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra"  has  migrated  to  the  West,  but  Mr.  Draper  still  publishes 
a  substantial  list  of  valuable  books,  and  the  "Andover  publications" 
are  increasing  in  number  every  year. 

Like  many  other  educational  institutions  the  Andover  schools  have 
a  quiet  resting  place  for  their  dejul.  Just  east  of  the  seminary  build- 
ings, in  a  small  inclosure  sloping  to  the  north  and  west,  in  fiill  view  of 
the  New  Hampshire  hills,  is  the  green  field  in  which  are  buried  Pro- 
fessors Woods,  Stuart,  Porter,  Justin  Edwards,  Bela  B.  Edwards, 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  John  L.  Taylor,  and  E.  P.  Barrows;  Principals  Osgood 
JohnsoTi,  and  Samuel  II.  Taylor;  Professor  Bobbins,  of  Middlebnry  Col- 
lege; President  Leonaixl  Woods,  jr.,  of  Bowdoin  College;  Prof,  Hiram 
Mead,  of  Oberlin  Seminary ;  Pn>f.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary;  I^of.  M.  Stuart  Phelps,  of  Smith  College ;  Prof. 
George  C.Merrill, of  Washburn  (3ollege  and  Phillips  Academy;  Messrs. 
James  S.  Eaton  and  George  H.  Taylor,  teachers  in  the  academy;  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Wisner,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Jackson,  Mr.  Daniel  Noyes,  and  Hon- 
John  Aiken,  of  the  trustees;  Samuel  Farrar,  trustee,  treasurer,  confiden- 
tial friend,  and  adviser  of  the  "original  founders,"  and  himself  a  liberal 
donor;  John  Dove  and  Frederic  H.  Taylor,  benefactors;  many  women 
and  children,  clergymen  and  laymen  variously  connected  with  this  com- 
munity, and,  most  pathetic  of  all,  a  row  of  gravels  of  students  who  fell 
sick  and  died  here,  most  of  them  far  from  their  homes  and  in  the  earlier 
days  before  swift  conveyance  made  it  possible  that  they  should  be  buried 
with  their  fathers. 
The  present  staff  of  the  seminary  (1801)  is  as  follows: 
Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  i>rofessor  emeritus  (1881)  of 
Christian  theology;  Rev.  Egbei*t  C.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  Brown  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical hist^)ry  and  president  of  the  faculty;  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Stone  professor  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the 
secular  scienc(*s  (assigned  to  library  work  in  1891);  Rev.  William  J. 
Tucker,  d.  d.,  Bartlet  professor  of  sa<*Ted   rhetoric,  and  lei^turer  <m 
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pastoral  theology;  Eev.  Jolin  Phelps  Taylor,  Taylor  professor  of  Bibli- 
cal theology  and  history,  assigned  to  the  department  of  Biblical  history 
and  oriental  archaeology;  Rev.  John  Wesley  Chnrchill,  Jones  professor 
of  elocution;  Rev.  George  Harris,  D.  D.,  Abbot  professor  of  Christian 
theology;  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Hincks,  D.  D.,  Smith  professor  of  Biblical 
theology;  Rev.  William  H.  Ryder,  "associate^  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture; Rev.  George  F.  Moore,  d.  d.,  Hitchcock  professor  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  literature;  Rev.  William  L.  Ropes,  librarian;  Rev.  Selah 
Merrill,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  curator  of  the  Biblical  museum;  Prof.  N.  S.  Sholer, 
D.  D.,  Winkley  lecturer  on  modem  science  and  religious  beliefs;  Rev.  F. 
F.  EUinwood,  D.  d.,  Hyde  lecturer  on  comparative  religion;  Rev.  Emory 
H.  Bradford,  d.  d.,  Southworth  lecturer  on  English  Congregationalism. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Field,  CIosb  of  18S4,  farw^erljf  Profe$9or  in  Amherst  CoUmg^,^ 
THE  BEGINNINGS  OP  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  origin  of  institutions.  The  beginnings 
of  the  great  universities — such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge  in 
England — are  shrouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  now  known  that  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  by  Alfired  the  Great  is  mythical 
It  is  not  so  with  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America.  We  know 
their  origin;  and  the  history  of  their  early  struggles  and  efforts  to  im- 
part a  liberal  e<lucatiou  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 

This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  history  of  Amherst  College.*    Though 

>  I  desire  to  express  my  great  indebtedness  in  the  preparation  of  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Amherst  College  to  the  very  ftdl  and  elaborate  history 
of  the  college  by  Prof.  William  S.  Tyler,  which  is  extended  as  Sbx  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Seelye.  Without  that  work  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
write  what  I  have  written.  Any  one  who  wishes  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
college  will  find  it  there  presented  in  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  form.  I  fear 
that  the  necessity  of  being  brief  has  prevented  my  doing  full  justice  to  some  depart- 
ments of  the  college  ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

T.  P.  Fixu>. 

Amhkrst,  Mass.,  November ^  1889. 

9LI8T  OF  PRINCIPAL  PUBLIC ATION8  RELATING  TO  HISTORY  OF  AMBER8T  OOZmJLEBE. 
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Power  and  Progress  of  Cultivated  Mind.     By  R.  W.  Marsh.     [Article  in  Potter^ 
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Evolution  of  a  College  Republic.    By  Mrs.  S.  Houghton.     [Article  in  Education, 

April,  1886.] 
Preparation  for  Citizenship  at  Amherst  College.     By  Prof.  Anson  D.  Morse.     [Arti* 

cle  in  Education,  December,  1888.] 
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it  has  grown  to  be  a  great  institution  its  beginnings  were  small,  and  its 
founders  had  to  be  men  of  self-denial  and  courage  and  faith. 

Amherst  College  originated  in  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  to  have  a  college  near  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  where  the  students  should  be  free  from  the  temptations  of  a  large 
city,  where  the  expenses  of  an  education  should  not  be  beyond  the  means 
of  those  who  had  but  little  money,  and  where  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  should  be  of  a  decidedly  Christian  character.  Even  in  the 
last  century  efforts  were  made  to  found  a  college  in  Hampshire  County, 
in  Massachusetts,  efforts  that  were  opposed,  at  that  time,  by  some  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  which  were 
wholly  discontinued  when  attention  was  turned  so  intensely  to  the 
X)olitical  affairs  which  issued  in  the  American  revolution.  But  early  in 
the  present  century  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  another  college  awoke 
again.  Harvard  college  was  thought  to  be  too  near  Boston.  The  ex- 
pense of  living  there  was  too  great  for  the  many  who  desired  a  cx)l- 
legiate  education,  and  the  college  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination  of  Christians.  Williams  College  would 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  people,  but  it  was  far  away  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  State.  It  was  at  that  time  difl^cult  of  access, 
and  attracted  students  rather  from  i^ew  York  and  Vermont  than  from 
Massachusetts.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  feeling  that 
somewhere  in  Hampshire  County  was  the  place  for  a  new  college.  Many 
distinguished  men  who  had  been  themselves  identified  with  educational 
interests  had  lived  in  that  county,  such  as  Jonathan  Edwards  in  North- 
amptop  and  Noah  Webster  in  Amherst.  Professor  Tyler  in  his  His- ' 
tory  of  Amherst  College  says: 

Hampshire  County  has  long  been  the  banner  county  of  the  State  in  its  educational 
and  religions  history.  Statistics  show  that  it  exceeds  any  other  county  in  the  pro- 
portion both  of  its  coUege  students  and  church  members,  and  whether  as  cause  or 
effect,  or  more  likely  both  cause  and  effect,  of  this,  it  is  now  equally  distinguished 
for  the  number  and  character  of  its  higher  educational  institutions. 

The  ministers  of  Franklin  County,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Shelbume 
May  18, 1815,  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  a  literary  institution  of 
high  order  ought  to  be  established  in  Hampshire  County,  and  that  the 
town  of  Amherst  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  eligible  place  for  it. 
Their  early  efforts  for  a  literary  institution  in  Hampshire  County  resulted 
in  the  first  place  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in  jlmherst,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  year  1816,  and  which  became  at  once,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years  to  be,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  academies  of  the  State.  This  academy  was  open  to  the 
admission  of  both  sexes.  Many  who  became  men  of  great  influence  re- 
ceived a  part  of  their  education  there;  and  of  women  mention  may  be 
made  of  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary,  who  was  a  pupil  at  Amherst  Aca<lemy  in  1821. 

But  an  academy,  as  ordinarily  endowed,  did  not  fully  meet  the  wants 
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of  tlioso  interested  in  education  in  cent  rid  Miissiicliusetts.  It  was  i>ro- 
l>osed,  at  first,  to  raise  a  fund  for  tlie  academy  as  an  aid  to  indigent 
young  men  who  wisbe<l  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  that  would  tit 
tbem  for  tbe  Cbristain  ministry,  and  to  a]>point  a  professor  of  languages 
for  tbeir  instructor.  But  furtber  consideration  led  tbe  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  see  tbat  more  tban  tbis  would  be  necessary  to  give  sucb  an 
e<luea*tion  as  tbe  Cbristian  ministry  rerpiired;  and  their  plans  were 
enlarged  to  secure  a  fund  tbat  sboidd  be  tbe  btusis  of  an  institution  of 
a  bigber  grade  tban  an  aeademy — an  institution  wbicb,  indeed,  in  their 
tbeir  tbougbt  of  it,  was  Airtually  a  college. 

In  the  year  1818  a  constitution  was  adopted  by  tbe  tnistees  of  Am- 
herst Academy,  for  tbe  raising  and  management  of  a  fund  of  at^least 
$50,000,  for  tbe  classical  education  of  indigent  young  men  of  piety  and 
talents  for  the  Cbristian  ministry.  This  constitution  states  with  great 
particularity  how  this  money,  when  raised,  is  to  be  controlled  and  ap- 
propriated. ISo  persons  could  have  been  more  careful  and  exact  in 
their  specifications  if  they  had  i)roi>osed  to  raise  and  use  $50,000,000 
than  were  these  friends  of  education  in  tbeir  puri>ose  to  raise  and  man- 
age $50,000  for  tbe  noble  ends  they  had  in  view.  And,  indeed,  the 
effort  to  raise  $50,000  at  tbat  time  required  more  faith  and  courage 
tban  would  the  attempt  to  raise  a  million  for  suc^b  an  object  now.  But 
tbeir  jmrpose  did  not  slumber  in  tbe  mind.  They  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  tbeir  efforts  were,  after  astonishing  zeal  and  perseverance 
and  self  denial,  crowned  with  success.  In  July,  1818,  a  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  8ubs(;riptions  to  tbis  charity  fund,  reported 
that  tbe  money  and  other  property  amounted,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to 
$51,404.  Tbis  charity  fund  may  bo  said  t^i  be  tbe  basis  of  Amherst 
College,  for  though  it  was  raised  by  tbe  trustt^es  of  Amherst  Academy 
it  was  really  intended  to  be  tbe  foundation  of  a  college,  and  has  always 
been  a  part  of  tbe  permanent  fiinds  of  Amherst  College,  kept  sacredly 
from  all  other  funds  for  tbe  specific  object  for  wbicb  it  was  given.  A 
special  board  of  overseers  have  charge  of  tbis  fund,  and  vigilantly 
inspect  and  direct  its  investments  and  disbursements. 

By  tbe  constitution  and  by-laws  of  tbis  fund,  one-sixth  of  the  intere^ 
is  to  be  added  annually  to  tbe  princii)al,  so  tbat  it  has  now  (1889) 
reached  the  sum  of  about  $82,000.  Tbis  was  for  many  years  the  only 
permanent  fund^  of  Amherst  College,  and  without  tbis  it  would  have 
seemexl  impossible  at  one  time  to  preserve  tbe  very  existence  of  the 
college.  So  Amherst  College  grew  out  of  Amherst  Academy,  and  was 
built  x)ennanently  on  tbe  charity  fund  rais(Hl  l)y  tbe  trustees  of  that 
academy. 

But  tbe  sum  of  $50,000  is  a  very  insufiicient  pecuniary  basis  for  a 
collegiate  institution.  Professors'  salaries  are  to  be  paid,  buildings  to 
be  erected,  a  library  to  be  gathered,  pbilosopbical  apparatus  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  many  other  things  to  be  done  tbat  call  for  tbe  use  of  niuoh 
money.    The  founders  of  Amherst  College  had  no  narrow  views  of  edu- 
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cation.  They  intended  to  have  an  lustitutiou  at  Amherst  that  wouUl 
furnish  as  good  an  education  as  eouhl  be  obtained  at  any  institution  in 
the  land.  Although  their  primary  object  was  to  fit  young  men  for  tho^ 
Christian  ministry  they  believed  the  Christian  ministry  demanded  for 
its  successful  work  the  largest  and  most  liberal  education  possible  to 
be  obtained.  They  intended  to  provide  means  for  giving  as  good  a 
classical,  mathematical,  philosophical,  as  well  as  Christian  education  as 
could  possibly  be  famished.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  do  but  little 
toward  giving  what  they  desired  to  give  to  students.  The  times  were 
hard;  money  was  scarce;  large  fortunes,  even  as  fortunes  were  then 
estimated,  were  rare  in  the  Christian  community.  But  thcdif&culties 
and  obstacles  they  saw  before  them  did  not  discourage  nor*daunt  them. 
They  went  forward  Avith  a  faith  that  could  remove  mountains. 

Although  the  charity  fhnd  of  $50,000  had  been  received  in  1818,  it 
was  not  till  1830  that  the  recipient  felt  justified  in  going  forwanl  to 
erect  buildings  for  a  college  in  Amherst.  Efforts  were  made  for  the 
.removal  of  Williams  College  from  Williamstown  to  Hampshire  County, 
and  to  have  the  charity  fund  used  in  connection  with  that  college;  and, 
if  that  were  done,  it  was  not  certain  that  Amherst  could  be  regarded  as 
the  best  location  for  the  college.  But  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
decided  that  Williams  College  could  not  bo  removed  from  WiUiamstown, 
and  nothing  remained  but  for  the  friends  of  the  new  institution  to  go  on 
with  their  plans  for  locating  it  at  Amherst.  A  lot  of  land,  contjiining  10 
acr3S,  on  which  buildings  might  be  erected,  was  given  by  Elijah  Dick- 
inson, esq.,  of  Amherst,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  a  building  of 
brick,  100  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  four  stories  in  height,  was  erecte<L 
The  erection  of  this  first  building  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  work  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Amherst  and  the  neighboring  villages. 
So  eager  were  they  in  their  desire  for  a  college  that  they,  in  large  num- 
bers, gave  their  gratuitous  labor  for  this  object.  People  from  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Pelham  sent  stone  for  its  foundation  from  their  quarries 
of  granite;  lime,  sand,  and  lumber  were  freely  i)rovided.  The  farmers 
ftirnished  teams  and  laborers,  and  on  the  hill  where  the  college  is  situ- 
ated were  voluntary  workmen  in  abundance,  toiling  by  day  and  camp- 
ing on  the  ground  by  night,  ready  for  early  work  in  the  morning.  Never 
was  more  eitthusiasm  manifested  by  any  i)eople  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  learning. 

Noah  Webster,  who  was  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Amherst  Academy,  says: 

Notwithstanding  the  building  comuuttee  had  no  funds  for  erecting  the  building,  not 
even  a  cent,  except  what  were  to  bo  derived  from  gratuities  in  labor,  material,  and 
provisions,  yet  they  prosecuted  the  work  with  untiring  diligence.  Repeatedly  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  their  means  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  notify 
the  president  of  the  board  that  they  could  go  no  further.  On  these  occasions  the 
president  caUed  together  the  trustees,  or  a  number  of  them,  who,  by  subscriptions  of 
their  own  and  by  renewed  solicitatious  for  voluntary  contributions;  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  prosecute  their  work. 
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This  first  college  ediiice  was  ready  for  occupation  and  dedicated  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1821.  In  the  month  of  May,  1821,  Eev.  Zepha- 
niah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  trustees  of 
Amherst  Acmlemy  president  of  the  new  institution.  Dr.  Moore  was, 
at  that  time,  president  of  Williams  College.  He  ha<l  thought  it  desir- 
able  that  Williams  College  should  be  removed  to  a  more  central  part  of 
the  State,  and  when  he  found  that  that  could  not  be  done  he  resigned 
the  office  of  president  of  Williams  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  insti- 
tution at  Amherst.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
institution  should  not  be  limited  in  its  students  to  those  who  were  indi- 
gent or  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  but  that  it  might  be  open  to 
any  who  wfshe<l  to  obtain  a  classical  edu(»ation,  and  that  the  education 
should  not  be  inferior  to  that  given  by  any  of  the  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  trustees  agreed  with  the  views  of  President  Moore  on  that 
subject,  and  gave  notice  that  young  men  who  expected  to  defiray  the 
expenses  of  their  education  would  be  admitted  to  the  collegiate  institu- 
tion on  terms  essentially  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  admission 
into  other  colleges  in  New  England. 

About  a  month  after  Dr.  Moore  had  been  chosen  i)resident  of  the  in- 
stitution, Gamaliel  S.  Olds  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  Joseph  Esterbrook  professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  The  inauguration  of  the  i>resident  occurred  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1821,  and  on  the  next  day  the  college  was  organized 
and  oi)ened  with  the  admission  of  47  students,  some  into  each  of  the 
four  regular  classes,  '^a  larger  number,  I  believe,''  says  Dr.  Humjihrej, 
'*than  ever  had  been  matriculate<l  on  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  any 
new  college."  Of  this  luimber  15  followed  Dr.  Moore  from  WiUiams 
College  to  Amherst,  partly,  perhaps,  from  aft'ection  for  Dr.  Moore^  and 
partly  because  they  thought  Amherst  the  better  place  for  a  college. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  of  Amhef  st  College. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION   OF   PRESIDENT  MOOEE. 

Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  was  Dom 
in  Palmer,  Mass.,  November  20,  1770.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1 793.  On  leaving  college  he  became  principal  of  an  aead 
emy  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  for  one  year.  He  then  studied  theolo^^Y 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  of  Connecticut,  atid,  on  completing  his  theological 
studies,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Congregational  Church  in 
Leicester,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  till  1811,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  College.  For  4  years  he  was  a 
highly  successful  and  influential  instructor  in  that  college.  In  1815  be 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Williams  College,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  collegiate  institution  at  Amherst 

President  Moore  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  place  to  which  he  w;4* 
called.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  for  his  day,  in  the  classical  langnage^ 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  sciences.     H« 
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had  comprehensive  views  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  a  true  liberal 
education.  He  was  himself  a  practical  and  efficient  instructor.  He  com- 
bined a  remarkable  dignity  of  character  with  suavity  of  manner.  He 
maintained  authority,  but  ruled  mainly  by  gentleness  and  love.  He  was 
popular  with  students,  as  was  seen  in  the  fact  of  his  drawing  students 
with  him  to  Amherst  when  he  left  Williamstown. 

It  would  seem  as  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  the  advantages 
for  an  education  must  have  been  very  imperfect.  But  there  was  at  first 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  the  professor  of  languages,  and  a  tutor, 
Mr.  Lucius  Field.  The  president  gave  instructions  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  rhetoric.  In  these  branches  of  study  the  stu- 
dents found  the  main  things  requisite  for  mental  culture  and  discipline. 
Their  teachers  were  competent  instructors  in  their  departments.  The 
students  came  to  Amherst  because  they  wanted  an  education  and  were 
willing  to  work  for  it.  They  brought  with  them  no  surplus  of  money 
and  they  were  not  obliged  to  spend  much  money.  They  could  obtain 
board  in  the  village  for  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  week.  Wood  for  fuel  cost 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  cord,  and  they  could  saw  and  split  it  for  themselves. 
Term  bills  were  about  $10  a  term.  Young  men  with  very  limited  pecu- 
niary  means  could  come  to  Amherst  and  get  a  good  education,  and 
they  did  come.  The  number  of  students  rapidly  increased.  While  the 
college  opened  in  1821  with  47  students,  in  the  second  year  it  more  than 
doubled  that  number,  having  98.  Events  proved  that  the  college  met 
a  decided  want  in  the  community.  In  the  second  year  another  building 
was  erected  to  provide  rooms  for  the  increasing  number  of  students. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  college  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  who  was  on^ 
of  the  earliest  teachers  in  our  country  of  botany,  geology,  and  other 
natural  sciences,  and  whose  Manual  of  Botany  had  a  wide  circulation, 
became  a  lecturer  in  the  college  on  chemistry  and  other  branches,  and 
gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the  study  of  natural  sciences  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  college.  It  was  with  much  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
that  the  college  began  its  course  under  the  administration  of  President 
Moore,  and  it  was  going  forward  most  successfully  when  Dr.  Moore 
was  very  suddenly  attacked  with  disease  and  died  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1823,  after  having  presided  over  the  college  only  about  two  years. 

His  death  was  the  cause  of  deep  grief  to  the  students  and  the  friends 
of  the  college  generally.  It  was  felt  that  a  severe  blow  had  fallen  upon 
the  youthfid  institution,  and  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  departed  president. 

Dr.  Moore,  in  his  brief  presidency,  did  a  good  work  for  the  college. 
He  gathered  to  it  a  body  of  able  and  excellent  young  men.  He  inspired 
them  with  a  love  of  knowledge;  and  more  than  that,  he  made  them  feel 
that  a  good  Christian  character  was  better  than  the  largest  acquisitions 
of  knowledge.  He  intensified  the  religious  purpose  which  the  founders 
of  the  college  had  in  view,  and  in  the  short  term  of  his  presidency  aided 
in  training  a  number  of  young  men  who  became  eminent  as  teachers, 
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niiiiiht^TM  of  the  gosjiel,  and  men  of  science,  aniou^  whom  may  be  men- 
iUmMl  David  (X  Allen,  a  missionary,  and  author  of  a  UiKtoiry  of  India, 
Bi'Ia  B.  Edwards,  professor  at  Andover,  and  Profs.  Ebenezer  S.  Snell 
and  ('harl«*s  U.  Sbepard,  who  taught  many  generations  of  students  in 
the  natural  sciences. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY. 

Although  the  friends  of  the  college  were  much  discouraged  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Moore,  yet  their  attention  was  very  soon  turned  unani- 
m<iusly  to  the  Il4*v.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as  a 
suitable  jiermm  for  a  successor.  Dr.  Humphrey  had  not  l)een  a  practi- 
cal  e<lucator,  as  Dr.  Mcmre  had  been.  He  had  not  much  experience 
in  instnictiug  and  managing  young  men;  but  he  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  8UiM»rior  abilities;  a  successful  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  par- 
ishes of  the  8tate,  a  gwKl  preacher,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  man  deeply  in- 
tiTcsteil  in  missions,  temperance,  and  all  the  great  moral  and  religions 
enteq»ris4*s  of  the  chinch,  and  one  who  had  ab'eady  evinced  a  heartfelt 
desire  for  the  growth  and  pnKsperity  of  Amherst  College.  He  was 
tluTcfore  chosen  in  July,  1823,  to  be  the  succesvsor  of  I>r.  Moore, 

Hitman  Humphrey  was  born  in  West  Simsbury,  Conn,,  March  20, 
1770.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1803,  studied  theology  with 
Uev.  Asaliel  Hooker,  of  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
OctolH^r,  1806.  He  was  settled  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  March  11,  1807, 
where  he  remained  10  years,  when  he  was  called  to  V\e  First  Church,  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was  pastor  6  years. 

Dr.  Iluuiphrey  came  to  Amherst  in  the  maturity  of  his  jwwers.  But 
not  having  the  experience  of  Dr.  Moore,  and  wanting  some  of  the  more 
courtly  ways  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  at  first  unfavorably  compared 
with  him,  but  when  the  writer  of  the  present  sketch,  who  graduated  in 
1H«'34,  was  in  college,  .no  one  in  the  faculty  was  more  revered  and  hon- 
oTiHl  than  Dr.  Humphrey.  In  accepting  the  presidency  he  took  ui)on 
himself  a  great  burden  of  responsibility,  and  it  required  peculiar  skill 
and  influence  to  establish  on  a  solid  foundation  and  carry  forward  suc- 
cessfully the  affairs  of  that  young  institution  at  that  day.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Humphrey  that  he  succeeded  as  remarkably  as  he 
did.  When  ho  gave  his  inaugural  address  it  was  seen  that  at  all  events 
he  had  the  true  views  of  education,  and  knew  how  to  express  them. 
(^(Ttainly  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  addresses  made  in  our  country 
that  contain  more  practical  wisdom  and  solid  sense  than  the  address  of 
Dr.  rtumphrey  at  his  inauguration  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

The  number  of  students  when  Dr.  Humphrey  became  president  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Amherst  College  was  wonderftilly  jjopu- 
lar.  But  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  its  success  was  that  it  m  as  without 
a  charter  from  the  State,  by  which  it  could  confer  academical  degrees 
upon  its  graduates.    Men-  might  go  from  the  institution  with  as  good 
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an  education  as  Harvard  could  give,  but  could  have  no  such  diploma 
as  could  be  had  from  Harvard  or  Williams.  Dr.  Humphrey  and  the. 
ta*ustees  of  Amherst  College  felt  that  such  a  condition  of  things  must 
be  remedied  as  speedily  as  possible.  During  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Moore  eflbrts  were  made  to  obtain  a  charter,  but  without  success.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Dr.  Humphrey  more  urgent  and 
persistent  efforts  were  made  for  the  same  object.  It  seems  strange  to 
us  now  that  there  should  have  been  any  objection  to  giving  a  charter 
to  such  an  institution  as  Amherst  College.  But  many  objections  were 
presented  and  vehemently  urged.  It  was  maintained  by  the  friends  of 
both  Harvard  and  Williams  that  no  other  college  was  needed  in  the 
State,  and  that  chartering  another  college  would  withdraw  students 
from  those  colleges,  and  so  be  an  injury  to  them.  * 

Even  the  friends  of  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  opposed  the  giv 
ing  a  charter  to  Amherst,  because  many  of  the  students  from  Massa- 
chusetts went  to  Brown,  and  it  would  iiyure  that  university.  Some 
maintained  that  the  endowments  at  Amherst  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  hope  that  a  college  would  be  prosperous  there,  and  that  there 
would  soon  be  application  to  the  State  for  pecuniary  aid. 

But  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  Amherst  arose  from  the  thought  that 
it  was  an  institution  designed  primarily  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Harvard  was  governed  by  the  Unitarians, 
and  the  Unitarian  controversy  was  at  its  height.  The  Unitarians,  par- 
ticulary  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  they  had  a  preponderat- 
ing influence,  were  set  against  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the  State 
that  should  be  under  Trinitarian  influences.  The  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  were,  many  of  them,  men 
of  high  intellectual  culture,  who  exerted  great  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  they  succeeded  for  a  time  in  keeping  the  legislature  from 
granting  a  charter  to  Amherst  College.  Bitter  speeches  were  made 
against  the  institution  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  ])ersist- 
ent  efforts  put  forth  to  stir  the  enmity  of  the  people  against  it.  But  the 
bitter  speeches  and  the  inimical  efforts  only  increased  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  friends  of  the  coUege  and  raised  up  for  it  new  friends,  some  even 
among  the  Unitarians  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  who  felt 
that  a  college  was  needed  in  that  region,  and  that  the  opposition  to 
Amherst  was  wholly  unjust.  Even  the  x)olitical  complexion  of  the  leg- 
islature was  changed  somewhat  by  the  fhends  of  Amherst,  for  they 
determined  to  vote  for  those  men  and  that  party  that  would  be  favora- 
ble to  Amherst.  And  at  last  a  legislature  was  secured  that  voted  to 
give  Amherst  a  charter.  That  was  in  February,  1825.  It  is  said  that 
William  T.  Eustis,  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  opx)osition  to  the  candidate  of  the  Federal  party  by 
the  votes  of  the  friends  of  Amherst.  And  when,  after  the  election,  he 
'was  taunted  by  Mr.  Otis,  the  Federal  candidate,  with  favoring  orthodoxy 
in  order  to  get  the  votes  of  the  orthodox  people,  he  replied  that  he  did 
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believe  in  the  doctrine  of  election.  In  order  to  satisfy  some  of  the  hos- 
tile elements  of  the  legislature,  it  was  found  necessary  to  agree  that  five 
out  of  the  seventeen  trustees  should  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
legislature  in  convention  of  both  houses,  a  provision  that  was  after  some 
years  changed  so  as  to  permit  these  five  to  be  chosen  by  the  alomni  of 
the  college. 

The  stem  opposition  that  had  been  manifested  in  some  quarters  to 
the  college  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  to  it,  and  Amherst  Ck)l- 
lege  was  increasing  in  the  number  of  its  student  all  the  time  that  this 
opi)osition  was  showing  itself. 

Still  the  institution  was  suiiering  greatly  from  want  of  money,  and 
much  of  the  time  of  President  Humphrey  and  some  of  the  other  officers 
of  the  college  had  to  be  spent  in  efforts  to  raise  the  i>ecuniary  means 
requisite  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise  successfully.  The  legislature 
of  the  State  was  urged  by  petition  to  grant  pecuniary  assistance,  as 
such  assistance  had  been  given  to  Harvard  and  Williams  and  other 
literary  insti^tions,  but  the  petition  was  for  .many  years  rejected. 
Then  the  friends  of  the  college  rallied  and  f  he  sum  of  $50,000  was  ob- 
tained by  subscription  in  1832.  But  that  was  by  no  means  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  college,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  apxKHnt 
financial  agents;  first.  Rev.  William  Tyler,  then  Rev.  Joseph  Vail,  who 
labored  from  1839  to  1845,  and  $50,000  more  were  obtained  in  that  man- 
ner. Thus,  by  self-denials  and  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  college,  it  continued  to  do  its  good  work  during  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Humphrey. 

The  course  of  study  and  discipline  throughout  that  administration 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  all  other  New  England  colleges. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  rhetoric,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  with  something  of  chemistry,  geology,  and 
botany  formed  the  main  branches  of  study.  All  the  students  pursued 
the  same  course  of  study.  There  were  no'  elective  studies.  Th€«« 
were  few  lectures,  except  experimental  ones  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
There  were  regular  study  hours  appointed  for  the  students  and  hours 
for  recitation  or  lecture  for  all  at  the  same  time.  The  chief  business 
of  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  to  see  that  the  student  learned  his  lesson 
well  with  as  little  help  from  the  teacher  as  possible.  The  student 
was  expected  to  work  out  his  translation  and  his  mathematical  prob- 
lems for  himselfc  The  object  of  the  college  was  declared  to  be  not  so 
much  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  as  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  The 
mind  must  learn  how  to  think  and  reason  by  thinking  and  reasoning 
for  itself.  So  every  stimulus  was  applied  to  make  the  pupil  study.  By 
marks  for  excellence,  by  honorary  appointments  at  exhibitions  and 
commencements,  the  ambition  of  the  student  was  appealed  to.  Inci- 
dentally knowledge  was,  of  course,  communicated  by  the  tutor  or  pro- 
fessor.   But  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  object  of  tutor  or  professor  to 
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give  the  student  knowledge,  but  rather  to  see  tliat  the  student  exerted 
his  powers  faithftdly  to  get  the  knowledge  for  himself. 

And  many  excellent  scholars  were  made  in  that  way  and  mental  discip- 
Une  was  acquired.  In  rhetoric  very  little  positive  instruction  was  given ; 
but  the  students  were  required  to  write  many  essays  and  to  engage 
frequently  in  extemporaneous  debates.  The  three  literary  societies, 
"Athenia,''  "Alexandria,'' and  "Social  Union,"  were  in  reality  rhetori- 
cal societies,  so  that  much  work  was  done  of  a  rhetorical  nature,  and  some 
of  the  best  orators  of  the  country,  such  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Richard 
S.  Storrs,  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  and  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  received 
their  training  in  rhetoric  at  Amherst  during  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Humphrey. 

For  the  general  regulation  of  the  college  there  was  the  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the  demand  for  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  Attendance  was  required  in  recitation  room, 
church,  and  chapel.  Little  was  left  to  the  free  will  of  the  student.  The 
professors  were  executive  officers,  and  there  were  penalties  of  fines,  sus- 
pension, or  expulsion  for  disobedience.  Essentially  the  disciplinary 
methods  of  the  school  and  the  academy  were  continued  in  the  college. 
The  students  were  regarded  as  boys  to  be  spurred  to  effort,  encouraged 
to  obedience,  and  restrained  from  evil  w^ys.  Dr.  Humphrey  was  an 
excellent  presiding  officer  for  such  methods.  He  had  good  sense,  good 
judgment,  great  firmness  of  will,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  the 
students.  He  had  the  qualities  to  command  respect  and  veneration,  and 
he  was  inflexible  in  his  determination  to  have  the  laws  of  the  college 
obeyed.  With  refractory  students  he  would  come  into  collision,  but  the 
student  had  to  bend  to  his  authority.  While  Dr.  Humphrey  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  time  went  on  essentially  after  the  old  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  they  were  still  willing  to  try  anything-new  that  would  be 
helpful  in  education.  There  arose  in  the  early  part  of  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Humphrey  a  feeling  among  the  friends  of  the  college,  which  was 
shared  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  that  there  might  be 
a  beneficial  change  in  the  curriculum  of  college  study.  Many  thought 
that  too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute  for  them  the  modern  lan- 
guages, particularly  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  and  devote  more 
time  to  English  literature  and  the  natural  sciences.  Accordingly  a  par- 
allel course  of  study  in  harmony  with  these  views  was  drawn  up  by  the 
faculty  apd  adopted  by  the  trustees  in  1827.  Lnmediately  quite  a  large 
number  of  students  entered  the  college  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
parallel  course,  and  became  students  in  modern  languages  instead  of  the 
ancient  ones;  but  a  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  competent  teachers 
in  modem  languages.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for 
the  two  courses.  Some  of  the  faculty  were  not  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
the  change,  and  the  plan  did  not  secure  so  much  of  the  public  favor  as 
was  expected.    So  affcer  a  trial  of  about  a  year  the  new  plan  was  aban- 
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doned,  and  the  old  ciirriculum,  essentially  that  of  all  the  colleges,  was 
returned  to.  Amherst  was,  1  believe^  the  first  college  to  try  the  dis- 
pensing with  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  collegiate  course,  and  the  exi)eri- 
ment  was  not  successfiil.  Whether  later  trials  in  other  colleges  will 
succeed  better,  time  alone  can  determine. 

The  professors  who  worked  with  Dr.  Humphrey  in  his  administration 
were  young  men,  but  men  of  ability  and  zeal  in  their  calling,  and  some 
of  them,  such  as  Edward  Hit(»hcxK*k,  Ebenezer  S.  Snell,  Jacob  Abbott, 
and  William  S.  Tyler,  became  eminent  in  science  or  literature. 

The  college  prospered  on  the  whole  remarkably  under  Dr.  Humphrey. 
New  buildings — a  dormitory  and  a  chapel — were  erected.  A  good  appa- 
ratus for  experiments  was  obtained  and  the  library  much  enlarged,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
were  begun.  But  the  college  was  all  the  time  cramped  through  want 
of  money,  and  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  education 
in  our  country.  The  president  of  the  college  had  to  bear  the  most  of 
the  burden  of  this.  If  a  college  wants  money,  the  president  must  get 
it,  and  President  Humphrey  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  all  that  was 
needed.  Some,  moreover,  began  to  say  that  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  were  too  rigid  and  authoritative,  and  that  the  democratic 
spirit  of  our  country  required  a  less  monarchical  system  of  government. 
Expenses  of  education  were  increasing  at  Amherst.  Subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, such  as  slavery,  divided  the  students  into  parties.  For  these, 
and  other  reasons,  about  the  year  1840,  Amherst  seemed  to  be  losing 
somewhat  in  the  favor  of  the  community,  and  after  2  or  3  years,  a 
feeling  arose  that  there  must  bo  a  change  in  the  presidency.  Dr. 
Humphrey  became  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  with  the  manliness  and 
self-respect  which  were  his,  he  determined  to  resign  the  position  which 
he  had  held  with  so  much  abUity  and  success.  In  the  year  1844  he 
gave  his  resignation  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  it  was  accepted. 
But  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Amherst  that  it  had,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
chartered  existence,  a  man  at  its  head  so  wise,  so  faithful,  so  zealous, 
so  broad  in  his  views  of  education,  and  so  comprehensive,  philanthropic, 
and  Christian  in  his  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  The 
alumni  of  Amherst  College  do  well  to  keep  in  reverential  memory  the 
name  of  Heman  Humphrey. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PBESIDENT  HITCHCOCK. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Humphrey's  resignation  the  linancial  condition 
of  the  college  was  such  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  reputation 
and  fitness  for  the  place  who  was  willing  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Amherst  College.  Professor  Park,  of  Andover,  was  chosen,  but 
declined  the  appointment.  Professor  Shepard,  of  Bangor  Theolo^cal 
Seminary,  was  then  chosen,  but  he  also  declined  the  appointment. 
Then  Qr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  a  professor  in  the  college,  was  elected, 
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and  although  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  had  not  the  peculiar 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  president  of  a  college,  yet  it  was  found, 
after  trial,  that  no  better  appointment  could  possibly  have  been  made. 

Edward  Hitchcock  was  bom  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1793.  He 
was  principal  of  the  academy  in  his  native  place,  1815-1818  5  was  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Conway  4  years;  was  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Amherst  College  August  23,  1825, 
and  was  chosen  president  of  the  college  December  11,  1844. 

Thus  Br.  Hitchcock  had  been  for  nearly  20  years  connected  with  the 
government  and  instruction  of  the  college  when  he  became  its  president. 
He  had  seen  its  growth  from  the  first,  and  identified  himself  with  its 
history.  During  that  time  he  had  become  eminent  as  a  geologist,  was 
State  geologist  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  written  and  published  much 
not  only  on  geology  but  on  other  branches  of  science.  He  had  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Harvard  University,  and  had  acquired 
reputation  as  a  scientist  in  Europe. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  Dr.  Hitchcock  might  not  hold  a  suflficiently 
firm  hand  in  the  government  of  the  college,  but  the  time  had  come  for 
an  administration  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  from  that  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey. Dr.  Hitchcock  did  not  hke  to  use  severe  measures;  he  preferred 
milder  ones,  but  he  really  governed  the  college  by  the  milder  measures, 
and  governed  it  better  than  it  could  have  been  governed  in  any  other 
way.  Students  reverenced  and  admired  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  his  eminent 
ability  as  a  man  of  science  at  a  time  when  science  was  rapidly  advancing 
and  receiving  increasing  attention  from  year  to  year.  The  scientific  emi- 
nence of  Dr.  Hitchcock  became  more  conspicuous  when  he  was  made 
president  of  Amherst  College,  and  itself  did  much  to  increase  the  repu- 
tation of  the  college  in  this  and  other  lands.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Hitchcock  had  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  peculiarly  requi- 
site in  a  president  of  Amherst  College  at  that  time.  When  he  became 
president  it  was  determined  that  the  college  should  no  longer  run  into 
debt  to  meet  its  current  expenses.  He  proposed  that  the  income  of  the 
college  from  its  invested  property  and  term  bills  should  be  used  to  de- 
fray the  current  expenses  of  the  college  under  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
ident and  professors,  and  if  that  income  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
fall  salaries  of  the  officers  the  amount  of  the  income  should  be  divided 
proportionately  among  them. 

On  the  very  day  of  th  5  inauguration  of  the  new  president,  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Williston,  of  East  Hampton,  Mass..  gave  $20,000  for  the  endowment 
of  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Willis- 
ton  gave  $30,000  more  to  the  college,  and  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  of  Brim- 
field,  $10,000.  Not  long  after,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  voted  a  dona- 
tion to  the  college  of  $25,000.  Liberal  donations  were  made  about  the 
name  time  by  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  who  had  been  informed  of 
tlie  labors  and  self-denial  of  the  professors  at  Amherst.    Thus  the  pecun- 
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iary  aspect  of  affairs  relating  to  the  college  l)egan  suddenly  to  change. 
Says  Dr.  Hitchcock  in  his  reminiscences: 

See  now  how  altered  was  the  condition  of  the  roUege.  More  than  a  hundred  thon- 
sand  doUars  had  flowed  in  upon  it  in  endowments  and  boildings  in  a  little  more  thtn 
2  years.  Our  debts  were  cancelled  and  available  funds  enough  left  to  enable  us  to 
go  on,  with  economy,  from  year  to  year,  and  with  increased  means  of  instruction. 

The  hearts  of  the  trustees,  the  alumni,  and  the  students  were  greatly 
cheere<l,  and  it  was  felt  that  Amherst  College  was  now  established  on 
a  sure  foundation  and  could  never  be  overthrown.  Soon  a  new  library 
building  was  erected  and  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  the  college, 
which  had  been  for  years  greatly  depressed  for  lack  of  money,  entered 
upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  proved  to  be  an  excellent  administrator  of  the  aflfairs 
of  the  college,  but  one  of  his  chief  services  consisted  in  securing  the 
interest  of  Samuel  Williston  in  its  welfare,  who  became  one  of  iti^ 
trustees,  and  by  his  large  and  timely  benefactions  so  helped  the  college 
that  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  the  name  "Williston" 
should  be  given  to  the  institution,  which  the  alumni  of  the  college,  while 
deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Williston  and  appreciative  of  his  benevolence, 
have  never  been  willing  to  do. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  having  thus  succeeded  in  getting  such  endowments 
for  the  college  as  would  insure  its  further  growth  and  prosperity  ex- 
pressed to  the  trustees  a  desire  to  give  the  presidency  into  other  hands. 
But  the  trustee^  would  not  listen  to  that  projwsition.  The  oflBce  of 
president  was  one  exceedingly  distasteful  to  Dr.  Hitchcock.  He  did  not 
like  the  details  and  drudgery  of  such  administration.  He  felt,  more 
over,  that  his  scientific  attainments  would  enable  him  to  be  more  usefiil 
in  some  other  sphere  of  labor.  He  was  desirous  to  bring  the  facts  of 
science  to  bear  upon  the  great  question  of  religiou  and  theology.  He 
had  projected  a  work  on  natural  theology,  which  he  intended  to  be  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  but  which  he  thought  he  could  not  write  if  lie 
remained  president  of  Amherst  College.  Still,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  Dr.  Hitchcock  could  have  done  any  better  or  more  useful  serv 
ice  to  the  church  and  to  society  than  he  did  by  continuing  for  a  whik 
in  the  presidency.  Had  Dr.  Hitchcock  devoted  his  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  on  natural  theology  he  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
form  which  the  discussions  of  a  later  day  would  take  on  that  subject 
He  could  not  anticipate  the  changes  which  Darwinism  and  other  theories 
of  evolution  would  cause  in  the  treatment  of  natural  theology.  Conse- 
quently his  work,  while  it  would  have  been  able  for  his  day,  could  not 
have  met  the  want  of  students  of  this  day  much  better  than  the  wort 
of  Paley  on  the  same  subjec't  does.  He  was  mistaken,  we  think,  in  sup- 
posing that  such  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  studies  could  be  of  more 
worth  than  anything  else  he  could  do.  Wliat  wa«  of  permanent  worth  in 
his  scientific  pursuits  and  investigations  will  be  found  recorded  in  hi^ 
printed  works  as  they  exist,  but  his  great  work  consisted  in  stimulatang 
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his  students  to  enlarged  and  independent  study  of  science  and  in  in- 
spiring them  with  the  thought  that  all  science  is  illustrative  of  the  being, 
character,  and  providence  of  God.  "  He  builded  better  than  he  knew.'' 
And  in  the  work  which  he  did  as  president  of  the  college  we  think  he 
did  the  most  important  work  of  his  life.  But  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  remain  in  it  very  long,  and  in  1854  he  resigned  the  office,  giving  as  his 
reason  the  inadequacy  of  his  health  to  sustain  the  labors,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  institution.  *  Thus  ended  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  PRESIDENT  STEARNS. 

On  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  the  tnist^ees  voted  to 
retain  his  services  as  professor  of  natural  theology  and  geology,  for  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  as  compensation  only  half  the  usual 
salary  of  a  professor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  August,  1854,  Bev. 
William  Augustus  Steams,  D.  d.,  of  Cambridgeport,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  Christian  theology.  Dr. 
Stearns  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  17,  1805.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1827,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  was  ordained, 
and  settled  as  pastor  at  Cambridgei)ort  in  1831,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  chosen  president  of  Amherst  College.  Dr.,  Steams  had 
.been  an  excellent  pastor,  was  a  very  acceptable  preacher,  a  man  of 
good  judgment  and  good  taste.  His  education  at  Harvard  and  pastor- 
ate at  Cambridgeport  had  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
many  men  eminent  for  culture  and  literary  attainments.  He  had  a  high 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  art,  of  refinement  in  literary  style,  and  expres- 
siveness in  oratory.  It  was  thought  by  many  of  the  alumni  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  as  president  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
presence  and  influence  might  add  something  more  of  refinement  and  fin- 
ish to  the  solid  education  of  the  country  college  at  Amherst.  And  the 
friends  of  the  college  were  not  disappointed  in  that  particular.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Dr.  Steams  many  new  buildings  were  erected, 
such  as  the  Appleton  Cabinet,  Williston  Hall,  Walker  Hall,  and  the 
college  church  edifice,  all  far  superior  in  architectural  beauty  to  any 
heretofore  existing  on  the  college  grounds. 

No  very  important  change  in  the  curriculum  of  study,  or  in  the 
general  discipline  of  the  college,  occurred  during  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Steams,  but  he  was  highly  su(5cessful  in  obtaining  money  for  the  col- 
lege, nearly  $800,000  having  been  added  to  the  available  funds  of  the 
college  while  he  was  president.  More  than  fifty  scholarships,  varying 
in  income  from  $50  to  $300,  were  established,  and  money  was  given  for 
annual  prizes  for  excellence  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college. 

One  highly  important  department  of  instruction  began  under  his 
efficient  influence,  and  has  been  continued  with  great  success — that  of 
hygiene  and  physical  education..    Dr.  Stearns  had  a  strong  conviction 
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that  Students  needed  systematic  training  in  physical  culture.  He 
pressed  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  trustees.  He  urged  them 
to  erect  a  gymnasium  and  apjMjint  a  professor  of  physical  education; 
and  he  accomplished  his  object.  In  1860  a  building  was  completed 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  of  Northampton, 
who  contributed  $5,000  for  the  purpose,  and  from  whom  it  was  named 
the  Barrett  Gymnasium.  John  W.  Hooker  was  chosen  the  first  professor 
in  that  department,  but  he  remained  in  it  only  a  few  montlis.  In  1861 
Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  son  of  President  Hitchcock,  a  graduate  of  the 
college  and  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  apx)oiuted  professor  in  tWs 
department.  He  has  continued  in  it  to  this  time,  and  has  succeeded  in 
giving  an  excellence  and  eflficiency  to  physical  training  in  Amherst 
which  we  think  is  not  equaled  in  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country.  Regular  drills  in  physical  exercise  are  required  in  all  the 
classes,  and  the  eftect  is  seen  in  the  general  good  health  and  physical 
vigor  of  the  students  of  Amherst.  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  exhibited  rare 
qualifications  for  the  place  he  has  occupied.  He  has  not  only  drilled  the 
students  in  the  exercises  necessary  for  their  bodily  health,  but  he  has 
been  perpetually  watchful  and  solicitous  for  their  welfare  generally, 
and  has  given  them  the  counsel  and  advice  needed  to  keep  them  in  the 
best  condition  for  study  and  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

The  services  of  the  professor  of  hygiene  have  been  invalnAble  to  the 
college,  and  are  a  model  of  what  such  services  might  well  be  in  every, 
college. 

Another  department,  that  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  received  a 
remarkable  accession  to  its  means  of  influence  during  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Steams.  This  was  the  result  of  a  large  donation  of  money,  given 
expressly  for  the  use  of  that  department,  by  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  of 
Newport,  E.  I.  Dr.  Walker  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  March  15, 
1790,  and  died  in  Newport,  April  2, 1865.  He  practiced  medicine  many 
years  in  his  native  town,  was  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison  and  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Steams  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  donations  and  legacies  to  Amherst  College  amounting 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  nullion  of  dollars.  He  established  the  Walker 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  1860;  Walker  Instruc- 
torship,  in  1862;  Walker  prizes  for  excellence  in  Mathematics,  in  1863; 
and  the  Walker  building  fund,  in  1864,  the  result  of  which  last  was  the 
erection  of  the  finest  building  on  the  college  grounds — ^Walker  HalL 
His  benefactions  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  college,  and 
will  always  call  forth  the  grateful  remembrances  of  the  alumni  to  Dr. 
Steams  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Walker. 

.  Another  new  department  which  began  its  operations  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Stearns  was  that  of  "Biblical  history  and  interpretation 
and  pastoral  care,''  as  the  result  of  a  donation  of  $20,000  from  John 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  witli  that 
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title.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tappan  that  the  stndents  did  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  pastoral  care,  and  that  there  should*  be  a  Christian 
minister  in  the  college,  whose  special  and  almost  exclusive  attention 
should  be  given  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  need.  For  this  object  he 
endowed  the  professorship,  making  a  condition  that  Dr.  Steams  should 
perform  the  duties,  andhave  the  avails  of  the  professorship  during  his  life. 
As  Dr.  Steams  was  already  pastor  of  the  college  church,  this  endowment  of 
a  new  professorship  of  pastoral  care  made  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
college  while  he  lived.  But  in  addition  to  this  a  new  means  of  aiding 
in  the  pastoral  work  was  found  in  the  erection  of  the  college  church 
edifice.  The  pecuniary  means  for  this  were  furnished  by  a  son  of  Dr.  * 
Steams,  Mr.  William  F.  Stearns,  who  gave  a  sum  which  amounted  in 
the  end  to  $50,000  for  the  building  of  a  church  for  the  college.  Mr. 
Steams  thought — as  did  his  father,  the  president — that  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Lord's  day  should  be  in  a  house  consecrated  exclusively 
to  religious  purposes,  instead  of  one  where  the  students  were  in  the 
habit  of  congregating  for  rhetorical  and  other  exercises  as  well  as  those 
of  religion.  By  means  of  this  donation  of  Mr.  Steams  a  beautiful  stone 
edifice  was  erected  on  a  fine  site  of  the  college  campus,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  the  students  as  well  as 
the  faculty  of  the  college.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Steams  an  art  gallery  in  which  were  placed 
casts  of  the  most  famous  statues  of  the  world,  and  photographs  of  the 
finest  bxuldings  and  most  beautiful  pictures,  was  begun  through  the 
influence  of  Professor  Mather,  whose  lectures  on  art  have  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  series  of  lectures  in  the  college  course. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  administration  of  Dr.  Steams  was  char- 
acterized by  pecuniary  enrichment;  by  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  college;  by  the  beginning  of  system- 
atic efforts  in  pjiysical  education;  by  giving  new  power  and  influence 
to  the  scientific  department,  and  increasing  the  means  for  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  students.  A  grand  work  Dr.  Stearns 
accomplished,  which  wiU  go  on  increasing  in  its  influence  through  all  the 
years  of  the  future  of  the  college.  The  good  judgment,  the  amiable 
spirit,  the  gentlemanly  manner,  the  refined  taste  and  Christian  earnest- 
ness of  Dr.  Steams,  together  with  great  firmness  of  purpose  and  remark- 
able administrative  abilities,  made  his  influence  powerfully  felt  by  many 
students  of  his  day,  and  lives  on  in  the  college  now.  Dr.  Steams  died 
very  suddenly  in  1876. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT  SEELYE. 

At  the  commencement  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Stearns,  Eev.  Julius 
Hawley  Seelye,  d.  p.,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in 
Amherst  College,  was  appointed  president. 

Professor  Seelye  was  born  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  September  14, 1824;  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  1849;  studied  theology  in  Auburn  Seminary, 
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and  at  Halle,  Germany  5  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1853.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  to  his  professorship  in  Amherst  College,  where  he  exhibited 
remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  had  commanding 
inflnence  as  a  preacher  and  college  officer.  His  deep  interest  in  the  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  American  Boajrd  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  as  special  lectorer  to  educated  Hin- 
doos on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  and  he  made  a  \isit  to  India,  where 
he  was  received  and  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  educated  Hin- 
doos, and  gave  able  lectures,  which  were  subsequently  published  in  India 
and  in  this  country.  He  was  also  so  much  interested  in  the  civil  aSaii^ 
of  the  country  that  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1874  by  an  independ- 
ent party  consisting  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats^  and  won  high 
distinction  there  by  his  independent  position  and  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments and  eloquence  in  debate.  The  trustees  very  wisely  felt  that  he 
was  the  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  Amherst  College;  and  his  i)ower  was 
immediately  felt  in  that  x>osition.  He  attracted  large  gifts  of  money 
for  the  college — securing  an  endowment  for  the  presidency  firom  Chester 
W.  Chapin,  of  Springfield;  for  the  professorship  of  history  and  politicai 
economy  from  Henry  Winkley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  for  a  new  pro- 
fessorship, that  of  biology,  from  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. 

A  generous  donation  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library  bmlding:  from 
Henry  S.  Morgan,  and  one  from  Chas.  M.  Pratt  for  a  more  commodkms 
gymnasium  have  come  to  the  treasury  during  his  presidency.  Other 
gifts,  too  numerous  to  mention  particularly,  he  has  obtained  for  the  col- 
lege. President  Seelye  has  shown  original  thought  on  the  methods  d 
education  and  discipline  in  a  college.  While  conservative  in  his  spirit, 
his  mind  has  been  open  to  anything  new  in  method  that  promised  t4> 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  students.  Though  he  has  insisted  upon  re- 
taining the  ancient  languages,  and  has  required  all  the  students  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  mathematics  and  physics,  he  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  allow  a  large  freedom  in  the  selection  of  branches  of  study 
by  the  students,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  college  cour». 
Experience  seems  to  have  justified  such  a  change  in  the  college  curric 
ulum. 

But  the  most  important  and  noticeable  change  has  been  in  tlie  fmrm 
of  college  government,  by  which  a  representative  body  from  the  student? 
themselves  are  made  to  share  in  the  government.  This  body  is  called 
the  "College  Senate.''  It  consists  of  four  from  the  senior  class,  three 
juniors,  two  sophomores,  and  one  freshman.  The  presiding  officer  of 
this  body  is  the  president  of  the  college.  To  this  college  senate  all  que* 
tions  of  college  order  and  decorum  are  referred.  President  Seelye,  in  a 
letter  to  the  alumni  dated  November,  1888,  says : 

The  action  of  the  faculty  in  referring  such  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  bcuslU 
has  been  justified  by  the  result.  The  senate  have  considered  such  questions  fr»« 
the  first  inteUigently  and  without  passion,  and  during  the  past  year  there  has  b«« 
an  evident  growth  In  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  in  the  weight  given  to  tbeJ 
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jndgments  by  the  college.  The  decisions  of  the  senate  have  sometimes  gone  entirely 
coouter  to  the  prevailing  wishes  of  the  students,  but  they  have  been  accepted,  so  far 
as  I  know,  without  dissent.  The  senate  seems  to  be  now  able  not  only  to  voice  but 
to  direct  college  sentiment  on  matters  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  I  can  not 
but  think  that  there  is  in  this  an  educating  force  of  great  worth  and  promise.  The 
president  of  the  college  presides  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  senate^  and  no  action  is 
valid  without  his  approval,  but  only  in  a  very  few  instances  since  its  organization 
have  I  been  obliged  to  withhold  my  assent  from  the  votes  given,  and  in  these  both 
the  college  and  the  senate  accepted  my  decisions  with  singular  readiness.  The 
opinion  of  Professor  Morse,  given  in  his  article  in  the  December  (1888)  number  of 
''Education,'^  that  the  college  senate  has  become  a  powerful  influence  in  preparing 
the  Amherst  students  for  citizenship,  will  not  be  questioned  here.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  of  government  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  college  have  gone 
forward  with  much  less  friction  than  ever  before. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  donation  of  $20,000  given  by  John 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  for  the  founding  of  a  professorship  which  he  desired 
to  have  called  the  ^^  Samuel  Green  professorship  of  biblical  history  and 
interpretation  and  pastoral  care,"  whose  incumbent  must  be  pastor 
or  associate  pastor  of  the  college  church.    It  has  been  stated  that  by 
the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  founder.  Dr.  Stearns  was  to  perform  the 
duties,  and  have  the  avails  of  the  professorship  during  his  life.    After 
the  death  of  President  Steams  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  Samuel 
Green  professor,  for  by  the  provisions  of  the  endowment,  if  for  12  con- 
secutive months  there  should  not  be  one,  the  money  would  revert  to 
the  heirs  of  the  donor.    As  many  as  four  persons  were  apixiinted,  one 
after  the  other,  who  gave  the  trustees  reason  to  think  they  would  ac- 
cept the  api)ointment,  but  after  further  consideration  of  the  subject  each 
one  declined  the  place  till  Eev.  Thomas  P.  Field  was  appointed  in  1878. 
He  was  required  to  preach  two  Sundays  in  each  termj  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting other  religious  meetings,  and  to  give  instruction  in  Bible  his- 
tory and  the  evidences  of  Christianity.    As  no  more  preaching  was  re- 
quired of  him  than  of  the  other  preaching  professors,  as  the  president 
continued  to  be  pastor  of  the  college  church,  and  as  there  were  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  pastoral  visitation  not  found  in  ordinary  parishes, 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  professorship  was  a  professor  rather  than  a 
pastor.    He  gave  instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
gave  some  lectures  on  Biblical  history,  and  on  examples  of  Christian 
character,  taught  classes  in  natural  theology  and  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, devoting  as  many  hours  to  such  instructions  as  the  other  pro- 
fessors did  in  their  departments.    This  did  not  seem  to  be  precisely  the 
original  object  of  the  professorship,  but  came  as  near  to  accomplishing 
the  same  as  appeared  to  be  practicable  under  the  circumstances,  with 
the  continual  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent  that  some- 
thing better  might  be  attempted  and  done.    With  that  feeling  he  re- 
signed the  professorship  in  1886,  and  after  a  few  months  Rev.  George  S. 
Burroughs,  of  Kew  Britain,  Conn.,  was  appointed.    He  was  expected, 
when  apx>ointed,  to  do  more  work  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  and  less 
work  as  a  professor  than  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor.    He  is  now 
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laboring  with  prreat  earnestnoss  and  fidelity  in  his  place.  With  supe- 
rior talent,  fine  scholarship,  eourteims  manners,  an  amiable  spirit,  Chris- 
tian zeal,  and  a  heartfelt  desire  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfMe  of 
the  students  he  may  hope  to  be  increasingly  successful  in  the  difficalt 
position  which  he  occupies. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Seelye  the  number  of  studentN 
in  the  college  has  greiitly  incresised  and  its  prosperity  and  power  have 
been  uninterrupted.  The  students  do  not  live  in  the  college  dormitorit^ 
as  much  as  they  did,  but  the  (Jreek-letter  societies  have  purchased,  and 
some  have  built  houses  for  themselves  which  are  convenient  and  some 
of  them  elegant.  These  societies  are  doing  a  good  work  for  their  oun 
members  and  for  the  college,  and  are  looked  upon  with  good  favor  bj 
the  faculty,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  one  or  the  other  of  the^ 
societies.  The  societies  dwell  together  in  friendly  rivalship,  and  their 
houses  form  delightful  centers  of  meeting  as  they  revisit  the  coIleg:e  to 
recount  the  scenes  of  former  days.  A  great  increase  of  this  soeiety 
spirit  was  manifest  during  the  administration  of  President  Seelye,  and 
in  various  ways  that  administration  was  one  of  great  prosperity. 

This  sketch  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  close  without  more  si)ecial 
reference  to  some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  labored  so  i^un 
dantly  for  the  good  of  the  college.  We  may  say  of  the  members  of  ^t 
faculty  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  institution  they  have  been  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  zeal  and  efficiency  in  their  several  departments 
but  also  for  their  decided  faith  in  Christianity  and  earnest  eflforts  for 
its  extended  influence  in  the  college  and  throughout  the  world.  Ma< 
of  them  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  they  have  desired,  fir?: 
of  all,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students,  and  as  the  resnlt  of  thti 
efforts  a  Christian  church  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  coDege,  to  whid 
great  numbers  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  many  have  d^ 
voted  themselves  in  college  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  ii 
our  own  land  and  in  other  lands.  Some  of  the  greatest  preachers  oj 
our  times  were  graduates  of  Amlierst  College,  while  more  Christiaii 
missionaries  have  gone  from  Amherst  into  heathen  lands  than  from  any 
other  college;  and  wherever  they  have  labored  they  have  been  an  honor 
to  our  country  and  have  made  their  power  felt  for  the  good  of  the  land* 
to  which  they  have  gone. 

Of  mo^t  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  attained  hxp 
honor  as  scholars  and  teachers  we  can  not  speak  here,  but  we  think,  is 
addition  to  those  that  have  been  named,  we  may  refer  particularly  U 
two  who  have  done  such  noble  work  for  the  college  that  we  can  w>t 
properly  give  the  history  of  the  colle;:»:c  witliout  a  distinct  reference  U 
them.  These  two  are  Ebenezer  Strong  Snell  and  William  S.  Tyler 
Mr.'Snell  came  with  President  Moore  from  Williams,  and  graduated  If 
the  first  class  of  the  college  in  1822.  lie  remained  in  Amherst  as;- 
teacher  in  the  academy  till  1825,  when  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  tlf 
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college.  In  1827  he  was  made  instructor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  Prom  1829  to  1834  he  was  a4junct  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  to  a  full  pro- 
fessorship in  the  same  department,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
in  1876.  Professor  Snell  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  teaching.  He  was 
patient  with  the  dullness  of  his  pupils  in  mathematics,  where  dullness 
is  so  often  seen.  He  was  never  cross  and  irritable.  He  had  an  un- 
ceasing fund  of  good  humor.  He  was  clear  and  concise  in  all  his  state- 
ments. His  manipulations  in  his  philosophical  experiments  showed  the 
hand  of  a  master.  He  would  invent  apparatus  to  illustrate  his  prin- 
ciples such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  a  lecture  room.  K  he  was 
not  a  great  discoverer  in  physics,  he  was  surely  a  great  teacher  of  phys- 
ics, and  that  was  the  work  he  had  to  do  in  the  college.  And  withal  it  was 
felt  by  his  pupils  that  he  was  a  sincere,  honorable.  Christian  gentleman, 
who  had  at  heart  nothing  but  their  welfare.  So,  in  the  long  period  of 
his  connection  with  the  college,  he  exerted  an  ever  growing  and  incal- 
culable influence  for  good. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  one  who  is  still  with  us,  William  S.  Tyler, 
and  of  whom  others  will  speak  more  freely  aft«r  he  is  gone    He  grad- 
uated from  the  college  in  1830,  was  appointed  tutor  in  1832,  was  made 
professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  1836,  and  ©f  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  1847,  and  still  remains  in  the  college  doing 
the  work  of  a  full  professor,  occasionally  preaching  in  the  church,  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  disciplinary  methods  of  the  college.    He 
is  identified  with  its  history.    He  has  been  with  it  in  almost  all  its 
changes  from  the  beginning.    He  has  borne  with  self-denial  its  straits 
and  adversities,  and  has  partaken  of  and  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity.    He 
has  been  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  so  has  kept  in  living  sympathy  with  the  students,  as  the 
diflferent  classes  have  come  and  gone.    While  he  has  loved  especially 
his  own  department  of  Greek,  and  by  his  commenting  on  Greek  authors 
has  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  has  been  a  most 
faithful  and  efficient  teacher  of  Greek,  he  has  felt  at  the  same  time  the 
value  of  all  the  departments  of  the  college,  and  has  been  willing  and 
desirous  that  each  should  have  its  due  place  in  the  curriculum.    He  has 
not  thought  that  there  is  nothing  worth  seeking  for  but  Greek  roots, 
but  has  gathered  and  exhibited  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  literature  in 
Greek  and  other  languages,  and  above  all  has  thought  and  labored  as 
if  he  thought  that  all  literature  has  value  mainly  as  it  tends  to  develop, 
strengthen,  and  beautify  a  manly  Christian  character.    So  his  influ- 
ence has  b^n  uplifting  and  animating  during  the  many  years  that  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  college.    Of  the  other  living  professors  it 
would  take  too  much  space  to  write  here,  and  therefore  nothing  more 
can  be  said  than  that  they  all  are  doing  their  duties  with  conscientious 
faithfulness  and  with  general  acceptance. 
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Amherst  is  now  well  endowed  and  well  manned,  but  needs  stiU  greater 
endowments^  and  more  men  as  instructors.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  healthftd  locality,  in  a  thriving  village  sorronnded 
by  scenery  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty  in  the  world,  it  must 
always  attract  students.  The  faith  of  its  founders,  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  the  means  it  now  has  for  furnishing  a  large  and  liberal  eda- 
cation  all  concur  to  give  us  the  assurance  that  it  must  advance  with 
ever  increasing  influence  through  the  future  years, 

PRESIDENT  MKRRILL  KDWARD8  GATES. 

Owing  to  failing  health,  President  Seelye  resigned  his  office  early  in  1890,  thoogbhe 
still  serves  the  college  as  lecturer  on  the  history  of  philosophy.  Merrill  Kdwank 
Gates,  Pii.  !>.,  u«  P.,  l.  h.  d.,  then  President  of  Rutgers  College,  was  chosen  July 
30,  1890,  President  of  Amherst,  having  had  at  ahout  the  same  time  a  call  to  the 
presidency  of  Oberlin  College.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Amherst  in  th« 
autumn  following,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1891,  was  formally  inaugurated,  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  delivering  the  address  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  President 
Gates's  address  was  entitled  *'  Education  for  Power,''  and  indicated  a  policy  in  whirt 
the  characteristic  ideals  of  Amherst  life  were  sympathetically  recognized,  while  in- 
sisting that  tjie  essentials  of  H  liberal  education  were  the  building  of  character,  ami 
the  development  of  all  a  man's  powers.  He  stated  that  the  natural-science  depart- 
ment  would  offjr  enlarged  facilities  for  work,  and  that  undergraduates  were  to  W 
placed  under  instructors  of  the  very  highest  ability  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  course.  A  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  1).  Willis  James,  of  New  York,  to  be  known 
as  the  'vSeelye  Fund,"  was  announced  at  the  commencement  banquet.  • 

Prof.  Arthur  L.  Kimball,  ph.  d.,  for  eight  years  associate  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins,  has  been  chosen  professor  of  physics  at  Amherst.  Prof.  Georg? 
D.  Olds,  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Rochester  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  professorship  of  mathematics,  and,  besides  conducting  advanc^ 
elective  "work,  will  teach  the  mathematics  of  the  Freshman  year.  A  chemical  laUtr- 
atory  and  physical  laboratory  are  soon  to  be  added  to  the  college  building;  tb*- 
biological  laboratory  has  just  been  enlarged  to  double  it*  former  capacity ;  o^& 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings. 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  Mr.  James,  a  bequest  of  $GO,O0i 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Greek  professorship  was  received  from  the  estate  of  the  Ut*- 
John  C.  Newton,  and  one  of  $100,000  from  the  late  Daniel  B.  Fairweather,  to  be 
added  to  the  general  fund  of  the  college. 

A  fellowship  in  physics  has  been  recently  established,  and  an  additional  profet- 
sorship  of  the  Romance  languages  is  announced.  The  Pratt  Athletic  Field,  costin^^ 
with  its  appointments,  some  ^S20,000,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  coUep- 
athletic  field  in  the  country.  Physical  training  has  long  been  a  prominent  featup- 
at  Amherst.  Rufus  P.  Lincoln,  m.  d.,  of  New  York,  has  established  a  fellowship 
which  yields  $300  annually,  and  is  awarded  for  unusual  proficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  Hon.  Frederick  Billings,  late  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  son,  gave,  in  1890,  an  endowment  of  $.'>0,000. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

By  Eev.  E.  H.  Capen,  d.  d. 

Tufts  College  is  situated  on  the  most  beautiful  and  commanding  emi- 
nence in  the  southeasterly  part  of  Middlesex  County,  within  the  town  of 
Medford  and  on  the  borders  of  Somerville.  This  eminence  was  formerly 
called  Walnut  Hill,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  heavy  growth  of  walnut 
timber  with  which  it  was  covered  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
colony,  but  is  now  called  College  Hill,  on  account  of  the  institution 
which  crowns  it.  The  land  on  which  the  college  is  built  is  a  part  of  the 
farm  which  the  late  Charles  Ihifts  received  by  way  of  inheritance;  and 
when  asked  by  his  relatives  what  he  would  do  with  the  bleak  hill  over 
in  Medford,  he  replie',  "I  will  put  a  light  on  it."  The  tract  of  land 
originally  given  by  Mr.  Tufts  consisted  of  20  acres.  Subsequently  he 
gave  his  pledge  to  add  other  valuable  tracts  adjoining.  This  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled,  so  that  the  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  college, 
given  by  Mr.  Tufts,  embraces  upwards  of  100  acres.  The  late  Deacon 
Timothy  Cotting,  of  Medford,  also  gave  to  the  college  at  his  decea^se  a 
piece  of  land  lying  near  the  institution  containing  upwards  of  20  acres. 
In  consequence  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Tufts  it  was  determined  that 
the  college  should  bear  his  name. 

The  definite  impulse  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege may  be'traced  to  the  sermon  preached  by  Hosea  Ballon,  2d,  d.  d., 
before  the  general  convention  of  Unive^salists,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
September  15,  1847.  In  this  sermon  Dr.  Ballou  urged  the  *Miuty  of 
general  culture''  and  the  importance  that  a  denomination  should  have 
**at  least  one  college  placed  on  a  permanent  basis"  with  such  clcjiniess 
and  c^mphasis  that  the  movement  at  once  took  organic  shape  and  went 
forward  without  pause  from  that  hour.  Dr.  Ballou  declared  that  $100,000 
^was  the  least  sum  with  which  the  work  could  begin  and  have  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner  was  appointed  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions to  a  fund  to  that  amount.^  The  sum  was  a  large  one  in  the 
tlien  condition  of  the  Universalist  body;  but  in  an  undertaking  of  that 
kind  Mr.  Skinner  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  It  took  years  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task;  but  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  subscription  was  completed.  A  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  held  in  Boston  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  September  of  that 
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ye«ar.  A  lK)ar(l  of  tniat.ee8  was  doni^nat'ed,  who  Babseqaently  fixed  upon 
the  present  Kite  of  the  institution  and  determined  its  name.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  lepslatiire  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted  April 
21,  1852.  The  original  charter  conferred  the  jwwer  to  grant  every  kind 
of  degree  usually  given  by  colleges  *' except  medical  degrees."  This 
restriction  was  removed  by  act  of  the  legislature,  dated  February  2, 1867. 
In  July,  1852,  the  Uev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  college  5  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  office  on  the  texms  pre- 
scribed, and  in  May,  1853,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  2d,  D.  D.,  was  chosen 
to  the  office,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  in  May,  1861.  In  July  fol 
lowing  his  election  the  corner  stone  of  the  main  college  hall  was  laid  by 
Dr.  Ballon.    The  event  wa«  one  of  great  interest  and  significance^  and 


drew  logi^thfT  n  Uiv^v  rijiiijiany  of 
peoi>l**  fi*«»rn  ilitlVTi-ut  >*rititiiis  of  tlip 
couiilry.  A  vrar  \v:im  h*]M'U»  1iy  flu* 
presiilriH  in  vi^itin^^  tlu'  uMm  prntni 
nent  institutions  of  learning  at  home  and  abroad,  preparatory  to  organiz 
ing  the  new  college  and  laying  out  its  course  of  study.  In  the  work  of 
organization  Dr.  Ballon  received  imi>ortant  and  valuable  assistance  from 
John  P.  Marsliall,  the  present  senior  professor  and  dean  of  the  college 
of  letters.  The  college  was  first  regularly  opened  for  the  admission  of 
students  in  August,  1855,  though  a  few  students  had  been  residing  at 
the  college  and  receiving  instruction  from  the  president  and  Professor 
Marshall  during  the  i)reviou8  year.  In  the  beginning  the  success  of  the 
institution  was  as  marked  as  its  friends  could  reasonably  expect;  but 
the  great  anxiety  attending  the  beginning  and  development  of  so  im 
portant  an  undertaking  seriously  aff'ectol  the  health  of  Dr.  Ballon,  ami 
he  was  cut  down  before  the  college  could  avail  itself  of  the  transcendent 
abilities  which  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  before  ho 
could  witness  the  almost  unexampled  material  prosperity  awaiting  it 
President  Eliot  genenmsly  said  not  long  since  that  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Harvard  University  in  these  later  years  is  largely  the  frnit  of 
the  efforts  of  James  Walker,  a  fit  contemporary  and  fellow- worker  intlM^ 
cause  of  e4ucati<m  with  Dr.  Ballon.  Truly,  other  men  labor  and  we  enter 
into  their  labors.  In  an  important  sense  the  college  waa  the  creature  ()i 
Dr.  Ballou's  brain.     He  had  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  nature  and  scoj* 
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of  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  higliest  j<i'JMi«  suited  to  this  hititude 
and  the^e  times,  and  he  was  so  successful  in  prtKiucing  a  conviction  of 


its  possibilities  in  the  minds  of  rich  men,  that  they  were  ready  U>  devote 
to  it  their  all;  but  he  died  before  the  fruits  of  his  labors  had  begun  to 
appear. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Rev.  .\.  A.  Minei:,  d.  d.,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Ballon,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  resignation  in 
February,  1875,  a  i)eriod  of  nearly  13  years.  Dr.  Miner  did  not  take  up 
his  residence  at  the  college  nor  relinquish  his  coniu^ction  with  the 
parish  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  pastor;  but  he  visited  the  college 
daily,  or  as  oft^en  as  his  presence  was  re(iuired.  It  was  during  his 
presidency  and  largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  extraor- 
dinary material  development  of  the  college  wa^  secure<l.  Very  soon 
after  its  establishment,  Silvanus  Packard,  a  prosperous  merchani  and  a 
parishioner  of  Dr.  Miner,  who  was  without  children,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  making  Tufts  College  his  child.  He  gave  generously  to  it 
during  his  lifetime,  and,  dying,  bequeathed  to  it  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
property,  amounting  to  nearly  $300,()(M).  The  donations  and  legacies  of 
Mr.  Packard  exceed  in  amount  those  of  any  other  benefactor.  The  one 
who  comes  the  nearest  to  him  in  the  aggregate  of  his  gifts  is  Dr.  William 
J.  Walker.  This  gentleman  divided  his  princely  estate  between  the  fol- 
lowing institutions :  Amherst  College,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Boston,  Tufts  College,  and  Williams  College.  The  share  which  Tufts 
College  received  in  this  distribution  was  upwards  of  $200,(K)0.  The 
benefactions  of  Dr.  Walker  are  remarkable,  if  we  remember  that  he  wa.s 
ail  alumnus  of  Harvard  College,  an  Episcopalian  in  religion;  that  his 
truste<l  friend  and  counselor  at  the  time  he  was  arranging  for  the  dis- 
712 18 
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posal  of  his  property  was  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  the  president  of  Harvard 
University,  and  that  Tufts  College  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment; but,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  soflicieut  in  themselves  to 
warj)  the  judgment  of  ordinary  men,  his  vision  was  clear  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  see  that  there  was  room  for  another  great  college  to  grow  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  even  under  the  shadow  of  that  ancient 
and  renoAVTied  university. 

Another  notable  friend  of  Tufts  College  was  Dr.  Oliver  Deau.  In  the 
beginning  he  made  very  liberal  otters,  provide<l  the  institution  should 
be  placed  in  Frankhn.  Subsequently  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of 
his  wealth  to  the  founding  of  Dean  Academy,  one  of  whose  functions 
was  to  be  the  fitting  of  young  men  for  the  college.  He  also  showed  still 
more  distinctly  his  favor  to  the  college  by  contributing  in  all  $90,000  to 
its  funds. 

But  the  college  was  especially  fortunate  in  its  infancy,  and  when  it 
was  pnictically  without  funds,  in  haAing  for  its  treasurer  Thomas  A. 
Goddaid,  a  wealthy  merchant;  a  man  utterly  void  of  personal  vanity, 
whose  eyes  swept  over  the  whole  field,  and  who,  wherever  he  saw  that 
the  cause  could  be  promoted  by  a  timely  benefaction,  very  simply  and 
unostentatiously  bestowed  it.  So  when  the  college  was  almost  entirely 
without  funds  and  luul  but  a  small  part  of  the  income  needed  to  meet 
its  current  expenses,  he  quietly  i)aid  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  jnycket 
and  presented  it  from  debt. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  half  of  the  college  year  1874-75,  Dr. 
Miner,  having  previously  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Boston,  tendered  his 
resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Neither  institution,  how- 
ever, was  willing  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  each  sought  to  retain  his 
entire  services.  After  mature  deliberation  he  decided  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  parish,  and  his  official  connection  with  the  faculty  of  the 
college,  which  he  had  held  with  distinguished  ability  and  success  for  13 
years,  was  thus  permanently  severed. 

The  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  the  war  governor  of  Maine,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.  But  he  promptly  declined  the  office.  The 
trustees  then  determined  to  make  a  new  departure  and  place  an  alum- 
nus of  the  college  at  its  head.  Accordingly  the  present  incumbent,  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  First  T'niversalist  Church  of  Providence,  R.  I^ 
and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1800,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair  in 
March,  1875,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  2d  day  of  June  following. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the 
trustees  in  the  selection  which  was  then  made,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  calling  of  an  alumnus  to  the  post  ha«  had  the  effect  of  quickening 
the  interest  and  securing  the  cooi>eration  of  the  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution beyond  anything  that  could  have  been  done. 

I  come  now  to  speak  briefly  of  certain  changes  in  the  internal  life  of 
the  college,  many  of  which  have  taken  i)lace  under  my  own  eye,  and 
with  the  shaping  of  which  in  imi)ortant  respects,  during  tli^  later 
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years,  I  have  had  something  to  do.  In  the  matter  of  developtiient  few 
institutions  in  this  country  have  made  greater  progress.  It  is  a  long 
step  from  what  the  college  was  when  I  knew  it  as  a  student,  to  its  pres- 
ent condition  5  so  that  those  who  were  only  acquainted  with  its  life  15 
or  20  years  ago  would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  the  same  life  to-day.  In- 
deed the  modifications  which  have  bAn  introduced  into  its  discipline 
and  into  its  courses  of  study  have  aroused  an  interest  in  its  work  out- 
side of  and  beyond  mere  denominational  lines,  and  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract to  it  students  from  many  miscellaneous  sources. 

One  of  the  chief  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  local  patronage  has  been  the 
overshadowing  influence  of  Harvard  University.  It  was  scarcely  to  bt^ 
expected  that  an  institution  planted  in  such  close  proximity  to  that 
I)owerfttl  and  venerable  seat  of  learning  would,  in  the  beginning,  attract 
students  from  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Many  persons  have  thought 
that  the  location  of  the  college  is  a  mistaken  one  on  that  account.  But 
colleges  are  not  made  in  one  day  nor  in  one  decade.  It  will  take  more 
than  Leland  Stanford's  millions  of  endowment  to  give  his  university 
a  solid  and  enduring  fame.  Colleges,  indeed,  like  all  the  great  and  per- 
manent institutions  by  which  society  is  upheld  and  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  humanity  are  secured,  are  the  slow  growth  of  generations. 
The  selection  of  the  present  site  of  the  college  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  fortunate;  first,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Boston,  the  most 
important  literary  center  of  the  New  World,  where  it  may  constantly  feel 
the  pulsations  of  every  intellectual  movement  that  takes  place  in  the 
domain  of  thought;  and,  secondly,  because,  owing  to  its  contact  with 
the  foremost  college  in  the  land,  it  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  and 
maintain  the  highest  standards  in  its  work.  The  result  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  steady  growth  of  recent  years.  During  the  last  5  or  6  years 
there  has  been  a  good  percentage  of  attendance  from  schools  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  college  which  have  heretofore  sent  their 
students  almost  exclusively  to  Harvard.  Men  have  been  drawn  to  the 
college  wholly  without  reference  to  denominational  lines,  simply  because 
they  believed  the  college  had  advantages  to  offer  unsurpassed  by  any 
institution  in  the  country.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  college  has 
made  a  decided  gain  in  students.  The  whole  number  for  the  year 
1890-91  was  160  in  the  college,  of  whom  35  were  in  the  divinity  school, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  college  of  letters. 

The  course  of  study  originally  adopted  was  substantially  that  of  the 
leading  New  England  colleges.  It  has  adhered  throughout  very  firmly 
to  its  standard.  The  ten  associated  colleges  of  southern  New  England 
voted  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1879  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a 
system  of  uniform  requirements  for  the  admission  of  students.  Tufts 
was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  conference  of 
examiners  in  the  different  institutions.  The  faculty  as  originally  con- 
stituted consisted  of  three  professors  besides  the  president;  and  for  many 
years  the  entire  work  of  the  college  was  performed  by  not  more  than  five 
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teachers.  The  gifts  and  benefactions  of  Dr.  Walker,  designed  mainly 
for  the  promotion  of  mathematics  and  related  branches  of  stndy,  enabled 
the  tnistees  U)  enlarge  the  fa<Mlitie8  for  instruction  on  the  side  of  science. 
A  professorship  of  ci\il  engineering  was  created  in  1867.  This  depart- 
ment has  been  enlarged  gradually,  until  now  men  may  receive  complete 
courses  of  professional  instmcti^i  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
engineering.  Some  very  able  engineers,  holding  important  and  resiK)n- 
sible  i)08itions,  have  received  tluMr  training  here.  The  subjects  of  natural 
history,  physics,  and  chemistry  have  e4M*h  l>een  assigned  to  separate 
chairs.  The  department  of  physics  has  two  exceUent  working  labora- 
tories. Besides  the  regular  work  in  physics  with  the  college  classes, 
original  investigations  are  carrie<l  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dolbear, 
the  professor  of  physics,  and  Professor  Hooper,  the  professor  of  elec- 
tricity. In  the  department  of  chemistry,  the  organic  research  laboraf  cry 
has  been  very  carefully  equipped  for  that  line  of  work,  and  oflfers  facili- 
ties for  original  investigation  which  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  similar  laboratory  in  the  country.  During  the  past  few  years 
very  c(msiderable  additions  to  chemical  knowledge  have  been  made  by 
the  able  corps  of  instructors.  Of  the  department  of  natural  history  we 
shall  speak  later  on. 

The  only  degree  given  in  the  beginning  as  a  reward  for  residence  and 
study  in  the  college  was  thiit  of  bachelor  of  arts.  But  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  students  who  were  not  prepare<l  to  take  that  course 
of  study  in  full  led  to  the  organization  of  two  additional  courses,  one 
leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  enginetT,  and  the  other  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  pliilosophy.  The  latter  course  has  received  many  modifica- 
tions, and  in  the  autumn  of  1875  it  wt\s  determined  to  make  it  a  4 
years^  course,  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  regular  course,  except  that 
it  omits  Greek  and  substitutes  instead  of  it  the  modern  languages  and 
some  elective  work  in  science.  During  the  present  year,  1891,  a  course 
has  l)een  opened  in  which  the  modern  languages  are  substituted  for 
Greek  and  for  which  the  degree  of  A.  B.  will  be  given.  Previous  to  1875 
the  work  of  the  college  was  mainly  i^rescribed,  with  but  little  opportuiuty 
for  optional  or  elective  studies.  At  that  time  the  scope  of  clectives  was 
greatly  broadened.  There  are  now  eleven  full  courses  of  elec*tives  open 
to  students.  From  the  middle  of  the  junior  year  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  student's  work  is  in  those  lines  which  he  chooses  for  himself.  It  was 
decided,  also,  immediately  after  the  elective  system  went  intoeftect,  to  con- 
fer 8i>ecial  honors  at  the  time  of  graduation  u])on  any  student  who  svttains 
distinction  in  any  particular  study  and  in  two  cognate  studies,  under 
such  rules  as  the  faculty  have  prescribed.  Anotlier  important  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  soimd  scholarshi])  was  made  aljout  this  time.  It 
was  determined  that  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  which,  so  far,  had 
been  granted  to  all  graduates  of  the  degree  of  A.  B.  who  applied  for  it 
after  3  years  from  their  graduation,  should  be  conferred  only  upon  such 
graduates  of  the  regular  and  philosophical  courses  as  should  pursue, 
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during  a  residence  of  not  less  than  1  year,  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty,  a  prescribed  course  of  study  in  at  least  two  departments.  The 
privilege  of  graduate  study  was  also  opened  to  those  holding  like  de- 
grees from  other  colleges.  The  result  of  this  action  has  been  to  retain 
at  the  college  for  more  protracted  and  profound  study  ambitious  and 
scholarly  men  out  of  every  class. 

The  modifications  of  discipline  have  been  no  less  important  either  in 
their  character  or  results.  Formerly  in  all  the  New  England  colleges  an 
elaborate  system  of  rules,  enforced  by  an  oversight,  which  often  amounted 
to  espionage,  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  good  order  and  the  proper 
moral  development  of  young  men.  In  the  eyes  of  the  students  the 
faculty  of  a  college  seemed  to  be  little  else  than  a  grand  court  of  inquisi- 
tion for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenses  against  discipline.  In  point 
of  fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  time  of  cx)llege  officers  was  spent 
in  that  business.  At  Tufts,  perhaps  more  completely  than  in  any  otlier 
New  England  college,  all  this  is  changed.  Formal  rules  relating  to 
conduct  have  been  abolished.  Men  are  put  entirely  upon  their  honor, 
and  are  no  longer  watched.  Since  1875  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
of  a  student  summoned  before  the  faculty  or  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
for  discipline.  Under  this  policy  the  gain  in  the  orderly  behavior,  moral 
tone,  and  contentment  of  students  has  been  immense.  For  16  years 
not  more  than  two  students  have  been  sent  away  from  the  college  for 
misconduct ;  and  not  more  than  two  or  three,  so  far  as  I  remember,  have 
left  the  college  because  of  dissatisfaction  either  with  its  methods  or  its 
faculties;  while  the  relative  percentage  of  those  who  graduate  to  those 
who  enter  has  risen  in  20  years  from  63  per  cent,  to  nearly  80  per  cent., 
placing  us,  in  this  respect,  in  the  front  rank  of  New  England  colleges. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  now  about  500.  Of  this  number 
representatives  may  be  found  in  the  principal  walks  of  almost  every  one 
of  the  learned  professions.  As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  scholar- 
ship produced,  it  mhy  be  remarked  that  11  of  the  officers  of  instruction 
and  government,  including  the  president,  are  from  its  own  graduates. 
The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  29  person^.  Of  this  number  10  are 
from  the  alumni  of  the  college. 

Silvanus  Packard  by  will  directed  that  the  trustees  should  establish 
and  maint>ain  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  estate  one  theological 
professorship.  The  Kev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  was  elected  Pack- 
ard professor  of  theology,  and  the  divinity  school,  with  Dr.  Sawyer  at 
its  head,  was  organized  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  iu 
1869.  At  first  1  professor  was  associated  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  very 
soon  another  was  added  to  the  faculty.  There  are  at  present  4  pro- 
fessors and  1  instructor  besides  Dr;  Sawyer  in  the  divinity  school.  The 
course  of  study,  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  was  3  years,  but  so  large  a  number  of  those  apply- 
ing for  admission  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  elementary  training  that 
the  course  was  lengthened  to  4  years  for  all  except  college  graduates. 
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Ill  order  to  give  greater  encouragement  to  men  having  the  Christian 
ministry  in  view  to  secure  college  training  before  entering  the  divinity 
school,  after  the  present  year,  while  a  preparatory  course  of  1  year  for 
all  who  have  not  the  degree  of  A.  B.  will  be  retained,  the  degree  of  B. 
D.  will  be  given  exclusively  to  college  graduates.  Upwards  of  60  stu- 
dents, since  the  organization  of  the  school,  have  taken  the  prescribe<l 
course  in  theology  and  re<*eived  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Of 
this  number  nearly  one-half  are  in  charge  of  important  parishes  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  occupying 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  pulpits. 

When  the  ])resent  site  of  the  college  was  selected  the  liill  was  with- 
out trees  and  almost  repulsive  in  its  nakedness.  The  erection  of  the 
main  college  building  and  the  first  dormitory  only  served  to  heighten 
its  wind-swept  appearance.  But  other  important  buildings  have  been 
added;  walks  and  driveways  have  been  laid  out;  trees  have  been  planted 
and  have  attained,  on  the  southerly  slope,  a  thick  and  heavy  growth, 
and  are  beginning  to  get  a  hold  upon  the  northerly  side;  the  reservoir 
of  the  Mystic  waterworks  is  established  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and,  in  eflTect,  forms  a  part  of  the  college  grounds;  so  that  in  the  sum- 
mer season  there  is  no  more  beautiful  or  attractive  spot  in  the  whole 
region  about  Boston  than  College  Hill.  In  1882-83  a  very  imi)ortant 
feature  was  added  to  its  cluster  of  buildings  by  the  erection  of  a  stone 
chapel  from  funds  provided  by  Mary  T.  Goddard.  The  style  of  the  ed- 
ifice is  Romanesque  with  a  genuine  Lombardic  tower.  It  is  as  graceftil 
a  piece  of  architecture  as  can  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  woman,  who,  with  her  noble  husband,  has 
been  so  efficient  a  promoter  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  institution. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  chapel  Mrs.  Goddanl  has  built  and  finished 
at  her  own  expense  an  excellent  g>'mnasium.' 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
founding  of  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Xatural  History.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  the  writer  suggested  to  the  Hon.  P.  T.  Barnum  that,  as  he  had 
been  all  his  life  engaged  in  collecting  rare  objects  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  for  the  puq)ose  alike  of  popular  amusement 
and  instruction,  it  would  be  most  appropriate  for  him  to  leave  behind 
him,  as  his  monument,  a  natural  history  museum  in  connection  with  the 
college  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  j>romoters  and  founders. 
The  response  was  instantaneous.  He  directed  me  at  once  to  procure 
plans  and  specifications  of  a  building  which  would  admit  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension, and  submit  to  him  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  scheme,  the  present  museum  building  has  been  erected, 
and  a  beginning  has  been  made  also  in  the  endowment  fund.  The  mu- 
seum, which  is  only  the  central  portion  of  what  is  intended  to  be  a 
much  larger  building,  is  a  structure  of  dignity  and  beauty.  The  firsts 
or  basement  floor,  which  is  almost  wholly  above  ground,  is  occupied  by 
the  steam-engine  and  the  necessary  laboratories  and  workrooms.    The 
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second  or  main  floor,  has,  besides  a  large  lecture  room,  a  grand  vesti- 
bule, containing  a  marble  bust  of  the  donor,  by  Thomas  Ball.  Here 
the  larger  and  more  important  specimens  of  natural  history  now  belong- 
ing to  the  college  are  deposited.  Here  also  the  stuffed  skin  of  Jumbo 
finds  its  ultimate  resting  place.  The  third  floor  comprises  a  large  exhi- 
bition hall,  50  feet  wide  by  70  feet  long,  with  a  gallery  running  com- 
pletely around  it.  In  addition  to  the  important  cabinet  already  belong- 
ing to  the  college,  Mr.  Barnum  authorized  Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward  to 
ftirnish  a  fine  zoological  collection.  This  collection,  comprising  several 
hundred  choice  specimens,  selected  with  special  reference  to  purjioses 
of  instruction,  has  been  received,  mounted,  and  set  up  in  cases  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  By  his  li^t  will  Mr.  Barnum  left  $40,000 
for  the  erection  of  two  new  wings  to  the  museum. 

The  library  has  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfSactory  growth.  Dr. 
Ballou's  extraordinary  love  for  books  led  him  to  bestow  particular  at- 
tention upon  its  formation.  He  was  unremitting  in  his  solicitation  of 
gifts  Irom  friends  and  acquaintances  and  from  publishers  and  book- 
sellers. The  interest  awakened  by  him  has  never  flagged.  There  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  college  upwards  of  30,000  bound  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  rare  and  of  great  value,  and  8,000  or  9,000  pam- 
phlets. 

The  college  has  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal  policy  towards  those 
young  men  who  are  obliged  on  account  of  limited  means  to  struggle 
for  their  education.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  $100  a  year.  But  there 
are  more  than  fifty  scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the  college.  By  means 
of  these  the  tuition  may  be  canceled  for  those  who  prove  their  worth- 
iness by  superior  attainments.  In  addition  to  these,  gratuities  are  given 
in  case  of  need,  so  that  the  instruction  is  practically  free  to  all  men  of 
promise  and  fidelity,  whose  circumstances  require  it.  It  is  a  gratifying 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  of  its  graduates 
are  from  among  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  pecuniary  favors,  and  who 
would  have  found  a  liberal  education  impossible  without  them.  More- 
over, on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  college,  there  being  no  villages 
in  immediate  contact  with  it  on  either  side,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
favorable  for  study,  but  admirably  adapte<l  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
practice  economy.  Probably  there  is  no  institution  in  America  where 
a  student  can  have  equal  advantages  at  so  low  a  cost.* 


'  Siuce  the  foregoing  was  written  two  or  three  bequests  have  been  added  to  the 
endowment.  Miss  H.  H.  Fay,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  made  the  college  residuary 
legatee,  by  which  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  have  been  received.  By  the  will  of 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  the  coUege  shares  witt  other  institutions 
in  the  remainder  of  his  estate.  The  amount  realized  from  Dr.  Ryder's  bequest  is 
upwards  of  $33,000.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Ezra  M.  Gay,  of  Milford,  N.  H.,  the 
college  receives  about  $60,000. 

At  the  commencement  of  1891  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Mercer,  D.  D.,  announced  his  purpose 
to  give  $40,000  for  a  new  theological  building.  A  subscription  was  immediately  be- 
gun for  a  dormitory  to  accompany  the  main  hall.  The  contracts  for  both  buildings 
have  now  been  made.  £.  H.  C« 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY. 

I^y  Prof.  Silas  W.  Holmax. 
INTROIUTTION. 

The  formation  of  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution requires  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  quality,  and  amount  of  it» 
work,  past  and  present.  This  should  be  based  rather  upon  demon- 
strated results  than  upon  professions;  that  is,  rather  upon  what  those 
are  and  are  doing  who  have  come  witliin  the  influence  of  the  institution, 
than  upon  the  stated  intentions  on  the  part  of  its  board  of  managers. 
Unfortunately,  information  of  the  former  kind  is  difficult  both  of  access 
and  interpretation,  especially  in  a  comparatively  young  institution. 

To  present  for  consideratitm  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  its  influence  ui>on  higher  education  in  this  State  and  country, 
the  plan  here  adopted  is,  to  state  the  causes  which  led  to  its  establish- 
ment, to  show  the  lines  along  which  it  was  planned  and  organized,  to 
note  and  to  follow  the  development  of  those  features  which  were  new 
or  advanced,  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the  general  work  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  state  its  present  scope,  and,  finally,  to  consider  statistically  the 
number,  distribution,  and  occupations  of  its  graduates  and  of  other 
former  students  not  graduates,  thus  indicating  roughly  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  the  community  has  been  directly  influenced. 

OKIGIN. 

The  Massac*husetts  Institute  of  Tedmology  is  recognized  in  the  com- 
munity and  abroad  almost  solely  as  a  school  of  industrial  or  appUed 
science,  that  is,  as  a  "technical  school;''  its  other  ftmctions,  althougb 
not  unimportant,  being  less  widely  known.  It  was  incoqx>rated  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  March,  18()1,  and  organized  under  the  aet  of 
incorj)orati<m  on  Apinl  8,  1802. 

In  the  year  1859  appear  the  first  records  of  concerted  action  which 
led  up  to  its  establishment.  An  appreciation  had  become  somewhat 
general  of  the  aid  to  the  material  interests  of  New  England  which 
would  come  from  the  greater  diflFusion  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge  amongst  artisans  and  managers  of  manufticturing  interests,  and 
from  the  enlargement  and  more  thorough  training  of  the  class  of  tech- 
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nieally  educate  luen,  such  as  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineern, 
ebemiHts,  architects,  etc.  In  a  more  or  less  vague  way  it  was  recog- 
nize(l  that  this  end  was  being  served  in  some  lines  with  notable  suc- 
cess in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  technical  schools, 
museums,  conservatoH^Hj  and  similar  organizations.  But  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Boston  and  the  State  at  large  who,  in  1858  to  18C0,  be- 
came the  earliest  promoters,  and  later  the  indispensable  Mends  and 
substantial  supporters  of  this  educational  movement,  it  is  safe  to  assert, 
in  the  words  of  a  prominent  representative  of  them,  that  "  they  wanted 
a  technological  institute  but  had  a  very  faint  idea  of  what  such  an  insti- 
tute should  be."  Nor  was  the  Institute,  when  it  took  on  form  under  the 
master  mind  of  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,'  in  any  sense  a  copy  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  either  in  this  country,  as  none  of  siiiiilar  scope  and  aims 
were  in  existence  here  or  abroad,  or  had  been  definitely  planned,  since  it 
was  and  has  remained  characterized  by  many  features  which  were  novel 
(some  being  specially  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this  country),  and  to 
whose  permanent  value  their  reproduction  and  independent  development 
both  here  and  abroad  testify. 

Extracts  from  records  and  documents  will  be  given  which  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  this  movement  in  the  minds  of  its  originators 
better  than  commentary  can  do.  They  certainly  constitute  an  impor- 
tant and  enduring  chapter  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
and  country. 

On  February  18, 1859,  a  meeting  of  about  forty  "  individuals  represent- 
ing associations  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  art,  science,  and  various 
industrial,  educational,  and  moral  interests  of  the  State,''  was  held  in 
the  library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Mason  street, 
Boston.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  step  in  organization  of  an 
eflfort  for  the  promotion  of  some  form  of  popular  and  more  extended 
scientific  education.  The  rapid  and  persistent  development  which  fol- 
lowed, in  the  next  two  years,  must  be  held  as  an  indication  of  a  general 
and  strong  appreciation  by  the  community  of  the  importance  of  in- 
creased facilities  in  this  direction,  which  was  intimated  in  the  address 
of  Governor  Banks,  in  January,  1859.  At  this  first  meeting  Mr.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  presided.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  Hon.  A.  H.  Eice,  Mr. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  and  others  spoke.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  and  did  so  as  follows,  in  March,  1859: 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE   LEGISLATURE  OF   MASSACHUSETTS  IN   RELATION  TO   A  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  a 
meeting  held  February  18,  1859,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, composed  of  individuals  representing  associations  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
art,  science,  and  various  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  interests  of  the  State, 
were  instructed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  ymir  honorable  body,  in  concert  with  a 
committee  representing  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  setting  forth  the 
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wishes  of  the  varioufl  asAociationH  reprrseuttMl  at  tlm  rae^ting,  a«  well  as  to  eoa§a 
with  othem  not  preseut^  in  a  general  plan  of  cooperation,  and  to  second  and  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  wine  and  liberal  naggestion  of  his  excellency,  the  governor,  in  his 
addrcHH  alluding  to  the  propriety  of  appropriating  for  educational  porposes  the  pro- 
ceeds of  saleH  of  the  Back-Bay  lands  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  lying  near  the 
Public  Garden,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  said  committee  respectfully  represent  to 
your  honorable  bo<ly,  that  in  our  opinion  a  most  effective  method  of  making  those 
lands  available  in  promoting  education,  as  well  as  directly  developing  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  would  1>e  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a  re*olre  reserving  fVom  sale  a  portion 
of  said  lands,  and  dedicating  them  as  a  space  to  be  umhI  in  all  coming  time  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  or  buildings  by  various  institutions  for  public  bepefit,  which 
in  the  aggregate  would  constitute  and  might  be  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
servatory of  Art  and  Science. 

The  committee,  without  undertaking  to  specify  in  detail  the  extent  of  space  to  be 
reserved,  or  the  specific  purposes  to  which  it  should  be  dedicated,  would  simply 
suggest  the  character  of  a  few  leading  institutions,  which,  if  once  estublishetl  on 
the  grounds,  would  form  a  nucleus  around  which  would  duster  kindred  associations 
of  immense  value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Taking  the  commissioners'  plan  of  the 
lands  as  a  basis  for  illustration,  we  would  suggest  the  reservation  of  as  mnch  aa 
four  squares  for  this  purpose. 

Section  No.  1  might  be  devoted  to  collections  of  implements,  models,  and  other 
objects  pertaining  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  pomology. 

Section  No.  2  to  natural  history,  practical  geology,  and  chemistry,  with  ample 
room  for  museums  of  specimeus. 

Section  No.  3  to  those  institutions  devoted  to  the  development  of  mechanics,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce. 

Section  No.  4  to  fine  arts,  history,  and  ethnolog5\ 

The  space  reserved  for  each  section  should  be  ample  for  these  and  all  institutioni 
of  a  kindred  character  which  the  future  progress  of  the  State  may  develop. 

In  conclusion  the  committee,  while  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  efforts  now  in 
progress  to  form  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  comparative  zoology,  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Agassiz,  at  Cambridge,  for  the  development  of  abstract  sci- 
ence, desire  to  cooperate  with  such  labors  in  the  building  up  of  institutions  of  a 
more  directly  practical  character  which  will  enable  the  masses  of  the  people  engaged 
in  industrial  occupations  more  effectually  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derive<l  from  the  labors  of  those  who  are  entirely  devoted  to  purely  scientific  re- 
search. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Geo.  \V.  Pratt, 
Saml.  H.  Gookin, 
Alfrki>  Ordway, 
\Vm.  E.  Baker, 
B.  F.  Edmaxds, 
M.  I).  Ross, 

Commitire, 

BOSTOX,  March  9,  lfi59. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  sent  a  memorial,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1859,  in  support  of  the  forejjoin^,  sig^ned  by  a  eommittee,  of 
whieh  Samuel  Cabot  was  chairman  and  I^rofessor  William  B.  Rogers 
was  a  member. 

The  joint  special  committee  to  which  the  memorial  was  referred  by 
the  lejaalature  expressed  unreserved  appreciation  and  indorsement  of 
the  plan  in  a  unanimous  repent  (House  Doc.  260,  March  30, 1859),  but 
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were  "united  ia  the  feeling  that  the  present  is  not  a  propitious  time 
for  action  in  the  premises." 

A  second  memorial,  prepared  by  Professor  Kogers,  was  presented  at 
the  following  session  of  the  legislature  (House  Doc.  13,  January,  1860). 
It  was  drawn  on  the  same  lines  as  the  first,  but  with  an  addition  of  great 
import.  In  the  main  it  was  devoted  to  a  more  extended  statement  of 
intention  as  to  the  development  of  the  departments  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
of  the  former  memorial.  The  design  thus  developed  is,  as  before, 
to  gather  and  arrange  large  collections  of  objects,  materials,  models, 
natural  specimens,  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.,  with  the  view  to  their  ed- 
ncational  value  as  exhibitions  open  to  public  inspection,  and  to  supple- 
ment this  by  public  or  private  lectures  and  possibly  in  some  lines  by 
laboratories  for  research.    An  "  educational  museum  ^  is  also  proposed — 

comprising  suits  of  specimens,  models,  diagrams,  books,  maps,  mechanical  and  experi- 
mental apparatus,  and  other  instruments  of  instruction,  each  the  best  of  its  kind 
for  the  specific  purpose ;  and  along  with  these,  plans  of  schoolhouses,  of  school 
furniture,  of  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements;  and,  in  short,  aU  appUances 
appertaining  to  a  complete  and  perfectly  appointed  school. 

The  essential  addition,  however,  to  the  preceding  memorials  indicates 
that  which  was  later  to  become  the  central  and  almost  exclusive  feature 
of  the  work. 

As  a  further  and  important  means  of  popular  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
general  plan,  your  memorialists  would  look  confidently  for  the  establishment,  at  an 
early  day,  of  courses  of  public  UciureSy  which,  while  aiming  at  a  familiar  exposition 
of  science  and  the  arts,  would  exhibit  in  practical  operation  by  working  models  or 
otherwise  the  more  important  discoveries  and  inventions  as  they  arise.  This  feature, 
though  limited  at  first,  as  in  the  well-known  Polytechnic  Institution  of  London, 
to  subjects  of  a  purely  experimental  or  demonstrative  kind,  might  be  expected  soon 
to  extend  itself  to  the  fine  arts  and  other  branches  of  liberal  culture,  and,  as  a 
whole,  could  not  fail  to  add  great  attractiveness,  as  well  as  public  usefulness,  to  the 
general  plan.  Indeed,  considering  how  greatly  the  educational  value  of  museums 
is  augmented  by  connecting  with  them  an  organized  system  of  oral  teachings,  your 
memorialists  are  persuaded  that  ere  long  the  public  liberality  would  not  only  provide 
in  this  connection  for  popular  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Industrie  science, 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  Morin,  Payen,  and  other  eminent  professors  of  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Paris,  hut  would  establish  a  comprehkxsive  polytechnic  college,  which,  like 
the  "Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  of  the  same  city,  or  the  great  ''Trades 
Institute  of  Berlin, "  would  put  in  practice  a  complete  system  of  industrial  education 
supplementary  to  the  general  training  of  other  institutions,  and  fitted  to  equip  its 
students  with  every  scientific  and  technical  principle  appHcable  to  the  leading  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  the  age. 

This  memorial  also  was  acted  upon  unfavorably  by  the  legislature. 

*  Beljeving  that  the  failure  of  their  previous  appeal  to  the  legislature  waa,  in  part 
at  least,  due  to  the  incompleteness  and  vagueness  in  which  they  had  presented  this 
department  [of  practical  instruction  in  the  arts  and  applied  sciences]  of  their  general 
plan ;  and  finding  that,  in  spite  of  their  ill  success,  an  earnest  and  increasing  interest 

»The  foUowing  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Professor 
Rogers  and  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  Preliminary  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  etc.,  Boston,  1861. 
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wa.H  verj  generally  felt  for  the  eAtablmbtnent  of  an  institutiou  devoted  to  induBtrial 
H<'i«Mit*o  and  I'diii-atioii,  iIm-  runimittec  d«*t4>rmiued  on  taking  sncli  steps  as  irere 
l>r:u'tioahIc  towardM  tin*  or^auisation.  in  a  preliminary  form,  of  an  institution  of  this 
character. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  May  28,  1860,  the  committee  assigned  to  a  subcom- 
mittee, consisting  of  W.  B.  Rogers,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  J.  M.  Beebe,  M.  D.  Ross,  and  C. 
H.  Dalton,  the  dnty  of  preparing  and  reporting  the  plan  of  an  institution  designed 
for  the  adTancement  of  the  indnstrial  arts  and  sciences  and  practical  education  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  purpose,  a  scheme  of  organization  was  framed  by  the  chair- 
man, and  embodied  in  a  report,  presenting,  in  some  detail  and  comprehensiveness, 
the  ''objects  and  plan  of  an  institute  of  technology,  including  a  society  of  arts,  s 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  science.'* 

This  report,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Rogers,  and  accepted  by  tbe  gen- 
eral committee,  was  read  by  him  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  at  a 
public  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  sxvbject,  held  by  appoint- 
ment at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1860, 
and,  Oil  vote,  was  approved,  and  its  pubhcation  recommended. 

Thus  sanctioned,  the  report  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  (referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  ^*  Objects  and  Plan,''  was  distributed  to  i)ersons 
through  the  city  and  State  who  were  thought  most  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  to  which  it  related ;  and,  in  order  to  elicit  the 
opinions  aijd  invite  the  cooperation  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  practical  merits  of  the  plan,  the  pamphlet  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  circular: 

Boston,  November,  18CO. 

Dear  Sir:  In  sending  you  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  objects 
and  plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  proposed  to  be  established,  if  practicable,  on 
the  Back-Bay  lands  iu  Boston,  we  beg  to  request  that  you  will  give  it  your  early  and 
thoughtful  attcntiou. 

In  our  view  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  industrial  interest  and  practical 
education  of  the  Commonwealth  would  derive  from  such  an  institution,  we  cannot  hut 
•hope  our  plan  will  so  approve  itself  to  your  judgment  as  to  win  your  sympathy  and 
active  cooperation. 

It  is  proposed,  at  an  early  day,  to  hold  a  meeting  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting^ measures  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  the  Institute.  Of  this  yon  will 
be  duly  notified ;  and  we  trust  that  your  interest  in  the  subject  will  secure  us  Xht 
benefit  of  your  presence  on  the  occasion.  Meanwhile,  it  will  give  us  great  pleasnre 
to  be  allowed  to  number  you  among  the  prospective  members  of  the  Institute,  and  to 
have  the  influence  and  authority  of  your  name,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  your 
counsel,  in  connection  with  the  undertaking. 

Should  it  be  your  wish  to  unite  with  us,  please  indicate  the  class  of  subjects,  a# 
mentioned  under  the  heads  of  **  committees  of  arts, "  in  which  you  would  feel  namX 
directly  interested,  addressing  your  reply  to  the  undersigned. 

William  B.  Rogkrs, 
Chairman  of  CommiUet, 

The  numerous  responses  to  this  circular,  approving  the  objects  and 
l)lau  of  the  proposed  institute,  and  oflfering  cooperation  in  its  several 
departments  as  laid  down  in  the  report,  satisfied  the  committee  that  it:? 
leading  features  were  practically  suited  to  the  great  industrial  and  edu- 
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cational  objects  in  view,  and  that  the  general  scheme  was  likely  to  com- 
mand the  hearty  and  helpful  approval  of  the  community  at  large. 

After  an  interval  of  about  two  months'  from  the  distribution  of  the 
pamphlet,  the  committee  proceeded  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  preliminary  organization  of  the  Institute,  confining  the  invi- 
tation to  those  to  whom  the  report  had  previously  been  sent^  and  who 
were  supposed  to  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  different 
features  and  bearings  of  the  plan  thus  distinctly  submitt/Cd  to  them. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  following  circular,  calling  this  meeting,  was 
framed  with  the  view  of  testing  still  further  the  deliberate  approbation 
and  interest  which  might  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  proposed  institution: 

Boston,  January  7, 1861, 

Dear  Sir  :  You  have  been  made  acquainted,  through  the  pamphl^  and  circular 
which  have  been  addressed  to  you,  "with  the  general  '^objects  and  plan*'  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  proposed  to  be  established,  if  practicable,  on  the  Back-Bay 
lands  in  this  city.  ' 

It  is  now  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  street,  on 
Friday  evening,  11th  instant,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
measures  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  and  in  furtherance  of  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  for  a  charter,  and  a  portion  of  the  Back-Bay  lands. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  industrial  and  educational  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  be  amply  represented  at  the  meeting,  we  earnestly  beg  that  you 
will  favor  us  with  your  presence  and  CMinsel  on  that  occasion.  Should  you  be  un- 
able, however,  to  attend,  but  be  desirous  of  cooperating  as  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  the  great  public  objects  we  have  in  view,  please  affix  your  signature  to  the  ac- 
companyiug  statement,  and  return  the  same,  prior  to  the  day  of  meeting,  to  the 
undersigned. 

WiLUAM  B.  Rogers, 
Chairman  of  Committee, 

1  Temple  Place. 

The  undersigned  approves  of  the  objects  and  general  plan  of  the  proposed  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  desires  to  have  his  name  placed  on  its  list  of  prospective  members. 

Previous  to  the  day  of  meeting  replies  were  received  fi*om  a  large 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  pamphlet  and  circular  had  been  addressed, 
requesting  that  they  might  be  enrolled  among  the  prospective  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  otherwise  indicating  their  hearty  interest  in  the 
objects  and  action  of  the  committee. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed  time;  and  after  an  exposition, 
l>y  the  chairman,  of  the  previous  action  and  future  purposes  of  the 
committee,  and  interesting  addresses  by  Professor  Pierce,  Rev,  Dr. 
Gannett  and  others,  favorable  to  the  Institute,  a  preliminary  organ- 
ization was  established  by  adopting  the  following  form  of  association, 
to  which  the  names  of  those  present  were  affixed : 

We,  the  subscribers,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  promoting  the  industrial  arts  and 
seiences,  as  well  as  practical  education,  heartily  approve  the  objects  and  plan  of  an 
institute  of  technology,  embracing  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school 
of  industrial  science,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee;  and  we  hereby 
organize  and  establish  in  the  city  of  Boston  such  an  institution,  under  the  title  of 
tbe  "Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  whenever  we  maybe  legally  empow- 
t3red  and  properly  prepared  to  carry  these  objects  into  effect. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 

Betoleedf  That  a  committee  of  twenty,  with  power  to  increase  their  number,  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  interesU  and  objects  of  the  association,  and  to  act  gener- 
ally in  its  behalf,  until  it  shall  be  legally  incorporated  and  regularly  organized  under 
the  title  and  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  instructed  to  use  its  best  efforts,  in  cooi>erat:ou 
with  the  committee  of  associated  institutions  of  science  and  arts,  to  obtain  from  the 
legislature  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  institute,  and  to  secure  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Back  Bay  for  its  use,  and  for  that  of  other  institutions  devoted  to  the  practical 
sciences.  • 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  committee  be  requested  to  frame  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  said  Institute  in  its  several  departmeutj^,  and  to  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  consideration  of  this  association,  whensoever  wo  may  l>e  in  read- 
iness and  properly  empowered  to  organize  formally  as  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Subsequetitly,  on  motion,  the  chairinan  of  the  meeting  was  added  to 
the  committee,  to  act  as  its  chairman. 
The  members  of  this  committee  were  as  follows: 

WiUiam3.  Rogers,  chairman.       F.  8.  Storer.  Charles  L.  Flint. 

James  M.  Beebe.  John  D.  Runkle.  Thomas  Rice. 

E.S.Tobey.  Charles  H.  Dalton.  John  Chase. 

Samuel  H.  Gookin.  E.  C.  Cabot.  J.  P.  Robinson. 

E.  B.  Bigelow.  James  B.  Francis.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  jr. 

M.  D.  Ross.  John  C.  Hoadley.  Thomas  Aspinwall. 

John  D.  Philbrick.  MarshaU  P.  WUder.  J .  S.  Dupee. 

Thus  the  Institute  of  Technology  did  not  include  in  its  scope  the  plan 
of  the  original  proposed  collocated  institutions,  but  was  the  outcome  and 
realization  of  so  much  of  that  plan  as  related  to  direct  technical  and 
scientific  education,  a  feature  of  the  plan  which  first  found  expression 
in  the  memorial  already  quoted  in  which  Professor  Rogers'  name  first 
appears,  and  which  took  definite  shape  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ob- 
jects and  Plan  ^  written  by  him  and  above  referred  to. 

The  proposed  grouping  of  institutions  did  not  develop  further  than 
that  one  square  of  State  land  was  subsequently  granted  to  the  Boston 
So<;iety  of  Natural  History  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  jointly. 

A  third  memorial  was,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  presented  to 
the  legislature  in  18G1,  drafted  by  Professor  Rogers  as  chairman  of 
committee,  and  reading  as  follows: 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  representing  various  institutions  devote<l  to  scieuee 
and  the  arts,  have  been  instructed  to  memorialize  your  honorable  body  to  the  effect 
as  follows: 

First.  That  you  will  be  pleUsed  to  grant  to  the  Association  of  Industrial  Art  and 
Science,  recently  formed,  a  charter  and  corporate  existence,  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  empowering  it  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan 
and  purposes  of  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  scienn-. 
as  set  forth  in  the  report  prepared  by  your  memorialists  and  herewith  submitted. 

Second.  That  you  will  set  apart  and  assign  a  portion  of  the  Back-Bay  lands,  in  a 
continuous  space,  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
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I 
History,  and  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  above-named  Institute  of 
Technology,  under  such  conditions  as  in  your  judgment  may  best  promote  the  prac- 
tical objects  of  these  institutions  and  conduce  to  the  educational  and  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  Commonwealth. 

For  the  details  of  tlie  organization  and  purposes  of  these  several  societies,  and  of 
their  claims  upon  your  favorable  considerati<m  as  connected  with  the  science,  indus- 
try, and  education  of  the*State,  your  memorialists  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
printed  pamphlets  and  other  documents  herewith  submitted  to  your  inspection. 

In  regard  to  the  jireviouM  action  of  the  legislature  on  this  subject,  your  memori- 
alists would  beg  to  state  that  two  years  .-igo  they  submitted  to  your  honorable  body  a 
petition  of  like  general  import  with  the  present,  which  was  report<Ml  on  favorably, 
by  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred;  that  they  renewed  their  application,  in  a 
more  specific  shape,  to  the  last  general  court;  and  that  the  bill  reported  to  the  lower 
house,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  session,  was,  on  motion  to  re- 
consider, laid  upon  the  table. 

Your  memorialists  deem  it  important  to  add  that  during  the  past  year,  while  en- 
deavoring to  make  their  plans  widely  known  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
-while  maturing  an  organization  for  the  proposed  Institute  of  Technology,  they  have 
received  from  various  quarters  the  amplest  evidence  of  public  approbation  and  sym- 
pathy, not  only  towards  the  last-named  feature  of  the  plan,  but  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
jects and  claims  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  in  connection  with  the  general  purpose  of  a  collocation  of 
these  and  kindred  institutions  in  a  continuous  space  upon  the  Back-Bay  lands. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  feel  no  hesitation  in  renewing  their  application  to 
your  honorable  body,  in  a  modified  and  more  perfect  form,  trusting  the  issue  to  your 
wise  judgment  of  the  merits  of  their  plan,  and  to  the  ever  recognized  claims  of  edu- 
cation, industry,  and  science  upon  the  fostering  favor  of  the  State. 
Wm.  B.  Rogers,  Chairman.  F.  S.  Storer.  C.  L.  Flint. 

J.  M.  Beebe.  J.  I).  RrNKLE.  Thos.  Rice. 

E.  S.  ToBEY.  C.  H.  Dalton.  John  Chase. 

S.  H.  GooKiN.  E.  C.  Cabot.  J.  P.  Robinson. 

E.  B.  Bigelow.  J.  B.  Francis.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  jr; 

M.  D.  Ross.  J.  C.  Hoadley.  Thos.  Aspinwall. 

J.  D.  Philbrick.  M.  r.  Wilder.  J.  S.  Dupee. 

Petitions  in  aid  of  this  memorial  were  submitted  by  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan- 
ics' Association,  the  l^ew  England  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manu- 
factures and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  wise  policy  had  been  thus  adopted  of  binding  together  into  a 
temporary  organization  men  of  affairs,  culture,  and  influence,  distrib- 
utee! over  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  adopting  a  perfectly  definite  and 
wonderfully  complete  plan  of  the  detail  of  the  specific  object  to  be  ac- 
complished. With  this  preparation  the  third  appeal  was  made  to  the 
legislature  and  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  March,  1861. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Institute  is  quoted 
as  indicating  the  recognized  design  of  its  founders,  and  its  intended 
bearing  as  an  educational  institution.  The  names  of  the  incorporators 
will  be  recognized  as  those  of  men  eminent  in  professional  and  mercan- 
tile careers. 
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AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  MassachU8ett«  IiMtitnte  of  Technology*,  »nd  to  grant  aid  to  said  iBj»titnt« 
and  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Nataral  History. 

Be  it  enactedf  etc.,  ns  tbllows: 

Sectiox  1.  William  I^  Rogers,  James  M.  Beebe,  E.  S.  Tobey,  S.  H.  Gookin,  E.  B, 
Bigelow,  M.  I).  R08H,  J.  I).  Phillmck,  F.  H.  Storer,  J.  I).  Rnnkle,  C.  H.  Dalton,  J. 
B.  FrauciM,  J.  C.  Hoadley,  M.  P.  Wilder,  C.  L.  Flint,  Thquias  Rice,  John  Chaiie,  J. 
P.  RobinHoii,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  jr.,  Tliomas  AHpiuwall,  J.  A.  Dupee,  E.  C.  Cabot,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  the  purpose  of  iustituting  and  maintain- 
ing a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  science,  and  atd> 
ing  generally,  by  suitable  means,  the  advancement,  development,  and  practical 
application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts,  agriculture^  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  tbe  duties,  restrictions, 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  sixty-eighth  chapter  of  the  general  statutes. 

OBJECTS   AND   PLAN. 

Of  the  proposed  lines  of  establishment  and  development  of  the  insti- 
tute no  dearer  presentation  eau  be  miule  than  that  by  Professor  Rogers 
in  an  address  on  the  '*Obje<*.ts  and  Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology 
Proposed  to  be  Established  in  Boston,"  printed  and  issued  in  1800 
before  the  third  memorial  by  the  Committee  of  Associated  Institutioiis 
of  Sciences  and  Arts.    The  following  are  extracts: 

In  submitting  to  our  fellow-citizens  the  following  outline  of  an  institute  of  tech- 
nology, to  be  established,  if  practicable,  on  the  Back-Bay  lands  in  Boston,  the  under- 
eigned  are  desirous  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  s<^curiug  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
the  Mends  of  industrial  art  and  general  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

We  believe  that  the  great  practical  value  of  the  results  at  which  we  aim,  although 
freely  admitted  by  the  friends  of  genuine  iirogress  everywhere,  must  be  recog^zed 
with  especial  heartiness  in  a  community  like  our  own,  where  material  prosperity  and 
intellectual  advancement  are  felt  to  be  inseparably  associated;  and  we  feel  asanred 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  plans  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  these  great  pnblic 
benefits,  instead  of  forming  an  obstacle  to  their  attainment,  will  bnt  invite  our  fel- 
low-citizens to  a  liberality  proportioned  to  the  interests  t^  l>e  subserved. 

In  the  recent  progress  of  the  industrial  arts,  including  commerce  and  agriculture 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  and,  more  strictly,  mechanical  pursuits,  we  meet  with 
daily  increasing  proofs  of  the  happy  influence  of  scientific  culture  on  the  industry 
and  the  civilization  of  nations.  The  arts,  no  longer  confining  themselves  to  a  mere 
empirical  routine,  seek  to  refer  their  processes  to  scientific  laws,  and,  in  many 
departments,  justly  claim  the  dignity  of  applied  science.  The  pnictical  nature  of 
the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  geology,  and  other  branches  of  scientific 
inquiry  has  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  the  lines  of  connection  between  them  and 
the  processes  of  the  workshop,  the  manufactory,  and  the  farm,  and  of  the  construct- 
ive and  locomotive  arts ;  and  these  countless  connecting  threads  woven  into  one 
indissoluble  texture  form  that  ever-enlarging  web  which  is  the  blended  product  of 
the  world's  scientific  and  industrial  activity. 

In  view  of  this  recognized  connection  between  industrial  progress  and  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  with  physical  laws,  we 
find  that  the  most  enlightened  communities  of  Europe  have  endeavored  to  provide 
for  the  practical  cooperation  of  education  and  the  arts  by  the  establishment  of 
museums,  societies,  and  colleges  of  technology.  Of  the  great  benefits  which  these 
organizations  have  conferred  and  continue  to  bestow  upon  the  various  practical 
arts  and  upon  popular  education  we  are  assured  by  the  records  of  their  pTogrcci, 
%nd  yet  more  by  the  livelv  desire  so  geueraUy  manifest  to  augmoot  th^lT  number  aad 
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extend  their  meauH  of  usefuIneHH.  The  history  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  and  the 
£cole  Centrale  of  PariH,  and  thu  Kensington  Musenui,  the  School  c»f  Mines,  the  Muse- 
ums of  Economic  Geology  and  Botany,  and  other  like  but  l«*»s  connpicuous  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  such,  both  as  regards  the  i)rog- 
ress  of  arts  and  the  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge,  as  may  well  incite  the  friends 
of  enlightened  industry  in  this  country  to  systematic  etl'orts  in  the  same  direction. 

In  New  England,  and  ewpeciaily  in  our  own  Commonwealth,  the  time  has  arrived 
when,  as  we  believe,  tlie  interests  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  of  general 
education,  call  for  the  most  earnest  cooperation  of  intelligent  culture  with  indus- 
trial pursuits.  Our  succes^  hitherto  in  the  competitions  of  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  other  productive  arts  has  been  the  admitted  result  of  the  superior  intelligence 
which  has  inspired  our  enterprise  and  guided  our  activity;  but,  to  secure  a  steady 
prosperity  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  inventions  and  rapidly  expanding  knowledge 
which  mark  these  pursuits  in  the  leading  European  nations,  we  feel  that  it  has  be- 
come indispensable  for  us  to  proviile^  at  lea.st  as  effectively  as  they  have  done,  such 
facilities  for  practical  knowledge  and  for  the  intelligent  guidance  (»f  enterprise  and 
labor,  as  may  make  our  progress  commensurate,  step  by  ste[),  with  the  advances  of 
scientific  and  practical  discovery. 

With  the  view  of  securing  the  great  industrial  and  educational  benefits  above 
alluded  to,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  on  a  comprehensive  plan  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  to  be  calleil  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  having  the  triple  organization  of  a  smiety  (»f  arts,  a  museum  or  conser- 
vatory of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  science  and  art. 

Under  the  first  of  these  characters,  that  of  a  society  of  arts,  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology would  form  itself  into  a  department  of  investigation  and  publication,  in- 
tended to  promote  research  in  connection  with  industrial  science  by  the  exhibition 
at  the  meetings  of  the  society  of  new  mechanical  inventions,  products,  and  processes; 
by  written  and  oral  communications  and  discussions,  as  well  as  by  more  elaborate 
treatises  on  si)ecial  subjects  of  inquiry;  and  by  the  preparation  and  publication, 
statedly,  of  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  various  departments  of  industry, 
the  progress  of  practical  discovery  in  each,  an<l  the  bearings  of  the  scientific  and 
other  questions  which  are  found  to  be  associate<l  with  their  mlvancement. 

The  cla88ification  of  members  of  the  Institute  under  various  commit- 
tees and  the  assignment  of  intere^sts  to  the  charge  of  the  corresponding 
committee  was  designed  as  a  mejins  of  distributing  the  burden  of  main- 
taiiiing  all  these  interests,  apart  from  the  usual  executive  officers. 

II.  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  and  Science^  or  Vonatrtatory  of  Arts. — In  organizing 
and  conducting  the  museum  of  the  Institute  reference  should  be  had  rather  to  the 
extent  of  prsictical  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it  than  to  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jects which  it  might  embrace.  Its  several  departments,  therefore,  should  aim,  in  the 
first  place,  at  forming  a  collection  of  objects  of  prominent  importance,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  respective  arts,  however  c(»mmon  and  familiar  they  might  be;  and  at  so  ar- 
ranging them  as  to  exhibit  their  history  as  natural  products  or  devices  of  art,  their 
distinctive  characters,  and  the  successive  changes  wrought  upon  them  by  the  appli- 
cation of  science  or  mechanical  skill.  As  specimens  of  materials,  workmanship,  and 
machinery  accumulated,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  this  method  of  arrange- 
ment whenever  practicable,  and  to  a<'cord  a  prominent  place  to  what  might  be 
called  the  typical  objects  in  each  department,  however  large  the  general  mass  of  its 
collection. 

Nor  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  museum  should  the  great  purpose  of  instruction 

be  lost  sight  of  in  the  multitudinous  gathering  of  materials.    A  mere  miscellaneous 

collection  of  objects,  however  vast,  has  little  jiower  to  instruct,  or  even  to  incite  to 

inquiry.    Tlie  practioul  teaching  and  the  real  sug'^estivcuess  of  a  museum  is  almost 
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wholly  dependent  on  the  clear  and  rational  arrangement  of  it«  parts  and  the  leading 
ideas  which  rule  in  their  cladsification.  We  would,  therefore,  aim  at  having  the  de- 
partments of  our  museum  well  distinguished  from  each  other  and  the  objects  in  f«ch 
placed  in  their  true  connections,  so  as  to  display  reailily  their  natnxe  or  construction 
and  to  facilitate  their  comparison  with  others  of  the  same  class. 

III.  School  of  Industrial  Science  and  Art. — In  sketching  thus  far  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  Institute  of  Techology,  we  have  confined  our  view  to  the 
organization  of  a  society  of  arts  and  an  industrial  museum,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  illustrations  of  the  practical  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  each.  But  our 
outline  is  not  yet  complete;  these  institutions,  however  beneficent  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  as  instruments  for  diffusing  practical  knowledge  and  affording  incen- 
tives and  suggestions  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  industrial  arts,  could,  of 
themselves,  only  in  part  fulfill  the  educational  purposes  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Institute  to  secure. 

The  productive  talent  of  the  community,  as  measured  by  its  proficiency  in  the 
practical  arts,  requires  for  its  steady  and  rapid  development  other  helps  than  can  be 
afforded  by  the  treasures  of  a  museum  or  the  discussions  and  publications  of  a 
society.  While  it  would  doubtless  profit  largely  by  the  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion which  collections  and  publications  can  afford,  it  demands  yet  more  urgently 
that  systematic  training  in  tf^e  applied  sciences  which  can  alouo  give  to  the  industrial 
classes  a  sure  mastery  over  the  materials  and  processes  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Such  a  training,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  intellectual  element  of  produc- 
tion, has,  wo.believe,  become  indispensable  to  fit  us  foj^ successful  competition  with 
other  nations  in  the  race  of  industrial  activity,  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested. 
In  the  communities  abroad,  where  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  have 
attained  the  greatest  proficiency  and  are  now  making  the  most  rapid  advance©, 
such  an  education  in  practical  science  is  recognized  as  the  chief  instrument' in  their 
extension  and  improvement;  and  the  schools  of  practical  science  and  the  polytech- 
nic institutes,  designed  to  form  an  industrial  class  thus  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
principles  of  their  respective  arts,  are  highly  honored  as  well  as  liberally  and  ev«i 
munificently  endowed. 

Fortunately,  in  this  community,  the  education  of  the  public  schools  is  so  general, 
and  of  so  high  a  grade,  that  a  good  proportion  of  those  who  are  destined  for  indus- 
trial pursuits  are  already  well  prepared  to  profit  by  the  teachings  and  exercises  of  a 
school  of  scientific  technology.  Indeed,  considering  our  acknowfedged  superiority 
in  this  respect  as  compared  with  other  nations  generally,  and  having  in  view  the 
eminently  practical  nature  of  the  intellectual  training  incident  to  our  social  and 
political  organization  as  a  people,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  we  are  in  a  most 
favorable  condition  for  attaining  excellence  in  the  pursuit  of  the  practical  science*, 
and  for  reaping  the  highest  advantages  from  their  application  in  the  wide  fields  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  eminently  expedient  in  the  organization  of  the  Institute, 
to  make  provision  for  a  department  to  be  called  a  School  of  Industrial  Science  and  Arty 
in  which  regular  courses  of  instruction  should  be  given,  by  lectures  and  other  teach- 
ings, in  the  various  branches  of  the  applied  sciences  and  the  arts;  and  where  pef- 
sons  destined  for  any  of  the  industrial  pursuits  might,  at  small  expense,  secure  such 
training  and  instruction  as  would  enable  them  to  bring  to  their  profession  the  in- 
creased efliciency  due  to  enlarged  views  and  a  sure  knowledge  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, together  with  adequate  practice,  in  observation  and  experiment,  and  in  the 
delineation  of  objects,  processes,  and  machinery. 

Without  attempting,  at  present,  to  frame  a  very  definite  organization  for  this 
branch  of  the  Institute,  but  looking  rather  to  its  practical  recognition  in  the  begin- 
ning as  an  integral  part  of  our  plan,  however  imperfectly  carried  out,  we  would 
"^.ention  certain  departments  of  instruction  which  we  think  could  be  advantageously 
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established,  even  in  the  commencement  of  our  enterprise.    Among  these,  the  lirst 
would  be  a — 

School  of  design. 

School  of  mathematics. 

School  of  physics  (which  would  include  mechanics). 

School  of  chemistry. 

School  of  geology  (which  would  include  mining). 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  [ommittod  from  this  extract]  of  the  departments  of 
instruction  which  wo  would  consider  most  essential  in  the  strictly  educational  branch 
of  the  Institute.  In  conducting  them,  it  would  be  the  object  to  provide  substantial 
and  continuous  courses  of  teaching,  such  as,  while  imparting  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, facts,  and  processes  connected  with  the  arts,  should  cultivate  the  habits  of 
exact  thought,  which  are  so  conducive  to  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  industry. 

In  some  of  these  departments,  as  drawing,  operative  chemistry,  and  mathematics, 
the  instructions  would  of  necessity  be  chiefly  conducted  by  class  studies  and  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  exercises,  requiring  little  or  no  aid  from  formal  lectures, 
while  In  others,  such  as  physics,  general  chemistry,  and  geology,  the  plan  of  lecture- 
room  teaching  could  be  advantageously  and  habitually  employed. 

In  arranging  the  plan  and  course's  of  instruction,  provisions  would  be  made  for 
the  two  classes  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed — those  who  enter  the 
the  school  with  the  view  of  a  progressive,  systematic  training  in  applied  science,  and 
who  have  the  preliminary  knowledge,  as  well  as  time  for  a  continuous  prosecution 
of  its  studies,  and  the  far  more  numerous  class,  who  may  be  expected  to  resort  to  its 
lecture  room  for  such  useful  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  as  they  can  acquire 
without  methodical  study,  and  in  hours  not  occupied  by  active  labor. 

The  former  would  of  necessity  be  subjected  to  classification  and  direction  in  their 
studies,  as  well  as  examinations  and  other  tests  of  acquirement  in  the  progress  and 
at  the  close  of  their  terms.  The  latter,  without  having  access  to  the  exercises  of  the 
class  rooms,  would  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  lectures  on  general  and  applied 
science,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  restraints  that  are  usual  in  public  lec- 
tures generally.  To  neither  class  would  we  propose  to  offer  gratuitous  instruction, 
but  we  hope  that  through  the  prospering  resources  of  the  institute  the  entire  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  school  might  be  placed  within  reach  of  aspiring  students  of 
humble  means,  and  that  the  lecture-room  instructions  might  be  made  accessible  to 
all  at  only  an  inconsiderable  expense. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  feature  of  the  school  we  may  remark  that  as  the  system  of 
merely  popular  lecturing  in  its  usual  form  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  grave 
practical  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  it  could  not  be  recognize<l  in  connection 
with  our  plan.  We  would,  however,  anticipate  much  valuable  aid  from  courses  of 
lectures  on  subjects  not  directly  provided  for  in  the  school,  but  of  a  natxire  to  be 
conducive  to  the  general  objects  of  the  Institute.  Such  would  be  the  history  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  biographies  of  eminent  inventors, 
and  other  benefactors  of  industry;  important  questions  in  political  economy  and 
trade;  the  principles  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  of  fine  art  criticism; 
and  illustrations  of  special  inventions  and  discoveries  in  general  and  industrial 
science;  and  for  these  additions  to  the  educational  advantages  of  the  Institute  we 
might  confidentlj'  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  members  and  other  Mends  quali- 
fied to  advance  its  purposes  in  connection  with  industrial  and  general  education. 

In  the  features  of  the  plan  here  sketched,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  education 
which  we  seek  to  provide,  although  eminently  practical  in  its  aims,  has  no  affinity 
with  that  instruction  in  mere  empirical  routine  Which  has  sometimes  been  vaunted 
as  the  proper  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  most  truly  practical  education,  even  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  is  one 
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fouoded  ou  a  ttuiroui^  kuowlediftr  of  scientific  laws  mod  principles,  and  which 
tuiites  with  habits  of  clotty  observation  and  exact  j«aaoning  a  lArge  general  culti- 
vation. W«  believe  that  the  hii;hest  grade  of  scientific  coltnie  woold  not  be  too 
high  as  a  preparation  for  the  labors  of  the  mechanic  and  mannfactorer,  and  we  read 
in  the  history  of  social  progress  ample  proofs  that  the  abstract  studies  and  researches 
of  the  philosopher  are  often  the  most  beneficent  soorces  of  practical  discovery  and 
impn»vement. 

But  such  complete  and  comprehensive  training  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  ac- 
cesshible  to  only  comparatively  few,  while  the  limited  and  special  education  which 
our  plan  proposes  would,  we  ho]>e,  fall  within  the  rta<^-h  of  a  large  number  whom 
the  scantiness  of  time,  means,  and  opportunity  would  extlude  from  the  great  seats 
of  classical  and  s^'ientitic  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  the  peculiar  chara<>ter  and  objects  of  this  department  of 
the  Institute,  that  it  could  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  established  schools  of 
learning  devoted  to  general  literary  and  s<'ientitic  e<lucation.  Aiming  to  supply  the 
industrial  classes  with  a  knowledge  and  training  of  which  they  are  specially  in  need, 
and  which  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  purpose  and  organization  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  attempt  to  provide,  it  would,  we  feel  assured,  command  the 
good  wishes  and  active  sympathies  of  the  scholars  and  meii  of  science  who  dispense 
the  high  instruction  of  these  schools.  \(»r  can  we  doubt  that  it  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  all  those  who  are  practically  occupitnl  in  the  arts  as  a  new  source  of 
success  and  enjoyment  in  their  labors;  while,  by  the  large-minded  manufacturers, 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  agriculturiHts,  who  control  the  material  fortunes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  would  be  heartily  and  liberally  recognized  as  a  needed  and  truly 
momentous  addition  to  our  means  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  educational  prosperity. 

ORGANIZATION. 

After  the  acceptance  of  its  charter  the  Institute  was  first  orgauized 
for  its  intended  work  by  the  formation  of  the  Society  o/ArtSy  which  held 
its  first  meeting  on  April  8, 1862.  Meetings  still  continue  to  be  regulsaiy 
held  semimonthly,  and  are  generally  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
members.  At  these  are  presented  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  applie^l  sciences,  papers  relating  to  matters  in  the  engineering  and 
other  technical  or  scientific  professions,  juldresses  on  sanitary,  ecouomie, 
and  statistical  topics. 

The  natural  and  large  development  of  engineering  and  other  technical 
associations,  limite<l  in  scope  to  their  respective  subjects,  has  rendered 
the  function  of  tliis  Society  the  presentation  of  matters  to  the  pnblic 
rather  than  to  a  purely  tc^chnical  audience,  but  yet  distinctly  not  the 
provision  of  public  popular  lectures  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Many  im- 
portant inventions,  as,  for  instance,  Bell's  earliest  form  of  the  telephone, 
have  received  their  first  public  exhibition  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Soci(»ty  are  annually  published  in  a  pamphlet 
of  about  200  pages.    The  topics  of  the  papers  of  1887-88  were — 

Amis  antl  Armor  of  Aueieut  .Japan. 

An  Eloctrii-al  Apparatus  for  the  Measurement  of  Water. 

The  CoMiuosphere  in  Teaching  Phenomenal  Astronomy. 

Hydnuilic  Ot  incut,  Natural  and  Artificial;'  their  Comparative  Valuoa. 

The  Strong  Locomotive. 

Kcccnt  Improvement8  in  Systems  of  Electrical  Difltribution. 

A  Biological  Examination  of  the  Water  Supply  of  Newton,  Mass. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Biological  Exaniiiiatiou  of  Air, 
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Steam  Engine  Experiments  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
A  General  Review  of  Steam-Engine  Tests. 
The  Manufacture  of  Paper,  and  Its  Uses. 
Natural  Gas. 

Standards  of  Length,  and  their  Practical  Application. 
Chemical  Examination  of  Drinking  Water. 
Johnson  Heat-Regulating  System. 
The  Causes  of  the  Recent  Floods  in  Germany. 
The  Development  of  Bridge  Building. 
Precious  Stones  in  the  Last  Decade. 
A  Study  of  Alternating  Current  Generators  anil  Receivers. 

The  interval  between  1861  and  1864  was  devoted  to  earnest  efforts  to 
advance  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute,  a  difficult  task  under 
"the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times"  and  one  which  had  the  warm 
support  of  Governor  John  A.  Andrew/ 

On  May  30, 1864,  a  pamphlet  on  the  "Scope  and  Plan  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology," 
prepared  by  Professor  (then  President)  Rogers,  was  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Institute.    It  was  issued  later  with  this  circular: 

Rooms  op  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

No.  1  Mercantile  Building,  16  Summer  Street, 

Boston^  January  24,  1865. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  invite  yonr  atteution  to  the  objects  and  plan  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  as  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  and  to  ask  your  assistance  in  the  proposed  early  Initia- 
tion of  some  of  its  courses  of  instruction. 

The  building  intended  for  the  use  of  the  school  of  industrial  science,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  in  readiness  for  occupation  next  winter,  when 
the  various  departments  of  the  school  will  be  permanently  organized  and  put  in 
operation. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  students  who  may  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  more  completely  for  entering  on  the  regular  courses  of  study  and  prac- 
tice, and  to  save  the  time  of  others  more  proficient  in  elementary  studies  who  may 
desire  to  enter,  in  advance,  the  second  yearns  course,  it  is  proposed  to  open  some  of 
the  classes  in  February,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  on  Summer  street. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  pamphlet  just  mentioned,  that  the  studies  and 
exercises  of  the  school  arc  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  training,  suited  to  the  various  practical  professions  of  the  mechanician,  the 
civil  engineer,  the  builder  and  architect,  the  mining  engineer,  and  the  practical 
chemist;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  th^more  limited  aims  of  such  as  desire  to 
secure  a  scientific  preparation  for  special  industrial  pursuits — such  as  the  direction 
of  mills,  machine  shops,  railroads,  mines,  chemical  works,  glass,  pottery,  and  paper 
manufactures,  and  of  dyeing,  print,  and  gas  works,  and  for  the  practice  of  naviga- 
tion and  surveying,  of  telegraphy,  photography,  and  electro  typing,  and  the  various 
other  arts  having  their  foundation  in  the  exact  sciences. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  while  thxis  providing  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  con- 
structive and  manufacturing  arts,  offer  a  variety  of  general  as  well  as  special  studies, 
"which  may  be  advantageously  followed  by  students  preparing  for  commercial  occu- 
pations ;  and  they  present  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  science  in 
our  schools  and  other  institutions  the  opportunity  of  equipping  themselves  for  this 
profession,  by  practice  in  manipulations,  as  well  as  by  an  ample  course  of  scientific 
stadies. 
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The  classes  proposed  to  be  opened  at  this  time  embrace  most  of  the  snbjectB  desij^- 
-nat^Ml  ill  the  pamphlet,  as  appertaining  to  the  firnt  year's  course,  and  are  as  follows: 
Elementary  mathematics,  with  practice  in  the  nse  of  the  chain,  level,  etc 
Elementary  physics. 

Elementary  chemistry,  with  manipulations. 
Drawing. 

The  French  language. 
The  preliminarj'  course  will  cover  a  period  of  four  months,  commencing,  it  is  ex- 
pecte<l,  about  the  middle  of  Februarj'.    The  precise  date  of  it«  commencement,  as 
well  as  the  programme  of  instruction  in  the  several  classes,  will  be  made  known  » 
soon  as  their  organization  has  bei'U  determined  on. 

Information  as  to  the  cost  and  conditions  of  entrance,  and  other  particulaiB  of  the 
course,  can  be  obtained  by  ajiplying  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  No.  16  Snmraer 
street,  between  the  hours  f»f  11  and  2,  or  by  addressing  the  undersigned  at  the  same 
place.  It  is  desirable  that  persons  wishing  to  enter  the  school  at  this  time  should 
make  known  their  intentions  as  early  as  possible.  Hoping  that  your  appreciation 
of  our  "objects  and  plans"  may  lea4l  you  to  encourage  your  young  friends  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  preliminary  organization,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WiLUAM  B.  Rogers. 
President  M<ift»aeku»ett9  Institute  of  Tecknology, 
By  order  of  the  committee  on  instruction  of  the  Institute. 

Only  by  the  reprmluctiou  in  full  of  this  "  Se^pe  and  Plan^  could  be 
shown  how  clearly  the  true  work  to  be  aceomplishe«l  by  such  a  school 
had  been  apprehended  in  mlvance  by  President  Rogers  and  bis  as- 
sociates, how  the  plan  had  been  developed  into  sufficiently  coiDpIet<^ 
detail,  and  how  wise,  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  were  the  views  as  to 
what  should  be  the  central  aim.  Brief  extracts  must,  however,  suffice. 
In  connection  with  the  subsequent  development  of  the  work  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  its  dual  object  has  been  preserved,  the  training  of  systematir 
students  has,  as  was  clearly  anticipated  by  the  president,  necessarily 
dwarfed  by  contrast  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  general  public 

The  " Scope  and  Plan"  opens  as  follows: 

It  is  the  design  of  this  school  to  afford  to  the  public  at  large  opportnnities  for  in- 
struction in  the  leading  principles  of  science,  as  applied  to  the  arts;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  provide  for  systematic  students  of  the  applied  sciences  the  means  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  thorough  training  in  the  studies  and  practice  appertaining  to  these  sub- 
jects. 

In  pursuing  this  object,  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  teachings  such  scope  and 
method,  that  while  imparting  a  due  measure  of  knowledge,  and  cultivating  tb* 
habits  of  observation  and  exact  thought,  so  conducive  to  the  progress  of  invention, 
and  the  development  of  an  enlightened  industry,  they  may  help  to  extend  more 
widely  the  elevating  influences  of  a  generous  scientific  culture. 

rT>AN  OF   IN.«<TRrCTION. 

In  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the  school  of  industrial  science  and  art, 
provision  is  made  for  two  classes  of  persons,  those  who  may  be  expectetl  to  resort  to 
the  lecture  rooms  and  school  of  design  for  such  useful  knowledge  as  they  can  aoqnire 
without  methodical  study  and  in  hours  not  occupied  by  business;  and  those  wh© 
enter  the  institution  with  the  view  of  a  progressive  systematic  training  in  one  or 
more  branches  of  applied  science,  and  who  have  the  prelinunary  knowledge  aa  well 
as  the  time  for  the  prosecution  of  it«  studies. 
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In  the  former  of  these  cliviMions — that  of  genctal  an<l  more  popular  iiistniotiou— 
the  teaching  will  ho  conducted  hy  means  of  lectures  alone,  except  in  the  drawing 
school,  and  in  mathematical  suhjects  requiring  more  familiar  modes  of  exposition. 
As  it  is  the  purpose  in  these  courses  to  op««u  the  halls  of  the  Institute  as  widely  as 
possible  to  thos«  who  desire  to  profit  by  such  teachings,  students  will  he  admitted 
to  the  courses  on  general  and  applied  science,  and  on  drawing,  without  a  prelimin- 
ary examination,  and  subject  only  to  such  conditions  and  restraints  as  are  usual^in 
public  lectures,  or  as  may  be  found  best  fitte<l  to  make  them  useful  and  interesting. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  school — that  of  systematic  and  professional  instnic- 
tion — the  student  while  attending  lectures  on  the  various  branches,  will  have  the 
benefit  of  laboratory  exercises  in  manipulation  and  analysis;  of  continued  practice 
in  the  kinds  of  drawing  appropriate  to  his  studies ;  and  of  such  prolonged  and 
thorough  training  in  the  class  room,  and  by  examinations,  and  other  exercises,  as 
will  give  him  a  ready  command  over  the  problems  with  which,  as  a  mechanician, 
engineer,  builder,  practical  chemist,  or  scientific  miner,  he  may  be  calletl  upon  to 
deal. 

To  be  admitted  to  tfiis  division  of  the  school,  students  must  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  preparation,  hereafter  to  be  prescribed ;  and  after  having  entered, 
they  will  be  subject  to  classification  and  direction  in  their  studies,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
aminations and  other  tests  of  acquirement,  in  the  progress  and  at  the  close  of  their 
terms. 

FIRST  DEPAUTMENT— GENERAL  OR  POPULAR  COURSE. 

This  department  of  the  sfhool  is  designed  to  embrace  lectures  in  elementary 
mathematics,  in  physics  and  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  in  geology  and  mining,  and  in 
botany  and  zoology ;  especial  regard  being  had  in  each  case  to  the  facts  and  scien- 
tific principles  which  are  of  loading  importance  in  connection  with  the  useful  arts. 

The  courses  of  instniction  will  be  given  chiefly  in  the  evening  and  will  be  open  to 
both  sexes.  From  the  variety  of  practical  subjects  embraced  in  them,  and  the  con- 
venience  of  the  hour,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  largely  attended  by  persons 
engaged  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  pursuits,  by  teachers  and 
students  in  the  normal  and  other  schools,  as  well  as  by  others  whose  taste  and  Jeis- 
nre  lead  them  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instruction. 

A  detailed  list  of  topics  of  le<5tiires  is  given. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT— SPECIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

This  department  of  the  school  is  intended — 

First.  For  such  students  as,  by  a  fuU  course  of  scientific  studies  and  practical  exer- 
cises, seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  the 
civil  engineer,  the  builder  and  architect,  the  practical  chemist,  and  the  engineer  of 
mines. 

Second.  For  thase  who  aim  simply  to  secure  a  training  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
'branches  of  applied  science — such  as  descriptive  geometry  applied  to  construction, 
I)er8peotive,  etc. ;  chemical  analysis;  machinery  and  motive  powers ;  general  physics 
and  chemistry,  with  manipulations;  geology  and  mining;  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy ;  metallurgy  of  iron,  copper,  etc. 

The  entire  series  of  instructions,  arranged  in  reference  to  the  above  named  profes- 
sional divisions,  offers  to  the  student  five  course.^  having  more  or  less  in  common, 
viz: 

1.  A  course  on  mechanical  construction  and  engineering. 

2.  A  course  on  civil  and  topographical  engineering. 

3.  A  course  on  building  and  architecture. 

4.  A  course  on  practical  and  technical  chemistry. 

5.  A  course  on  practical  geology  and  mining. 


■MJ-^       ■ 


2\Ui  III(;irKK    KIMTATTOX    IN   MASRACHrSETTS. 

Tlu'  .'.fa<li<*8  of  viivh  of  tlii'Ko  ilivisifiiiN  are  nrrang^Hl  w*  n«  to  ext«*n<l  ovor  »  pMiod 
of  lour  yi'ur.H,  iiirlu<liiij[;tli«*  fiiHt  or  iiitnxlni'tory  ooiirm*;  Uiit,  AHHtii«leiitr«ar«*]fterfnittHl 
to  «»i»tor  any  of  tin*  n<lvjiiir«Ml  i'1:ihk4'h  for  which  they  arc  |>r«*i>are<l,  thc*y  will,  iu  mimy 
ra>it*H,  1m'  ahh»  to  <'oiii]»li>to  tlio  )ir«'HcnlHMl  ronrsc  in  thr«M*  or  even  letm  than  three  y«»ar«. 

The  '*  Scope  and  Plaii  ^  rontiiiuos  with  a  wlieuie  of  wliat  should  consti- 
tyte  the  W'venil  eourw»s  in  eacli  y<»ar,  with  statements  re^rding  eon<li- 
tions  of  admission,  di]>h>mas  and  eertifieates,  methmls  and  a]>imrataA, 
instrnetion  and  examination. 

Of  thesi»  the  more  im]M>rtant  to  note,  as  making  definite  progrens  in 
idea«  and  niethmls,  are  the  **]mieti<*e  in  ])hysieal  and  ehemieal  maniiv 
nhition,"  and  **  hilMmitones  and  hdniratory  training." 

Under  the  former  caption  occurs  this  statement: 

It  will  he  the  ohjeot  of  tlu'se  exercises  to  make  the  Htndont  pra<»ticftlly  familiar 
with  the  atljuKtments  and  mhc  of  the  apparatus  and  agcntn  employed  in  the  more  im- 
]H>rtaut  ex]>erimentH  and  proceases  iu  natural  philoAophy  and  chemiatry.  With  this 
view,  the  studentM,  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  will  he  called,  l»y  cmiall 
claHHes  at  a  time,  to  execute  with  their  own  hands  various  experiments  in  mechanics, 
juieumatics,  sound,  optics,  electricity,  and  other  hrauchea  of  experimental  physics, 
and  to  exhihit  chemical  reactions,  to  tit  up  chemical  apparatus,  to  prepare  gaaes  and 
other  prmlucts, -and  demonstrate  their  )>roi>ertieshy  Kuitahleexperimenta,accompany- 
inj?  these  manipulations,  when  required,  with  an  explanation  of  the  apparatus  used  or 
of  the  process  or  cxi»eriment  )»erfonned.  These  exercises  will  he  held  either  in  the 
lecture  rooms  or  in  the  ai)propriate  lahoratories  hereafter  to  he  descrihed,  as  at  the 
time  may  be  found  most  exp<Mlieut. 

Under  the  second  heading  ftdlows: 

Tlie  laboratory  arranpemeuts  of  the  school  are  desijjn^^d,  when  complete,  to  em- 
brace the  following  departments: 

1.  A  laboratory  of  physirw  and  mechanics, 

2.  A  laboratory  of  j^cncral  chemical  analysis  and  manipulation. 

3.  A  laboratory  ft)r  mctallur«?y  and  mining. 

4.  A  laboratory  for  industrial  chemistry. 

While  intended  j)rimarily  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  these  laboratories 
will  be  used  for  the  prosecuti(Ui  of  experiments  and  investigations  on  subjects  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  committee  of  the  museum  or  the  several  commititees  of  arts, 
including  the  examination  and  testing  of  new  machines  and  processes,  and  the  con- 
ducting of  original  nvsearch  in  the  different  departments  of  applied  science;  and  in 
these  critical  studies  and  cxju'riments  the  advanced  students  may.  when  expedient, 
be  permitted  to  assist. 

Lahorainnj  of  Phi/nirn  and  Mcchanivfi. 

In  this  laboratory  it  is  ]»roposcd  to  provide  implements  and  apparatus  with  which 
the  student  may  be  exercised  iu  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  physical  processes  and 
experiments.  Thus  he  may  learn  practically  the  methods  of  estimating  motors  and 
machines  by  the  dynamometer,  of  experimenting  on  the  flow  of  water  and  air  and 
other  gases,  and  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  materials  used  in  construction.  He 
may  become  familiar  with  the  adjustments  and  applications  of  the  miscroscope;  be 
practised  in  observing  with  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer;  and,  in  a 
room  fitted  up  for  i»liotometry,  may  learn  the  mode  of  measuring  light  produced  by 
gas  and  other  sources  of  illumination,  and  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  burners, 
lamps,  and  their  apiMMidagcs. 
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Laboratory  for  General  Cliemical  Analysis, 

In  iluA  laboratory  proviHioii  will  b«  ma<l<^  for  a  complete  and  romprolicnsi  vo  ronrso 
of  jnstmction  in  qualitative  and  (piantitative  analyniH — emliracinoj  organic  nn  well 
svi  inorganic  substances — and  blendin^^  lectures  witb  tbe  systematic  practice  of  tlie 
laboratory. 

Students  proposing  ta  take  tbe  course  will  be  expected  to  bave  passed  througb 
tbe  first  two  years*  tea<*bings  of  tbe  Institute,  or  to  be  possessed  of  sucb  knowledge  of 
genera]  cbemistry  and  pbysics  as  tliese  preliminary  studies  are  intended  to  impart. 

Besides  tbis  general  and  extended  couthc,  it  is  proposed  to  bave  certain  partial 
courses  in  wbicb  students  having  a  special  object  in  view  may  obtain  instruction  of 
a  specific  kind  witbout  going  througb  tbe  entire  ranga  of  laboratory  training.  Snch 
would  be-— 

1.  Exercises  in  organic  analysis. 

2.  Exercises  in  blowpipe  testibg. 

3.  Housebold  and  commercial  analysis,  including  tbe  testing  of  waters,  detec- 

tion of  adulterations  in  food,  etc.,  alkalimetry,  ;ujidimetry. 

4.  Cbemical  toxicology,  detection  of  arsenic,  and  otber  poisons. 

Laboratory  for  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

Connected  witb  tbe  general  laboratory,  but  forming  a  distinct  department,  will 
be  a  laboratory  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  designed  for  special  instruction  iu  what- 
ever relates  to  practical  mineralogy,  tbe  cbemical  valuation  of  ores,  and  tbe  opera- 
tions of  smelting  and  otber  processes  for  tbe  separation  and  refining  of  metals. 

In  tbis  department  students  already  trained  to  some  extent  in  analytical  processes 
will  be  exercised  in  tbe  examination  and  discrimination  of  rocks  and  minerals  by 
mechanical  and  chemical  tests,  including  a  course  of  practice  with  the  blowpipe, 
and  will  be  taught  the  several  methods  of  assaying  the  ores  and  alloys  of  copper,  ^ 
iron,  lead,  silver,  and  otber  useful  metals,  as  well  by  the  dry  as  the  wet  method;  of 
analyzing  the  fluxes  used  in  the  smelting  furnaces  and  the  slags  resulting  from  the 
blast,  and  of  determining  tbe  combustible  value  of  the  mineral  or  other  fuel  with  ' 
which  furnaces  are  supplied. 

In  aid  of  these  instructions  the  student  will  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
models  of  mines  and  of  mining  and  metallurgical  implements  and  machinery,  and 
the  collections  of  rocks,  fossils,  minerals,  and  ores,  with  their  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, provided  and  arranged  specially  to  facilitate  his  studies  in  tbis  department. 

Laboratory  for  Industrial  Chemistry. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  connect  with  the  general  laboratory  a  department  of  in- 
'dustrial  chemistry,  where  students  may  bave  an  opportunity  of  becoming  practi- 
cally familiar  with  the  materials,  implements,  and  processes  of  the  more  important 
chemical  arts  and  manufactures. 

In  this  department  will  be'provided  a  collection  of  dyestuffs,  mordants,  discharges, 
and  other  substances  used  in  the  operations  of  dyeing,  color  printing,  and  bleaching, 
together  with  sucb  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary,  on  a  small  scale,  to  exemplify 
these  several  processes  as  in  actual  use. 

Here  the  student  will  have  access  to  suites  of  specimens,  embracing  the  crude 
materials  and  products  of  tbe  glass  and  pottery  and  brick  and  tile  manufactures, 
the  different  soaps,  soda  ash,  bleaching  salts,  acids,  saline  products,  lake^,  pig- 
ments, inks,  cements,  tanning  substances,  and  other  materials  and  products  of  the 
chemical  arts,  and  will  be  provided  with  facilities  for  studying  practically  tbe 
reactions  and  processes  connected  with  their  use  and  manufacture. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  in  this  laboratory  for  the  practical  iUustration  of  the 
chemical  modes  of  engraving  and  lithography,  and  for  exhibiting  the  various  meth- 
ods and  processes  of  electrometallurgy  as  applied  to  silvering,  gilding,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  copper  and  brass. 
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These  last  paragraphs  form  a  si>eeitic  statement^  wliieh  will  be  found 
to  outline  closely  the  laboratory  iiistruetion  in  physics,  mechanics,  gen- 
eral and  industrial  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  mining,  as  actually 
deveh>ped  later,  and  as  applicnl  to  the  everyday  iuHtruetion  of  classes. 
These  ideas  ha^l  been  intimated  more  or  less  clearly  in  preceding  publica- 
tions, by  Professor  Rogers,  but  hml  (so  far  as  known  to  the  writer)  been 
nowhere  as  definitely  staUul  as  here. 

The  quotations  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  managers 
of  the  Institute  at  the  out^net.  That  the  progressive  development  of  the 
work  of  the  school  in  later  years  has  followed  with  striking  closeness 
the  plan  thus  laid  down  is  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  sagacity  and 
foresight  displayed  in  its  design. 

PRESENT  SCOPE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Science  constitutes  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant and  widely  known  part  of  the  Institute,  so  that  to  most  persons  the 
title  of  the  Institute  denotes  this  alone.  The  school  was  opened  in  a 
restricted  way,  with  a  few  students,  in  hired  rooms,  on  Summer  street^  in 
1 8G4.  In  the  first  annual  catalogue  ( 1 8(>i>-60)  appear  the  titles  of  six  reg- 
ular courses,  that  in  "  general  science  and  literature  "  being  added  to  the 
five  already  enumerated  (p.  295).  As  no  students  were  to  graduate  till 
1868  the  work  of  the  higher  years  was,  of  course,  but  little  organized,  but 
•  entire  schedules  of  work  in  the  first  four  courses  were  given.  The 
growth  of  these  several  courses,  and  the  addition  of  others,  need  not  be 
^here  followed  in  detail.  Continual  active  revision,  improvement,  and 
extension  have  characterized  and  still  mark  the  work  of  the  schooL 

The  presidency  of  the  Institute  has  been  held  by  Prot  WilliMn  B. 
Rogers,  ll.d.,  founder  and  first  president  (1862-1870);  Prof.  John  D. 
Runkle,  ll.  d.  (1870-1878),  and  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  ll.  d.  (1881),  the 
pre^sent  executive.    Professor  Rogers  also  held  oflQce  for  a  period  of  three  j 
years  ( 1 878-1 881 )  i^receding  the  appointment  of  President  Walker.    Un- 
der the  able  administration  of  these  gentlemen,  supported  by  a  faculty 
wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  acorporation  earned 
for  its  progress  and  generous  in  its  times  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 
the  Institute  has  developed  in  spite  of  most  serious  financial  difficulties 
with  increasing,  and  latterly  with  very  great,  vigor,  and  holds  a  widely 
recx)gnized  position  as  a  technical  school  of  exceptionally  broad  scoi>e 
and  fine  equipment.    Its  tetw^liing  staff  in  1888-89  embraced  29  profes- 
sors, associate  and  assistant  professors,  36  instructors,  21  assistants,  and 
10  lecturers  on  special  toi)ics;  and  its  registration  of  students  numbererf 
827. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Institute's  work  is  indi 
cated  in  some  degree  by  the  statistics  of  residence  of  its  students.  Of  the 
827  students  registered  in  1888-89,211  were  from  outside  NewEngland(30 
States,  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  iNew  Mexico,  and  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  and  several  foreign  countries  being  represented) ;  4W 
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or 59.7  per  cent,  were  from  Massachusetts ;  105  were  from  other  New  Eng- 
laud  States.  Seventeen  students  were  from  the  following  countries,  viz : 
Bnizil,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Ireland,  New  Brunswick, 
Peru,  Canada,  Scotland,  Turkey,  and  the  West  Indies.  Several  Japan- 
ese have  at  various  times  been  students,  and  three  have  taken  the  degree 
of  the  Institute. 

•In  the  register  for  the  same  year  appear  the  names  of  34  graduate 
students.  Of  these,  9  are  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  4  of  Brown 
University,  3  of  Yale  University,  2  each  of  Vassar  College  and  George- 
town College,  and  1  each  of  Oxford  University,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  the  Pacific,  Iowa  Sta-te  University,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, Union  College,  Oberlin  College,  Wellesley  College,  Smith  College, 
Hobart  College,  Haverford  College,  St,  John's  College,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, and  thiB  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Sixteen  of  these 
are  regular  and  18  are  special  students. 

At  the  present  time  (1889)  the  Institute  has  five  buildings,  viz :  (1)  The 
Kogers  Building,  on  Boylston  street  (150  by  95  feet,  5  stories),  devoted 
mainly  to  instruction  in  mathematics,  literature,  history,  i>olitical  sci- 
ence, biology,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  containing,  also,  the  John 
Cummings  Laboratory  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  This  building  also 
now  contains  the  laboratory  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  that  of 
applied  mechanics.  These  are,  however,  to  be  transferred  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  to  the  engineering  building  now  in  process  of  erection.* 
(2)  The  new  building  (150  by  90  feet,  5  stories),  located  on  the  same  square 
with  the  Rogers  Building,  and  devoted  to  the  departments  of  chemis- 
try, physics,  electricity,  and  architecture,  and  to  instruction  in  language. 
The  department  of  civil  engineering  is  also  located  in  this  building,  but 
will  remove  to  the  engineering  building  upon  its  completion.  (3)  The 
engineering  building  (150  by  50  feet,  0  stories),  on  Trinity  Place,  near  the 
foregoing.  This  will  be  devoted  to  the  drawing  and  recitation  rooms  of 
"the  civil  and  mechanical  departments,  and  to  the  engineering  labora- 
tories. (4)  A  series  of  workshops  (150  by  150  feet),  on  Garrison  street. 
(5)  A  gymnasium  and  drill  hall  on  Exeter  street. 

At  present  the  Institute  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
the  following  courses,  each  of  four  years'  duration.  Students  pursuing 
any  one  of  these  courses  in  full  are  classed  as  regular  students. 


Esitkh- 
lifllied  in— 

1.  Civil  engineering 1865 

2.  Mechanical  engineering 1865 

3.  Mining  engineering 1865 

4.  Architecture 1865 

5.  Chemistry 1865 

6.  Electrical  engineering 1882 


Estab. 
lished  in- 


Natural  history 1871 

Physics 1873 


9.  General  course 1865 

10.  Chemical  engineering 1888 

11.  Sanitary  engineering 1889 


The  degree  of  master  of  science  is  given  for  proficiency  in  complete 
advanced  courses  of  study  of  at  least  one  year's  duration. 


I  The  removal  took  place  as  intended. 
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The  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  science  are  oflfered 
for  ]>roficienry  in  <»omplete  advanrM  courses  of  study  of  at  least  two 
years'  duration. 

Jn  the  various  regular  courses  the  first  year's  work  is  common  to  all, 
the  subjects  being  either  those  demanded  as  preparation  for  subsequent 
l)rofessional  study,  or  as  training  of  either  scientific  or  general  charac- 
ter. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  student  selects  Bis 
course,  which  he  must  then  follow  during  the  three  remaining  years» 
with,  however,  some  freedom  in  selection  of  lines  of  special  study. 

Specialization  thus  begins  in  the  second  year,  and  it  increases  pro- 
gressively until,  in  the  lastyear,  little  but  purely  professional  work  finds 
l)lace.  In  almost  all  of  the  courses  the  studentmay  choose  amongseveral 
parallel  lines  of  study,  and  thus  direct  his  efforts  into  one  or  another 
branch  of  his  profession.  Thus  in  civil  engineering  he  may  pursue  a 
general  engineering  course,  a  geodetic  course,  or  one  in  railroad  con- 
struction and  management.  In  mechanical  engineering  he  may  choose 
between  steam,  mill,  and  marine  engineering^  and  similarly  in  other 
courses.  But  while  this  specialization  is  carried  as  tar  as  consistent 
with  the  limit  of  time,  yet  the  courses  aim  everywhere  at  a  broad  rather 
than  a  narrow  training,  both  by  the  character  given  to  the  professional 
work  and  by  the  introduction  of  such  topics  as  history,  literature,  i>olit- 
ical  economy,  and  the  modern  languages.  The  latter  are  not  only  of 
direct  service  in  gaining  a  prompt  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  in- 
vention and  discovery,  but  are  used  to  such  an  extent  in  the  technical 
instruction  in  some  courses  as  to  require  that  they  should  be  classed 
among  the  technical  rather  than  the  general  subjects  of  those  courses. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that,  while  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Institute  go  at  once  into  positions  in  the  line  of  their  study,  yet  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  duties  which  will  fall  even  to  those,  and  still 
more  upon  the  minority  who  go  into  other  lines  of  work,  will  very  soon 
bring  to  them  problems  differing  wholly,  or  in  detail,  from  those  which 
it  vras  desirable  or  possible  to  present  in  the  school.  The  curriculum, 
therefore,  must  produce  men  broad  enough  to  meet  such  requirements; 
it  must,  as  far  as  possible,  give  them  independence  and  self-reliance  by 
training  them  to  observe  and  investigate  for  themselves,  and  not 
merely  cram  them  with  scientific  facts  or  technical  rules.  It  is  not  pre- 
sumed that  the  graduates  (of  an  average  age  of  only  21  to  22  years)  will 
be  mature  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  etc.;  but  they  should  be 
young  men  with  an  education  of  scientific  and  practical  nature,  such  as 
to  afford  the  best  basis  for  growth  in  their  professions. 

Special  students  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  school.  That 
is,  i)erson8  who  are  properly  qualified  to  enter  upon  any  one  or  more  of 
the  separate  topics  of  instruction  are  allowed  to  do  so;  and,  under 
proper  restrictions,  are  allowed  certificates  of  attendance  upon  such 
courses,  or  of  honorable  dismissal.  A  standing  committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty has  general  charge  of  the  work  of  such  students,  who,  in  order  to 
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continue  in  any  subject  of  study,  must  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as 
to  scholarship,  attention,  and  age  as  are  imposed  upon  the  regular 
students  taking  the  same  subject.  The  special  students  in  1888-89 
were  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  attending  the  school. 

By  this  admission  of  special  students  it  is  intended  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  those  who,  from  want  of  time  or  means,  or  for  other  good 
reason,  are  unable  to  take  a  complete  course.  In  addition  to  many  stu- 
dents of  the  usual  ages,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  mature 
years  are  thus  admitted  for  special  lines  of  study,  and  the  Institute  is 
enabled  to  offer  its  facilities  to  many  teachers  and  to  persons  of  expe- 
rience in  other  lines.  But  while  the  number  of  special  students  is  thus 
large,  and  while  it  is  earnestly  desired  to  extend  the  many  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  the  school  to  all  properly  fitted  for  them,  it  is  the 
clearly  understood  policy  that  their  presence  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come detrimental  to  the  students  in  the  regular  courses.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  students  entering  upon  a  special  course  are  eventually  able 
to  so  arrange  their  studies  as  to  complete  the  subjects  required  for  a  full 
regular  course  and  to  receive  the  degree. 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  the  school,  both  regular 
and  special,  under  the  same  requirements  as  men. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  regular  students  may,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  plan  to  take  the  fidl  course  in  five  years  instead  of 
four,  if  they  so  desire. 

There  are  also  maintained  at  the  Institute,  by  an  annual  appropria- 
tio"!!  by  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  a  school  of  design  and  free 
courses  of  evening  lectures.  The  latter  comprise  about  ten  courses  of 
twelve  lectures  each,  given  by  members  of  the  faculty,  and  open  to  ap- 
plicants over  18  years  of  age.  The  courses  are  not  popular  lectures, 
but  comprise  substantial  teaching. 

The  Lowell  Free  School  of  Practical  Design  gives  instruction  to  about 
60  students  annually.  It  ti»ju*hes  the  art  of  making  patterns  for  prints, 
ginghams,  delaines,  silks,  laces,  paper  hangings,  carpets,  oilcloths,  etc. 
The  course  is  of  three  years'  duration. 

PARTICULAR  FEATURES. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  chara<!teristics  of  all  the  courses 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  would  also  any  statement  of  the 
particular  features  which  mark  the*  work  of  the  individual  courses. 
These  appear  more  fitly  in  the  catalogue  of  the  institution.  It  is  enough 
in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Faculty  is  unre- 
mitting in  its  efforts  toward  continual  progress  in  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work.  The  establishment  of  the  courses  in  electrical  (1882), 
chemical  (1888),  and  sanitary  (1889)  engineeering  indicates  the  vital- 
ity of  the  school  and  its  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the  community; 
but  not  more  than  do  the  less  publicly  obvious  developments  in  the 
already  existing  courses.    For  instance,  in  civil  engineering  notable 
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developments  have  been  made  in  the  instruction  in  sach  subjects  as 
bridge  and  roof  design,  principles  of  constmction,  hydraolic  engineer- 
ing  and  hydrometry,  geodesy  and  topography,  railroad  construction 
and  management,  etc. ;  in  the  various  engineering  courses,  in  the  in- 
struction in  applied  mechanics  and  in  the  principles  of  mechanism;  in 
the  course  in  natural  history,  in  general  and  e8[)ecially  in  sanitary  biol- 
ogy. These  are  merely  given  as  illustrations;  in  other  courses  and 
other  Une>s  than  these  the  development  has  been  not  less  marked,  and 
in  many  it  has,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  lieen  greater,  notably 
in  those  in  which  laboratories  play  a  prominent  part 

As  special  features  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  as  marking  di- 
rections in  which  its  work  has  been  largely  original  and  of  wide  influ- 
ence in  educational  progress,  the  laboratories  and  their  methods  wiU 
be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Also,  as  features  of  the  work  of  the  school,  should  be  mentioned  the 
courses  which  are  held  during  the  summer  vacations,  viz,  in  mining, 
topography,  biology,  etc.,  and  the  many  excursions  made  during  the 
terms  by  the  students  to  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds, 
mines,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  other  objects  of  technical  importance  and 
interest;  also  the  many  lectures  given  by  persons  not  connected  with 
the  Institute  but  engaged  in  active  professional  life. 

Of  the  lecture  and  recitation-room  instruction,  it  is  unnecessuy  to 
treat  at  length,  but  it  would  be  to  overlook  a  most  important  element 
in  the  record  of  the  Institute  as  well  as  in  its  effect  viewed  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  were  no  statement  to  be  made  as  to  the  high  plane  upon 
which  its  teaching  has  always  been  conducted.  From  the  outset  to  the 
present,  the  instruction,  as  well  in  the  lecture  room,  recitation  room, 
and  drafting  room  as  in  the  laboratory  and  the  field,  has  been  notably 
that  of  an  institution  which  leads  rather  than  follows  in  the  progress  of 
education.  Methods  of  presentation  of  subjects  have  been  revised  or 
originated;  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  has  been  presented 
and  enforced  by  practice;  the  most  recent  inventions  and  practical  ap- 
plications in  all  departments  have  been  at  once  incorporated  into  the 
instruction ;  new  practical  problems  and  tests  of  importance  have  been 
and  are  continually  being  worked  out  experimentally  and  otherwise, 
often  in  part  or  wholly  by  students,  and  generally  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  student  to  apprehend  the  value  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  attacking  such  work. 

Teaching  of  such  chara(;ter  is  obviously  beyond  and  in  advance  of  the 
range  of  text-books,  and  much  of  it  can  only  be  imparted  by  lectures  or 
in  the  laboratory,  drawing  room,  or  field.  In  some  branches  the  in- 
structors of  the  school  have  been  enabled  to  greatly  facilitate  their  work 
by  the  printing  of  le<'.ture  or  laboratory  notes,  and  occasionally  of  new 
text-books.  Most  of  these  have  been  printed  by  the  Institute  for  stu- 
dents' use  only,  and  not  for  publication. 

A  notable  advance  has  been  made  by  the  Institute,  both  at  the  time  of 
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its  inception  and  during  its  subsequent  development,  by  the  extension 
of  the  laboratory  system  of  instruction  in  general  chemistrj^,  physics, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  and  later  in  industrial  chemistry,  mechanical 
engineering,  biology,  and  shop  work  or  manual  training,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  field-work  instruction  and  library  research.  In  some  of  these 
lines  the  departure  was  entirely  novel;  in  others  it  was  merely  an  ad- 
vance or  change  of  methods  to  meet  the  existing  conditions.  In  all,  the 
Institute  has  maintained  a  leadership  not  merely  from  priority,  but  from 
the  earnest  and  progressive  effort  which  has  been  exerted,  making  its 
laboratories  the  object  of  study  and  approval  by  educators  both  at  home 
and  abroad — a  testimony  second  in  value,  however,  to  that  given  by  the 
success  of  its  graduates. 

The  general  objects  of  laboratory  practice  are  to  give  training  in 
scientific  observation,  experiment,  and  deduction  from  observed  facts; 
to  develop  manipulative  skill;  to  extend,  fix,  and  render  more  definite 
the  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  studied.  In  a  technical  school  also 
the  laboratory  must  be  the  means  of  communicating  a  large  amount  of 
direct  technical  knowledge  and  training.  The  object,  however,  is  not 
merely  or  chiefly  to  impart  technical  and  scientific  feicts  or  specific 
methods  and  processes,  but  rather  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prepare  the  student  mentally  to  grapple  at  first  hand  with  the  fresh  facts 
and  problems  which  nature  and  the  arts  will  inevitably  present  to  him 
in  his  professional  career. 

A  moderate  amount  of  laboratory  practice  may  suffice  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  indeed  it  is  probably  not 
desirable,  that  it  should  be  wholly  in  one  subject.  For  example,  at  the 
Institute  the  earliest  training  is  in  the  laboratory  of  general  chemistry, 
a  subject  whose  phenomena  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  beginner  in  scientific  methods  of  quaUtative  observa- 
tion, experiment,  and  deduction.  The  mechanical  workshops  give  man- 
ual skill  to  those  into  whose  line  of  work  this  falls.  The  laboratory  of 
physics  next  gives  training  in  experimentation  of  increasing  complexity 
and  exactness,  involving  measurement  and  mathematical  discussion  of 
results.  Technical  laboratory  training,  following  or  concurrent  with 
this,  goes  on  in  the  laboratories  of  mechanical  engineering,  applied  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  mining,  metallurgy,  electricity,  or  biology.  Field 
work  in  surveying,  topography,  geology,  mining,  etc.,  naturally  replaces 
or  supplements  the  technical  laboratories  in  some  of  the  courses. 

The  plans  adopted  for  the  laboratories,  at  least  as  applied  to  physics, 
mechanics,  and  mining,  were  essentially  novel  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Laboratories  for  the  instruction  of  individual  students,  usually 
well  advanced,  and  cabinets  for  lecture  purposes  were  frequent,  but 
in  physics  there  were  no  laboratories  for  class  teaching,  and  few,  if  any, 
for  elementary  instruction  of  any  kind.  Experimentation  as  a  means 
of  training  as  well  as  of  teacliiug  elementary  i)hysics  was  not  in  use. 
Of  mechanics,  much  the  same  may  probably  be  correctly  said,  and  also  of 
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mining,  but  this  statement  would  probably  not  be  tnie  to  the  same  ex- 
tent of  metallurgy  or  chemi8tr>\  Yet  the  teaching  of  general  chemistry 
in  the  laboratory  to  large  classes  of  beginners  and  in  connection  with  lec- 
ture-room and  text-book  instruction  was  a  decider!  innovation;  and  the 
Institute  laboratories,  organized  in  1866,  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of  students  in  this  manner.  Of  them 
President  J.  1).  liunkle  said  in  one  of  his  reports'  to  the  CorporatioD : 

This  stop  of  teachmg  lal>oratory  work  to  large  claasps  of  pupils,  luid  all  in  abont 
the  same  stage  of  progress,  was  foand  to  be  the  most  economical  for  both  parti<^ 
and  the  only  system  liy  which  this  element  of  instruction  could  be  maintained  witk 
a  large  number  of  pupils. 

In  architecture,  in  laboratory  instniction  in  physics  as  a  part  of  the  required  course 
of  each  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  laboratories  for  the 
working  of  ores  in  quantities,  and  in  the  lalmratories  for  teaching  the  nature  and 
use  of  steam,  the  Institute  has  had  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way. 

The  organization  and  development  of  these  laboratories,  and  of  others 
later  added,  will  be  briefly  reviewe<l.  . 

The  Rogers  Laboratory  of  Physics, 

The  establishment  of  the  physical  laboratory  on  a  working  basis  and 
its  development  during  its  first  ten  years  are  concisely  stated  in  a  rexwrt 
by  Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering,  ma<le  to  the  president  of  the  Institnte, 
January  31,  1877: 

At  that  time  [1867]  instruction  was  universally  given  by  lectures  and  recitations 
illustrated  by  experiments  and  diagrams.  A  student  wishing  to  pursue  this  subject 
further,  might  aid  his  instructor  in  preparing  these  experiments,  and  thus  become 
qualified  in  his  turn  to  deliver  the  lectures.  The  first  step  towards  the  introdnctioo 
of  a  new  order  of  things  seems  to  have  be4»n  taken  by  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  ibm 
pre>8ident  of  the  Institute,  and  professor  of  physics  and  geology.  In  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled **  Scope  and  Plan  of  the  School  of  Inilustrial  Science  of  the  Massachusette  In- 
stitute of  Technology,"  published  in  1864,  the  following  paragraph,  headed  "  Prac- 
tice in  Physical  and  Chemical  Manipulations,"  occur*.     (See  quotation  ante.) 

#  w  #  #  *  ••  « 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  dear  statement  of  the  <lesirability  of  teaching  pbysic?^ 
by  the  laboratory  method,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business  and  the  lark 
of  means  the  matter  stopped  at  this  point,  and  no  definite  plan  was  formed  for  carry- 
ing it  out. 

Accordingly,  the  first  luKtruetion  of  jdiysics  at  the  Institute  was  given  by  the  usual 
illustrated  lectures,  and  this  runtinued  to  be  the  case  for  the  two  followmg  years. 
Meanwhile  my  ap]>ointment  in  charge  of  the  exercises  in  physics  led  me  to  considrr 
whether  a  plan  for  a  physical  laboratory  might  not  be  developed,  and,  aocordin^y, 
in  April,  1869,  a  scheme  was  offered  to  the  government  of  the  Institute. 

»  *  #  *f  »  #  » 

This  plan  was  carried  out  the  following  autumn  and  has  been  in  operation  ever 
since  without  sensible  change,  except  in  extending  its  scope. 

Of  the  chanuiter  of  the  work  at  the  outset  for  the  reguhir  stadents 
an  idea  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  Pickering's  Physical  Muuipuhi- 
ti«>n,  which  was  publisluMl  during  Professor  Pickering's  connection  with 
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the  Institute.  The  first,  and  a  portion  of  the  second  vohirae,  represent 
work  then  in  operation.  Up  to  the  present  (1889)  the  general  plan  of 
this  part  of  the  work  remains  essentially  the  same,  but  very  consider- 
able changes  have  been  made  in  the  details.  Increased  facilities  and 
experience,  greater  maturity  of  students,  the  establishment  of  labora- 
tories in  other  departments,  and  the  development  witliin  the  domain 
of  physics — notably  in  electricity — have  been  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding modifications  in  the  details  of  the  instruction.  The  present 
elementary  part  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory  may  be  traced  in  the 
pamphlet  "Physical  Laboratory  Notes,"  printed,  but  not  published,  by 
the  Institute  for  students'  use.  The  time  spent  in  the  laboratory  by 
students  in  engineering  and  other  courses  in  this  kind  of  work  is  about 
45  hours,  and  follows  the  completed  lecture  course  in  physics.  It 
is  almost  exclusively  quantitative  in  its  character  for  two  reasons: 
First,  quantitative  work  seems  to  afford  the  student  the  most  effective  * 
training  in  a  given  time  and  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  as  to  quality  of  work;  second,  thorough 
training  in  qualitative  scientific  observation  has  already  been  given  to 
our  students  in  their  course  in  general  chemistry  two  years  before  they 
reach  the  physical  laboratory. 

Students  pursuing  the  four  years'  course  in  physics  or  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, take  additional  work  in  the  laboratory.  After  more  advanced 
work  in  electrical  measurements,  becoming  technical  for  the  engineer- 
ing students,  they  take  up  problems  constituting  more  or  less  original 
investigations.  Each  student  is  required  to  work  out  at  least  one  such 
investigation  which  he  embodies  in  his  graduating  thesis.  Such  studies 
are  continually  developing  material  of  value  which  is  published  from 
time  to  time.  In  this  way  there  have  been  published  by  the  instructors 
and  students  of  the  department  of  physics  jointly  or  separately  a  large 
number  of  papers,  of  which  a  large  portion  are  of  x>ermanent  scientific 
or  technical  value. 

Students  in  chemistry  also  take  more  advanced  physical  laboratory 
work  in  their  fourth  year.  . 

The  apparatus  of  the  Rogers  Laboratory,  apart  from  that  devoted  to 
lecture-room  demonstration,  constitutes  an  exceptionally  efficient  work- 
ing equipment,  more  notably  in  electricity,  acoustics,  and  heat.  The 
work  done  in  electrical  measurements  assumes  especial  prominence, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  students  of  electrical  engineering.  A 
dynamo  room  with  jB^n  80  horse-power  engine,  with  dynamos  of  the 
Brush,  Edison,  Thomson-Houston,  Gramme,  and  other  types,  with  mo- 
tors, an  alternating  current  Thomson-Houston  generator,  transformers, 
a  cradle  dynamometer,  switch  board,  and  other  requisite  accessory  ap- 
paratus, forms  (1889)  a  part  of  the  laboratory,  and  is  arranged,  a«  is  the 
laboratory  throughout,  with  a  view  to  continuous  use  by  students  for 
experimental  work. 

In  the  students'  work  in  the  laboratory  it  is  intended  to  encourage 
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the  spirit  of  scientific  investiiration  and  to  render  apparent  those  condi- 
tions which  mnst  govern  such  work  to  make  the  result  of  real  worth. 
As  bearing  on  the^se  conditions^  a  discussion  of  the  adjustment  of  the  pre- 
cision of  measurements  is  given  as  a  course  in  the  students'  fourth  year, 
and  the  priuci]>lei^  of  the  discussion  are  also  firedy  applied  throughout 
even  the  elementary  work. 

The  Kidder  Chemical  Laboratories. 

In  the  "  Scope  and  Plan,''  laboratories  of  (3)  general  chemical  analysis 
and  manipulations  and  of  (4)  industrial  chemistry  were  proposed. 

Of  these  the  first  to  be  opened  was  a  Lahoratifry  of  General  Chemistry 
in  1866,  in  the  Rogers  Building  on  Boylston  street,  under  the  charge  of 
Professors  Eliot*  and  Storer.  The  instruction  in  this  laboratory  is  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time  with  the  lecture  course.  In  its  original  form 
the  student  performnl  from  printed  <lirections  a  large  number  of  ex-  • 
periments  and  manipulations  which  familiarized  him  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  handling  of  chemical  apparatus  and  enabled  him  to  observe 
for  himself  the  i>rQ<luction,  i)roperties,  and  reactions  of  chemical  sub- 
stances. The  faculties  employed  in  scientific  observation  and  experi- 
ment were  thus  cultivated,  but  the  main  object  was  the  more  eflfective 
teaching  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  text-book  "General  Chemistry,"  by  Ehot  and  Storer,  was  pub- 
lished in  1867  and  was  used  in  the  instruction.  Its  abridgment  by  Prof. 
William  E.  Nichols,  in  1872,  was  made  with  special  reference  to  use  by 
the  Institute  students. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  at  the  outset  and  for  some  years  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  an  educational  exx)eriment,  and  it  has  of  course 
undergone  a  corresponding  progressive  development.  It  is  beUeved  to 
have  been  the  first  laboratory  where  instruction  was  given  in  gener^ 
ehemistry  to  classes  of  considerable  size.  But  in  1884  a  change  in  method 
of  instruction  was  introduced  which  gave  it  a  still  more  individual 
character,  and  which  has  been  rapidly  and  extensively  adopted  else- 
where. This  was  brought  about  by  Professor  Nichols,  who  had  been 
in  charge  in  the  laboratory  since  1872,  and  Associate  Professor  Norton- 
The  change  consisted  in  assigning  to  the  students  a  series  of  exi>eri- 
ments  by  means  of  notes  sufficiently  detailed  for  their  successftil  per- 
formance, but  whose  results  were  not  described,  but  were  to  be  ob- 
served, recorded,  and  reported  by  the  student  himself,  with  proper  de- 
ductions and  inferences.  The  result  was  to  greatly  increase  the  eflPect- 
iveness  of  the  laboratory  work  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  powers  oC 
observation  and  manipulation.  A  pamphlet  containing  these  exi)eri- 
ments  was  published  in  1884.  It  is  with  the  aim  of  giving  this  early- 
training  in  scientific  observation  that  this  laboratory  course  in  general 
chemistry  is  made  a  requisite  for  all  the  regular  first-year  studeuU$  ami 
for  most  "  specials  "  in  the  school. 


*  Now  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 
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The  influence  of  this  laboratory  on  the  teaching  of  general  chemistry 
in  this  and  other  countries  has  been  very  i)0werful.  Many  Institute  stu- 
dents trained  in  its  methods  are  teaching,  and  a  large  number  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  already  engaged  in  or  about  to  enter  upon  the 
teiujhing  of  natural  science,  have  worked  in  it,  not  only  during  the  last 
five  years,  but  from  the  beginning.  Its  text-book  is  used  in  many  other 
institutions,  and  its  methods  in  still  more.  Its  corps  of  instructors  has 
increased  from  1  professor  to  1  professor,  3  instructors,  and  3  assist- 
ants, and  its  students  from  50  or  60  in  1866  to  295  in  1888. 

The  Laboratory  of  Analytical  Chemistry  was  opened  in  1867,  under 
the  direction  of  Professors  Eliot  and  Storer.  Its  work  has,  of  course, 
been  gradually  developed  in  the  directions  natural  to  a  technical  school 
and  has  been  distinguished,  particularly  since  1875,  by  its  thorough- 
ness in  inorganic  analysis,  especially  in  the  line  of  metallurgical  and 
furnace  products. 

Its  course  at  present  consists  of  qualitative  analysis,  preliminary 
quantitative  analysis,  and  volumetric  analysis,  analysis  of  minerals, 
ores,  products  of  the  arts,  such  as  iron,  steel,  alloys,  slags,  soap,  fer- 
tilizers, etc.  Through  a  large  pai*t  of  the  course  there  is  class-room 
instruction  in  close  connection  with  the  laboratory  work,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  results  obtained  by  the  class  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
reading  of  foreign  chemical  journals.  A  particular  feature  in  the  work 
is  the  investigation  of  new  processes  by  the  students.  The  substances 
analyzed  have  a  close  connection  with  the  manufacturing  industries, 
and  are  also  selected  with  the  idea  of  training  in  the  selection  of  pro- 
cesses. Wjitten  memoirs  are  required  on  analytical  processes,  involving 
the  consulting  of  books  and  journals  in  English,  German,  and  French. 

The  classes  in  the  laboratory  have  increased  from  about  10  to  80  stu- 
dents (1889),  and  the  effect  of  the  laboratory  on  technical  and  industrial 
work  is  probably  best  shown  by  the  list  of  employments  of  the  gradu- 
ates, as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school. 

The  Laboratory  of  Organic  Chemistry  was  opened  in  1877,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  C.  H.  Wing.  The  work  of  its  students  has  been 
devoted  mainly  to  original  research  in  pure  and  applied  chemistry.  But 
while  pure  chemistry  has  always  received  much  attention,  the  aim  has 
been  chiefly  to  investigate  thoseproblemsoforganicchemistry  which  have 
a  distinctly  technical  bearing.  About  15  students  are  engaged  in  its 
work. 

The  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Chemistry^  opened  in  1877,  under  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Ordway,  is  now  somewhat  higlily  developed.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  methods  used  in  the  production  of  chemicals  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale.  The  aim  is  to  accustom  the  men  to  processes  such  as 
sire  used  in  the  works  and  to  render  them  useful  and  skillfiil  in  dealing 
with  manufacturing  problems.  Systematic  training  is  given  in  experi- 
mental dyeing  and  coloring.  In  these  features  it  stands  alone  in  this 
country.    It  has  about  20  students. 
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The  Laboratory  of  Sanitary  Chemistry  was  established  under  Prou 
feasor  Nichols  in  1884.  It  has  not  only  been  used  for  training,  but  has 
exercised  a  wide  influence  through  original  work  published  from  it  in 
the  line  of  sanitary  chemistry.  The  water  analyses  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  have  been  made  here  for  two  years.  This  labora- 
tory is  believed  to  be  unique.    It  contains  20  or  more  students. 

The  Woman^s  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  was  established  in  1877,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Bichards,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute, 
and  was  continued  until  1883,  when^  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
temporary  building  in  which  it  was  located,  it  was  given  up  as  a  separate 
laboratory.  The  Kidder  Chemical  Laboratories,  opened  in  a  new  build- 
ing in  that  year,  gave  relief  from  the  former  overcrowded  condition, 
and  women  were  then  admitted  to  all  the  chemical  laboratories  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  in  all  respects  as  the  men.  The  original 
laboratory  was  built  to  meet  a  demand  for  the  training  of  women  in 
chemistry,  particularly  with  reference  to  teaching.  TThe  construction 
of  a  temporary  building  for  shop- work  instruction  and  industrial  chem- 
istry afforded  the  increase  of  si)ace  necessary  for  the  extension  of  labor- 
atory facilities  necessary  to  meet  this  demand.  The  laboratory  has 
offered  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  women.  Some  of  these  have 
gone  out  into  technical  work,  but  many  more  were  or  have  become  teach- 
ers. Through  them  the  lal>oratory  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  teaching  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  has,  in  many  respects, 
quite  remodelled  it  in  quality  and  nature  in  the  many  positions  into 
which  these  young  women  have  gone.  The  following  statistics  call  for 
little  comment:  There  have  been  (1889)  connected  with  the  Institute,  as 
students,  1G2  women,  of  whom  07  were  at  the  school  one  year  or  less 
for  special  work,  and  15  have  taken  the  degree  of  S.  B.  of  the  Institute, 
viz:  11  in  chemistry,  1  in  natural  history,  1  in  physics,  and  2  in  the  gen- 
eral course.  The  average  number  each  year  since  1876  has  been  21. 
Of  these  students,  49  were  teachers  before  coming  to  the  Institute,  60 
are  teaching  at  present  (so  far  as  known),  20  are  professors  in  colleges 
or  are  in  charge  of  secondary  schools  or  of  laboratories,  17  are  teachers 
of  sciences  other  than  chemistry,  12  are  at*tively  engaged  in  professional 
or  educational  work  other  than  teachhig,  10  are  medical  students;  19 
of  the  students  were  college  gi-aduates  before  entering. 

The  Cummings  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Laboratories. 

These  were  put  under  way  in  1871-72,  metallurgical  work  having  pre- 
viously been  done  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  To  show  their  history 
and  scope,  quotation  is  made  from  the  report  of  President  Kunkle  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  Institute,  1875: 

These  laboratories  have  become  so  important  an  element  in  oiu*  conises  of  mining 
and  metallnrgy,  and  are  besides  so  novel  in  such  a  connection,  that  it  may  not  bo 
uninteresting  to  briefly  review  them  in  their  origin  .and  progress  thus  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  department.    From  the  beginning,  vacation  excursions  to  mining  regions 
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for  the  purpose  of  study  by  teachers  and  pupils  have  constituted  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  instruction,  and  in  this  systematic  way  many  of  the  more  important  cen- 
ters in  the  Unite<l  States  and  Canada  have  already  been  visited.  Not  only  in  each 
locality  have  the  geology,  the  minerals,  the  mode  of  their  deposition  and  extraction, 
and  their  metallurgy  been  studied,  but  the  opportunities  have  been  used  to  make 
collections  of  cabinet  specimens,  and  particularly  of  ores  of  each  locality  sufficient  for 
quantitative  study  in  these  laboratories.  The  most  important  of  these  excursions 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1871,  when  a  party  of  professors  and  students  21  in 
number,  and  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  departments  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
visited  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  Missouri,  and  afterwards  spent  some  6 
weeks  in  studying  all  the  more  developed  centers  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  It  was 
during  this  excursion,  while  observing  the  wrecks  of  fortunes  strown  all  over  the 
Territoriea,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  much  of  this  waste  was  due  to  a 
want  of  practical  skill  Joined  with  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  the  opportunity 
for  experimenting  upon  comparatively  large  quantities  of  ores  must  be  furnished  to 
our  students  during  their  course  as  a  part  of  their  laboratory  work.  After  disband- 
ing the  party  I  visited  San  Francisco,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  skillful  practical  metallurgists,  who  were  making  the  examination  of 
ores  a  specialty  and  had  built  up  laboratories  for  ore  dressing  on  about  the  scale  we 
needed ;  but  the  processes  were  detached,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  represent  the 
best  forms  and  kinds  of  machinery  in  use  at  that  time  in  California  for  the  reduction 

of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

•  •••••• 

Designs,  drawings,  and  some  apparatus  for  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  were 
obtained  and  some  progress  made. 

These  steps  would  have  been  fruitless  if  I  had  not  been  so  ably  and  enthusiastically 
supported  by  Professors  Ordway  and  Richards.  The  furnaces  in  the  metallurgical 
laboratory  were  designed  by  Professor  Ordway  and  built  under  his  direction,  while 
the  mining  laboratory  has  reached  its  presnt  state  of  progress  almost  entirely  through 
the  ability,  skill,  and  untiring  energy  of  Professor  Richards.  Thus,  what  was  a  con- 
viction has  become  a  practical  reality,  and  the  entire  credit  for  the  existence  of  these 
novel  laboratories  is  due  to  the  pjpfessois,  whose  unfaltering  faith  in  success  has 
made  them  possible. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  student's  experience,  gained  in  these  laboratories  in 
handling  comparatively  large  quantities  of  ores,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  that 
wider  and  more  definite  experience  which  can  only  be  gained  a't  the  works ;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  he  is  made  aware  by  his  failures,  if  not  by  his  successes,  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  actual  practice,  and  is  taught  not  to  despise  mere  prac- 
tical skill,  but  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  to  enter  upon  constructions  involv- 
ing large  expense  only  after  careful  preliminary  investigation,  such  as  the  experience 
gained  in  these  laboratories  especially  qualify  him  to  undertake. 

The  laboratories  have  been  subsequently  developed  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Richards,  but  up  to  1884  were  much  hami>ered  by  want  of 
space.  At  that  date,  however,  the  space  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  laboratory,  as  refitted,  contains  an  (issay  room,  engine  room,  milling 
room,  furnace  room,  weighing  room,  office,  professors'  laboratory,  stor- 
age vaults,  supply  room,  and  washroom. 

The  character  of  the  work  at  the  outset  was  wholly  tentative — ^to 
settle  upon  the  processes  which  were  available,  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  apparatus,  the  quantities  of  ores  that  would  be  large  enough 
to  illustrate  the  processes,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  a  burden  to  the 
student.  This  period  lasted  from  1871  to  1876.  From  1876  to  1884  new 
processes  were  fix)m  time  to  time  tested  and  added  to  the  list  that  were 
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already  available.  From  1884  to  1889  tlie  apparatus  has  been  bronchi 
up  to  its  iiresent  hi((b  state  of  development. 

In  general,  the  work  is  so  laid  out  as  to  teach  the  student  the  prin- 
ciples ui)on  which  the  various  processes  are  based,  together  with  the 
regular  routine  of  conducting  the  process,  aUowing  him  ample  opjwr- 
tunity  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  various  difficulties  which  occur 
in  actual  work,  without  overloading  him  with  too  large  a  quantity  of 
ore  to  handle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  without  giving  him 
skilled  workmen  td  perform  the  work  and  to  make  results  come  out 
as  they  should,  through  no  eftbrt  of  his.  The  student  works  upon 
quantities  large  enough  to  have  his  apparatus,  his  work  of  preparation, 
the  execution  of  his  work,  and  the  final  account  of  stock,  strongly 
resemble  the  same  on  a  commercial  scale. 

There  were,  prior  to  1871,  metallurgical  laboratories  in  ficole  des 
Mines  of  Paris,  in  the  Iloyal  St^hcml  of  Mines  at  I^ondon,  in  the  Berg 
Academieu  of  FreibcTg,  Clausthal,  and  Berlin  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  several  technical  schools  in  this  country.  In  these  laboratories,  tbe 
apparatus  was  designed  for  quantities  not  exceeding  a  few  ounces  for 
each  test.  In  them  the  students  were  taught  practically  the  principles 
involved  in  balancing  the  elements  for  the  production  of  a  suitable  slag 
for  iron,  lead,  and  copper  smelting.  They  were  also  taught  the  usual 
methods  of  assaying  by  fire  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
antimony,  and  tin.  In  some  of  the  schools  they  were  also  given  prac- 
tice in  the  manufacture  of  small  crucibles.  The  magnitude  of  this  new 
dei)arture  taken  by  the  Institute  then  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  working  upon  the  scale  of  500  i>ounds  to  3  tons  began  here  in 
1871. 

Laboratories  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  of  Applied  MecJutnies.^ 

Of  these  the  objects  have  been  concisely  stated  by  Professor  Lanza,^ 
as  follows : 

There  are  three  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  namely: 

(1)  To  give  the  students  practice  in  snch  experimental  work  as  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer is  constantly  liable  to  be  Called  upon  to  perform  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  evaporation  tests  of  steam-boilers,  steam-engine  tests,  oalorimetric  tefita, 
valve  sotting,  etc.,  teaching  him  to  carry  on  his  work  with  accuracy,  and  to  take  all 
proper  precautions  to  avoid  error. 

(2)  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  original  investigation. 

(3)  Another  important  function  of  snch  laboratories,  which  is  entirely  conaiat^oit 
with  the  other  two,  is  that  of  taking  up  and  carrying  out  systematic  invest igatioud 
of  engineering  problems,  and  this  can  be  done  in  a  laboratory,  where^is  it  is  only  with 

"  In  the  engineering  building,  about  to  be  occupied,  all  of  the  laboratories  devoted 
to  engineering  work  proper  will  be  united,  with  increased  equipment,  under  the 
title  of  "Engineering  Laboratories."  Tliese  will  include  the  above,  the  laboratory 
for  hydraulic  measurements,  etc.,  but  not,  of  course,  the  laboratories  of  mining  or 
of  electricity.  They  will  occupy  two  floors  150  by  50  feet  each.  [These  laboratories 
were  in  service  during  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  1889-^.] 

«On  the  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the  Mass.  Inst.  Technology;  Inst,  of  Civil 
Engineers,  London,  xci,  1887-88. 
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very  great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  machine  shop  or  a  manufacturing  estab^ 
lishment. 

By  publishing  these  results  from  time  to  time  the  laboratory  will  serve  to  add 
gradually  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  author  [Professor  Lanza]  recognizes  very  fully  the  incapacity  of  the  student, 
as  a  rule,  to  originate  and  carry  out  research  without  aid  from  his  teachers,  but  it  is 
prcQisely  because  the  necessary  aid  is  given  and  the  necessary  supervision  exercised 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  research  has  been  accomplished  in  these  laboratories. 
This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways : 

(1)  The  regular  laboratory  experiments  are  so  turned  by  the  instructor  as  to  make 
them  form  an  element  in  some  investigations,  and  the  students  take  the  observations 
and  work  up  the  results,  the  necessary  amount  of  checking  being  done  and  the  neces- 
saary  supervision  being  exercised  to  insure  correct  results. 

(2)  Original  researches  are  actually  carried  on  by  the  students  in  their  graduating 
theses;  some  of  them  are,  of  course,  more  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work  than  otliers, 
but  all  are  required  to  undertake  original  research,  and  only  such  supervision  is  ex- 
ercised as  is  needed. 

Of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories  the  germ  appears  in  the 
"Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Mechanics,"  as  outlined  in  the  "Scope  and 
Plan''  But  up  to  1873  nothing  more  was  done  in  the  direction  of 
mechanics,  beyond  that  of  elementary  physics,  than  the  performance 
of  a  few  minor  experiments  or  pieces  of  work  in  the  physical  lab- 
oratory, although  in  the  second  volume  of  Ids  Physical  Manipulation, 
Professor  Pickering  included  a  number  of  proposed  experiments  on 
mechanical  engineering.  In  the  year  1873-74  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing laboratory  was  organized  under  Prof.  Channing  Whitaker,  but  in  a 
somewhat  limited  way  for  want  of  fiinds.  It  was  slowly  developed  in 
the  three  following  years  and  then  remained  in  a  nearly  stationary  condi- 
tion until  1883.  At  that  date  Professor  Gaetano  Lanza  succeeded  to  the 
charge  of  the  department  and  a  vigorous  extension  of  the  work  has  since 
been  in  progress.  At  the  present  time  (1889)  1  professor,  2  assistant 
professors,  3  instructors,  and  3  assistants  have  duties  in  this  laboratory 
and  the  two  next  to  be  described. 

The  laboratory  contains  as  a  part  of  its  equipment  several  steam-engines  (80,  16, 
and  smaller  horse-power) ;  surface  condensers ;  machinery  for  study  of  transmission 
of  power  by  belts  and  ropes ;  friction  brakes  of  various  forms ;  several  steam  and  vacuum 
pumps ;  a  6-inch  turbine  wheel  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  run  under  a  head  of  15  feet, 
and  can  be  tested  for  power  exerted,  efficiency,  etc. ;  several  calorimeters  of  different 
kinds;  dynamometers;  cotton  machinery;  apparatus  for  testing  injectors ;  mercurial 
columns ;  apparatus  for  study  of  flow  of  steam  through  orifices ;  apparatus  for  test- 
ing dynamometers;  indicators,  planimeters,  gauges,  etc.;  three  steam-boilers;  and 
other  boilers  and  engines  located  in  other  buildings  are  available  for  purposes  of  ex- 
periment. 

As  examples  of  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  may  be  mentioned  tests  of  evap- 
oration power  of  boilers;  of  the  effects  of  different  cut-off,  compression,  back-pres- 
sure, speed,  etc.,  of  engines  under  constant  or  variable  loads;  calorimetric  tests; 
dynamometric  measurements;  investigation  of  the  tension  required  in  a  belt  to  carry 
a  given  power,  at  a  given  speed,  with  no  more  than  a  given  amount  of  slip;  experi- 
ments on  the  efficiency  of  condensers  under  different  conditions;  on  the  efficiency  of 
a  turbine,  etc.  Many  of  these  and  other  pieces  of  work  have  led  to  published  pa- 
pers of  permanent  value. 
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.     Tbo  Laboratory  of  Applied  Me<jh<imcft  was  organizeil  1881. 

It  waf}  Btarted  with  a  Fairbanks' t est in«r  machine  of  50,000 pounds  capacity,  which 
besides  being  used  for  making  tensile  tests  of  iron,  rope,  wire,  etc.,  was  also  trans- 
formed in  snch  a  way  as  to  enable  fuU-sized  beams  to  be  tested  for  transverse  strength 
and  deflection,  the  allowable  spans  being  any  up  to  25  feet.  While  this  laboratory 
has  since  been  much  enlarged,  both  in  space  and  equipment,  the  work  upon  the  trans- 
verse strength  and  deflection  of  full-sized  timber  lieams,  both  under  concentrated  and 
distributed  loads,  and  on  the  strength  of  framing  joints,  has  all  along  beenafeatore 
of  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  fact  has  been  ascertained  that  the  actual  break- 
ing strength  of  such  timber  beams  is  only  about  one-third  or  one-half  as  great  aa 
would  be  determined  by  calculations  based  upon  the  constants  as  giv^  by  such 
authorities  as  Rankine  and  Laslett  in  England,  or  Trautwine,  Rodman,  and  Hat- 
field in  America ;  the  reason  is  that  the  constants  which  they  give  are  based  upon 
tests  made  upon  small  pieces,  and  hence  are  not  applicable  to  cases  which  occur  in 
actual  construction.  The  resulting  constsuits  for  full-sized  beams,  as  determined  in 
this  laboratory,  have  been  published  in  both  countries,  and  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  correct  wherever  they  are  known. 

The  other  machinery  in  this  laboratory  consists  of  an  Olsen  testing  machine,  of 
50,000  pounds  capacity,  for  tension  and  compression.  Apparatus  for  making  tests  on 
the  transverse  strength  and  deflection  of  full-sized  beams ;  a  machine  for  testing  the 
tensile  strength  of  mortar  and  cements;  a  Prouy  brake  and  other  machinery  for  mak- 
ing tests  on  the  strength,  twist,  and  deflection  of  shafts  subjected  to  a  combination 
of  twisting  and  bending;  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  ropes;  the  necessary 
accessory  apparatus  for  measuring  stretch,  twist,  deflection,  etc. 

The  primary  object  of  this  laboratory  is,  of  course,  the  instruction  of  the  students; 
and  it  is  believed  that,  besides  the  work  in  the  recitation  room  upon  the  streng^th  of 
materials,  they  should  be  taught  to  do  the  testing  themselves,  to  obtain  accurate 
results,  and  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  materials  when  under  stress. 

While  a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  has  been  carried  on  in  this  labora- 
tory, the  experiments  ux)ou  the  transverse  strength  of  timber,  and  on  the  strength 
of  shafting  under  a  combination  of  twisting  and  bending  forces,  are  probably  the 
most  original ;  though  some  work  has  been  done  upon  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  cast- 
iron  in  the  form  of  window  lintels,  upon  the  behavior  of  steel  at  difierent  tempera- 
tures, and  upon  the  effects  of  different  methods  of  holdiug  wire  rope,  etc. 

Workshops. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  nature  of  materials  of  construction  and 
in  the  typical  operations  of  the  arts  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  in- 
struction in  engineering  subjects.  Shops  have  therefore  been  provided, 
and  furnished  with  the  more  imi)ortant  hand  and  machine  tools,  and 
are  used  by  all  engineering  students  of  the  Institute.  They  thus  acquire 
a  direct  familiarity  with  metals  and  woods,  manual  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  them.  In- 
stmctiou  is  given  in  cari)entry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  foundry 
work,  forging,  filing,  nietal  turning,  and  maclune-tool  work. 

These  workshops  were  estjiblished  in  187G  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  President  John  D.  Runkle.  The  suggestion  was 
derived  by  him  frcmi  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  llussian  tech- 
nical schools  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  in  this  year. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  methcMl  emidoyed  is  that  the  work 
shall  be  designed  not  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  marketable 
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objects,  but  solely  with  the  view  to  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  skill 
or  information  in  the  given  time.  The  objects  made  by  thB  students 
are  thus  intended  to  illustrate  to  the  best  advantage  the  typical  or  most 
important  points  in  eiich  kind  of  work  upon  which  the  student  is  en- 
gaged, and  the  best  use  of  the  tools  and  materials. 

The  shops  of  the  Institute  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  be  con- 
ducted on  this  method.  At  the  outset  it  was  appreciated  that  this  class 
of  teaching  was  not  alone  valuable  as  a  part  of  the  engineering  courses, 
but  that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  boys  or  young  men  intending  to 
enter  mechanical  trades.  The  opportunity  was  extended  to  such  by  the 
formation  of  a  subsidiary  school  called  the  "School  of  Mechanic  Arts," 
in  which  were  taught,  in  addition  to  the  shopwork,  some  of  the  ordinary 
high  and  grammar  school  subjects.  A  manual-training  school,  the  first 
of  its  type,  was  thus  established.  It  served  a  double  purpose,  first,  as 
a  school,  second,  as  a  model  and  stimulus  for  education  of  this  sort  in 
the  community.  Since  the  general  adoption  of  its  methods,  it  has  been 
discontinued  as  a  school  at  the  Institute.  Naturally,  however,  the  shops 
remain  in  active  service  in  the  engineering  courses. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  extension  of  biological  scienjee,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  prac- 
tical applications  of  its  methods,  have  been  met  by  the  establishment, 
at  first,  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  later  by  the  equipment  of  a  com- 
plete laboratory.  Previous  to  1883  the  instniction  was  given  by  Prof. 
J.  M.  Ordway,  and  a  small  laboratory  in  a  temporary  building  was  put 
into  operation.  During  1883-84  new  laboratory  space  was  provided, 
and  the  instniction  placed  under  the  charge  of  Assistant  Prof.  W.  T. 
Sedgwick.  The  instruction  and  laboratory  facilities  have  been  rajndly 
increased,  and  the  subjects  of  microscopy,  physiology,  zoology,  paleon- 
tology, anatomy,  and  bacteriology  are  now  a  part  of  the  work  of  this 
department. 

From  the  first  it  was  undertaken  to  provide  instruction  in  general 
biology,  with  abundant  laboratory  work,  precisely  as  courses  in  general 
chemistry  and  general  physics  naturally  precede  the  more  special  sub- 
jects. It  was  felt  that  the  growing  importance  of  biology  in  modern 
science,  in  education,  and  in  sanitary  fields  made  it  requisite  that  the 
Institute  should  furnish  the  opportunity  for  work  in  these  directions. 
Tlie  laboratory  has  now  some  10  or  more  regular  workers  and  15  or 
more  special,  and  in  1888-89  gave  instruction  to  more  than  50  students 
from  other  departments. 

To  give  a  scientific  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, a  course  has  been  arranged  in  which  experimental  work  in  biology 
and  physiology  are  a  feature. 

It  is  in  sanitary  biology,  however,  that  the  laboratory  has  lately  been 
most  extended  and  its  usefulness  most  conspicuous.  A  bacteriological 
outfit  has  been  secured,  and  at  the  x>resent  time,  in  addition  to  work  of 
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instructioB,  all  the  biolo^cal  work  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  connected  with  water  supply  and  sewage  is  done  here.  In  this 
connection  new  methods  have  been  devised,  especially  on  the  micro- 
scopical side,  and  quantitative  results  are  now  obtained  where  only 
rough  qualitative  approximations  were  previously  possible.  In  work 
in  sanitary  biology  this  laboratory  is  probably  in  advance  of  any  other 
in  the  country.  Its  research  work  has  been  limited,  but  not  inconsider- 
able. Numerous  papers  have  been  published.  The  laboratory  is  much 
resorted  to  by  teachers  who  find  in  its  varied  work  special  advantages 
for  fitting  themselves  for  school  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  Institute  form  an  important  feature  in  its  work. 
The  various  collections  are  not  brought  together,  although  there  is  one 
library  of  general  literature ;  but  each  department  has  its  separate  work- 
ing library,  containing  only  those  books  and  publications  which  are  di- 
rectly in  its  own  line.  These  are  not  only  accessible  to  the  students,  but 
reference  to  them  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  students'  work.  The 
whole  collection  contains  [1888]  about  14,000  volumes  and  several  thou- 
sand pamplets.  In  some  lines  the  collection  is  without  an  equal,  and 
in  each  branch  it  contains  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  text-books, 
special  treatises,  monographs,  etc.,  and  the  more  valuable  x>eriodical 
publications  in  the  subjects  germane  to  the  work  of  the  department. 
The  many  valuable  libraries  of  Boston,  both  public  and  private,  are 
either  by  right  or  through  the  courtesy  of  owners  available  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school. 

EXPERT  WORK. 

An  important  influence  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
which  its  professors  and  instructors  have  done  in  connection  with  tech- 
nical or  scientific  affairs  in  the  community — ^that  is,  as  experts  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  While  the  Institute  has  persistently  refused  to  give 
its  indorsement  to  or  to  permit  its  name  to  be  publicly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  inventions,  discoveries,  processes,  or  appliances,  its  labo- 
ratories and  other  faciUties  have  been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal,  in 
any  way  consistent  with  its  regular  work,  of  those  who  brought  such 
matters,  whether  scientific  or  t^echnical  or  commercial,  with  the  honest 
desire  for  critical  examination  or  test.  The  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  have  from  time  to  time  been  engaged  to  a  limited  degree  upon  such 
questions  Jiud  others  of  related  character  where  their  advice  or  knowl- 
edge was  desired.  Such  intercourse  between  the  Institute  and  business 
or  technical  men  of  the  community  has  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  through  services  rendered,  and  to  the  former  by  keeping  the 
school  and  its  work  in  touch  with  those  into  whose  ranks  its  young  men 
were  to  enter.  The  amount  of  this  influence  thus  mutually  exerted,  sJ- 
though  certainly  great  and  increasing,  can  not  be  accurately  estimated. 
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It  could  be  expressed  only  by  enumeration  of  instances  which  would  be 
of  a  nature  too  personal  for  publication.  Its  existence  strengthens  the 
school  in  its  relation  with  the  public,  but  contains  an  element  of  a 
danger  which  had  been  apparent  in  the  course  of  some  institutions,  but 
which  has  fortunately  been  thus  far  turned  aside  by  the  judicious  prac- 
tice of  those  connected  with  the  school  who  have  been  engaged  upon 
such  matters. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  SCIRNTTFIC  PAPERS. 

An  indication  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Institute  and  its  gradu- 
ates is  given  by  the  "  List  of  Publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  of  its  Officers,  Students,  and  Alumni:  1862-1887,'' 
published  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  1888.  This  list  contains  1,600 
titles,  which  are  mainly  from  the  alumni  and  faculty  of  the  school,  and 
to  this  number  should  be  added  about  200  to  bring  it  to  June,  1889.  A 
large  part  of  these  represent  papers,  pamphlets,  text-books,  and  trea- 
tises of  permanent,  scientific,  or  technical  value;  and  very  many  are  the 
results  of  advanced  original  investigation.  There  are  also  published, 
in  addition  to  the  Annual  Catalogue,  President's  Report,  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  three  periodicals  conducted  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  students,  namely:  a  fortnightly  college  paper  called  The  Tech,  a 
quarterly  called  the  Technology  Quarterly,  and  the  Technology  Archi- 
tectural Review. 

The  Quarterly  is  intended  to  embrace  the  resnlts  of  a  portion  of  the  original  inves- 
tigations conducted  at  the  Institute  by  students,  as  weU  as  members  of  the  staff  of  in- 
struction ;  articles  descriptive  of  new  processes  and  methods,  and  other  matters  of 
scientific  or  technical  importance,  contributed  by  the  alumni,  as  well  as  from  the  In- 
stitute ;  reports  and  notes  of  Institute  lecture  courses  on  special  subjects,  and  essays 
of  a  somewhat  varied  character.  It  will  thus  exhibit  the  tendency  and  scope  of  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  school.  *  •  *  The  prospectus  of  the  Architectural 
Review  contemplates  the  issue  of  eight  numbers  yearly,  each  number  comprising 
four  or  more  large  folio  plates  exhibiting  the  original  work  of  the  students  of  the 
department.  The  seven  numbers  already  issued  have  been  of  unexpected  interest 
and  value,  and  the  enterprise  has  received  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  recognition 
from  many  of  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  country.— President's  Report,  1888. 

GRADUATES  AND  PAST  STUDENTS. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Institute  upon  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  upon  education  was  clearly  foreseen  by  President 
Rogers  and  his  early  associates,  and  did  not  fail  of  clear  statement  by 
them  in  the  "Objects  and  Plan''  {vide  ante)  and  elsewhere.  The  event 
has  more  than  justified  their  predictions.  The  infusion  into  the  com- 
munity of  great  numbers  of  young  men,  all  of  whom  had  received  more 
or  less  complete  scientific  and  technical  education,  has  proved  a  most 
notable,  even  extraordinary,  factor  in  promoting  the  development  of 
the  practical  industries.  The  material  benefits  which  the  Institute  has 
thus  conferred  ui)on  the  State  of  Massachusetts  certainly  far  exceed 
an  equitable  compensation  for  the  several  appropriations  of  lan(|.  and 
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money  grante<l.  And  in  the  country  at  large  the  direct  effect  has  been 
les8  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  coming  from  and  goiug 
beyond  the  State  limits. 

A  measure  of  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain.  Its  character  is  almost  equally  difficult  of  specification,  and 
can  be  well  apprehended  only  in  individual  cases  and  by  persons  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  development  of  the  practical  industries. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  conceive  that  these  industries  demand  men  thor- 
oughly and  broadly  trained  in  their  technicalities.  Yet  the  amount  of 
purely  technical  knowledge  carried  into  their  work  by  such  young  men 
going  from  the  Institute  is  by  no  means  either  a  measure  of  or  the 
strongest  basis  for  their  best  influence.  More  important  is  the  capacity 
which  they  should  possess  of  applying  their  broader  scientiflc  knowl- 
edge and  methods  to  the  solution  of  the  practic;al  problems  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manufacturing  and  other  processes  with  which  they 
meet. 

Of  this  result  accomplished  the  part  due  to  graduates,  and  that 
4ue  to  former  students  not  graduates,  are  not  separable.  The  latter 
element  is  to  almost  the  same  extent  ascribable  to  the  Institute  as 
the  former,  and  is  very  large.  It  is  strong  not  only  because  the  num- 
ber of  these  men  is  nearly  as  four  to  one  of  the  graduates,  but  perhaps 
equally  from  the  fact  that  among  this  class  of  students  at  the  outset 
of  the  school  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  more  mature  and  espe- 
cially earnest  men  taking  special  courses.  These  men,  now  in  the  prime 
of  business  careers,  taken  together  with  the  graduates  of  the  same 
period  of  the  Institute's  history,  are,  of  course,  those  to* whom  one  would 
turn  as  exponents  of  the  value  of  its  work. 

A  register  of  all  graduates  and  their  present  occupations  is  kept 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  and  is  published  in  its  annual  cata- 
logue. Inspection  of  such  a  list,  which  it  is  obviously  impractica- 
ble to  give  here,  affords  a  certain,  though  far  from  complete,  basis 
for  estimating  the  influence  of  the  alumni.  Of  all  students  who  have 
been  classed  as  students  since  its  establishment,  however,  only  one- 
fifth  are  graduates,  viz,  054  up  to  June,  1889.  The  remaining  four-fifths, 
viz,  about  2,600,  have  remained  longer  or  shorter  times,  taking  special, 
usually  restricted,  courses.  Of  their  present  occupations  the  record  is, 
at  present,  very  incomplete.  Besides  the  foregoing  who  have  been  in 
attendance  on  the  school  of  industrial  science,  instruction  has  been 
given  to  many  hundreds  of  young  or  more  mature  persons  in  the  ft'ee 
school  of  industrial  design,  in  the  subsidiary  school  of  mechanic  arts 
(discontinued  in  1889),  and  in  free  evening  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

Some  discussion  of  the  statistics  of  graduates  and  their  occupations 
are  of  interest.  The  data  are  taken  from  the  annual  catalogue  printed 
in  December,  1888.  This  shows  that  in  the  classes  of  1868  to  1888,  in- 
clusive, there  were  579  graduates.    The  employments  of  the  men  sur- 
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viving  and  accounted  for  have  been  classified  and  the  number  grouped 
as  follows,  for  the  sake  of  statistical  comparison : 

(1)  Technical  or  professional  work  in  the'direct  line  of  the  course  of  study  taken 

by  the  student. 

(2)  Technical  work,  but  not  in  the  line  of  course  taken  as  stndent. 

(3)  Business  management,  etc.,  of  a  kind  directly  connected  with  course  taken 

as  student. 

(4)  Business  of  a  kind  quite  disconnected  from  course  taken  as  student. 

(5)  Teaching. 

(6)  Other  professsional  occupations  (medicine,  law,  etc.). 

(7)  Studying  further. 

It  will  be  easily  appreciated  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
groups  1  and  3  is  very  ill-defined,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  quite  as 
well  to  class  these  two  together.  Certainly  the  relative  percentages 
under  groups  3  and  1  fail  to  come  up  to  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  business  management  to  the  technical  work  done  by  the  graduates. 
The  ratio  is  much  greater,  the  men  having,  to  a  larger  extent,  become 
engaged  in  the  business  management  (as  in  mills,  manufacturing  estab 
ments,  railways,  etc.),  which  they  have  approached  through  the  techni- 
cal side,  as  engineer  or  chemist,  etc.,  rather  than  through  the  counting 
house  or  office. 

In  order  to  compare  the  percentages  for  earlier  and  later  classes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  the  errors  which  would  enter  in  using 
figures  based  upon  averages  of  a  few  students,  as  when  single  classes 
are  taken,  the  averages  have  been  taken  by  combining  the  classes  from 
1868  to  1879,  inclusive,  and  again  from  1880  to  1888,  inclusive. 

The  results  are : 

GRADUATES  (LIVING  AND  HEARD  FROM). 


Classes  of— 

• 

Number  of  graduates  in— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total. 

1M8-79,  inclusive 

129 
202 

20 
84 

4 
8 

20 

17 

20 
42 

8 
6 

1 
19 

220 

1880-«8,  inclasive 

328 

1868-1888,  inclusive 

331 

63 

12 

46 

62 

14 

20 

548 

PERCENTAGES. 

1868-70  inclusive 

50 
61 

18 
10 

2 
3 

13 
5 

0 
13 

4 
2 

0.5 
6.0 

1880-88.  inclDsive 

1868-1888.  inclusive 

60 

12 

2 

8 

12 

2 

4.0 

The  interpretation  of  these  figures  must  be  made  with  caution.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  majority  (60  per  cent)  of  the  gratluates  continue 
in  the  technical  professions  upon  which  the  Institute  launched  them. 
About  12  per  cent,  are  found  in  technical  work  in  other  lines  than 
that  for  which  their  course  directly  prepared  them^  yet  for  which, 
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doubtless,  their  teehnieal  training  wa»  h  good  i^eneral  basis.  The  2 
per  cent,  of  group  3  are  mainly  or  wholly  men  who  have  grown  into 
purely  business  management  or  sui>erintendence  in  kinds  of  work 
in  which  they  have  first  been  engaged  technically  in  the  lines  of  their 
Institute  training.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  desirable  outcome  of  the 
work  of  this  portion  of  the  men,  and  there  are  certainly  many  groui)e<l 
under  1,  whose  work  is  largely  that  of  group  3,  but  who  still  are,  to  some 
extent,  engaged  in  the  technical  part  of  the  business. 

Group  4  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  graduates.  These,  with 
perhaps  half  of  group  6,  represent  all  the  men  who  are  not  engaged 
upon  work  for  which  their  Institute  career  was  designed  as  a  more  or 
less  training.  It  is  and  has  always  l>een  claimed  for  the  technical 
courses  that  while  they  were  not  specially  designed  to  fit  men  for  a 
general  business  career,  yet  they  afforded  a  training  which  would  be  at 
least  as  valuable  for  that  end  as  a  classical  course.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  opinions  of  this  8  or  I)  per  cent,  upon  the  justice  of 
this  claim.  There  has,  however,  always  been  at  the  Institute  a  course 
more  or  less  general  in  its  nature,  but  upon  a  scientific  rather  than  a 
classical  basis,  which  was  intende<l  for  such  men.  Those  who  have 
taken  that  course  and  have  gone  into  business  are  classed  under  group  1 
and  not  under  4;  they  make  up,  however,  but  a  small  number.  The  per- 
centage of  teachers  is  12,  as  given  by  column  5.  Of  these  about  two- 
thirds  remain  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Institute,  one-fifth  being 
members  of  the  Faculty.  About  2  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  etc.,  and  4  per  cent,  arc  engaged  upon  advanced  studies 
at  the  Institute  or  abroad.  From  these  figures  the  inference  that  the 
Institute  is  training  a  cla^s  of  men  wanted  by  the  community  is  inev- 
itable, and  this  inference  is  made  still  more  imperative  by  the  readiness 
with  wliich  the  graduates  find  immediate  employment  In  some  depar^ 
ments  the  demand,  by  direct  applications,  for  men  has  repeatedly 
exceeded  the  number  available,  on  some  occasions  more  than  twice  the 
number  graduating  from  one  class  in  the  department  having  been  called 
for  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

That  the  influence  of  the  institution  is  wide-reaching  is  shown  by  the 
geographical  distribution  of  its  graduates,  as  well  as  that  of  its  students, 
already  presented.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  graduates 
(out  of  550  living  and  heard  from)  as  located  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  in  foreign  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  their  regular  voca- 
tions. Of  these  but  20  are  still  students,  viz,  4  in  Germany  and  16  in 
this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  return  which  the  Institute  must  have 
made,  or,  rather,  must  be  making  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  througli 
the  influence  of  275  graduates  (or  just  one-half  of  those  here  consid- 
ereil)  and  probably  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  all  those  now 
living  up  to  the  class  of  1889,  now  resident  in  the  ^-ate.  If  the  same 
fraction  of  former  students  not  graduates  remains,  their  number  would 
be  about  1,300, 
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Geograpkieal  distrihutUm  of  560  graduates  of  the  InetitutCy  as  reported  in  October^  1888. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Alabam* 2 

Arkansas 1 

California 7 

Colorado 16 

Connecticut 8 

DakoU 1 

Florida 1 

Georgia 2 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 27 

Iowa 5 

Indiana 1 

Kansas 4 

Kentucky 7 

Louisiana 1 

Haine 4 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 275 

Michigan 3 


Minnesota 13 

Missouri 5 

Montana 2 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada 2 

New  Hampshire 0 

NewJersey 9 

New  Mexico 1 

New  York 30 

North  Carolina 2 

Ohio 18 

Pennsylvania 35 

Rhode  Island 6 

South  Carolina 1 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 1 

Utah 1 

Vermont « 

Washington 3 

Washington,  D.  C 3 

West  Virginia 2 


Wisconsin 3 

Wyoming 2 

Total  in  42  States  and 
Territories 526 

fOBIION  COUNTRIES. 

Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

Canada 

China 

England 

France ^.. 

Germany  (students) 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Japan 

Mexico 


Total  abroad.: 24 

Grand  total 650 


Boston,  Mass.,  October ^  1889. 


CHAPITER  XIV. 
WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

By  Homer  T.  Fuller,  ph.  d. 

This  institute  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  May 
10,  1865,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  November  12, 1868. 
It  is  authorizetl  to  hold  proi)erty  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  The  city 
of  Worcester,  where  it  is  located,  contains  over  80,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  largely  engaged  in  greatly  varied  manufactures,  the  successfiil  pros- 
ecution of  which  requires  both  for  design  and  execution  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  skill.  The  atmosphere  of  the  city  is  one  of  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  a  location  highly  advantageous  for 
such  a  school. 

The  institution,  which  has  already  graduated  eighteen  classes,  was 
established  through  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  its  founders  that  it  was 
possible  advantageously  to  unite  in  a  course  of  training  thoroughjnental 
discipline  and  a  knowledge  of  the  applications  of  science  to  some  of  the 
practical  arts.  The  experience  of  all  who  have  been  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  institute,  and  of  those  who  have  been  more  remote  and 
occasional  observers  of  its  work,  confirms  the  confidence  of  its  trustees 
in  the  wisdom  both,  of  the  general  principles  of  its  organization  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  its  purjwse  has  been  attained. 

FOUNDATION. 

The  institute  was  founded  by  John  Boynton,  esq.,  of  Templeton,  in 
1865,  and  its  scope  and  purpose  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter  of  gift,  dated  May  1,  1865: 

Being  desirous  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  property  which,  in  the  good  providence 
of  God,  has  faUen  to  my  lot,  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my 
feUow  men,  I  have  determined  to  dot  apart,  and  do  hereby  set  apart  and  give  tbesom 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars j  for  the  endowment  and  perpetnal  support  of  a  free 
school  or  institute,  to  he  established  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  of  that  county. 

The  aim  of  this  school  shall  ever  be  the  instmction  of  youth  in  those  branches  of 
education  not  usually  taujjjht  in  the  public  schools  which  are  essential  and  best  adapted 
to  train  the  young  for  practical  life ;  and  especially  that  such  as  are  intending  to  he 
mechanics  or  manufacturers  or  farmers  may  attain  an  understanding  of  the  prin« 
ciples  of  science  applicable  to  their  pursuits  which  will  qualify  them  in  the  best 
manner  for  an  intelligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  their  business;  and  that  such 
as  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  any  of  the  branches  of  mercantile  business  shall 
in  like  manner  bo  instructed  in  those  partQ  of  learning  most  serviceable  to  them :  and 
320 
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that  sach  as  design  to  become  teachers  of  common  schools,  or  schools  of  a  like  character 
as  our  common  schools,  may  be  in  the  best  manner  fitted  for  their  calling ;  and  the 
varions  schemes  of  study  and  courses  of  instruction  shall  always  be  in  accordance 
with  this  fundametal  design,  so  as  thereby  to  meet  a  want  wliich  our  public  schools 
have  hitherto  but  inadequately  supplied. 

This  general  aim  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  others,  chiefly 
residents  of  the  city  and  county,  without  whose  cooperation  the  early 
purpose  of  the  school  could  not  have  been  realized,  have  generously 
supplemented  the  original  gift,  and  have  enabled  the  school  more  per- 
fectly to  fulfill  the  intent  of  its  founder. 

GENERAL  PLAN. 

The  institute  offers  a  good  education,  based  on  the  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  physical  sciences,  and  drawing,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  some  branch  of  applied  science.  It  is  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  be  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers, 
chemists,  or  designers,  for  the  duties  of  their  respective  professions.- 

The  plan  of  organization  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  polytechnic  schools 
of  Europe,  but  with  such  modifications  as  are  rendered  necessary  by 
differing  conditions.  Special  prominence,  however,  is  given  to  the  ele- 
ment of  practice  which  is  required  in  every  department. 

In  favor  of  this  feature  of  the  training  adopted  at  the  institute  there 
may  be  assigned  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sagacious  manu- 
facturers and  business  mep,  as  well  as  many  able  educators,  continually 
recur  to  the  idea  of  combining  manual  labor  with  school  instruction 
shows  the  increasing  demand  for  a  closer  union  of  theory  and  practice 
in  technical  training. 

(2)  Those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering  are 
generally  agreed  that  every  young  man  training  for  an  engineer  should 
acquire  familiarity  with  the  practical  side  of  his  profession.  The  ac- 
quirement of  the  manual  dexterity,  conceded  by  all  to  be  desirable,  may 
precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  theoretical  instruction.  In  this  school 
the  two  are  combined. 

(3)  Most  of  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  the  institute 
have  readily  found  employment  in  situations  for  which  their  technical 
education  particularly  prepared  them,  and  have  proved  themselves  well 
fitted  for  their  work. 

But  while  practice  is  made  thus  prominent,  it  is  insisted  that  it  should 
spring  from  a  clear  comprehension  of  principles.  Practice  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  means  and  help  to  the  best  instruction.  With  tliis  view  of  its  re- 
lation to  theoretical  work  in  the  school  training,  the  student's  entrance 
on  the  pursuit  he  has  chosen  becomes  an  expansion  of  his  course  of 
study  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  to  a  new  sphere  of  hfe. 

In  acquiring  knowledge  of  any  form  of  handicraft,  or  of  the  practical 
industries  by  which  society  is  supported  and  carried  on,  it  is  essential 
217- — ^21 
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that  the  student  should  work  under  conditions  as  like  as  ][>08sible  to 
those  which  he  will  meet  in  life.  The  more  his  work  is  subjected  to  the 
inexorable  tests  of  trade,  and  the  more  he  feels  just  the  same  responsi- 
bility that  is  inevitable  in  actual  business,  the  better. 

Practice  in  the  school  is  subject  to  two  conditions:  First,  it  shall  be 
a  necessary  part  of  each  week's  work;  secondly,  it  shall  be  judiciously 
distributed  and  constantly  supervised. 

At  the  middle  of  the  junior  year  every  student  who  has  not  already 
done  so  chooses,  with  the  permission  of  the  faculty,  a  department,  and 
must  pursue  the  studies  of  that  department  till  the  end  of  his  course. 
The  mechanical  engineers  practice  in  the  shops  from  the  begin^g  of 
the  apprentice  half-year,  and  their  practice  extends  over  the  whole 
course  of  3^  years. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  must  have  attwied  the 
age  of  16  years.  As  a  fact  the  average  age  of  thotfe  admitted  is  over  18 
years,  and  under  that  age  candidates  are  seldom  mature  enough  for  suc- 
cess in  the  work  required.  They  must  give  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
the  common  English  branches,  viz,  history  of  the  United  States,  geog- 
raphy, grammar;  and  arithmetic;  in  French,  plane  geometry,  and  alge- 
bra as  far  as  quadratic  equations. 

In  geometry  the  first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  Geometry  are  recom- 
mended for  preparation,  accompanied  by  the  solution  of  original  prob- 
lems. 

The  requisitions  in  algebra  are  represented  by  the  contents  of  Olney's 
or  Greenleafs  Higher  Algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  including 
involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  and  radicals. 

In  history  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  represents  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  the  applicant  should  have  done. 

In  English  all  candidates  for  admission  will  be  examined  on  syntax 
and  the  criticism  of  incorrect  constructions,  and  will  be  required  to  write 
an  essay,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs^ 
grammar,  and  expression,  on  some  subject  assigned  at  the  time  of  exam- 
ination. Every  candidate  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  books 
prescribed  for  any  given  year.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  complete  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  English  grammar. 

The  requirements  in  French  are,  (1)  the  ability  to  read  easy  French 
prose,  and  (2)  proficiency  in  elementary  grammar. 

While  the  conditions  of  admission  comprise  only  the  requisites  men- 
tioned above,  yet  it  is  advisable  that  candidates  before  applying  take  a 
fiiU  high-school  course,  including,  if  possible,  such  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  as  is  generally  required  for 
admission  to  college. 

The  entrance  examination  is  intended  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  each 
candidate  gives  reasonable  promise  of  success  in  the  studies  of  the  insti- 
tute.   All  candidates  are  held  to  be  on  probation  until  the  end  of  the 
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first  half-year,  and  the  student's  standing  at  that  tune  determines  his 
future  course. 

In  case  there  are  several  candidates  for  admission  who  reside  ht  or 
near  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  outside  New  England,  an 
examination  for  admission  in  January  or  June  may  be  arranged  for  at 
such  point,  provided  applicants  give  notice  to  the  president  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  least  6  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  regular  examination  in  Worces- 
ter. For  such  special  examinations  a  fee  of  $5  will  be  paid  by  each 
applicant. 

Students  can  enter  an  advanced  class  at  the  time  of  any  regular  ex- 
amination, after  satisfactory  examination  in  the  work  already  pursued 
by  that  class. 

APPRENTICE   CLASS. 

A  class  is  received  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  on  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  Each  applicant  shall  pass  the  requisite  examination  for  admission 
to  the  institute. 

(2)  The  class  will  spend  37  hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  6  in  free-hand 
drawing,  and  5  in  recitation,  till  July  1.  The  shop  work  will  be  in  the 
wood  room. 

^  (3)  In  September  following  their  admission,  the  members  of  this  class 
who  pass  the  examination  in  June  will  join  the  regular  junior  class,  and 
proceed  with  the  course  of  study  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  catalogue* 

(4)  Any  student  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  from  this  clas^  who  does 
not,  during  the  preparatory  half-year,  evince  decided  aptness  for  me- 
chanics. 

(5)  These  rules  are  subject  to  such  changes  and  revision  as  experi- 
ence may  indicate. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  beginners  in  mechanics 
must  enter  the  apprentice  class. 
The  capacity^  of  the  wood  room  limits  the  number  in  this  class  to  32. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  training  of  students  preparing  to  be  mechanical  engineers  occu- 
pies 3J  years;  that  of  all  others  3  years  of  38  weeJcs  each.  There  are, 
therefore,  four  classes,  viz:  Apprentice,  junior,  middle,  and  senior. 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  lectures,  and  practice,  which  to- 
gether constitute  a  symmetrical  course  of  study.  The  course  closes 
with  the  preparation  by  each  student  of  a  thesis  or  report.  Members 
of  the  apprentice  class  who  appear  in  the  junior  class  are  excused  from 
free  drawing  for  the  first  half  year;  antl  during  senior  year  the  courses 
for  the  different  departments  vary,  but  otherwise  all  students  attend 
the  recitations  and  lectures  appointed  for  their  respective  classes.  But 
the  exercises  in  practice  are  widely  diflferent. 
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Reeitaiiom. — The  classen  recite  iu  Htuall  divisions,  and  time  enough  is 
allotted  to  each  recitation  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness. 

Lectures  are  given  by  all  the  professors  on  topics  suggested  by  their 
work,  as  occasion  may  demand,  and  in  some  departments  this  form  of 
instruction  is,  of  necessity,  chiefly  employed.  Students  are  in  all  cases 
required  to  take  notes  and  to  sustain  examination  on  the  lectures. 

Courses  of  study  and  practice  are  offered  in  the  following  depart- 
ments. 

1.  Moi'hanical  engineering. 

2.  Civil  engineering. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Electrical  engineering. 

5.  Physical  and  political  science. 

Theses. — Each  student  before  graduating  is  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  faculty  a  satisfactory  report  or  thesis  on  some  subject 
connected  with  his  special  department.  At  commencement  abstracts 
of  these  papers  are  presented  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

[The  figure*  indicate  the  hours  per  week  for  each  study.] 
I.— MECHANICAL  ENGINKKRIXG. 

Apprentice  h4ilf -If ear.     ( January  to  June. )  m 

I  Shop. — Pi'actice  iu  woodwork  and  mold- 


EDglisby  French,  5. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


FiTst  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
Gorman,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  3. 
Physics. — Properties  of  bodies,  me 

chanics,  and  sounds,  3. 
Practice,  10. 


Junior  year. 

I   Second  term : 
I  Algebra,  1. 


First  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
Descriptive  geometry,  3. 
German,  4. 
Chemistry  (qualitative  analysis)  and 

mineralogy,  2. 
Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Free  drawing,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Practice,  10. 


Solid  geometry,  2. 

Trigonometry,  2. 

Analytical  geometry,  1. 

German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemisty,  5. 

Physics. — ^Light  and  heat,  3. 

Free  drawing,  4. 
I  Mechanical  drawing,  2. 

I  Practice,  10. 

Additional  summer  practice,  168. 

Middle  year. 

'  Second  term : 
'  Calculus,  6. 

German,  4. 

Chemistry  (qualitative  analysis)  aud 
mineralogy,  2. 

Metallurgy,  1. 

Applied  physics,  1. 

Physical  laboratory,  2. 

Steam  engineering,  2. 

F*ree  drawing,  2. 

Mechanical  drawing,  4. 

Practice,  10. 

Additional  summer  practice,  168. 
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Senior  year. 


First  term : 

Theoretical  meehanicB,  3. 
Applied  mechanics,  2. 
Thennodynamics  (second  half)^  2. 
Histoty  and  literatnrc,  5. 
Industrial  chemistry  (first  half)»  2. 
Applied  physics. — Electricity,  2. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  4. 
Steam  engineering,  2. 
Practice,  10. 


Second  term : 

Applied  mechanics,  including  hy- 
draulics and  kinematics,  5. 

Steam  engineering,  1. 

Thermodynamics  (first  half),  2. 

Political  science,  5. 

Geology  (second  half),  2. 

Thesis  work. — Engineering  or  elec- 
trical laboratory,  6. 

Practice,  including  machine  design, 
.      .  10. 


II.— CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Junior  year. 


First  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Properties  of  bodies,  me- 
chanics, and  sound,  3. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


Second  term : 
Algebra,  1. 
Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  2. 
Analytical  geometry,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  3. 
Physics. — Light  and  heat,  3. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
*    Mechanical  drawing,  2. 

Plane  '  surveying.  —  Lectures,    field 

practice,  platting,  10. 
Additional  practice,  April,  Juue,  and 
.July,  168. 


Middle  year. 


First  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
Descriptive  geometry,  3. 
German,  4. 

Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Topographical  surveying. — Lectures, 
field  practice,  mapping,  10. 


Second  term : 
.   Calculus,  6. 
German,  4. 

Chemistry,  qual.  analysis,  2. 
Mineralogy,  2. 
Metallurgy,  1. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Steam  engineering,  2. 
Free  drawing,  2, 
Mechanical    drawing    and    stereot- 

omy,  4. 
Railroad      engineering.  —  Lectures, 

field  practice,  mapping,  estimates, 

10. 
Additional  practice,  April,  June,  and 

July,  168. 
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Senior 
First  t«nn : 

Theoretical  mechanics,  3. 

Applied  mechanics,  2. 

Thermodynamics  (second  half),  2. 

History  and  literature,  5. 

Industrial  chemistry  (first  half),  2. 

Applied  physics. — Electricity,  2. 

Physical  laboratory,  2. 

Mechanical  drawing  and  stereotomy, 
4. 

Steam  engineering,  2. 

Stresses  in  trusses,  roads,  streets,  and 
pavements,  cements  and  mortars", 
and  lectures  on  various  subjects,  10. 


year. 
Second  term : 

Applied  mechanics,  including  hy- 
dranlica,  stone  arches,  and  retaia- 
ing  walls,  5. 

Thermodynamics  (first  half),  2. 

Political  science,  5. 

Gex)logy  (second  half),  2. 

8t4»Am  engineering,  1. 

Thesis  work,  6. 

Stresses  in  bridge  trusses,  bridge  de- 
signing, iron  arches,  high  reservoir 
walls,  lectures  on  various  subjects, 
10. 


III.-— CHEMISTRY. 


First  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Properties  of  IxKlies,  me- 
chanics, and  sound,  3. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


Junior  year. 

Second  term : 
Algebra,  1. 


First  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
Descriptive  geometry,  3. 
German,  4. 
Mineralogy,  4. 
Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Analytical  chemistry,  9. 
Technical  German,  1. 


Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  2. 
Analytical  geometry,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  3. 
Physic*. — Light  and  heat,  3. 
Analytical  chemistry,  9. 
Technical  German,  1. 
Free  drawing,  6. 

Extra  laboratory  work  (duringterm), 
100. 

'  Middle  year. 

Second  term : 
Calculus,  6. 
German,  4. 
Metallurgy,  1. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Analytical  chemistry,  11. 
Technical  German,  1> 
Extra  laboratory  work  (duringterm), 
168. 


Senior  year. 


First  term : 

Chemical  philosophy,  1. 
Organic  chemistry,  3. 
History  and  literature,  5. 
Industrial  chemistry  (first  half),  2. 
Applied  physics. — Electricity,  2. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  4. 
Analytical  chemistry,  11. 
Technical  German,  1. 


Second  term : 

Organic  chemistry,  4. 
Technical  German,  1. 
Political  science,  .'>. 
Geology  (second  half),  2. 
Special  chemical  work,  15. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (during  term), 
68. 
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IV.— ELECXniCAL  ENOINEERINO. 


[A  fonr  and  one-half  years'  coartie.] 


For  three  and  one-half  years  the  course  is  identical  with  that  pnrsaed  by  the  stU' 
dents  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department.  The  last  year  of  the  course  is 
devoted  entirely  to  electrical  work,  according  to  the  following  plan : 


First  term : 

Mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  3. 

Dynamo  electric  machinery,  3. 

Applications  of  electricity. — Signals, 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems, 
etc.,  2. 

Laboratory  work. — Electrical  meas- 
urements, determination  of  con- 
stants and  construction  of  appa- 
ratus, 20. 

Beading  and  reports. 


Second  term : 

Applications  of  electricity.— Illumi- 
nation, transmission  of  power, 
etc.,  2. 

Electrical  engineering. — Design  of 
dynamo,  electric  machinery,  lines, 
stations,  etc.,  6. 

Laboratory  work. — ^Magnetic  meas- 
urements, efficiency  tests  of  dyna- 
mos, motors,  batteries,  and  lamps, 
20. 

Reading  and  reports. 


v.— PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


Junior  year. 


First  year: 
Algebra,  2. 
Geometry,  3. 
Trigonometry,  1. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 
General  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Properties  of  bodies,  me- 
chanics, and  sound,  3. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


Second  year : 
Algebra,  2. 
Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  1. 
German,  4. 
General  chemistry,  3. 
Physics. — Light  and  heat,  3. 
Analytical  chemistry,  10. 
Scientific  German,  1. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  2. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (total  hours), 
100. 


Middle  year. 


First  term: 

Analytical  geometry,  5. 
Scientific  German,  2. 
Physics. — Electricity,  2. 
German,  4. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Mineralogy,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Analytical  chemistry,  7. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (total  hours), 
68. 


Second  term: 

English  literature,  3. 
Geology,  2. 
Metallurgy,  1. 
German,  4. 
French,  3. 

Physics. — Heat,  1;  electricity,  1. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Scientific  German,  2. 
Sanitary  chemistry,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  4. 
Field    botany    and    geology    (total 
hours),  168. 
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Senior  year. 


First  torni : 

Political  economy,  5. 

History,  general  and  constitu'tignal, 

6. 
Pbysics. — Electricity,  1. 
Applied  physics,  3. 
Physical  laboratory,  9. 
Chemistry. — Water  analysis,  4. 


Second  term : 

Political  science,  5. 
Advanced  political  eoonomy  and  con- 
stitutional history,  5. 
.  Physical  laboratory,  10. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Geology  and  industrial  chemistry,  2. 
Thesis  work,  6. 


STl  DIES   COMMON  TO   ALL   DEPABTMENTS. 

Certain  studies  are  common  to  all  the  departments,  for  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  institute  to  give  as  complete  a  general  education  as  possible  as 
well  as  to  point  out  the  true  relation  of  theory  and  practice.  These  are 
chiefly  the  following: 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  work  in  pure  mathematics  extending  over  2  years' time,  embraces 
algebra,  gei)metry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  descriptive  geom- 
etry, and  calculus.     (See  scheme  above.) 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

In  this  institute  great  imimrtance  is  attached  to  the  study  of  modem 
languages.  French  and  German  are  studied  for  their  disciplinary  value, 
for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  literature,  and  for  the  advantage  to  the 
scientific  student  in  availing  himself  of  the  information  relating  to  his 
spe^»ial  department  to  be  found  in  works  in  these  languages.  The^ 
power  to  converse  in  French  and  German  is  not  aimed  at,  but  rather 
the  ability  to  read  well  French  and  German.  For  this  purpose  the 
thorough  and  systematic  study  of  their  structure  and  idioms  is  indis- 
pensable. 

For  entrance  are  required  the  reading  of  easy  French  prose  and  the 
translation  of  simple  English  into  French.  In  the  apprentice  year 
French  is  continued,  and  there  is  also  the  critical  study  of  one  or  more 
standard  authors  in  English. 

During  jimior  and  middle  years  all  students  have  German,  and  in  this 
work  translation  of  English  into  German  is  constantly  employed  in 
connection  with  the  translation  of  German  into  English.  In  these  ex- 
ercises and  in  all  others  careful  attention  is  devoted  to  the  correct  use 
of  English,  and  constant  i)ractice  in  writing  is  required. 

HISTORY,  LITERATURE,    AND   POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

In  the  senior  year,  by  means  of  lei^tures,  text-books,  recitations,  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  reading,  oral  reports,  essays,  and  debates,  the 
attempt  is  nuule  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  their  country  and  to  secure  for  them  a  clear  and  correct  style  of 
speaking  and  writing. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  senior  year  is  devoted  to  political 
science.  The  design  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  political  institu- 
tions and  history  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  them  as  familiar  as 
the  time  will  admit  with  the  economic  and  industrial  problems  of  the 
time. 

PHYSICS. 

Instruction  in  this  subject  commences  with  the  course  and  extends 
through  2J  years.  Three  terms  are  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations 
in  generSl  physics.  For  experimental  illustration  a  large  collection  of 
modem  apparatus  has  been  purchased  recently  from  the  best  makers. 

Following  the  lectures  on  general  physics  is  a  course  of  laboratory 
work  extending  through  one  year.  The  exercises  prepared  for  the 
students'  practice  are  chiefly  quantitative,  involving  measurements  in 
all  departments  of  physical  science,  special  attention  being  given  to 
electricity. 

Fifty  lectures  on  applied  physics  are  given  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
terms  of  the  course,  electric  lighting  and  the  transmission  of  power  by 
electricity  being  the  principal  topics. 

The  rooms  of  the  department  are  in  the  new  Salisbury  laboratories, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  and  portions  of  the  flftt  and  base- 
ment floors.  A  small  stone  building  in  whose  construction  no  iron  was 
used  has  been  erected  near  the  southeast  entrance  to  the  founds. 
This  building  will  be  connected  with  the  Salisbury  laboratories  by  heavy 
wires,  will  contain  standard  galvanometers  and  apparatus  for  magnetic 
measurements. 

The  laboratory  in  all  its  departments  is  well  equipped  with  instru- 
ments for  precise  measurements,  of  the  latest  models  of  approved  work- 
manship. It  also  possesses  for  electrical  work  several  dynamometers 
for  power  measurements,  together  with  dynamo-electric  machines  and 
motors  of  various  types. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  work  in  chemistry  for  all  students  is  as  follows: 
During  junior  year  a  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  theoretical 
chemistry.  This  includes  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  a  description 
of  the  noninetallic  and  metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  Two 
lectures  are  given  each  week,  a  weekly  recitation  of  the  class  by  divisions 
is  held,  and  the  students  are  required  to  work  in  the  laboratory  two 
hours  per  week  for  one  term. 

In  middle  year,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  st^,  including  the  examination  of  ores,  methods  of  blast-fiirnace 
reduction,  and  uses  of  the  products — especially  for  foundry  work  and 
the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  by  various  processes — ^in- 
fluence of  other  elements  on  iron  and  steel,  corrosion  of  these  and  other 
metals  and  best  methods  of  preventing  such  corrosion,  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  iron  and  steel  in  structural  work. 
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In  this  year  also,  for  the  students  in  all  departments  except  that  of 
chemistry,  there  is  a  brief  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including 
laboratory  work  with  special  reference  to  the  examination  of  alloys  smd 
minerals. 

MINKRALOCJY. 

The  work  in  this  subject  taken  in  middle  year  embraces  the  study  of 
crystallography  and  other  physical  properties  of  minerals,  the  use  of 
the  blowpipe,  the  examination  and  determination  of  specimens  by 
physical  characters  and  by  both  dry  and  wet  tests,  the  uses  oftninerals 
in  the  arts — as  for  reduction  to  metals,  for  fluxes,  pottery,  pigments^ 
etc. — and  the  constitution  of  the  more  common  rocks. 

INDUSTBIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

In  the  first  term  of  senior  year  there  are  lectures  given  on  various 
technical  subjects,  such  as  fuels,  gases  for  illumination,  petroleum  and  its 
products,  alcohols,  fats  and  oils  (with  special  reference  to  their  use  as 
lubricants,  and  the  best  methods  of  detecting  injurious  impurities)^  nitro- 
glycerin and  similar  explosives,  and  aniline  dyes. 

^  GEOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  in  the  last  term  of  senior  year, 
and  includes  lectures,  recitations,  examination  of  hand  specimens^  and 
some  field  work;  the  glacial  markings  and  deposits,  the  different  out- 
cropping strata,  and  the  extensive  quarries  in  Worcester  and  vicinity 
aflfording  ample  material  for  illustration.  The  divisions  of  the  subject 
to  which  most  attention  is  given  are: 

I.  Dynamical  geology,  including  the  physical  and  chemical  agencies 
which  have  wrought  changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

II.  Structural  geology,  embracing  lithology,  or  the  study  of  the 
mineral  composition  and  minuter  structural  features  of  rocks — in  which 
valuable  aid  is  rendered  by  the  use  of  a  Nachet's  (grand  module)  micro- 
scope constructed  specially  for  i>etrographic  work — stratigraphy,  jointed 
stnicture,  folds,  faults,  dikes,  veins,  ete.,  and 

ni.  So  much  of  historical  geology  in  outline  and  general  age-charac- 
teristics as  the  time  will  admit. 

DRAWING. 

All  students  are  taught  free-hand  drawing.  The  course  for  the  ap- 
prentice year  embraces  (1)  blackboard  practice,  (2)  the  principles  of 
orthograi3hic  and  isometric  projection  as  applied  to  construction  in  the 
shop,  (3)  the  principles  and  practice  of  lettering,  (4)  outline  sketching 
irom  geometrical  solids  and  natural  objeets.  During  junior  year  the 
student  is  given  (1)  advanced  outline  drawing  from  objects,  working 
models,  and  from  macliinery,  (2)  principles  of  light  and  shade  as  applied 
to  object  drawing,  (3)  sketching  and  shading  from  nature.    In  tlie 
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middle  year  the  time  is  allotted  to  (1)  diagram  drawing  and  enlarging 
in  color,  (2)  principles  of  color  as  applied  to  free-hand  object  drawings, 
(3)  sketching  and  coloring  from  nature. 

In  the  mechanical  drawing  room  instraction  is  given  in  the  use  of 
instruments,  shading  and  coloring,  plane  and  isometric  projections,  and 
the  theory  of  shades,  sha<lows,  and  i)erspectiv^e;  also,  in  making  detailed 
and  finished  working  drawings  of  miichines  from  specific  data,  including 
the  drawings  used  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  or  motor  built  in 
the  Washburn  machine  shop  by  the  senior  class.  All  drawing  is  done 
under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  "MECHANICAX  ENGINEERING. 

Those  who  desire  to  begin  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  must 
enter  the  apprentice  class. 

The  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  addition  to  the  studies  com- 
mon to  all  departments,  includes  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  thermodynamics,  steam  engineering,  engineering  laboratory  • 
work,  and  shop  practice. 

In  theoretical  mechanics,  the  principles  of  statics  and  dynamics  are 
taught  and  illustrated  in  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  problems,  in- 
cluding in  statics,  the  combination  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers, 
the  determination  of  center  of  gravity  of  surfaces  and  solids,  the  effect 
of  friction,  the  pressure  of  liquids,  and  center  of  pressure  of  immersed 
surfaces,  and  in  dynamics,  relations  of  time,  space,  and  velocity  in  uni- 
formly accelerated  motion,  the  altitude,  range,  and  time  of  flight  of  pro- 
jectiles, the  impact  or  collision  of  bodies,  the  constrained  motion  of 
bodies,  including  the  pendulum,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  surfaces  and 
solids,  the  motion  of  liquids,  etc. 

In  applied  mechanics,  problems  are  solved  relating  to  the  strength 
and  deflection  of  beams,  pillars,  and  girders,  the  bursting  strength  of 
boilers,  pipes,  and  thick  hollow  cylinders,  the  torsional  strength  of  axles 
and  shafts,  the  construction  of  gears,  the  designing  of  valve  motions, 
the  energy  and  work  of  moving  bodies,  the  work  of  steam  in  the  steam 
cylinder,  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive,  the  transformation  of  en- 
ergy, artd  many  other  problems  relating  to  the  construction  of  hydraulic; 
and  steam  motors  and  machinery. 

The  course  in  thermodynamics  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  science,  the  development  of  the  fundamental  equations  and  their 
applications  to  heat  engines.     . 

In  steam  engineering,  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  styles 
and  details  of  steam-engines  and  steam-boilers  in  general  use,  the  meas- 
urement and  computation  of  power  by  means  of  the  indicator  and  pla- 
nimeter,  the  analytical  and  graphical  methods  of  determining  the  effect 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine  upon  the  distribution  of  energy 
to  the  crank  shaft,  the  principles  regulating  the  design  of  crank  shaft, 
fly  wheel,  governor,  valve,  and  other  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
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theory  of  compound  and  multiple  expansion  engines,  the  effects  of  clear- 
ance and  cylinder  condensation,  and  other  problems  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  steam  and  the  measurement  and  transmission  of 
power. 

Engineering  laboratory  work  includes  boiler  and  engine  tests,  and 
other  experiments  involving  the  use  of  steam-engineering  appliances, 
the  determination  of  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  materials  of  con- 
struction, tests  of  economy  and  efficiency  of  machines,  and  exx)eiiment8 
in  hydraulics. 

8HOP  PRACnCK. 

Two  principles  are  observetl  in  the  arrangement  of  the  practice  in 
this  department:  First,  that  while  labor  with  hand  tools  and  machines 
should  be  wisely  blended,  yet,  since  machinery  has  a  constantly  increas- 
ing share  in  the  conversion  of  material  into  useful  forms,  the  educated 
mechanic  should  know  how  to  design,  construct,  and  assemble  the  parts 
of  a  machine  as  well  as  how  to  make  its  product;  and,  second  that  ex- 
•  cellence  in  construction  is  to  be  sought  as  a  most  valuable  factor  in 
instruction. 

The  power  of  the  engineer  to  decide  ui>on  general  grounds  the  best 
form  and  material  for  a  machine,  and  to  calculate  its  parts,  is  greatly 
increased  by  blending  with  it  the  skill  of  the  cniftsman  in  manipulating 
the  material,  and  the  fact  that  the  product  is  to  be  tested  and  used, 
kindles  interest  in  its  manufacture  and  furnishes  additional  incentive 
to  thoroughness  and  exactness.  After  the  earliest  lessons  the  practice 
is  on  commercial  goods,  and  follows  the  best  methods  of  commercial 
l)roduction. 

For  this  work  unusual  faciUties  are  offeretl  at  the  Washburn  shop  of 
■  the  polytechnic  institute.  These  shops  were  founded  by  the  late  Hon. 
Ichabod  Washburn,  of  Worcester.  They  consist  of  a  three-story  cen- 
tral structure,  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  having  two  extensions  each 
35  by  40  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  and  a  two-story  L,  75  by  26  feet 

The  building  contains  engine  room,  engine  and  boilers,  blacksmith 
shop,  tool  room,  drafting  room,  painting  and. finishing  room,  and  large 
work  rooms  for  both  wood  and  metals,  ftilly  equipped  with  tools  and 
machinery.  Here  the  students  in  mechanical  engineering  spend  their 
practice  hours  as  apprentices,  and  it  is  found  that  the  graduates  in  this 
department  are  as  skillful  mechanics  as  ordinary  apprentices  who  have 
served  3  years  in  a  shop,  and  they  have  in  addition  the  advantage  of 
a  soUd  education. 

To  these  advantages,  viz,  the  service  of  construction  in  the  work  of 
instniction,  and  discipline  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  careful 
distribution  of  time,  and  relief  from  all  unnecessary  detail,  should  be 
added  the  consideration  which  far  outweighs  them  all,  that  the  students 
come  to  their  work  with  the  i>erceptive  faculties,  the  reason,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  taste  all  under  constant  and  careful  training  in  schooL 
Theory  and  practice  accompany  and  supplement  each  other.    Undar 
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these  conditions  it  is  clear  that  the  students  mast,  during  their  practice, 
have  direction  and  efficient  instruction.  To  provide  for  this  Hon. 
Ichabod  Washburn  also  gave  a  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  of  which 
may  be  applied  towards  paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  shop,  with 
the  expectation  that  20  young  men  would  receive  its  benefits.  With 
the  present  facilities  over  100  are  accommodated. 

In  general  the  apprentice  class  are  taught  the  use  of  wood- working 
tools  and  machinery ;  the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes  work  mainly 
on  iron. 

Practice  in  the  machine  shop  and  drafting  rooms  is  given  in  manu- 
facturing the  products  enumerated  on  the  last  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

DEPAETMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEBINO. 

The  civil  engineers  join  the  mechanical  engineers  in  the  study  of 
theoretical  mechanics. 

In  applied  mechanics  they  solve  problems  relating  to  the  stresses  and 
strains  in  girders,  roofs,  and  trusses,  the  suspension  bridge,  stability  of 
the  arch,  the  strength  of  boilers,  pipes,  and  thick  hollow  cylinders,  de- 
flection and  designing  of  beams,  the  stability  of  dams,  reservoir  walls, 
and  retaining  walls,  the  pressure  of  earth  and  stability  of  earth  founda- 
tions, the  energy  of  liquids  in  motion,  the  construction  of  water-wheels, 
and  other  problems  relating  to  engineering  structures. 

PRACnCK. 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  apply  the  mathematical  training 
common  to  all  students  to  the  practical  work  of  civil  engineering. 
For  this  purpose  a  plane  table  and  a  ftdl  equipment  of  transits,  levels, 
tapes,  and  the  various  instruments  used  by  the  surveyor  and  the  civil 
engineer  are  provided. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Second  half  of  junior  year  the  student  in  this 
department  begins  the  study  of  some  approved  text-book  covering  prob- 
lems in  plane  and  topographical  surveying,  location,  and  leveling.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  and  the  fall  of  middle  year,  these 
various  problems  are  applied  in  the  field,  all  notes  being  carefully  pre- 
served for  use  in  plotting  and  map  drawing. 

The  second  half  of  the  middle  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  appli- 
cations of  problems  in  railroad  engineering.  The  students  make  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  about  2  miles  of  road  and  then  definitely  locate  the 
line  upon  the  ground;  grade  and  slope  stakes  are  then  set,  the  number 
of  yards  of  excavation  and  embankment  are  calculated,  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  road  is  made,  and  each  student  m^ikes  a 
complete  map  of  the  line. 

In  the  senior  year  the  practice  time  is  given  to  a  general  survey  of 
the  field  of  civil  engineering,  the  study  of  road-making,  limes,  cements, 
and  mortars,  roof  and  bridge  construction,  and  kindred  subjects. 
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KLKCTRICAL  ENGINEKRING. 

By  vote  of  the  trustees  in  June,  1889,  a  new  depar^ent  was  estab- 
lished with  a  eourse  of  instruction  of  one  year  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  electrical  engineering. 

This  coiu^e  aims  to  give  the  student  a  training,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  which  will  serve  as  a  good  foundation  for  professional  work. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course  is  four  and  one- 
half  years,  and  it  includes  all  the  studies,  laboratory  and  shop- work  of 
the  mechanical  engineering  course.    (See  pp.  324). 

At  the  end  of  three  and  one-half  years  the  student  who  has  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  school  may  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  remaining  year  of  his  course 
will  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  electrical  work,  as  shown  under  the  de- 
tailed course  of  study.    (See  p.  327). 

Ample  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  department  of  the  Salis- 
bury laboratories. 

Three  rooms  each  63  x  24  feet,  and  a  battery  room  are  used  exclusively 
for  electrical  work. 

A  lull  equipment  of  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  production 
and  measurement  of  electric  currents,  including  dynamometers  and 
calorimeters,  has  been  pro\ided. 

Ample  power  for  dynamos  is  supplied  from  a  shaft  driven  by  the 
engines  of  the  mechanical  laboratory,  and  an  Otto  gas  engine  is  used 
for  vspecial  test«. 

The  magnetic  laboratory,  situated  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Institiite  grounds,  is  used  for  experiments  requiring  a  constant  field  of 
force,  and  contains  standard  measuring  instruments,  which  can  be  put 
in  circuit  with  the  galvanometers  in  the  Salisbury  laboratories. 

Terms : 

Tuition  as  in  other  conrses $150 

Laboratory  fee 20 

DEPAETMENT  OF   CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  in  chemistry  is  designed  not  only  to  prepare  the  student 
for  actual  work  as  a  practical  chemist,  but  also  to  give  him  the  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  chemistry,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  one  whose 
aim  is  higher  than  that  of  a  mere  analyst. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  technological  training 
that  the  student  should  make  himself  entirely  familiar  with  the  an^ysis 
of  minerals,  ores,  iron,  fuels,  oils,  gas,  water,  and  foods,  it  is  also  equally 
important  that  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  science,  that  he  should  understand  the  meamng  of  research  work, 
and  by  the  study  of  American  and  foreign  journals  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  done  by  others  at  the  present  time  in  work  of  like 
character. 

To  carry  out  the  above  plan,  the  chemical  department  has  been  jiro- 
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vided  with  well-equipi)ed  laboratories.  These  include  a  general,  an 
analytical,  an  organic,  an  industrial,  a  sanitary,  and  a  gas  laboratory, 
besides  a  reference  library  room,  and  special  rooms  for  research. 

The  work  in  chemistry  includes  the  following  subjects : 

General  tihemi^try. — Instruction  in  this  subject  begins  with  the  first 
term  of  the  junior  year,  and  is  continued  during  the  year.  Two  lecJ- 
tures  are  given  each  week,  and  include  an  introduction  to  general  chem- 
istry and  a  description  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  their  com- 
pounds. A  weekly  recitation  is  held,  and  the  students  are  required  to 
work  in  the  laboratory  2  hours  i)er  week  for  one  term. 

Analytical  chemistry. — Qualitative  analysis  is  taught  in  the  second 
term  of  the  junior  year,  by  leertures,  recitations,  and  practical  work  in 
the  laboratory.  Ten  hours  per  week,  besides  100  hours  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  vacation  are  required  for  the  work. 

Quantitative  analysis  is  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ye^ir. 
The  subject  is  taught  by  aid  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  work 
in  the  quantitative  laboratory.  Ten  hours  per  week  during  the  middle 
and  senior  years,'besides  60  hours  in  the  spring  recess,  and  100  hours  of 
the  summer  vacation  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  course  consists  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  Frese- 
nius's  Quantitative  Analysis  being  used  as  the  text-book.  Particular 
attention  is  also  paid  to  special  work,  as  analysis  of  iron,  iron  oras, 
slags,  oils,  fiiels,  fertilizers,  water,  beer,  and  foods.  The  methods  used 
are  based  on  reports  taken  from  various  chemical  journals. 
'  Mineralogy. — ^The  work  of  this  subject,  to  which  .4  hours  weekly  for 
one  term  is  allotted,  embraces  all  that  done  in  the  general  course  and 
additional  study  and  testing  of  rarer  minerals. 

Oas  analysis. — ^This  subject  is  taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  gas  laboratory.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  all  the 
modem  forms  of  apparatus  for  making  full  and  complete  analysis  of 
gases. 

Industrial  eliemistry. — During  the  senior  year  lectures  are  given  on 
various  technical  subjects,  such  as  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  soda  ash,  etc. 

Theoretical  chemistry. — ^A  course  of  30  lectures  is  given  during  the 
senior  year  on  the  theories  of  modem  chemistry.  The  lectures  are 
based  on  Lothar  Meyer's  Die  Modernen  Theorien  der  Chemie. 

Organic  chemistry. — Introduction  in  this  department  is  given  by  means 
of  four  lectures  with  recitations  and  six  hours'  laboratory  practice  per 
week  during  the  whole  of  the  senior  year.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
Laubenheimer's  Organische  Chemie;  Smith's  translation  of  Eichter's 
"Organische  Chemie"  is  used  as  a  text-book,  particular  attention,  how- 
ever, being  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  commercial  products. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intended  to  supplement  the  topics  treated  in 
the  lectures.    Ample  facilities  are  provided  in  the  organic  laboratory 
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for  tbe  preparation  and  syiitbeses  of  carbon  compounds,  and  Hpecial 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  analysis  of  organic  substances. 

The  aim  throughout  is  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  class 
of  work  peculiar  to  the  stiuly  of  organic  chemistry  and  prepare  him  for 
subsequent  independent  investigation. 

Sanitary  chemistry. — Work  in  this  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  senior 
year,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  air,  water, 
sewage,  etc.,  in  the  sanitary  laboratory.  Methods  of  ventilation,  of 
obtaining  pure  water  supplies,  and  of  disposal  of  sewage  are  studied 
and  discussed. 

Journal  meetings. — The  students  of  the  senior  class  are  required  to 
make  reports  of  the  principal  articles  contained  in  chemical  journals. 
A  meeting  is  held  once  a  week  and  the  reports  are  read  and  discussed. 

The  journals  from  which  reports  are  taken  are:  Annalen  der  Chemie; 
Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschafb;  Journal  of  the  Chem- 
ical Society  (London);  Zeitschrifb  fiir  Analytische  Chemie;  Zeitschrift 
fUr  Angewandte  Chemie;  American  Chemical  Journal;  Journal  of 
Analytical  Chemistry;  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Chemical  Industry; 
Comptes  Rendus;  and  occasionally  others. 

Thesis  work, — Before  graduation  each  student  is  required  to'  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  faculty  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  subject  connected 
with  chemistry. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  PHYSICAL   AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  i)rovision  for  an  increasing  class 
of  students  who  desire  a  general  scientific  education,  but  who  do  not 
aim  to  become  chemists  or  engineers.  These  look  forward  to  tea<;hing 
in  our  high  schools,  academies,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  to 
engaging  in  some  branch  of  commerce  or  other  business  enterprises. 
Such  studeiits,  it  is  believed,  would  prefer  to  receive  their  education  in 
that  atmosphere  of  vital  contact  with  realities  which  characterizes  the 
training  which  is  given  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Such 
a  department,  while  embracing  the  major  part  of  the  studies  common 
to  the  present  departments,  is  somewhat  less  restricted  in  its  range  of 
studies,  though  by  no  means  less  exacting  and  thorough  in  its  require- 
ments, or  inferior  in  its  educational  discipline.  For  a  part  of  the  higher 
mathematics  and  the  practice-time  in  other  departments  is  substituted 
wider  work  in  natural  science, — including  in  physics  an  extensive  course 
in  general  physics,  together  with  laboratory  work;  in  chemisty,  in 
addition  to  the  general  course,  a  thorough  laboratory  course  with  lectures 
in  analytical  and  sanitary  chemistry;  and  in  geology  and  botany  special 
course, — and  also  a  larger  amount  of  study  in  history,  literature  and 
economics  than  is  possible  with  the  technical  requirements  of  the  oth^ 
departments. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Boynton  Hall. — Boynton  Hall,  built  by  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  is 
a  commodious  granite  building,  146  feet  long  by  61  feet  wide.  It  con- 
tains a  chapel  capable  of  seating  400  persons,  an  office  and  reception 
room,  a  library,  a  lecture  room  for  geology  and  mineralogy — in  the  rear 
of  which  are  a  private  laboratory  and  a  storeroom — two  large  drawing 
rooms,  one  for  free-hand,  the  other  tor  mechanical  drawing,  commodious 
recitation  rooms,  and  it  is  expected  that  rooms  for  the  si>ecial  work  of 
the  department  of  civil  engineering  will  be  refitted  in  season  for  use  in 
the  autumn  of  1889. 

Salisbury  laboratories. — This  building,  the  rexient  gift  of  Stephen  Sal- 
isbury, esq.,  wa.s  reMy  for  occupancy  in  Sept^^mber,  1880.  It  is  145  by 
100  feet  in  extreme  dimensions,  has  four  floors  available  for  use,  besides 
subbasement  and  roof-room,  and  is  spe(;ially  appropriated  to  work  in 
mechanical  engineering,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  department  of  mechanical  engineering  occupies  in  the  basement, 
which  is  wholly  above  ground,  two  laboratory  rooms,  each  40  by  40 
feet,  one  for  steam  engineering — to  which  the  boiler  room  is  adjacent-r- 
the  other  for  general  testing  and  for  dynamos,  and  another  testing  lab- 
oratory 40  by  15  feet;  and  on  the  first  floor  drawing  and  model  rooms, 
each  40  by  40  feet,  a  lecture  room,  private  study,  and  reading  room. 
.  To  the  work  in  physics  is  devoted,  in  the  basement,  an  electro-tech- 
nical laboratory,  63  by  24  feet,  a  Cionstant  temperature  room,  and  a  store 
room;  on  the  first  fl^oor,  an  electrical  laboratory  for  advanced  work  63 
by  24 feet,  a  spectrometer  room,  30  by  26  feet,  and  a  battery  room;  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  floor,  which  is  intended  for  class  work  in  phy- 
sics. Among  the  more  important  rooms  on  this  floor  are  a  lecture 
room  40  by  40  feet,  a  general  laboratory  40  by  40  feet,  a  laboratory  for 
elementary  elet^trical  work  63  by  24  feet,  an  apparatus  room  40  by  15  feet, 
a  photographic  room  26  by  16  feet,  a  photometric  room  23  by  12  feet, 
and  a  calorimeter  room,  recitation  room,  and  study.  The  department 
of  chemistry  occupies,  in  the  basement,  rooms  used  for  furnace  work, 
gas  analysis,  acids,  and  other  stores,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  or 
third  floor.  Thus  there  are  attbrded  ample  and  excellent  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  all  branches  of  study  and  research  appropriate  to 
this  department  of  technical  training. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  a  small  library  of  books  of  reference  at  the  institute.  To 
this  some  accessions  have  been  made  during  the  last  year.  Through 
the  liberality  of  the  directors  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  which  con- 
tains 85,000  volumes,  students  share  in  its  use  with  the  citizens  of 
Worcester.  All  n«w  standard  wiirks  in  technical  literature  are  promptly 
added  to  this  library  a^  they  appear. 
217 22 
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The  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  of  90,000  volomes, 
is  accessible  to  students  who  are  making  special  researches. 

The  library  of  the  Mechanics^  Association  is  accessible  to  memb^*8  of 
that  association,  and  stndents  Arom  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the 
department  of  mechanics,  may  become  members  of  the  association. 

DIVISIONS  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September  and  ends 
on  the  second  Friday  of  July. 

It  is  divided  into  two  half  years,  the  first  closing  with  the  first  semi- 
annual examination  and  the  second  beginning  on  the  last  Friday  of 
January. 

Recitations  and  lectures  begin  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  and 
cease  with  the  second  semiannual  examination. 

Summer  practice  begins  on  the  Monday  following  the  second  semi- 
annual examination,  but  in  the  departments  of  civil  enginemng  and 
chemistry  one  week  of  practice  is  required  in  April. 

The  summer  vacation  extends  from  the  second  Friday  in  July  to  the 
second  Tuesday  in  September.  There  is  a  winter  vacation  of  2  weeks, 
beginning  just  before  Christmas,  and  a  spring  vacation  of  2  weeks  in 
ApriL 

EXPENSES. 
TUmON. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  $150  per  year,  payable  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance, or  not  later  than  10  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  half  year's 
work. 

Tuition  is  free  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  the  institute  are  residents  of  Worcester  County,  and  who 
are  not  over  21  years  of  age,  so  far  as  the  income  of  the  funds  given 
to  the  institute  for  the  purpose  of  free  tuition  will  allow.  Twenty 
students  selected  by  the  board  of  education,  and  who  are  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  but  not  of  Worcester  County,  may  also  receive  tree 
tuition,  in  accordance  with  chapter  57,  Acts  and  Resolves  for  1869. 

Free  tuition  is  also  provided,  to  the  extent  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  gift  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  for  students  from  that  i>art  of 
Norfolk  County,  viz,  from  the  towns  of  Foxboro',  BeUingham,  Franklin, 
Med  way,  Wali)ok»,  and  Wrentham,  which  formerly  made  part  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  district. 


The  entire  expenses  of  tuition,  board,  and  utensils  need  not  exceed 
$450  per  year.  Economical  arrangements  can  be  made  by  which  this 
amount  is  much  reduced. 

The  number  of  students  in  1890-91  was  200. 
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DIPLOMAS  AND  GRADUATION. 

Under  authority  of  the  legislature  the  board  of  trustees  confer  diplo- 
mas with  the  degree  of  bachglor  of  science  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
senior  class  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  x)assed 
satisfactorily  the  required  examinations,  and  are  commended  by  the 
faculty  as  deserving. 

The  diploma  designates  the  department  of  the  institute  to  which  the 
graduate  belonged. 

GEADUATES'  AID  FUND. 

A  benevolent  Mend  of  the  school  has  given  a  fund  of  $10,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  divided  annually  among  the  6  best  scholars 
in  the  graduating  class  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  $75  each. 

BOABD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  faculty  of  the  institute  consists  of  24  professors  and  assistants, 
at  whose  head  is  Homer  T.  Puller,  ph.*d.,  president  and  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy. 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  classes  gradnated 20 

Average  age  of  graduates  of  last  year 21.6  years. 

Number  of  students  who  have  completed  a  S-yeart?  course. 


Tear. 

Grad. 
uat«8. 

15 
16 
18 
17 
19 
22 
23 
18 
22 
16 
21 
31 
20 
24 
26 
29 
29 
35 
34 
34 
30 

XoDffrad- 
uates. 

On  partial 
course. 

TotaL 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers. 

Per  cent, 
of  grad- 
uates. 

1871 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

18 
20 
20 
17 
19 
25 
27 
18 
22 
16 
22 
31 
21 
25 
27 
29 
30 
34 
34 
34 
30 

38 
34 
43 
45 
45 
67 
48 
50 
52 
80 
41 
44 
36 
49 
51 
51 
50 
57 
67 
57 
64 

45  5 

1872 

47 

1873 

43 

37  8 

1874 

1875 

35  2 

1876 

3 
3 

30 
47 

1877 

1878 

36 

1879  '- 

42 

1880 

53 

1881     

1 

51 
70 

1882 

1883 

i 

1 
1 

56 

1884 

49 

1885 

51 

1886 

67 

1887 

1 

60 

1888 

60 

1888 

60 

1890 

60 

1881 

47 



1 

499 

15 

6 

520 

1,005 

50 
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OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES. 


Partners  in  business  firms 64 

Superintendents 60 

Chief  engineers 5 

Division  engineers •    5 

Assistant  engineers 82 

Civil  engineers 30 

Draughtsmen 75 

Mechanical  engineers 16 

Master  mechanics 4 

Machinists 6 

Foremen 8 


Teachers 50 

Chemists 24 

Electrical  work 23 

Advanced  students 20 

Designers , 5 

Others '. 50 


Deceased . 


455 
23 

406 


More  than  90  per  cent,  of  tbe  graduates  are  engaged  in  occupations 
for  which  their  training  at  the  Institute  specially  prepared  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY/ 

Boston  University  was  chartered  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  year 
1869.  The  three  gentlemen  named  in  the  charter  as  the  original  corpo- 
rators were  Isaac  Rich,  esq.,  the  Hon.  Lee  Claflin,  and  the  Hon.  Jacob 
Sleeper,  all  of  whom  had  held  resi>onsible  positions  in  the  government 
of  one  or  more  of  the  older  New  England  colleges,  and  the  last  of  whom 
had  ^rved  as  a  State-appointed  overseer  of  Harvard  Unversity  for  a 
period  of  12  years.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  oflBcially 
approved  and  signed  the  iict  of  incorporation,  was  a  son  of  the  second 
of  the  original  corporators. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  name  and  location  of  the  new  institution  predetermined  in  im- 
portant respects  its  character.  Established -in  the  heart  of  the  metropo- 
lis, with  one-third  of  the  population  of  iNTew  England  ^vithin  easy  reach 
of  its  halls,  it  could  meet  the  expectation  of  the  Commonwealth  that  char- 
tered it  in  no  other  way  than  by  becoming  a  metropolitan  university  of 
the  most  advanced  and  eomprehensive  tyi)e.  Fortunately  its  far-seeing 
and  public-spirited  founders  were  more  desirous  than  even  the  public 
that  the  great  opi)ortunity  should  not  be  lost.  Accordingly,  after  a 
careful  study  of  all  existing  types  of  university  organization  and  an 
equally  serious  study  of  the  local  and  historic  conditions,  they  sulopted 
a  plan  of  organization  differing  in  some  respects  from  any  before  ex- 
emplified in  their  Commonwealth,  or  indeed  in  Christendom.  Alluding 
to  its  peculiarities,  the  president  in  one  of  his  reports  has  said: 

A  few  simple  diagrams  will  perhaps  facilitate  an  understanding  of  them.    Fig.  A 
may  represent  a  typical  Gorman  university.    The  four  equal  divisions  produced  by 

Fig.  a. 


3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

' Prepared  from  oflicial  doiiuuents  and  authorized. 
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the  perpendicular  lines  represent  the  fonr  farulties  of  theology,  law,  mediciBe,  iBd 
philosophy,  which  last  covers  all  university  instruction  not  included  in  the  three 
others.  The  thn^  divisions  produced  by  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  three  years 
customarily  H{>eDt  by  students  on  an  average  in  passing  up  through  the  instruction 
of  the  different  faculties. 

Fig.  B  represents  tbo  typical  English  university  as  exhibited  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  gronps  of  coordinate  colleges  as  they  existed  before  the  reforms  of  Uie  last 

Fio.  B. 


4 

3 

2 

1 

few  years.  Here  the  divisions  produced  by  the  ][>erpendicular  lines  represent  differ- 
ent colleges  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  which  each  of  the  universities  has  more  than  a 
score.  The  year  divisions  are  here  four,  representing  4  years  of  undergraduate  train* 
ing. 

It  seemed  to  the  organizers  of  Boston  University  that  a  combination  of  these  two 
types  would  give  a  new  oue  quite  superior  to  either,  and  one  well  protected  against 
most  of  the  evils  from  which  the  best  American  universities  were  already  suffering. 
This  new  type  would  be  represented  by  Fig.  C. 

Fig.  C. 


THE  CONVOCATION. 
S.T.B.             LL.B.        M.B.,  M.  D.     Ph.D.,  etc. 

7 

6 

5 

4 

A.B. 

^.B. 

A.B^ 

Ph.B^ 

A.B. 

S.  B. 

A.B.I 

inn.  B. 

3 

2 

1 

In  this  scheme  there  would  bo  room  in  the  lower  or  undergraduate  range  of  work 
to  establish  any  number  of  coordinate  colleges  of  the  liberal  arts,  all  under  the 
general  charter  of  the  university.  This  form  of  organization  would  naturally  pre- 
vent the  evils  which  manifest  themselves  whenever  an  undivided  undergraduate 
department  of  a  university  l)ecomes  so  overgrown  that  its  professors  cannot  know 
their  students  and  the  students  cannot  know  each  other.    At  the  same  time  it  would 
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allow  the  univerfiity  to  affiliate  or  to  found  colleges  in  places  at  some  distance  Arom 
its  own  headquarters  and  so  to  unify  wisely  distributed  educational  forces.  Further- 
more, it  would  enable  it  without  friction  to  present  in  separate  colleges  appropriately 
diversitied  courses  of  training  which  the  student  could  choose  according  to  his 
individual  plans  of  life.  Besides  the  ordinary  liberal-arts  colleges,  others  could  be 
organized  to  afford  the  training  appropriate  to  a  roundly  educated  musician,  or 
agriculturfist,  or  engineer,  etc.  Thus  by  a  simple  differentiation  of  its  undergradu- 
ate work  into  distinct  colleges  the  new  university  believe<l  it  possible,  first,  to  guard 
against  those  evils  of  overgrowth  inseparable  from  a  single  college;  second,  to  dis- 
tribute collegiate  advantages  over  a  wider  area  without  loss  of  that  union  in  which 
is  strength;  third,  to  unify  by  affiliation  already  existing  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade,  at  the  same  time  strengthening  them  by  incorporating  into  a  metropolitan 
university  organization ;  and  fourth,  to  give  to  students  with  differing  vocational 
prospects  and  purposes  a  better  combination  of  liberal  and  technical  training  for 
such  vocations  than  could  possibly  be  afforded  either  by  one  college  of  unlimited 
size  or  by  technological  schools  independent  of  university  associations  and  influences. 

With  respect  to  the  post-graduate  departments  of  the  university  in 
this  scheme  we  again  quote  from  President  Warren : 

The  statutes  of  the  university  provide  that  all  departments  so  organized  as  to 
presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  collegiate  preparation  or  its  equivalent  shall 
be  called  schools.  Here  are  found,  first  of  all,  the  school  of  theology,  the  school  of 
law,  and  the  school  of  medicine.  Next  to  them,  and  partly  including  them,  stands 
the  broad  department  of  general  post-graduate  study,  called  the  School  of  All 
Sciences.  This  crowns  and  unifies  the  entire  organization  of  the  university. 
Crowns  it,  because  the  student  can  reach  this  school  only  by  passing  up  through 
one  or  more  of  the  departments  below ;  unifies  it,  1>ecause  its  faculty  consists  of  the 
university  senate,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  regular  professors  in  all  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  the  entire  university.  Its  intended  ultimate  comprehensiveness  is  well 
indicated  by  its  name. 

With  such  a  diversification  and  coordination  of  all  desirable  forms  of  undergradu- 
ate work,  combined  with  the  described  diversification  and  iuterordination  of  post- 
graduate instruction,  professional  and  other,  the  university  presented  to  the  world 
a  type  of  university  organization  structurally  symmetrical  at  the  start,  yet  capable 
of  greater  progressive  comprehensiveness  in  perfect  unity  than  any  that  hail  ever 
before  been  seen.  As  such  it  has  been  studied  with  great  attention  by  all  organizers 
of  the  newer  American  universities,  and  even  by  the  professional  educators  of  the 
Old  World. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OFFERED  TO  WOMEN. 

In  another  respect  the  institution  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  history 
of  education  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  first  to  afford  the  young 
women  of  the  Commonwealth  the  advantages  of  the  liigher  education. 
Its  college  of  liberal  arts  antedated  Wellesley  and  Smith  and  the 
Harvard  Annex.  Its  doors,  furthermore,  were  not  reluctantly  opencnl 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  an  outside  public  opinion  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  advance  of  public  scMitiuicnt 
on  this  line  and  directed  it  Its  school  of  theology  was  the  earliest 
anywhere  to  present  to  women  all  the  privileges  provided  for  men.  In 
fact,  this  university  was  the  first  in  history  to  present  to  women  stu- 
dents unrestricted  opi)ortunities  to  fit  themselves  for  each  of  the  learned 
professions.    It  was  the  first  ever  organized  from  foundation  to  cap- 
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Rtono  without  diserimination  on  the  ground  of  sex.  Its  oflScers  had 
niiirh  to  do  with  the  siH*eesst'nl  a^tation  which  le<l  t^  the  establish- 
ment by  the  eity  of  Ih^ston  of  the  Latin  Hehool  for  Girls.  Its  publiea- 
tions  bearing  upon  the  Joint  edneation  of  the  m»xes  have  l>een  S4»ugbt 
in  all  eonn tries  where  the  <iuestion  of  opening  the  older  universities  to 
women  has  been  under  discussion.  Interesting  facts  from  1t«  experi- 
ence were  i>resent<Hl  by  the  president  Jn  nmny  of  his  annual  reports, 
notably  the  ninth.  The  paper  entithnl  *sJoint  and  Disjoint  Education 
in  the  Pubbc  Bchools,''  and  published  in  the  University  Year  Book,  voL 
VI,  hml  also  in  various  editions  a  Avide  reading  and  profound  effectt. 

ORIGIN  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  first  pecuniary  means  of  the  new  corporation  were  derived  firom 
a  i)reexisting  institution.  In  the  year  1871  the  trustees  of  the  Boston 
Theological  Beminary,  having  obtained  an  enabling  a4*t  from  the  le^ns- 
lature,  transferred  and  legally  conveyed  t4>  the  trustees  of  the  univer- 
sity, upon  (*ertain  accepted  conditicms,  the  sc»hool  maintained  by  them, 
together  with  all  the  proi>erty  and  trusts  behmging  theret4).  This  gave 
the  university,  as  its  first  department,  the  largest  theological  school  in 
New  England,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  property 
transferred  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $250,000.  Ninety-four  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance  at  the  time,  and  the  former  graduates  of  the 
seminary,  235  in  inimber,  were  adopted  by  the  university  as  alumnL 
In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  the  first  department  of  the  university 
is  in  iH)ssession  of  a  history  which  goes  back  U}  1839,  while  the  univer- 
sity itself  dates  back  no  ftuther  than  1869.  The  department  is  also 
interesting  as  being  the  oldest  ministerial  training  school  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Its  real  founder,  Hev.  John  Dempster,  D.  D., 
was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh 
University,  and  its  history  from  1839  to  1872  is  given  at  some  length  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University  for 
the  year  1871-72. 

Viewed  with  res])ect  to  the  i>rogiess  of  theoh)gical  education  in 
America,  several  facts  deserve  mention  in  this  phwe.  Tlus  school  wa« 
the  first  to  relegate  to  a  *' second  division"  all  students  whose  academic 
degrees  were  inferior  to  a  solid  A.  n.  based  upon  a  lull  cla^ical  course, 
or  were  lacking  altogether,  and  to  limit  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacred 
theology  to  students  successfully  comjdeting  the  full  3-years'  curriculum 
of  the  sch(K)l  in  the  "first  division."  Unlike  many  similar  schools, 
moreover,  it  has  never  given  its  degre^t  or  even  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation to  a  can<lidate  who  had  not  comi)leted  the  regular  3-year8'  course 
in  Hebrew.  It  was  tlie  first  in  the  country  to  oft'er  instruction  in 
Samaritan  and  Talmudic  Hebrew.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  make  the  historic,  systematic,  and  i>hilosophic  study  of  the  religious 
and  rebgious  idienomena  of  all  ages  and  peoples  an  integriU  and  i)enna- 
nent  part  of  its  curriculum.     It  makes  a  like  claim  Avith  respect  to  the 
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systematic  and  corapreliensive  study  of  Christian  missions.  It  was  the 
first  to  organize  a  gnuiuate  chapter  with  monthly  and  other  meetings, 
a  printetl  organ  for  the  publication  of  transactions,  and  a  projected 
method  of  promotion  to  the  doctomte  in  sacred  theology  on  the  basis 
of  tested  produc^ti  ve  scholarsliip  in  this  department  of  learning.  It  has 
never  bestowe<l  an  honorary  degree.  Among  its  instructors  have  been 
as  lecturers  eminent  representatives  of  many  communions.  In  the 
emancipation  of  American  theological  instruction  from  the  narrowness 
of  that  traditional  form  in  which  it  was,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is, 
limited  to  professors  representing  a  single  denomination  only,  this^ 
school  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  effective  pioneers. 

SCHOOL   OF  LAW. 

The  University  School  of  Law  was  opened  in  October,  1872.  The  Hon. 
Edmund  H.  Bennett,  ll.  d.,  was  invited  to  the  deanship,  but  owing  to 
temi)orary  ill-heultli  eouhl  not  a^^cept.  The  choice  then  fell  ui)on  the 
brilliant  Ge<nge  Stillman  Hillard,  ll.  d.,  and  a  fortunate  one  it  was. 
Mr.  Hillard  was  singularly  favored  alike  in  personal  gifts  and  in  his  asso- 
ciations. Among  his  schoolmates  were  many  who  afterwards  iMthieved 
renown.  Yet  both  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  in  Harvard  College 
he  carried  away  with  ease  the  highest  honors.  He  had  as  a  college 
classmate,  Robert  0.  Winthrop;  as  a  colleague  in  teaching,  George  Ban- 
croft ;  as  a  law  partner,  Charles  Sumner ;  as  intimate  and  life-long  friends 
and  associates,  George  Ticknor,  Daniel  Webster,  Ruftis  Choate,  Edward 
Everett,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  all  that 
galaxy  of  scholars,  orators,  and  poets  which  made  the  middle  of  this 
century  a  kind  of  golden  age  in  American  letters.  In  elegant  scholar- 
ship, in  appreciation  of  art,  in  oratorical  finish,  in  brilliancy  of  conver- 
sational powers  he  was  at  the  leavSt  the  peer  of  any  of  this  rare  company. 
Of  one  of  his  orations  Mr.  Sumner  said :  "  This  production  has  placed  its 
author  among  the  most  prominent  minds  in  the  country.''  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  genial  biographer  of  Sumner,  in  his  eulogy  before  the  bar  stated  that, 
^'all  things  considered,  Mr.  Hillard  was  the  best  converser  this  commu- 
nity ever  enjoyed."  Longfellow  said  of  him  that  ^^  he  wa«  absolutely 
unrivaled  in  fluency  of  speech,  in  beauty  of  diction,  in  suggestiveness 
of  thought,  and  as  to  his  power  of  memory."  The  last  great  work  of  his 
life  was  his  part  in  the  organization  and  early  administration  of  the 
school  of  law.  During  the  2  years  that  the  school  was  under  his  wise 
care  it  gained  a  position  and  character  which  insured  its  remarkable 
subsequent  growth.  His  relations  with  the  other  members  of  the  uni- 
versity council  and  with  the  law  faculty  Avere  of  the  most  cordial  char- 
acter, wliile  his  personal  interest  in  the  individual  students  won  for  him 
an  affectionate  esteem  as  universal  as  it  wa*s  deserved. 

The  school  was  opened  at  18  Bea<*on  street,  in  a  building  now  dis- 
placed by  the  stately  Claflin  ])uilding.  The  lecturers  whom  the  trustees 
secured  for  it  constituted  a  group  of  singular  eminence  and  ability. 
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Among  them  were  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Dr,  Francis  Wharton, 
Judge  Benjamin  B.  Curtis,  Judge  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  N.  St.  John 
Green,  esq.,  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Judge  Dwight  Foster,  Hon. 
Charles  Theodore  Russell,  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord,  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  esq., 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  and  Hon.  William  B.  Lawrence. 

At  the  time  of  the  chartering  of  Boston  University  the  condition  of 
the  existing  American  schools  of  law  was  few  from  creditable.  The  Har- 
vard University  school  probably  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  any  of 
the  others,  yet  in  it  the  entire  instruction  was  given  by  three  persons. 
Instead  of  offering  a  fixed  course,  graded  throughout  according  to  the 
rational  sequence  of  subjects,  the  authorities  admitted  students  at  any 
time,  and  claimed  that  those  who  were  beginning  the  study  of  the  law 
could  enter  at  the  commencement  of  either  term  of  the  year  "upon 
branches  suitable  for  them."  Moreover,  as  President  Eliot  has  repeat- 
edly stated  in  his  reports,  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  Harvard  school 
no  examinations  whatever.  Students  were  admitted,  promoted,  and 
graduated  without  ever  being  called  on  to  pass  a  single  test  beyond  that 
of  paying  the  fees.  The  entire  course  covered  but  two  abbreviated 
scholastic  years.  In  the  other  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
the  instruction  offered  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  given  in  Cambridge, 
and  generally  less  in  quantity.  In  many  of  them  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures 6  months  and  a  prompt  payment  of  fees  secured  the  only  honors 
they  could  give. 

The  projectors  of  Boston  University  believed  it  to  be  time  for  an  ad- 
vanced movement.  They  therefore  at  the  outset  adopted  statutes  of 
organization  providing  for  a  course  of  instruction  scientifically  graded 
and  extending  through  3  scholastic  years.  A  few  years  later  this  good 
example  was  followed  at  Cambridge,  and  at  present  two  or  three  other 
schools  are  adjusted  or  are  about  to  adjust  themselves  to  it. 

During  the  school  year  1874-75,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hillard's  fail- 
ing health,  Mr.  St.  John  Green  was  made  acting  dean,  but  ux)on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  the  summer  of  1876,  Judge  Edmund  H.  Bennett 
was  again  called  to  the  deanship,  which  position  he  has  honorably  and 
efficiently  filled  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  The  steady  growth 
of  the  school  is  well  shown  in  the  following  totals  of  its  students  for  the 
first  6  years:  65,  81, 131, 141, 148, 173.^ 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1873.  Between  70  and  80  stu- 
dents passed  successful  entrance  examinations,  were  matriculated,  and 
assigned  according  to  their  atlvancement  to  the  various  classes.  A  few 
months  earlier  the  trustees  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  CoDege, 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  embarrassed  in  their  financial  re- 

*  A  valuable  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  illustrated  with  photo-eugravings, 
is  given  by  Qeorge  R.  Swasey,  esq.,  in  The  Qreen  Bag  for  February,  1889,  pp.  54-65. 
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sources,  and  convinced  that  the  school  projected  by  the  university  could 
do  for  the  medical  education  of  women  far  more  than  the  college,  leased 
their  building  to  the  university  trustees,  and  at  length,  with  authority 
jfrom  the  legislature,  united  their  school  with  the  one  just  organizing. 
The  result  abundantly  justified  their  course.  Successive  enlargements 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings,  the  elegant  new 
homoeopathic  hospital  has  risen  on  adjoining  land,  and  instruction  far 
superior  to  what  the  preceding  institution  could  offer  has  been  provided 
and  maintained.  The  dean  of  the  new  faculty  from  the  beginning  has 
been  I.  Tisdale  Talbot,  M.  d.,  to  whose  energy  and  tact  the  school  is 
greatly  indebted  for  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

In  this  department,  also,  the  university  was  able  to  make  a  decidedly 
important  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  professional  education  in 
America.^  It  set  before  itself  the  highest  practicable  aims.  For  several 
years  it  has  published  in  its  circulars  the  following  honorable  and  cer- 
tainly remarkable  claims  and  as  yet  no  party  or  institution  has  chal- 
lenged their  correctness: 

This  school  was  the  first  in  America  to  present  in  combination  the  following  es- 
sential elements  of  a  thorough  reform  in  medical  education : 

First.  The  requirement  that  the  candidate  for  admission  either  present  a  college 
diploma  or  pass  a  prescribed  entrance  examination.  « 

Second.  The  provision  of  a  carefully  graded  minimum  course  of  instruction  cover- 
ing 3  full  scholastic  years. 

Third.  The  provision  of  a '4  years'  course  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
studies  with  special  thoroughness  and  with  suitable  leisure  for  coUateral  reading 
and  to  obtain  professional  experience  under  direction  of  the  faculty. 

Fourth.  The  requirement  that  every  student  pass  a  successful  examination  upon 
ihe  work  of  each  year  before  promotion  to  that  of  the  next. 

Fifth.  The  requirement,  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  not  merely  that  the  candi- 
date shall  have  studied  medicine  at  least  3  full  years,  but  also  that  ho  shall  have  at- 
tended a  reputable  medical  school  not  less  than  3  years. 

Sixth.  The  restoration  of  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  medicine  and  bachelor  of 
surgery,  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  by  those  who  ta&«  a  4  years' 
course. 

Seventh.  A  provision  for  visiting  and  examining  boards  independent  of  the  teach- 
ing faculty. 

Eighth.  The  repudiation  of  all  sex  disabilities  either  in  teaching  or  learning. 

The  marvellous  advance  which  medical  education  has  made  in  our  country  during 
recent  years  is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  time^  study,  and  acquiremeuts 
essential  20  years  ago  to  secure  medical  degrees  and  those  which  are  required  to-day. 
In  1870  'Hhere  was  not  a  medical  school  in  the  United  States  which  held  regular 
entrance  examinations,  even  in  form.  But  one,  the  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  pre- 
sented a  graded  course  of  instruction.  In  a  large  number  of  these  institutions  the 
candidate  could  take  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  after  attendance  a  $ingle  term  of 
15  or  20  toeeks.  In  some,  where  attendance  two  terms  was  required,  the  instruction 
of  the  first  was  simply  repeated,  and  both  terms  thus  brought  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  year,  or  even  less. 

1  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  methods  and  movements  in  medical  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  studied  is  shown  in  President  Warren's  paper  entitled 
"Hopeful  Symptoms  in  Medical  Education"  published  in  the  Boston  University 
fear  Book  for  1880. 
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**  To-day,  in  the  Boston  Uuiversity,  oaudidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in 
arts,  philosophy,  or  Btience  aro  admitUMl  without  c^xamiuation  on  exhibition  of  their 
diplomas  to  the  board  of  exaininers.  All  others,  before  matriculation,  are  examined 
in  the  following  branches : 

**  (1)  Orthography,  Euglinh  composition,  and  penmanship,  by  means  of  a  page  writ- 
ten at  the  time  and  place  of  examination. 

"(2)  Arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  if  there  be  doubt  whether 
the  candidate  has  sutBcient  attainment  therein. 

*'  (3)  Elementary  physics,  on  so  much  as  is  found  in  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics, 

**(4)  Latin,  a  trauHlation  from  Harkness's  Latin  Reader  at  sight  being  required, 
and  a  knowledge  of  declensions,  conjugations,  syntax,  etc." 

Two  courses  of  study  are  offered : 

A  S-yearn^  course. 


First  year. 


Auatdmy. 
l*hysioh»Ky. 
(Tt?neral  (tlieuilstry 
Miunr  Hurpery. 
Micnwcopy. 
Histolojjv. 
MetluMlology. 
Dissections. 


Second  year. 


Medical  chemistry. 

Surtterv  au«l  Hurjj"ical  patliolo^. 

General    patholojjy  and    |)at  liulogiral 

anatomy. 
SpiH-ial  pathology  and  lheraiH*utie«. 
Materia  medica  and  pharmaevutics. 
OlwtetricH. 
(Jyna'ctdogy. 
I'jedolngy.     . 
DiHeaHen'of  flie  cheat. 
Dlne^wea  of  the  throat. 
Sanitary  science. 


Third  year. 


Operative  surgery. 

General  pathology  and  pathologic  an- 
atomy. 

Special  pathology  and  therapeutic*. 

Materia  medica. 

Practical  and  operative  obstetrics. 

Ophthalmology,  otology-. 

Dermatology. 

Insanity  and  nervous  diseases. 

Medical  jurisprudence. 

Ethics  and  arstbeticH. 

Clinics  and  clinical  reports  in  varknu 
departments. 

Thesis. 


A  4-year8*  course. 


First  year. 


Anatomy. 
Physiology*. 
General  cl'iemistry. 
:Miuor  surgery. 
Microscopy. 
Hi«tologv. 
Metho<lology. 
Dissections. 


Second  year. 


I  Medical  chemistry. 
,  Surgical  anatomy. 

Special  diHHcotions. 
I  Histology  an*l  microscopy. 
'  Surgery  and  surgical  path- 
ology. 
I  General    pathology     and 
I      pathological  anafomy. 

Sjjecial     pathology     and 
therapeutics. 

Materia  mo<lica. 
I  IMiarraaceuticH. 
.  ObstctricH. 
j  Sanitary  science. 
I  Diseases  of  chest. 
'  Diseases  of  throat. 


Third  year. 


I- 


Operative  surgery. 
Pnu'tical  and  operative 

obstetrics. 
Materia  medica. 
Sp«*cial    pathology    and 

therapeutics. 
General    pathology   and 

p.-ithohigic^il  anatomy. 
I*rtMlology^ 
(ivna!cology. 
clinics. 


Fourth  year. 


Materia  medica,  contin- 
ued. 

Ophtlialmcdogy. 

Otology. 

Dermatology. 

Insanity  and  nervooa 
dise^ises. 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

Ethics  and  n>sthetic«. 

Dispensary  practice. 

Clinics  and  clinical  re- 
ports  in  varipos  de- 
partments. 

Thesis. 


"Candidates  for  the  degree  of  baehelor  of  medicine  or  bachelor  of  surgery  must 
have  studied  medicine  3  full  years,  the  last  of  the  three  in  this  school,  and  must  have 
pas.sed  examinations  in  all  the  branches  of  the  lirst  3  years  of  the  4  years'  course  in 
this  school  with  a  minimum  average  of  80  per  cent. 

"  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  must  be  21  years  old,  and  of  good 
moral  character. 

**  Such  as  have  not  pursued  one  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  this  school,  and  passed 
its  regular  examinations,  must  present  evidence  of  having  studied  medicine  during 
3  years  with  compet<^nt  instruction;  of  having  attended  at  least  three  full  and  repu- 
table courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in  this  school,  and  must  pass  an  examination  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty;"— (B.  U.  Year  Book,  1889.) 
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POPULARITY  OF   ITS  PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Such  radical  improvements  in  American  provisions  for  theological, 
legal,  and  medical  training  attracted  universal  attention.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  newly  established  professional  schools  were  at  once  crowded 
with  students.  In  the  numbers  in  attendance  the  young  university 
almost  inunediately  outranked  the  only  two  others  which  at  that  time 
maintained  the  same  three  faculties,  to  wit,  Uarvard  and  Yale.  The 
aggregate  of  professional  students  in  counex^tion  with  these  three  uni- 
versities for  the  4  years  below  named  Avere  as  here  shown : 


• 

Year. 

Yale. 

Harvard. 

Boston. 

1874-75  

206 
217 
191 
193 

»1 
372 
436 
422 

352 

1875-76 

414 

1876-77.   .         .   .               

440 

1877-78 - - 

425 

Total  ... 

807 

1,581 

1  631 

Already,  in  the  third  annual  rex>ort  of  the  president,  the  attention  of 
the  trustees  is  called  to  the- seriousness  of  the  responsibilities  of  such  a 
growth.  Several  pages  of  comparative  statistics  are  fiirnished,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  following  summary  is  given  : 

It  is  thus  statistically  shown : 

I.  That  last  yeiir  tho  uumbi^r  of  professioual  studeuts  iu  Hostou  University  was  42 
more  thaniu  Harvard,  and  197  more  than  in  Yale. 

II.  That,  counting;  all  departments,  tho  number  of  tributary  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional institutions  was  the  same  as  in  Harvard,  and  5  more  than  iu  Yale. 

III.  That,  counting  the  entire  membership  of  the  un  ivcrsity,  its  percentage  of  grad- 
uate students  was  6  higher  than  Harvard's  and  0  higher  than  Yale's. 

rV.  That,  counting  out  the  academic  clement,  and  comparing  tho  remaining  de- 
partments common  to  the  three,  Uoston's  iiercentage  of  graduate  students  was  but 
two  below  Yale's,  while  it  was  two  more  than  double  the  jiercentage  of  Harvard. 

These  are  most  sobering  facts.  They  are  here  presented,  not  in  any  spirit  of  vain- 
glory or  even  of  gratulation,  but  because  of  the  impressiveness  of  their  moral.  Being 
facts,  they  ought  to  be  known  to  every  trustee  and  patron  of  the  university.  They 
should  be  pondered  by  each  until  a  profound  sense  of  the  immense  responsibilities 
devolved  upon  the  university  is  realized.  In  the  highest  forms  and  ranges  of  Amer- 
ican education  a  place  has  been  given  to  this  young  institution  such  as  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  no  other.  For  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  to  train  a  high  percentage  of  the 
learned  of  the  nation.  Its  standards  will  powerfully  affect  the  standards  of  all  grades 
of  American  schools.  The  quality  of  its  work  will  tell  upon  culture,  upon  morals 
and  piety,  upon  civilization  and  jirogress  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Without  an  ever- 
increasing  vigilance,  and  greatly  incn^ased  pecuniary  resources,  the  custodians  of  the 
institution  will  forfeit  unprecedented  opportunities. 

COLLEGE  OP  LIBERAL   ARTS. 

Passiug  now  from  professional  to  collegiate  or  undergraduate  depart- 
ments, the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  t\ivi  first  to  elaiiii  atteution.  So 
central  is  the  place  held  by  the  liberal  arts  in  every  university  that  many 
institutions  which  include  nothing  else  are  chartered  and  administered 
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under  the  name  of  universities.  Indeed,  until  recently  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  consisted  of  little  else  than  groups  of  coordi- 
nate colleges  of  liberal  arts  under  a  general  administration.  In  Boston 
University  biit  one  such  college  has  as,yet  been  organized,  but  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  university  provides  for  any  number  which  circumstances 
and  pecuniary  ability  may  prompt.  The  present  one  was  opened  with 
a  single  class  at  18  and  20  Beacon  street,  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  Its 
first  dean  was  the  Bev.  John  W.  Lindsay,  S.T.D.,  formerly  president  of 
Genesee  College,  New  York,  later  professor  of  Old  Testament  studies  in 
the  Boston  Theological  Seminary.  On  his  resignation  of  the  office  in  the 
year  1882  it  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  William  E.  Hunting- 
ton, PH.  D.,  who  has  held  the  place  until  the  present  time.  • 

Of  the  applicant^  for  admission  in  1873,  the  average  age  was  20.5  years; 
in  1874  it  was  20.1 ;  in  1875  it  was  19.48;  in  1876  it  was  19.85.  Taking 
the  first  four  classes,  therefore,  it  api)ear8  that  at  the  time  of  admission 
the  average  age  was  19.98,  or  substantially  20  years.  This  was  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  higher  than  the  average  age  of  students  entering 
Harvard  College  the  corresponding  years,  and  almost  two  and  a  half 
years  higher  than  the  average  in  the  same  institution  20  years  earlier. 
The  fact  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  relative  maturity  of  the  first  under- 
graduates of  the  new  university  and  the  propriety  of  the  large  confidence 
which  the  authorities  have  uniformly  cherished  in  their  capacity  for  self- 
control. 

!N"o  sooner  had  the  college  its  full  complement  of  classes  than  the  au- 
thorities began  to  raise  the  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  with 
a  view  to  restrict  the  attendance  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work 
accomplished.  This  i)olicy  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  college 
was  fast  outgrowing  its  accommodations,  partly  to  a  conviction  that 
American  collegiate  education  needed  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  of  a 
few  higher  examples  than  the  highest  then  existing.  Accordingly  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  University  Year  Book  announced  such  new  require- 
ments as  represented  at  the  least  a  full  year's  work  beyond  the  average 
requirement  of  the  other  American  classical  colleges.  The  additions 
were  distributed  over  five  years,  and  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  total 
entrance  examination  was  granted.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  knowl- 
edge of  four  languages  besides  the  student's  vernacular  was  required  for 
mlmission  to  a  college  of  liberal  art«.  Still  fiirther  to  limit  the  numbers 
applying,  the  3-years'  course  lejiding  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  was  dis<*ontinuexi ;  the  tuition  fee  was  raised  from  $60  to  $100 ; 
and  finally,  the  practice  of  remitting  the  tuition  fee  in  whole  or  in  ]>art 
in  certain  known  cases  of  poverty  and  merit  was  abandoned.  Probably 
the  history  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  would  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  case  of  self-restriction  so  radical  and  severe. 

What  was  the  result!  A  singular  stability  in  the  membership  of  the 
college.  The  total  annual  attendance  for  the  5  years  following  the 
announcement  is  shown  in  the  following  tigiues:  105, 107, 126, 127, 107, 
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the  average  being  a  fraction  over  114.  The  variation  was  caused  ahnost 
wholly  by  the  varying  number  of  graduate  students  in  attendance.  The 
aggregates  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were :  89, 88, 
89,  90,  82.  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  any  college,  particularly  one 
so  young  and  so  provisionally  housed  and  equipped,  could  have  main- 
tained itself  even  for  a  quadrennium  against  the  combined  influences 
of  four  repressive  measures  of  such  severity  simultaneously  enacted. 

The  following  year,  1881-82,  was  marked  by  special  advances.  The 
faculty  was  enlarged,  the*  new  quarters  on  Somerset  street  were  ob- 
tained, and  64  free  scholarships  in  memory  of  Isaac  Eich  established. 
About  the  same  time  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  Few  Eng- 
land having  requested  the  earnest  cooperation  of  all  interested  parties 
in  the  establishment  of  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  rediiced  its  standard  to  that  agreed  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  the  other  institutions.  Great  enlargement 
followed.  The  present  attendance  lacks  but  little  of  being  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  year  just  mentioned. 

No  sketch  of  this  college  would  be  reasonably  complete  without  men- 
tion of  the  eminent  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  profounder  philosoph- 
ical studies  in  a  time  of  shallow  and  confused  empiricism,  and  to  the 
cause  of  broad  and  solid  education  in  a  time  of  narrowing  but  ably- 
championed  popular  hallucinations  respecting  "special"  undergraduate 
studies.  Its  stout  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  all  educational 
quackery,  however  labeled,  its  resolute  maintenance  of  classical  and 
philosophical  studies  in  fidl  honor,  its  fearless  leadership  in  new  depart- 
ments and  methods  have  given  it  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  University  Year  Book  for  1889: 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
The  coarse  of  instruction  will  include  the  following  branches,  or  their  equivalents : 


FBESHBfAN  TEAB. 

Fint  term : 

Collegiate  life  and  work.  'Xectaree. 

Livy.    Proee  coropoaition.    I*ecture8. 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia.  Greek  writing.  Lec- 
tures. 

Solid  geometry. 
Second  term : 

Horace,  Odea.    Lectnrea. 

Homer,  Odyssey.    Greek  writing. 

Algebra. 

History,  Greek  and  Roman. 

Practical  rhetoric. 
Third  term. 

Horace,  Epodes.    Lectures. 

Herodotus. 

Plane  trigonometry. 

Crerman.   Elementary  work.  DeatAchesEcho. 

History,  Greek  and  Roman. 

Practical  rhetoric. 


SOPHOMORE  TEAB. 
First  term : 

Demosthenes,  or  Lysias. 
German.    Reading  and  exercises. 
History,  me«lifl:val. 
Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 
Rhetoric,  advanced,  and  criticism. 
Spherical  trigonometry. 
Vocal  and  forensic  training. 
Second  term : 

English  prose  (Minto). 

French.    Keetel.    La  Fontaine.    Topffer. 

Physics.    Lectures. 

Vocal  and  forensic  training. 

Elective: 

German.   Readings.   Free  composition. 

Greek. 

History,  mediseval  and  modem. 

Juvenal.    Cicero  (o^n^^M). 

Physics— laboratory . 
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Third  term: 

Engliab.    Representetlve  poetB. 
Physics.    Lectures. 
Vocal  and  forensic  traininir 
Elective: 

Biology.    Botanical  introdaction. 

French.    Labiclie  and  conversation. 

German.    Story.    Free  composition* 

Greek. 

Historj-,  nHMiem. 

Physics— laboratory. 

Surveying. 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola.  or  l,i«. 
torios. 

English  essays  one  hour  a  week  thrtmghoot 
the  year.  * 

Fl«tterm:  •'^•^"»  »«^. 

Psychology, 

Vocal  and  forensic  training 
Elective- 
Analytical  geometry. 
Biology.    Lecturer.    Laboratory. 
English.    Literarj' art.    Poetry. 
Preach.    Blouet.    Rougemont.     MoliAro 
Gemaan.    Readings.    Free  composition. 
Greek. 

Italian.    Grammar  and  reading 
Latin.  *  ' 

Second  term ; 
Logic. 

Vocal  and  forensic  training. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon.    Grammar.    Prowreadlng. 
Calculus,  differential. 
English  prose  fiction. 

French.     Blouet.     Rougemont.     Racine. 
Geology. 

German  dramas.    Stein's  exercise*. 
Greek. 

Italian,  with  easy  conversation. 
Latin. 
Zoology. 
Third  term: 
Ethics. 

Vocal  and  forensic  training. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon  poetry.    Caedmon. 

Calculus,  integral. 

Chemistry. 

English  uoveUsfs  nineteentli  centnry.i 

French.    Authors  and  conversation. 

German  literature,  history  of. 

Greek. 

Italian,  with  easy  conversation. 

Latin. 

Physiology. 

iConian  law.    Rise  of  institutions. 


BEJIIOB  TEAR. 

First  term : 

Orations  and  theses. 
Philosophy  of  Theism. 
Elective: 

BcOwulf.    Early  English. 

Constitutliin  of  the  IniU^  States. 

English.    The  EliBabcthan  drama. 

FrencJi.    Recent  aathora. 

German.    Goethe  and  SdiUlfa-. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

lUlian.    Dante  and  his  Age. 

I^tin. 

PliiloAophy  of  ethics. 
Sanskrit. 

Spanish.    Grammar  and  readings. 
Theor>'  of  e«i nations.  Qrdetenninant*. 
Second  term : 

■  Essays  and  orations. 
Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon. 
Astronomy. 
English  Shakspero.' 
French.    Advanced  course. 
German.    Living  writers.    Theme* 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 

Italian.    Dante  and  art. 
Latin. 

Metaphysics. 
Political  economy. 
Sanskrit. 

Spanish.    Readings.    Conversation. 
Theory  of  equations. 
Third  term. 

Graduation  theses. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon.    Early  English  pronuncia- 
tion. 
Astronomy. 

English  poets.    Nineteenth  ccnturv 
French.  ^ ' 

German.    Older  literature.    Themes. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

HiMt<iry  of  pliilosopJiy. 

Italian.    Dante  and  literature. 

Latin. 

lionmn  law.    Rise  of  institutions. 

Sanskrit. 

S<icial  science  and  reform. 

Spanisli.    Readings.    Conversation 

Theory  of  knowledge. 


~r5st;=i;-^::^:- » sj^^^^^^^^ 


» Continuation  of  winter  term  course. 


»  Continuation  of  the  fall  term  course. 
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ELECriVK   COUK8K8. 

I. — For  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy, 

A  limited  uumber  of  persons  unable  to  take  the  full  course  iu  arts,  but  desiring  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  professional  schools  of  the  university,  or  for  other  liberal  pur- 
saits,  may  for  the  present  be  admitted  to  the  college  as  candidates  for  ^he  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examinutiou  in  whUt  the  faculty 
may  esteem  equivalent  to  three-fourths  of  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class.  On  satisfactorily  completing  an  elective  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
faculty,  an  equivalent  to  10  hours  a  week  for  4  years,  such  candidates  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  i)hilosophy . 

II. — For  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  in  an 

elective  order. 
To  accommodate  an  increasing  number  of  mature  students  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art«  with  greater  thoroughness  or 
in  a  dHFerent  order,  or  with  greater  leisure  for  reading  or  laboratory  work  than  the 
regular  4-yeai's'  course  will  permit,  the  further  announcement  is  made  that  hereafter 
^ny  student  passing  the  examinations  re(|uired  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
may  matriculate  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  liberty  to 
take  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  in  any  order  he  prefers,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty. 

III. — For  special  students. 

A  limited  number  of  special  students,  iu  addition  to  those  connected  with  other 
departments,  may,  until  further  notice,  be  atlmitted  to  instruction  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  All  such  must  be  of  mature  age  and  qualified  to  pursue  the  study  or 
studies  which  they  desire  to  undertake.  The  charge  for  tuition  will  be  $30  for  2 
hoars'  instruf  tion  per  week  for  the  year  as  a  minimum,  'lud  $15  extra  for  each  addi- 
tional hour  per  week,  until  the  charge  amounts  to  the  regular  fee  of  $100.  The  fee 
for  incidentals  is  $10  a  year,  or  $5  a  term. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITCTK   OF   TECHNOLOGY. 

The  sophomore  class  receive  their  instruction  in  physics,  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  their  instruction  in  chemistry,  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  instruction  is  expressly  arranged  for 
the  class,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  very  extensive  collections  and  admirable  appa- 
ratus of  the  institution. 

THE   BOSTON   SOCIETY   OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  junior  and  senior  classes  receive  their  instruction  in  botany,  biology,  zoology, 
and  physiology  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

UBRARIES,   READING  ROOMS,   COLLECTIONS,   ETC. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjoy,  without  charge,  the  use  of  the  de- 
partment libraries  of  the  college,  as  also  the  public  library  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a 
collection  outnumbering  every  other  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  extensive  read- 
ing room  of  the  same  institution  is  open  to  all. 
To  the  college  libraries  more  than  5,000  volumes  have  been  added  the  present  year. 
Other  special  libraries  and  reading  rooms  are  accessible  on  the  payment  of  small 
annual  fees. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  open  to  students,  without  charge,  may  be 
mentioned — 

TIic  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Uistory. 
The  Way  Collection  of  Kuyptiau  Antiquities, 
The  Art  CollectiouH  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  Museum  of  Fini)  Airt9» 

ai7 — ^^3 
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The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lectare«,  conventions  of 
scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

COLLKGE  EXERCISES. 

Regular  morning  devotions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculty,  at  which  all 
students  are  expected  to  bo  present. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  recitations, 
or  other  class  exercises,  per  week.  They  will  be  held  responsible  for  examinations 
u|>ou  all  studies  elected.  No  exemption  is  allowed,  except  by  vote  of  the  faculty, 
on  account  of  an  excess  over  15  hours  a  week. 

Any  student  prevented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise  must  present  to  the 
appropriate  professor  a  written  excuse  from  the  dean. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fall  term  every  student  entitled  to  elect  studies  for  the  year 
ensuing  must  present  to  the  dean  a  list  of  those  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  cases 
the  selection  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  on«  that  c»n  be 
arranged  for  without  conflict  of  hours.  After  such  approval  no  changes  wUl  be 
allowed  without  special  consent  of  the  faculty. 

Special  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  third  and  fourth  Fridays  of  October, 
January,  and  April.  In  each  case,  upon  the  first  Friday  named,  the  topics  will  be 
in  history,  Latin,  and  Greek;  all  remaining  topics  upon  the  following  Friday. 

After  two  opportunities  have  been  offered  for  reexamination  upon  deficieseiea, 
students  still  having  conditions  will  be  required  to  review  the  deficient  work  with 
the  succeeding  class  as  a  regular  recitation.  Deficiencies  of  more  than  1  year's 
standing  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  class  membership,  and  cause  the  name  of  the  de- 
linquent to  be  printed  with  those  of  the  next  lower  class,  in  the  year  book,  due 
notice  having  been  given. 

The  exercises  of  the  college  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that  students  living  in  any 
of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad  lines  may  conveniently  attend.  In 
most  cases  such  students  pay  but  half-fare. 

SOCIETIES,   CLUBS,   ETC. 

Flourishing  literary  and  debating  societies,  language  clubs,  seminaria  of  philology, 
philosophy,  etc,,  are  maintained  by  the  professors  and  students. 

GYMNASIA. 

Two  large  rooms  are  set  apart  and  furnished  as  gymnasia,  and  every  student  has 
opportunity  for  physical  exercise  daily  without  charge. 

Young  men  desiring  to  take  regular  instruction  and  exercise  at  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  are  encouraged  to  do  so ;  the  college  paying 
more  than  one-half  of  the  necessary  fee. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
are:— 

For  tuition $tO0 

Incidental  expenses 10 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

The  tuition  fees  of  special  students,  if  less  than  $100,  are  payable  by  the  term  in 
advance.  The  fee  for  incidentals,  if  paid  for  the  year  in  advance,  will  be  $10;  other- 
wise, $5  per  term  in  advance. 

Candidates  for  final  examination  and  promotion  to  the  bachelor's  degree  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  of  $10  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  exam- 
ination. 
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Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding  houses  or  families  at  prices  varying 
from  $3  to  $5  a  week. 

Furnished  ToomS;  conveniently  located,  and  properly  taken  care  of,  can  bo  obtained 
for  from  $2  to  $5  a  week.  If  two  students  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be 
about  $2  each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  students  desiring  rooms,  a  list  of  refer- 
ences is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  university. 

When  desired,  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  Women  will  advise  and  assist  young  womcu  iu  the  securing  of  suitable 
rooms  or  board-places,  and  otherwise. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student  not  residing  at  home  will  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  tuition $100 

Fee  for  incidentals $10 

Room 36  to    90 

Board,  36  weeks 106  to  180 

Text<bookB,  stationery,  etc 20  to    25 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the  student. 
Students  who  are  able  to  live  at  home  can  secure  their  entire  college  course  of  4  years  for 
^500, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  hundred  and  seven  free  scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving  students  have 
been  established  in  the  college.    They  are  as  follows : 

The  Warren  Scholarship,— Vounded  1882.    Income  $100  a  year.^ 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  ifeii.— Founded  1882.  Of  these  there  are  32,  or  8 
for  each  of  the  4  classes.    Each  yields  an  income  of  $100  a  year. 

The  Mich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women, — Founded  1882.  Of  these  there  are  32,  or 
8  for  each  of  the  4  classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of  $10D  a  year.  The  Rich  Scholar- 
ships are  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Rich,  esq.,  first  founder  of  the  university. 

Th^  Washington  Scholarship. — Founded  1883.  Income  $100  a  year.  Open  only  to 
duly  qualified  graduates  of  the  Washingtou  (District  of  Columbia)  High  School. 
''The  first  to  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young  man,  the  second  a  young  woman,  and  so  on 
in  regular  alternation.  Whenever,  after  it  is  once  filled,  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  will 
be  filled  by  competitive  examination.'' 

The  Woodvine  Scholarship.— Fonuded  in  1886,  by  gift  of  Denton  G.  Woodvine,  M.  d., 
of  Boston.    Income,  $100  a  year. 

The  University  Scholarships,— E^^tfi\Ai%)iQd  in  1887;  forty  in  number,  of  which 
twenty  are  already  available.    Income,  $100  each. 

Appointments  to  th^  scholarships  are  made  at  the  beginning,  of  the  year,  and  all 
applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  October. 

OTHER  PECUNIARY  AID. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  has,  during  the 
past  year,  assisted  a  number  of  young  women  in  the  college. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  can  usually  receive  aid  from  educa- 
tion societies  of  their  respective  denominations,  amounting  to  $100  or  more  per  annum. 

PROMOTION. 

The  first  degree. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  philosophy  are — 

(1)  A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  studies,  prescribed  or  elective. 

(2)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  graduating  thesis  on  or  before  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May. 

(3)  The  payment  of  an  examination  fee  of  $10  before  the  final  examination. 

All  promotions  to  degrees  are  at  the  same  time  promotious  to  the  privilege  of  per- 
manent membership  in  the  University  Convocation. 
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The  higlitr  degrees. 

All  students  promoted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  this  college  are  eofactOf 
and  without  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  entitled  to  admission  to  the  School 
of  All  Sciences  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  If,  then,  any  bachelor 
so  admitted  shall,  during  the  first  year  after  his  promotion,  pay  to  the  university  an 
examination  fee  of  $10,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  examination  at  the  time,  or  later,  in 
whatever  work  may  b«i  required  for  tlie  master's  degree,  and  may  be  promoted  to 
that  degree  on  payment  of  $10  additional. 

(COLLEGE  OP  MUSIC. 

Naturally  relateil  to  the  CoUogo  of  Libc^ral  Arts  is  the  College  of 
Miisie.  This  was  inteudetl  to  preseut  opportunities  for  musical  and  gen- 
eral education  of  a  higher  and  brojuier  character  than  had  ever  before 
existed  in  America.  Its  instmction  was  planned  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  graduates  of  the  best  xVmerican  conservatories.  Dr.  Eben 
Tourj^e  was  chosen  dean  of  the  college,  and  with  him  was  associated  a 
large  number  of  most  able  instructors.  Unfortunately  for  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  anticipated  its  speedy  endowment  by  friends  of  the 
cause,  its  opening  wa«  on  the  eve  of  the  great  financial  crash  of  1872. 
Eight  years  later,  in  his  annual  rei>ort,  the  president  wrote: 

Could  the  trustees  have  foreseen  at  that  time  the  financial  history  of  the  8  years 
which  have  since  elapsed,  they  would  certainly  have  deferred  the  undertaking.  As 
it  was,  they  hoped  to  see  the  coUege  by  this  time  well  endowed  and  weU  equipped. 
In  the  same  generous  faith  a  few  friends  of  the  movement,  including  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  this  board,  subscribed  a  guaranty  fund,  and  the  dean  elect  having  pledged 
himself  to  carry  the  whole  financial  responsibility  of  the  new  department,  and  later 
having  given  bonds  to  secure  the  university  against  any  possibility  of  loss,  the  board 
of  trustees,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1872,  formaUy  assented  to  and  arranged  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  college.  In  October  the  corporation  had  the  pleasure  of  accepting  as  a 
first  gift  for  its  benefit  a  cottage  on  Cottage  avenue,  Martha's  Vineyard.  This  was 
an  auspicious  beginning  of  the  anticipated  endowment,  but  unfortunat-ely,  less  than 
a  month  later  came  the  great  conflagration,  and  close  upon  that  the  memorable 
financial  disasters  from  which  the  country  is  even  now  but  just  beginning  to  rally. 
The  very  life  of  the' college  was  threatened.  Of  the  subsciffbers  to  its  guaranty 
fund,  some  found  it  extremely  difficult,  some  perhaps  impossible,  to  pay.  The  en- 
ergy, skill,  and  perseverance  manifested  by  the  dean  in  carrying  the  enterprise 
through  so  long  and  disheartening  a  crisis  deserve  admiration. 

Six  years  later  the  siinu*  writer  says: 

In  one  view  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Music  might  appear  to  have  been 
premature.  Its  high  standard  of  requirement  for  admission,  promotion,  and  grad- 
uation was  certainly  in  advance  of  anything  which  the  musical  culture  of  the  conn- 
try  was  prepared  to  sustain  with  strong  patronage.  During  the  13  years  since  its 
opening  in  1872,  but  15  students  have  been  graduated.  Of  these  bnt  2  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  serious  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  music.  Last 
year,  though  the  membership  of  the  department  was  35,  not  one  of  the  small  ad- 
vanced class  succeeded  in  completing  the  course.  Lack  of  pecuniary  means  was 
the  difficulty  with  several.  Every  year  many  desire  to  enter,  but  discover  that  they 
have  not  the  requisite  qualifications.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  musical  educa- 
tion in  America  those  most  influential  in  the  management  of  the  college  are  not  in 
the  least  impatient  for  numbers,  or  for  a  superficial  popular  favor.    They  prefer  \q 
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wait  nntil  the  preparatory  schools  and  conservatories  can  famish  students  of  the 
grade  required.  Several  of  the  trustees  of  the  university  are  lending  material  assist- 
ance in  money  and  in  personal  service  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  as  one  of  the  natural'  feeders  of  the  college,  as,  in  fact,  the 
chief  of  them.  Very  important  changes  in  the  literary  requirement*  for  graduation 
out  of  this  into  the  College  of  Music  have  just  heen  made.  By  and  hy,  when  the 
feeders  are  strong,  the  college  will  become  all  that  its  far-sighted  projectors  set  be- 
fore them  in  anticipation.    A  gift  of  $100,000  would  greatly  accelerate  the  process.' 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  New  EDgland  Conservatory  and  its 
establishment  in  the  palatial  quarters  on  Franklin  Square,  the  expenses 
of  the  college  are  guaranteed  by  the  trustees  of  the  conservatory. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTUKE. 

In  the  original  statutes  of  organization  of  Boston  University  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  college  of  agriculture.  The  financial  situation 
after  the  great  fire  of  1872,  however,  made  it  plain  that  many  years 
would  necessarily  elapse  before  a  department  of  this  kind  could  be 
established  upon  an  adequate  foundation.  It  was  also  ascertained  that 
the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst  were  willing  to  furnish  instruction  of  the  kind  desired,  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  university  in  the  promotion  of  its  aims  in  this  direc- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  January,  1875,  the  trustees  of  the  State  institu- 
tion unanimously  accepted  certain  propositions  from  the  university 
corporation  by  virtue  of  which  the  college  secured  an  honorable  alliance 
with  the  university,  and  the  university  substantially  an  agricultural 
department.  The  articles  of  agreement  were  unanimously  ratified  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  February  11,  and  were  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  college  to  the  legislature  for  1874-75.  (See  also  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Boston  University,  pp.  26,  27.)  In 
the  15  years  which  have  since  elapsed  the  alliance  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  mutual  advantage.  At  no  time  has  anything  occurred  to  mar 
the  cordiality  of  the  relationship  or  to  wejiken  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cooperation.  In  the  mean  time  the  university  has  directed  many  students 
to  the  college,  and  the  students  of  the  college  have,  with  but  fcAv  excep- 
tions, matriculated  in  the  university  and  on  graduation  been  received 
into  permanent  membership  in  the  University  Convocation. 

SCHOOL  OP  ALL  SCIENCES. 

On  a  former  page  reference  has  been  made  to  the  School  of  All  Sci- 
ences, and  to  its  unique  significance  as  the  crowning  department  of  the 
university.  But  for  the  financial  disasters  of  1872  it  is  believed  that 
this  school  would  before  the  present  time  have  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  effective  of  all  yet  organized.  At  the  time  that  it  was 
planned  no  similar  graduate  department,  with  instruction,  examinations, 

*  "Voted,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  establishing  a  coUege  of  music^  provided  an 
endowment  of  not  less  than  $100,000  be  secured  for  it." — Action  of  the  corporation, 
June  21,  1872,  the  meeting  in  which  the  question  was  first  considered. 
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and  advanced  degrees  for  graduate  students,  existed  in  any  American 
university.  Not  until  1873  was  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  even  in  Cambridge  conditioned  upon  work  done  and  examina- 
tions passed  subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  It 
was  intended  that  this  school,  novel  in  name  as  well  as  in  purpose, 
should  before  this  time  be  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  that  the  since- 
founded  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  its  graduaj^  departments  has 
become. 

The  very  first  public  announcement  made  by  the  university  relative 
to  this  department  presented  the  following  unprecedentedly  broad  and 
comprehensive  prospectus : 

When  fully  organized,  the  instruction  presented  will  include  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  universal  post-graduate  school. 

To  qualified  specialists  it  will  aim  to  provide,  as  rapidly  as  resources  shall  permit, 
thorough  instruction  in — 

All  cultivated  languages  and  their  literatures. 
All  natural  and  mathematical  sciences. 
All  theological,  legal,  and  medical  studies. 
All  fine  arts,  properly  so  called. 
All  branches  of  special  historical  study,  etc. 
For  qualified  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will  be  provided  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  the  universal  sciences.     Under  this  term  are  included  all  those  disci- 
plines in  which  the  matter  common  to  several  special  sciences  is  treated  as  a  larger 
whole.    When  this  is  done  genetically,  there  results,  according  to  the  method  em- 
ployed, a  universal  or  comparative  history  of  the  matter  treated ;  when  statically, 
a  universal  or  comparative  science  of  it;  when  philosophically,  a  universal  or  com- 
parative philosophy  of  it.    Here,  therefore,  belong  such  sciences  as  these: 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  languages. 
Universal  or  comparative  philology. 
Universal  or  comparative  philosophy  of  language,  or  philosophy  of  language 

universaUy  considered. 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  religions. 
Universal  or  comparative  theology. 
Universal  or  comparative  philosophy  of  religion,  or  philosophy  of  religion 

nuiversally  considered. 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  laws. 
Universal  or  comparative  jurisprudence. 
Universal  or  comparative  philosophy  of  law,  or  philosophy  of  law  universally 

considered. 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  societies. 
Universal  or  comparative  sociology. 

Universal  or  comparative  philosophy  of  society,  or  philosophy  of  society  uni- 
versally considered. 
These  sciences  are  all  of  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  indeed,  scarcely  christened ; 
but  aU  of  them  are  legitimate  children  of  the  new  science  and  new  methods  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    Others  are  sure  to  follow. 

Of  course  the  realization  of  a  plan  so  comprehensive  must  be  the  task 
of  generations.  It  will  require  immense  endowments.  At  the  same 
time  a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  Despite  all  losses  and  limita- 
tions of  a  financial  kind,  provisions  have  been  made  which  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  increasing  numbers  of  graduates  from  scores  of 
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American  colleges.  How  steady  the  growth  of  the  school  iii  students 
has  been  may  be  seen  in  the  following  record  of  attendance  year  by 
year,  7, 11, 11,  23,  37,  39,  45,  53,  73,  78,  101,  102,  100,  107,  114. 

Prof.  John  W.  Lindsay  was  acting  dean  of  the  school  from  the  be- 
ginning until  his  resignation  in  1882;  he  was  followed  in  the  same  duties 
by  President  Warren  until  1887,  and  by  Professor  Sheldon  in  1887-88. 
Since  that  date  the  dean  has  been  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  ll.  d. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  service  which  the  Boston  University 
has  rendered  in  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Sc1kk>1 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and  of  an  American  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Bome.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  president's  annual  report  for 
the  year  1885-86: 

«The  oorporatlon  of  Boston  University  was  the  first  body  in  America  to  discern 
what  similar  opportunities  and  privileges  (referring  to  those  enjoyed  by  Germany 
luid  France)  at  the  ancient  centers  of  Greek  and  Roman  life  could  do  for  American 
scholarship,  and  to  take  practical  measures  for  securing  them.  Though  unable  to 
fonnd  beyond  the  seas  national  schools  with  generous  stipends  for  officers  and  stu- 
dents, it  perceived  that  we  could  at  least  direct  public  attention  to  the  advantages 
existing  in  those  historic  cities,  and  to  the  need  of  traveling  fellowships  to  enable 
'  earnest  and  exceptionally  qualified  students  to  reach  them.  By  direct  negotiations 
with  the  authorities  of  the  National  University  at  Athens,  and  with  those  of  the 
Boyal  University  at  Rome,  we  secured  a  reciprocally  advantageous  alliance  by  vir- 
tue of  which  w«  became  entitled  to  represent  those  institutions  annually  to  the 
American  public,  and  to  offer  to  the  graduates  of  American  colleges  the  opportunities 
named  in  the  circulars  of  our  School  of  All  Sciences.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this 
academic  'reciprocity  treaty'  is  that  graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Athens  and 
Rome  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  without  tuition  charges  any  of  the  lectures  and  in- 
struction presented  in  Boston  University.  As  early  as  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
University  Year  Book,  the  indispensableness  of  foreign  study  to  every  candidate  for 
the  highest  chairs  in  the  classical  and  modern  languages,  in  history,  in  archaeology, 
and  in  art,  was  set  forth  at  some  length,  and  the  snccessfnl  consummation  of  our 
negotiations  announced. 

"  Of  the  alliance  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  a  year  or  two  later,  wrote : 
*  We  feel  a  deep  and  hearty  satisfaction  in  the  spiritual  bond  which  unites  the  Uni- 
versities of  Boston  and  Athens,  and  prize  to  their  fullest  extent  the  advantages  which 
may  arise  from  the  connection,  and  accordingly  wish  to  contribute  in  proi^rtiou  to 
our  ability  to  their  preservation  and  enlargement,  by  communication  and  inter- 
change of  intellectual  advances,  and  of  yearly  statements  of  events.'  Equally  cor- 
dial and  friendly  were  the  ierms  in  which  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Rome  ex- 
pressed the  good  will  and  appreciation  of  his  colleagues:  *We  desire  that  our 
relationships  may  become  ever  more  and  more  intimate,  and  that  we  may  be  able 
mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  augmenting  the  intellectual  forces  of  our  respective 
countries.' 

**  Only  a  very  few  years  after  attention  had  thus  annually  been  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  archseological  and  related  studies  on  the  very  soil  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  this  call,  a  number  of  American  Hellenists  united 
in  a  movement  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  'American  School  of  Classical 
Studies'  in  Athens."' 


*  See  Twelfth  Annual  Rei^rt  of  Boston  University,  pp,  51,  52.     Boston  University 
Year  Book,  vol.  xiii,  p.  4. 
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I  NIVERSITV   C'ONVOC'ATION. 

Prom  this  account  of  the  <lo]>artnient  of  prraclnnte  instnictioii  to  the 
conRideratioii  of  the  Htatns  of  the  pwiuateR  as  a  bocly  the  transition  is 
easy  and  natural.  In  few  thinjjs  did  Boston  TTniversity  more  radically 
depart  from  general  Anjerican  tnulition  tlian  in  its  conception  of  gra<ln- 
ation  and  in  its  statutes  relative  t^)  its  c^nv(H*ation.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  fourth  annual  reiwrt  explains  the  conception  in  question: 

In  most,  if  not  all,  American  nniversities  graduation  terminates  the  meml>ership  of 
the  student.  Commencement  day  8under8  not  only  the  Imnd  that  hindH  him  in  daily 
aHRociation  to  his  clanH,  but  also  that  which  unites  him  to  the  institution  itself.  A 
triennial  or  (|uinquennial  catalogue  may  thenceforward,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
show  that  he  was  once  a  menil>er»  and  that  he  is  living  or  deiul;  but  it  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  hi8t'f»ry.  In  the  universities  of  Germany,  where  graduation  is  a  matter  of 
little  account,  and  is  sought  by  exceeilingly  few,  the  laws  of  the  institution  gener- 
ally fix  a  limit,  for  example,  5  years  from  the  time  of  matriculation,  when  by  force 
of  the  regulation  the  membership  of  the  student  expires. 

Entirely  difterent  is  the  theory  of  membership  ado^jt-ed  in  this  university.  Here 
real  memlwrship  is  tr»  l>egiu  when  in  the  other  case  it  ceases.  Before  taking  his  first 
degree  the  student  is  in  an  important  sense  a  probationer.  .  He  can  reach  a  permanent 
life-membership  only  by  gaining  at  least  one  degree.  If  he  can  win  his  first  degree, 
he  is  immediately  promoted  to  membership  in  the  university  convocation,  where 
through  life  he  is  effectively  related  to  the  conduct  and  government  of  the  institu- 
tion-. Under  this  plan,  which  more  resembles  that  of  the  English  universities  than 
any  other,  grailuation  is  not  the  excision  of  a  student  from  the  body  academic,  not 
the  disinheriting  of  a  son  by  a  Mater  no  longer  a/ma,  not  the  expatriation  of  a  citizen 
by  a  local  literary  republic;  it  is  promotion,  a  reception  into  fuller  membership,  a 
loading  with  new  honors  and  responsibilities.  The  superiority  of  the  plan  over  the 
ordinary  one,  its  tendency  to  give  unity  and  strength  and  commanding  public  in- 
fluence to  the  university,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.     ' 

The  university  ccmvocation,  then,  consists  of  all  persons  who  have 
received  any  dejn'c^  or  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  of  the  schools 
or  colleges  of  the  university.  Unlike  the  case  of  an  alumni  association, 
membership  in  it  is  not  a  voluntary  matter  with  the  individual.  In 
another  important  respect  it  ilifters  from  ahimni  associations,  and  that 
is  that  the  president  of  the  university  is  ex-ofli<;io  president  of  the  con- 
vocation. The  body  is  thus  no  subordinate  ap])endage  or  annex  to  the 
university;  it  is  a  most  imi>ortant,  if  not  the  most  importJint,  i^oustituent 
of  the  university  itself.  It  is  entitled  to  iTpresentation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institutiim,  anil  is  at  present  represented  in  the  governing 
corporation  by  several  trustees  of  its  own  nomination.  Other  members 
are  found  in  the  faculties,  in  the  senate,  and  the  (M)uncil.  As  time  goes 
on  and  the  scholarship  of  the  graduates  matures,  siu'h  representations 
will  naturally  increase  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  The  convoc^itiou 
already  numbers  more  than  2,0(M).* 

'  There  are  multiplying  indications  of  literary  and  scientific  fruitfulness  on  the 
part  of  many  members  of  the  convocation.  *  *  »  Just  now  (1888)  the  public  is 
enjoying  the  reading  of  an  unusually  able  and  fair-minde<l  historico-scientific  review 
of  the  Darwinistic  discussion,  entitled  **  Evolution  of  To-day."  H.  W.  Conn,  PH.D., 
the  author  of  the  work,  is  a  youthful  member  of  this  convocation,  having  been  ad- 
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Subordinate  divisions  of  the  convocation  are  called  chapters.  Thus 
the  jjjraduates  of  tlie  School  of  ThtM)lo^y  constitute  the  Alpha  chapter 
of  the  convix'ation,  those  of  the  Collejjfe  of  Liberal  Arts  tlie  Beta  chapter, 
and  so  on.  These  meet  for  literary  and  scientific  work  once  a  month. 
Each  of  the  professional  schools  and  the  ('ollejre  of  Liberal  Arts  has  also 
an  alumni  association  which  meet«  once  a  ye^r  oroftener  for  purjioses 
of  a  more  social  charac*ter.     . 

initted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art«  ns  recently  as  1881,  and  to  the  degree  of 
nianter  of  arts  in  1882.  The  ablest  theological  reviews  in  their  cnrrent  issnes  are 
paying  high  and  deserved  hpnor  to  Prof.  Henry  C  Sheldon's  t wo-vohimed  work  on 
**The  History  of  Christian  D(»ctrine."  Its  anthor  is  one  of  our  own  bachelors  of 
sacred  theology,  class  of  '71.  A  lately  issued  American  volume  gives^  in  beautiful 
English,  original  metrical  versions  of  the  famous  ItiUian  **  Sonnets  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.''  To  a  number  of  them,  as  indication  of  the  authorship  of  the  translation,  there 
are  appended  the  two  modest  initials  '*E.  C."  The  same,  being  Interpreted,  signify 
Miss  Eva  Channing,  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Art«,  class  of  77.  From  the  same  pen 
the  scholarly  public  has  previously  welcomed  an  excellent  translation  of  Professor 
DelbrUck's  '*  Introduction  to  Comparative  Philology."  The  most  successful  of  recent 
text-books  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  H.  G.  Mitchell's  ''Hebrew 
Lessons,"  and  Professor  Mitchell,  now  in  the  service  of  the  university,  is  an  alumnus, 
class  of  '76.  One  of  the  most  valued  collaborateurs  upon  the  Boston  review  which 
bears  the  name  ''Education"  is  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  of  the  class  of  '80,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Critics  of  various  church  affiliations  speak  in  high  terms  of  a  l^te 
work  entitled  '*Hyran  Studies."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  C.  8.  Nutter,  class  of 
71,  School  of  Theology.  In  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ethnology  at  Cambridge,  Miss 
Cordelia  A.  Studley,  m.  p.,  now  deceased,  accomplished  scientific  work  which  found 
appreciative  mention  in  European  periodicals.  She  was  a  graduate  of  our  School  of 
Medicine,  class  of  '76. 

Several  of  our  law-school  classes  can  already  show  more  than  one  anthor  of  recog- 
nized worth.  Thus  the  class  of  '75  presents  us  with  at  least  two :  Mr.  John  M.  Gould, 
author  of  a  standard  treatise  on  "The  Law  of  Waters,"  and  Mr.  George  F.  Tncker, 
author  of  a  useful  manual  on  "The  Law  of  Wills."  In  the  class  of  '76  may  be  noticed 
Mr.  Edmund  P.  Dole,  who  has  now  passing  through  the  press  a  book  entitled  "Talks 
about  Law,"  and  Mr.  William  V.  Kellen,  who  has  published  a  very  acceptabl**  "In- 
dex-Digest to  the  Massachusetts  Decisions  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Present  Time." 
Of  the  class  of  '78  Mr.  George  W.  McConnell  has  written  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
"Law  of  Trustee  Process;"  Mr.  George  R.  Swasey  has  edited  "Benjamin  on  Sales;" 
and  Mr.  Francis  L.  Wellman,  in  the  "American  Law  Review,"  has  published  an 
article  on  "Legal  Education"  which  has  attracted  wide  attention.  The  class  of '79 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Wayland  E.  Benjamin,  who  has  brought  out  a  highly  esteemed 
edition  of  "Chalmers  on  Bills  and  Notes."  For  '80  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Buffinton  may 
answer,  he  having  prepared  and  printed  the  first  volume  of  the  "Boston  University 
Reports,"  and  being  now  at  w^ork  upon  the  second.  Not  to  be  behind  her  brothers 
in  authorship,  Miss  Robinson,  of  the  class  of  '81,  is  carrying  through  the  press  an 
octavo  of  600  pages,  entitled  "Law  made  Easy:  A  Book  for  the  People."  Even  a 
student  who  was  a  member  of  the  school  as  late  as  3  years  ago,  Mr.  Elisha  Green- 
hood,  has  just  brought  out  a  large  volume  treating  of  "The  Law  of  Contracts-against- 
Public-Policy."    Evidently  our  School  of  Law  is  training  writers  as  well  as  pleaders. 

Time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  allude  ever  so  briefly  to  the  literary  work  of  the 
older  and  younger  theological  graduates  who  have  made  important  contributions  to 
the  future  bibliography  of  the  university,  several  of  them  in  languages  other  than 
their  own. 
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FINANCES  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  chief  of  the  deceased  benefactors  of  Boston  University  have  been 
Isaac  Rich,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  Lee  Claflin.  The  founding  of  the  in- 
stitution first  became  possible  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Rich  to  devote  to 
this  purpose  the  bulk  of  his  estate.  On  his  decease,  January  13,  1872, 
it  was  found  that  by  the  terms  of  his  will  private  bequests  to  the  amount 
of  $23,000  were  to  be  paid  from  his  estate,  together  with  life  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000  per  annum ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  tiie 
whole  remaining  property,  together  with  its  ^.cumulations,  was  to  be 
made  over  to  the  trustees  of  Boston  University.  The  tnistees  under 
the  will  were  also  directed  to  pay  to  the  university,  3  years  fh>m  his 
decease,  the  sum  of  $10,000;  2  ye^rs  later  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  2 
years  after  that  $30,000.  The  estimated  value  of  the  estate  after  its 
settlement  was  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  in  whose  honor  the  hall  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  is  named,  gave  at  different  times  property  valued  at  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  doUars. 

The  great  fire  of  1872  laid  in  ashes  nearly  every  building  in  which 
the  Rich  estate  was  invested,  while  the  panic  which  followed  so  nearly 
destroyed  the  marketable  value  of  other  investments  that  new  build- 
ings could  be  erected  only  by  mortgaging.  In  this  way  a  staggering 
blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  infant  institution — a  blow  the  more  serious 
as  it  disabled  so  generally  all  who  would  gladly  have  rallied  to  its  sup- 
port. Fortunately,  however,  courageous  and  able  men  were  at  the  head 
of  its  affairs,  and  by  prudence  and  good  management  the  crisis  was 
safely  passed.  Few  large  gifts  have  been  received,  yet  so  skiUfiilly  has 
the  property  been  administered  that  for  every  year  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  present  fiscal  year  was  established  the  treasurer's  report  has 
shown  a  gain  of  assets. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  these  gains,  is  one  well  worthy  of  per- 
manent historic  record: 


Year  ending  August  31- 


1879 
1880. 
1881 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


Total  aMets. 


$3»4, 
409, 
481, 
1,103, 
1, 179, 
1," 
1,135, 
1,242, 
1, 
1,282, 
1.420, 


944.28 
480.19 
008.86 
577.23 
535.99 
639.71 
272.92 
353.16 
971.45 
805.89 
207.84 


Liabilitieti. 


164,379.07 
76,255.58 
80,962.10 
130,622.94 
195.974. 64 
189,370.25 
72.165.67 
96,121.58 
36,391.02 
2,833.51 
3,434.10 


Excess  of  aaaeta. 


$330,565.21 

833,234.61 

8S0.0M.76 

072,954.29 

l,023,6eLSS 

1,038.269.46 

1,063.107.25 

1.144.231.56 

1.252.590.43 

1,279.972.38 

1,416,773.74 


PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  F.  WABEEN. 


Boston  University  is  largely  the  creation  of  a  single  individual.  To 
establish  and  endow  it  there  was  certainly  need  of  the  founders^  money, 
but  a  greater  need  than  this  was  to  place  at  its  head  a  man  of  broad 
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culture,  comprehensive  plans,  and  an  unbounded  Mth  in  the  success- 
ful development  in  America  of  the  higher  education  along  the  lines  of 
the  best  Christian  thought  of  our  time.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Presi- 
dent W.  F.  Warren,  D.  d.,  ll.  d.,  and  from  the  beginning  of  its  history 
until  now  a  large  measure  of  the  success  which  the  university  has 
achieved  must  be  credited  to  the  far-seeing  plans  of  its  president,  and 
to  the  advanced  position  which  he  has  taken  in  respect  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  university  education.  President  Warren  comes  of  good 
New  England  stock,  tracing  back,  as  he  does,  his  ancestry  to  the  Math- 
ers and  to  Elder  John  White.  He  was  born  in  Williamsburgh,  Mas>;., 
in  1833,  and  after  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity spent  some  7  years  in  Europe  and  the  East.  In  1867  he  was 
chosen  acting  president  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  election  as  first  president  of  the  university.  In 
addition  to  the  office  of  president  he  holds  that  of  professor  of  com- 
parative theology  and  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion.  As  a 
writer  Dr.  Warren  takes  high  rank.  Some  of  his  published  works,  nota- 
bly that  one  entitled  "Paradise  Found;  the  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race 
at  the  North  Pole;  a  Story  of  the  Prehistoric  World,^  has  achieved 
a  national  fame.  Others,  some  in  German  and  some  in  English,  are 
treatises  upon  theological,  cosmological,  and  other  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

[Prepared  from  official  documents  and  authorized.] 

■  The  first  effort  to  establish  in  Massachusetts  an  institution  where 
seientifie  and  praetieal  agriculture  should  be  taught  was  made  in  1849, 
by  Hon.  iVlarshall  P.  Wilder,  in  an  address  delivered  in  September  of 
that  year  before  the  Norfolk  Ag:ricultural  Society  upon  the  subject  of 
agricultural  edu(»ation.  The  suggestions  contained  in  this  addrei^s  were 
received  with  so  much  favor  tlmt  the  following  year  (1850)  a  bill  was 
prepare<l  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  and 
an  experimental  farm.  This  bill  passed  the  senate  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  but  was  rejected  in  the  house.  The  next  step  was  the  creation 
of  a. board  of  commissioners,  whose  duty  should  be  to  report,  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  expediency  of  establishing  agricul- 
tural schools  or  colleges.  This  commission,  which  consisted  of  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Edward  llit<ihcock,  and  others,  made  their  report  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1851.  This  report  embraced  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock in  regard  to  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  of  Euroi>e,  and 
contained  an  account  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  further  was  done  towards  organizing  a  college  of 
agriculture  till  185(>.  In  that  year  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  project  for  planting  a  college  now  associated 
together  for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incor- 
poration under  the  title  of  the  Miussachusetts  School  of  Agriculture 
Of  the  persons  named  in  this  act  the  name  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  heads 
the  list.  In  18G0  its  charter  was  transferred  to  several  enterprising 
citizens  of  Springfield,  Avho  determined  to  raise  by  subscription  $75,000 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  in  that  city,  relying  upon  the  legislature 
for  a  further  endowment.  This  project  would  probably  have  succeeded, 
had  not  the  (tall  to  arms  absorbed  i>ublic  attention.  In  1858,  Hon.  Jus- 
tin S.  Morrill,  Kepresentative  from  Vermont,  submitted  a  bill  to  Con- 
gress donating  a  portion  of  the  public  lands*  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college  in  each  State,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  bill,  after  prolonged  dis- 
cussions for  two  sessions,  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  was 
vetoed  by  President  James  Buchanan.  The  measure  was  finally  en- 
acted July  2, 1862,  being  approved  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

'  "To  each  State  a  quantity  equal  to  30.000  jw^res  for  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,"  based  ui)on  the  apportionment  of  representation  under  the  oeusus 
of  1860. 
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Date. 


Bemarks. 


1863  (April  18) . 
1863  (April  27)  . 

1883  (April  20). 

1863  (Nov.  18).. 

1864  (Jan.  6)... 

1864  (Hay  11) . . 

1864  (May  25) . . 
1864  (June)  .... 

1864  (Sept.  30).. 

1864  (Nov.  29).. 

1865  (May  3) . . . 

1865  (May  15).. 

1866  (May  26) . . 

1866  (Sept.  29).. 

1866  (Nov.  7)... 
1866 

1866 

1867  (June  1)... 
1867  (Aug. 7)... 

1867  (Oct.  2).... 

1867 ."..... 

1867 

1867 

1868  (March  11) 

1868  (May  1)... 
1868  (May) 

1868  (Dec.  8) . . . 
1868 

1868 

1868 

^g^ 

1869*('ApriV25) '. 

1869  (June  20).. 

1869 

1869 

1869 

1869 

1870  "(June  18)]'. 

1870  (Oct. 28)... 
1870 

1871  (May  26).. 
1871  (May  26) . . 

1871  (July  19).. 
1871  (July  21) . . 

1871 

1871 

1871 


Acceptance  of  Congreamonal  grant  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Act  aividing  income  rejuultlngfrom  sale  of  public  lands  and  giving  one-third  to 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Act  to  incorporate  the  trustees  of  Massachusetts  A^icnltural  College. 

Corporation  organized  with  Grovemor  Andrew,  president;  A.  W.  I^ge,  vice 
president;  and  C.  L.  Flint,  secretary. 

First  annual  report  of  the  college  made  to  the  legislature,  signed  by  G.  Marston, 
W.  S.  Southworth,  and  C.  L.  Flint. 

Act  changing  name  of  cor^toration  to  *'The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, "  aUovring  sale  of  scnn,  and  granting  $10,000  to  defray  necessary  expensts. 

College  located  at  Amherst  W  trustees. 

Governor  Andrew  and  councU,  with  executive  committee  of  trustees,  namely, 
Messrs.  French,  Colt,  and  Davis,  visit  Amherst  to  examine  location. 

Governor  and  council  approve  location. 

Hon.  Henry  F.  French  elected  president. 

Act  authorising  the  town  of  Amherst  to  raise  $50,000. 

Act  granting  $10,000  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  college. 

Boara  of  agriculture  constituted  overseers  of  the  college;  authorize<l  to  locjite 
State  agricultural  cabinet  and  Ubrary,  and  to  hold  its  meeting  at  said  college ; 
and  president  of  college  constituted  a  member  ex  officio  of  said  board. 

Resignation  of  President  French. 

Hon.  Paul  A.  Chadboome  elected  president. > 

Hon.  Levi  Stockbridge  elected  farm  superintendent  and  instructor  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Dr.  Nathan  Durfee  and  Leohard  M.  and  Henry  F.  Hilh*  give  $20,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  plant  house  and  botanic  ganlen. 

Kesignation  of  President  Chadboume  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Col.  William  S.  Clark  elected  president:  Ebenezer  S.  Snell.  professor  of  mathe* 
matica;  and  Henry  H.  Goodell,  professor  of  modem  languages. 

First  claisa  admittea  to  the  college,  numbering  47  members  before  the  close  of 
the  term. 

South  dormitory,  laboratory,  and  south  boarding  house  completed ;  73  acres  of 
land  add^  to  the  college  farm,  and  Granite  quarry  in  Pelham  purchased. 

Washington  Irving  Literary  Society  funded. 

Gift  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  1,300  specimens  of  choice  plants  to  the  Dur- 
fee plant  house. 

Resolve  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  governor  to  issue  arms  and  equip- 
ments to  the  ooUege.  . 

Resolve  allowing  $90,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc. 

New  England  Agricultural  Society  holds  a  trial  of  plows  on  the  college  farm. 

Country  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultiuw  held  at  the  college. 

North  dormitory,  norih  boarding  house,  botanic  museum,  and  Durfee  plant 
house  completed. 

Charles  A  Goessmfuin  electe<l  professor  of  chemistry. 

Samuel  F.  Miller  elected  professor  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. 

College  Christian  Union  founded. 

Resoh'e  allowing  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc. 

The  second  national  exhibition  of  agricultural  machines,  instituted  by  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  college  for  4  days. 

Henrv  E.  Alvord,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  for  duty  at  the  college  as  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics. 

College  hall,  and  farmhouse  and  bams  built. 

Gift  of  $2,000  by  the  Hon.  Williun  Knowlton  for  the  purchase  of  the  herbarium 
collected  by  \V.  W.  Denslow. 

First  index  published. 

Resolve  allowing  $25,000  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

Death  of  Professor  Miller. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Parker  elected  professor  of  mental,  moral,  and  social  science, 
and  college  preacher. 

Act  to  amend  an  act  incorporating  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
authorizing  the  trustees  to  elect  tneir  own  suce4»ssor«. 

Resolve  allowing  $50,000  for  paj'meut  of  debts  and  for  current  expenses,  and 
adding  $141,535.35  to  the  perpetual  fund  of  the  college;  also  resolve  onlering 
10,000  extra  copies  of  the  college  report  to  be  printed. 

Graduation  of  the  first  clajts,  numbering  27. 

Winning  of  the  intercollegiate  regatta  by  the  Agricultural  College  crew  (time, 
16  minutes  464  seconds). 

Selim  H.  Peaboay  electa^  professor  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. 

Henry  J.  Cl«>k  elected  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  veterinary  science. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  Robinson  of  $2,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarsliip. 


*Prof.  Paul  A.  Chadboume  was  ek^tcd  president  Novcmlwr  7,  1866,  but  by  reason  of  ill  health  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  June  following.  The  course  of  study  which  ho  marknl  out  has  been  substantially 
followed  ever  since.  Professor  (Jhadboume  was  a  wonderful  man,  us  versaitile  jw  any  one  we  can  name ; 
a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  scientist,  a  (.'hristian  minister,  and  a  tearlier,  lie  {tosHcssed  qualities  which 
are  rarely  combined  in  one  man :  the  shrewdness  and  economics  of  a  Yankt^e.  pnictical  familiarity  with 
details,  decision  of  character,  groat  a<lministrative  power,  the  faculty  of  separating  what  is  practical 
ftxmi  wliat  is  merely  theoretical,  great  activity  and  energy,  united  with  method  and  system.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  mm  of  all  others  for  the  college  during  its  formative  pcriod.--HoD.  C  G.  Pavi^,  historic^ 
fKldress. 
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D»t«. 


Hemarka. 


1872. 
1872. 


1873  (July  1) . 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1874  (June  5). 

1874 

1874 

1874 


1874. 
1875. 


1875. 


1875 

1876  (April  20)  . 
1876  (April  28)  . 

1876  (May  20) . . 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1877  (May  16) . . 


1877. 
1877. 

1878. 
1878- 

1878. 
1878. 


1879  (April  24). 


1879  (May  1).. 
1879  (June  12). 


1879 

1879 

1879 

1880  (March  24) . 

1880  (April) 

1881  (Aug.  25)  . . 
1881 


1881. 


1882  (Jan.  12)  . . 
1882  (January). 
1882  (May  12)  . . 
1882  (May  12) . . 

1882 

1882 


1883  (Jan.  5)  . . 
1883  (Feb.  23). 
1883  (Feb.  27) . 
1883  (June  2).. 

1883  (July  5).. 

1883 

1883 

1883 


1884  (May  8). 


1884. 
1884. 


1884 

1885  (Feb.  4).., 
1885  (Jnne  11)  . 

1885  (Juuo  11) 

1885  (Juno  19) . 


Levi  Htockbridge  elected  fall  profeaaor  of  agriculture. 

Abner  H.  Merrill,  U.  8.  Army,  detailed  aa  profbaaor  of  military  acimoe  aad 
I      tactica. 

.   Death  of  Profemior  Clark. 

.    Xoab  Oeaiiy  elected  profeeaor  of  veterinary  science. 
.1  Pamaworih  rhetorical  prises  given  bv  laaac  D.  Famaworth,  eaq. 
.    (}rinne11  agricultural  prised  fminded  by  Hon.  William  Clallin. 
.    Pt^body  entomologicja  prise  criven  by  Prof.  Srlim  H.  Peabody. 
.    Hills  botanical  prisen  entaUisned. 
.    R«>«olve  allowing  $18,000  in  aid  of  the  college. 
.    Rcnignation  of  Profenfior  Peabody. 

.    Samuel  T.  Maynard  elected  gardener  and  aMdatant  profemor  of  borticaltare. 
.1  William  B.  Oravea  elected  profeaaor  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  civil  evgi- 
I      neering. 

. ,  Organization  of  the  "Associate  Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Agriraltura]  Col- 
I      lege." 
Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  represent  the  agricultural  departmrst 

of  Boston  l^niversity. 
CbarltMi  A.  L.  Totten,  iT.  S.  Army,  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science  and 

tactics. 
(Jift  by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plaata. 
Death  of  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  treasurer  and  benefactor  of  the  college. 
.    R^'solve  allowing  $5,000  for  current  expenses. 

.    President  Clark  starts  for  Japan  to  organise  an  agricultural  college,  leavoig 
I      Professor  Stockbridge  in  charge. 
.    Resignation  of  Professor  Creasy. 
.  ^  Military  diploma,  first  issued  by  Lieutenant  Totten. 
.[  Military  prise  first  given  by  Lieutenant  Totten. 

.<  Resolve,  allowing  $5,000  for  current  expenses,  one-half  for  payment  of  maitnal 
I      labor  by  the  students. 
.    President  Clark  returns  (Vom  JapAn- 
.    New  greenhouse  built  by  Hon.  William  Knowlton. 
One  hundred  and  fiAy  f^  scholarships  otfered  bv  the  trustees. 
Benuest  of  $1,000  by  Whiting  Street,  esq.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  scboUi- 

(fift  of  $1,000  by  Prof.  Levi  Stockbridee  for  experimental  purposes. 

Charles  Morrisj  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  for  duty  as  professor  or  military  acience 
and  tactics. 

Act  granting  $32,000  to  nay  the  indebtedness  of  the  college,  and  making  the 
trustees  personally  liable  for  any  debt  hereafter  incurred  In  exoeaa  of  the  in- 
come of  the  college. 

Resignation  of  President  Clark. 

Owing  to  diminished  income  trustees  sell  at  public  auction  all  the  blooded  stack 
belongingto  the  college,  except  the  Ayrshire  herd. 

Charles  L.  Flint  electedpresidont. 

Resignation  of  Professor  Parker. 

Samuel  T.  Mavnard  elected  full  professor  of  botany  and  horticnltore. 

R«y»ignation  of  President  Flint. 

Levi  Stockbridee  elected  pnesidait. 

Resignation  of  Professor  Graves. 

Charles  L.  Harrington  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  physica,  and  civil 
engineering. 

Victor  H.  Bridgman,  U.  S.  Army  detailed  for  duty  as  profeeaor  of  military 
science  and  tactics. 

Resignation  of  President  Stockbridge,  to  take  effect  March  18. 

Hon.  Paul  A.  Chad  bourne  elected  president. 

Resolve  allowing  $9,000  for  the  erection  of  a  drill  hall,  and  for  repairs. 

Act  establishing  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Resignation  of  Professor  Harrington.     , 

Austin  B.  Basaett  elected  professor  of  mathematica,  physics,  and  civil  engi- 
neering. 

Durfoe  plant  house  destroyed  by  fire. 

Death  of  President  Chadbounio. 

Professor  (voodell  acting  president  till  September  1883.  - 

Resolve  allowing  $10,000  annually  for  four  years,  and  establishing  80  free  ached- 
arshins. 

James  C.  Greenough  elected  president. 

Manly  Miles  elected  professor  of  agriculture. 

Completion  of  drill  hall. 

Gift  by  Leander  Wetherell,  esq.,  of  Boston,  of  1,410  bound  volumes  to  tiie  li* 
brarj*. 

Resolve  allowing  $36,000  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  and  libraix  building,  for 
the  completion  of  president's  house,  and  for  repair  of  north  c^ege;  awrf  *|fn 
limiting  term  of  oince  of  trustees. 

Resignation  of  Professor  Bassett. 

Clarence  D.  Warner  elected  professor  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  cItII  en- 
gineering. 

Horace  E.  stockbridge  elected  associate  professor  of  chemistry. 

South  dormitory  destroyed  by  fire. 

Resolve  allowing  $45,000  for  rebuilding  south  dormitory,  erecting  a  tower  on 
the  chapel  building,  and  purchasing  scientific  apparatus. 

Resolve  allowing  $6,000  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  for  the  Massachosetts 
experiment  station. 

Act  making  the  annual  report  of  the  college  and  the  annual  report  of  tlie  ex- 
periment station  public  documents. 
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Bate. 


RemarlcB. 


1885  (Nov.  29). 

1885 

1885 

1885 

Igi^ 

1886ailarch  9) 

1886  (April  16) 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 


Death  of  ex-President  French. 

Resignation  of  Prof.  H.  £.  Stockbridge. 

Charief}  Wellington  elected  aaaociate  professor  of  chemistrj. 

Georfi:e  E.  Sage,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  for  duty  sl»  professor  of  military  scienoe 
and  tactics. 

President's  house  completed. 

Death  of  ex  President  Clark. 

Resolve  making  perjietual  the  allowance  of  $10,000  annually,  grante<l  July  5, 
1883. 

Completion  of  south  dormitory,  chapel  and  library  building,  and  laboratory  of 
Massachusetts  experiment  station. 

Henry  James  Clark  natural  history  prize  given. 

Resolve  allowing  $7,500  for  repairs  and  ncMs  of  the  college. 

Gift  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  several  hundred  volumcj*  to  tbe  college  li- 
brary-. 


At  the  period  of  the  college  commencement  in  June,  1886,  Henry  H. 
Goodell,  who  had  been  a  professor  in  the  college  since  the  summer  of 
1867,  and  prior  to  the  admission  of  its  first  class,  and  who  had  also  held 
rarious  other  positions  of  all  grades  up  to  that  of  acting  president,  was 
elected  president  of  the  college,  and  is  holding  the  position  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  and  gratification  of  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  community. 

The  following  list  of  the  graduates  and  nongraduates,  and  their  oc- 
cupations, was  prepared  in  1887 : 


Living. 

Dead. 

Total. 

Living. 

Dead. 

Total. 

Bachelors  of  science . .         260 

8 

268 

Nongraduates 

372 

34 

406 

DEGREES. 


M.D 

Jur.D 

LL.B 

D.V.S 

B.  Sc-  (Boston Univer- 
sity)  

B.  Sc.  (elsewhere) 


Alumni. 


14 


127 
1 


Nongrad- 


Total. 


25  J  V.S... 
1  V  Ph.  D. . 

8 ;;  B.D... 

6     D.D.S. 
Ii  B.A... 
C.E  ... 
E.M... 


127 
6 


OCCITPATIONS. 


Alumni. 


Nongrad- 
uates. 


Total. 


Ordained  clergjrmon  . . 

Physicians 

Yeterinarv  surgeons. . 

Jonmalisu 

Chemists 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Army 

Hisoellaneoas 


4 

1 

6 

11 

u 

22 

6 

1 

7 

8 

8 

11 

17 

4 

21 

84 

105 

189 

1 

2 

3 

10 

37 

47 

Lawyers 

Dentists 

Teachers 

Engineers 

Arcnitects 

Business  pursuits  . 

Navy 

Unknown 


155 

1 
25 


16 

2 

27 

27 

1 

225 

1 


The  past  3  years  have  been  marked  by  the  exceptional  prosperity  of 
the  college. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction,  experiment  was  made  in  1887  of  inviting 
gentlemen  not  connected  with  the  college  to  lecture  on  special  topics  to 
those  pupils  fitted  by  previous  study  to  profitably  listen  to  them,  the 
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lecture  being  foUowed  by  a  general  discussion  in  which  the  students 
themselves  participated.  The  gjreater  part  of  these  lectures  have  been 
delivered  before  the  senior  and  junior  ('lasses,  while  a  few  have  been 
open  to  the  whole  college.  The  value  of  this  instruction  has  been  verj' 
apparent.  Though  the  material  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  ordinary 
instruction,  yet  the  presentation  of  it  in  a  difterent  light  by  different 
individuals — by  men  who  had  made  it  a  carefiil  study — ^renewed  the  inter- 
est of  the  student  and  awakened  inquiry. 

CnEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Of  the  work  performed  at  the  college,  that  portion  is  allotted  to  the 
chemical  department  which  is  primarily  designated  "Agricultural  Chem- 
istry." This  in  its  narrower  signification  embraces  the  study  of  only  a 
few  of  the  elements  of  matter,  such  as  experience  has  sho\^Ti  to  be  indis- 
l)en8able  to  the  development  of  li>ing  forms,  Avhether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal. The  study  of  these  includes  a  review  of  what  is  known  as  to  their 
occurrence  in  the  original  Ciirth's  cnist  and  the  surroun<ling  atmosphere; 
their  existence- in  the  soil,  formed  chiefly  from  the  bresikiug  <lown  of 
rocks;  their  functions  in  plant  and  animal  organisms,  and  finally  their 
return  to  inorganic  nature. 

This  involves  a  discussion  of  the  cheapest  methods  of  providing  those 
elements  and  their  comp<mnds  for  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  chemistry  of  the  economical  production  of  crops 
and  herds.  • 

The  study  of  chemistry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  doe>s  not,  of 
necessity,  imply  a  presentation  of  the  s(*iencc  in  a  general  way.  It  wouhl, 
however,  be  almost  entirely  useless  to  give  such  instruction  to  pers<ins 
having  had  no  previous  chemical  <liscipline.  As,  therefore,  our  students 
come  to  the  college  before  taking  this  general  study,  a  course  in  the 
underlying  physical  and  chemical  laws  is  first  taken  up.  After  this  ftil- 
lows  study  in  the  chemistry  of  common  life,  and  then  the  special  coiirj^, 
as  above  indicated. 

Changes  in  two  directions  were  inaugurated  in  this  department  during 
1888.  The  one  pertained  to  the  sequence  of  chemical  studies  with  refer- 
ence to  those  of  other  departments;  the  second  consistecl  in  the  exten- 
sive improvement  of  teaching  appliances. 

The  re\ised  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  advanced 
the  commencement  of  the  course  in  chemistry  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  to  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  Thus  the  course  now 
extends  over  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  senior  years,  instead  of  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years,  a^  before. 

MILITARY  DEPART3IENT. 

This  is  rightly  consideretl  one  of  the  most  im])ort^ant  departments  of 
the  college.  The  cadet>^  represent  all  classes  of  the  comnuinity,  and  are 
not,  as  many  believe,  drawn  entirely  from  the  fanning  class.  Their  agei?^ 
vary  between  15  and  24,  and  they  differ  as  much  in  stature  as  they  do 
ia  age.    Emh  cwiet  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  a  uuilgrm  us  woij 
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after  entering  as  possible,  as  the  preliminary  exercises  are  taught  much 
more  rapidly  and  with  greater  comfort  to  the  freshmen  in  uniform  than 
in  citizen's  dress.  The  drill  of  the  freshman  class  for  the  first  2  months 
of  the  course  is  confined  to  the  setting-up  drill,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
correcting  any  physical  defects  that  may  detract  from  the  api>earance 
or  in  any  way  retard  the  growth  or  development  of  the  student  In  no 
case  is  a  musket  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student  until  he  has  been  taught 
thoroughly  how  to  carry  himself  and  present  that  appearance  that  marks 
the  well  set-up  man.  As  soon  as  arms  are  issued  to  the  recruits  they 
are  taught  in  squads  of  four  men  each  how  to  handle  the  piece,  great 
care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  person  is  not  deranged  or  the  correct 
soldierly  bearing  disturbed.  As  soon  as  the  cadet  becomes  familiar  with 
the  piece  the  marching  drill  follows.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  stand- 
ing gun  drill  is  taken  up,  which  is  specially  imi>ortant  as  an  aid  to  bring- 
ing the  physical  system  of  the  student  to  the  fullest  development. 

Target  practice  which  was  heretofore  voluntary,  and  took  place  after 
the  Saturday  morning  inspection,  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  drill, 
and  the  junior  class  is  detailed  for  that  work,  and  required  to  8i)end 
that  hour  at  the  target.  The  importance  of  this  exercise  can  not  be 
overestimated.  It  educates  the  eye,  steadies  the  muscles,  and  gives 
that  perfect  reliance  on  the  rifle  that  made  the  sharpshooters  so  impor- 
tant during  the  last  war.  In  fact  every  army  in  the  world  is  devoting 
a  large  part  of  its  time  to  t^^rget  practice,  and  the  general  and  State 
governments  encourage  the  militia  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  most 
important  part  of  a  soldier's  education.  On  the  skirmish  line,  which 
closely  resembles  the  line  of  battle  of  the  future,  the  cadet  is  taught  to 
believe  that  to  individual  effort  and  self-reliance  is  to  be  attributed  the 
success  of  his  party,  and  this  feeling  of  independence  and  reliance  on 
the  arm  he  has  in  his  hands  is  fostered  throughout  his  military  training. 
Every  graduate  is  fitted  to  take  the  position  of  an  officer  in  any  State 
military  organization,  and  fill  the  position  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  State.  In  order  that  they  may  have  that  practice  that  is  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  these  positions,  the  seniors  are  required  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  at  all  times  to  take  command  of  the  companies  or 
battalion,  and  drill  in  any  of  the  prescribed  exercises.  In  fact,  every 
drill  that  takes  place  is  commanded  by  a  cadet,  and  when  they  leave 
the  college  they  are  trained  officers,  whose  knowledge  will  be  invalua- 
ble in  time  of  need. 

The  instructor  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  idea  that  the  cadets  are 
fitting  themselves  as  teachers,  and  they  must  not  only  know  the  tactics 
but  be  able  to  teach  them  to  others.  There  is  in  this  department  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  course  of  instruction. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

February  25, 1887,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  under  which  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
was  established. 
217 24 
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At  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  held  at 
the  office  of  the  secretJiry  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  Boston,  March  2, 
1888,  it  was  voted  to^stablish  this  department,  to  be  styled  "The  Ex- 
periment Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,''*  and 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  committee  on  farm  and  horticultural  de- 
partments, together  with  such  other  trustees  as  were  members  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  State  exi>eriment  station,  was  apx)ointed  with 
fiiU  executive  powers. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  equipment  and  fsacilities  of  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  enabled  it  to  make,  more  economically 
and  effectively,  such  chemical  investigations  as  might  from  time  to  time 
arise,  than  could  be  done  at  the  college,  without  a  large  outlay  for  ap- 
paratus and  other  necessary  appliances,  the  committee  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  experiment  .station,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  $5,000  annually,  to  perform  the  chemical 
work  demanded;  the  results  of  all  investigations,  paid  for  by  any  sur- 
plus of  money  not  required  for  chemical  purposes,  to  be  published  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  Hatch  experiment  station,  as  also  in  those  of  the  State, 
if  desired. 

The  other  departments  of  the  college  are  agricultural,  botanical,  natu- 
ral history,  and  mathematical. 

FACULTY,   TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION,   COURSE  OF  STUDY,  DEaBEES,  AND 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  12  members,  of  which  Prof.  Henry 
H.  Goodell,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  is  president. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examined,  or^y 
and  in  writing,  upon  the  foUowing  subjects:  English  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  the  metric  system,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  as  above,  and  also  in 
the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  they  may  desire  admission. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  college  until  he  is  15  years  of  age. 
Every  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  good  character 
from  his  late  pastor  or  teacher.  Candidates  are  requested  to  furnish 
the  examining  committee  with  their  standing  in  the  schools  they  have 
last  attended.  The  previous  rank  of  the  candidate  will  be  considered 
in  admitting  him.  The  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at 
the  Botanic  Museum,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Thursday,  June  20,  and  on 
Tuesday,  September  3;  but  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted 
at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

The  annual  expense  for  each  student  is  estimated  at  from  $224.15  to 
$373.55. 


'This  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  "Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,"  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  State  agrieiil- 
tural  station  already  located  on  the  coUego  grounds.  ^ 
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Those  who  complete  the  course  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science,  the  diploma  being  signed  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

Kegular  students  of  the  college  may  also,  on'  application,  become 
members  of  Boston  University,  and  ui>on  graduation  receive  its  diidoma 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  college,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  it^  alumni. 

The  scholarships  established  by  private  individuals  are  the— 

Mary  Kobiimon  ftmd  of  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Robinson  of  Medfield. 
Whitinf!^  Street  fond  of  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  Whiting  Street,  esq.,  of  Northampton. 
Henry  Gassett  fund  of  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  Henry  Gassett,  esq.,  of  North  AVey- 
mouth. 

The  income  of  the  above  funds  is  assigned  by  the  fiaculty  to  worthy 
students  requiring  aid. 

The  trustees  voted  in  January,  1878,  to  establish  one  free  scholarship 
for  each  of  the  Congressional  districts  of  the  State.  Applications  for 
such  scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Representative  from  the  dis- 
trit*t  to  which  the  applicant  belongs.  The  selection  for  these  scholar- 
ships will  be  determined  as  each  member  of  Congress  may  prefer;  but, 
where  several  appUcations  are  sent  in  from  the  same  district,  a  comi>eti- 
tive  examination  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  Applicants  sliould  be 
good  scholars,  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  should  enter  college  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  through  the  course,  and  then  engaging  in 
some  pursuit  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  legislature  of  1883  passed  the  following  resolve  in  favor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College: 

Beaolvedf  That  there  shall  be  paid  annually,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  from  the  treae- 
ury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricnltural  Col- 
lege, the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  enable  the  trustees  of  said  college  to  provide  for  the 
students  of  said  institution  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  required  by  its 
charter  and  the  law  of  the  United  States  relating  thereto. 

Resolved  J  That  annually,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  80  free  scholarships  be  and  hereby 
are  established  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  same  to  be  given  by 
appointment  to  persons  in  this  Commonwealth,  after  a  competitive  examination, 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  president  of  the  college,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
senator  then  in  office  from  each  district  shall  designate;  and  the  said  scholarships 
shall  be  assigned  equally  to  each  senatorial  district.  But,  if  there  shall  be  less  than 
two  successful  applicants  for  scholarships  from  any  senatorial  district,  such  scholar- 
ships may  bo  distributed  by  the  president  of  the  college  equally  among  the  other 
districts,  as  nearly  as  possible;  but  no  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  scholarship 
unless  he  shall  pass  an  examination  in  accordance  with  the  rules  to  be  established  as 
hereinbefore  provided. 

^he  legislature  of  1886  passed  the  following  resolve,  making  x>er- 
petual  the  scholarships  esta,blished : 

Resolvedf  That  annually  the  scholarships  established  by  chapter  46  of  the  resolves 
of  the  year  1883  be  given  and  continued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
chapter. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolves,  any  one  desiring  admission  to  the 
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college  can  apply  to  the  senator  of  his  district  for  a  scholarship.    Blank 
forms  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the  president. 

In  1888  there  were  awarded  6  classes  of  prizes  with  12  recipients,  for 
excellence  in  various  branches  of  study. 

LIBRARY. 

This  now  numbers  10,000  volumes,  having  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  gift  or  purchase  of  840  volumes.  It  is  placed  in  the  lower 
hall  of  the  new  chapel-library  building,  and  is  made  available  to  the 
general  student  for  reference  or  investigation.  It  is  especially  valuable 
as  a  library  of  reference,  and  no  pains  wiU  be  spared  to  make  it  com- 
plete in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  botany,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  It  is  oi)en  a  portion  of  each  day  for  consultation, 
and  an  hour  every  evening  for  the  drawing  of  books. 

FINANCES. 

Summary  statement  of  the  treasurer' a  report  for  the  year  ending  1888, 
Assets: 

Total  value  real  estate,  per  inventory $233, 840. 00 

Total  value  personal  property,  per  inventory 36, 902. 28 

Total  cash  on  hand  and  bills  receivable,  per  inventory . .        5, 623. 29 

$276, 365. 57 

Liabilities : 

Bills  payable,  as  per  inventory 341. 68 

276,023.89 

FUNDS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  COLLEOE. 

Technical  educational  fund.  United  States  grant,  amount 

of $219,000.00 

Technical  Educational  Fund,  State  Grant 141, 575. 35 

These  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer.  By  law  two-thirds 
of  the  income  is  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  one-third  to  the 
Institute  of  Technology.    Amount  received  1888 $11, 442. 00 

The  total  income  in  1888  amounted  to  $22,373.54. 

The  group  of  buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  are  on  a  healthful  site,  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  New  England.  The  large  farm  of  383  acres,  with  its  varied 
surface  and  native  forests,  gives  the  student  the  freedom  and  the  quiet 
of  a  country  home. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
BOSTON  COLLEGE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  E.  Muixan,  S.  J. 

Boston  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  incorporated  March  25, 1863.  Its  schools  were  first  oi>ened 
September  5, 1864.  Though  power  had  been  granted  to  its  directors  to 
confer  the  usual  degrees,  except  medical,  there  were  no  graduates  until 
1877.  Beginning  with  but  25  students  and  steadily  increasing  year  by 
year,  it  now  numbers  some  300  pupils.  The  original  college  building 
being  found  too  small  for  the  increasing  numbers,  was  removed  to 
James  street  and  much  enlarged  in  1873.  The  year  1879  saw  the 
oi>ening  of  the  English  course,  in  which  the  usual  studies  are  pursued, 
except  the  classical  languages.  Accommodations  agsun  becoming  defi- 
cient, owing  to  the  still  growing  body  of  students,  it  was  determined  to 
add  to  the  buildings  of  1873  others  quite  as  large  as  those.  This  addi- 
tion was  begun  in  1889. 

The  coUege  is  not  endowed,  but  depends  for  its  revenue  on  the  tuition 
money  of  the  pupils  and  such  other  aid  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
forthcoming. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  the  Boston  College  Catalogue  of  1888-89: 

Schools  were  opened  September  5, 1864.  The  coUege  is  intended  for  day  scholars 
only. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  ''no  student  of  said  college  shaU  be  refused 
a<lmi88ion  to,  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  of  said  college,  on 
account  of  the  religious  opinions  he  may  entertain."  Students  who  are  not  Catholics 
will  not  be  required  to  participate  in  any  distinctively  Catholic  exercise,  nor  wiU 
any  undue  influence  be  exerted  to  induce  a  change  of  religious  belief.  But  though  no 
difference  of  creed  will  be  a  bar  to  admission,  evidence  wiU  be  demanded  of  the  can- 
didate to  prove  a  good  moral  character. 

To  the  original  classical  course  was  added,  September,  1879,  at  the  sx>ecial  instance 
of  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  a  department  in  which  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  superseded  by  exclusive  application  to  English,  the  modem  languages, 
and  the  sciences.  This  course  is  intended  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  thorongh 
English  education  to  that  class  of  our  youth  who,  not  intending  to  follow  the  pro- 
fessions, stand  in  no  special  need  of  classical  training;  but  for  whom  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  be  well  grounded  in  their  faith,  and  spend,  a  few  years  at  leasts 
under  healthy  religious  influences. 

For  entrance  into  the  classical  department,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  will  suffice;  for  entrance  into  the  English 
department,  a  complete  knowledge  of  these  two  branches  will  be  exacted. 
374 
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On  admission  the  pnpil  is  examined  to  determine  what  classes  he  should  enter; 
and  no  student  shall  be  promoted  from  any  class  till  his  progress  justifies  advance- 
ment. To  prevent  exclnsive  devotion  to  one  pursuit,  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
for  culpable  failure  in  one  branch,  to  refuse  promotion  in  all  the  rest.  Nevertheless, 
on  account  of  age  or  peeuliar  circumstances,  exemption  from  certain  studies  is 
sometimes  conceded,  in  which  case  the  scholar  is  placed  *^  out  of  course,"  and  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  candidate  for  honors  or  for  graduation. 

The  terms  are  $30  per  session  of  5  months,  payable  in  advance ;  besides  the  fee  of 
$10  for  the  diploma,  there  will  be  no  further  charge.  All  bills  must  be  settled  before 
graduation. 

The  first  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  September;  the  second,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  February ;  but  students  are  not  precluded  from  entering  at  other  times. 
The  following  are  the  ordinary  holidays : 
-^Every  Saturday ; 
The  days  of  a  session  remaining  after  the  close  of  an  exiunination ; 
All  the  holy  days  of  obligation ; 
Prom  the  23d  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January; 
From  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week  to  Wednesday  in  Easter  Week ; 
The  Feasts  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Aloysius; 
Fast  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Decoration  Day. 
Attendance  will  be  required  for  a  short  time  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of 
the  mouth,  not  for  class  recitations,  but  for  certain  religious  or  literary  exercises. 

The  hours  for  school  are  from  8 :  30  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  with  short  recesses  at  convenient 
intervals.  Special  arrangements  will  be  necessary,  in  each  individual  case,  to  excuse 
later  arrival.  During  the  progress  of  the  examinations  the  time  for  closing  will  be 
somewhat  anticipated. 

The  first. half  hour  of  each  day  is  occupied  in  attendance  at  mass.  One  hour  a 
day  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  mathematics;  2  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  principal  class  of  Latin, 
Greek,  or  English. 

For  each  memory  lesson,  according  to  its  excellence,  the  scholar  receives  a  mark, 
grading  from  10  down;  for  translation,  from  20,  and  for  themes  or  compositions, 
from  30,  as  the  labor  of  preparation  of  these  various  exercises  and  their  relative 
importance  are  considered  to  be  to  each  other  as  1,  2,  and  3.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  public  proclamation  is  made  of  the  average  of  all  marks,  in  the  separate 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  The  average  of  these 
monthly  averages  is  what  is  termed  the  average  of  monthly  results;  at  the  middle 
examination  averages  are  given  in  like  manner  for  the  various  branches,  and  a  com- 
mon-examination average  struck.  To  obtain  the  term  average,  that  of  the  monthly 
results  and  of  the  examination  are  added,  and  their  sum  divided  by  2.  In  the  second 
term  or  session  the  same  method  is  followed,  and  the  year's  results  are  seen  in  the 
average  resulting  from  the  combination  of  those  of  the  two  terms.  According  to 
this  average  of  results  for  the  year,  commencement  honors,  grade,  and  promotions 
are  determined. 

The  moral  and  religions  part  of  education  is  considered  to  be  incomparably  the 
most  important.  Catholic  students,  if  not  excused  for  good  reasons,  are  required  to 
be  present  at  mass  every  day,  to  recite  the  daily  catechetical  lesson,  to  attend  the 
weekly  lecture  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  to  make  the  annual  retreat,  to  present 
themselves  to  their  confessor  every  month,  and,  if  they  have  not  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  confirmation,  or  holy  eucharist,  to  prepare  for  their  reception. 

The  candidate  for  admission  should  be  acquainted  with,  and  prepared  to  observe, 
the  following  rules : 

On  arriving  at  the  college  the  students  will  repair  immediately  to  the  cloakroom, 
where  they  will  deposit  their  books,  overcoats,  etc.;  thence  they  will  proceed 
directly  to  the  gymnasium,  where  they  will  remain  till  time  for  mass. 
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Those  who  are  not  required  to  be  present  at  mass,  if  they  arrive  daring  mass,  will 

remain  in  the  gymnasium. 
No  class  is  to  leave  the  gymnasium  for  the  schoolroom  unle^  accompanied  by  the 

teacher. 
When  anyone  obtains  permission  to  leave  the  classroom  ho  is  to  return  witiiout 

unnecessary  delay. 
The  places  for  recreation  are  the  gymnasium  and  the  court.    All  ih%  rest  of  the 

premises  will  be  considered  as  "out  of  boumls." 
Playing  ball,  snowballing,  pitching,  and  all  games  that  endanger  windows  are  pro- 
hibited. 
Whoever  damages  the  college  property  must  make  compensation. 
No  boisterous  conduct  is  allowed  in  the  corridors  or  classrooms  at  any  time.    Even 

in  the  gymnasium,  and  during  recitation,  the  behavior  should  be  decorous. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited.  ^ 

In  fine,  any  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman  will  be  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  the  college  rules. 

Religious  motives  being  habitually  appealed  to,  little  need  has  been  experienced 
of  frequent  or  severe  punishment. 

Flagrant  offenses,  such  as  are  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  ^he  college,  or  art 
obstructive  of  the  good  of  other  pupils,  are  grounds  for  expulsion. 

For  faults  of  ordinary  occurrence,  such  as  tardy  arrival,  failure  in  recitations,  or 
minor  instances  of  misconduct,  detention  after  school,  or  the  task  of  copying  or  com- 
mitting to  memory  some  lines  of  an  author,  is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  penalty. 
The  efforts  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  cooperation  of 
parents  can  be  secured. 

Parents  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  insist  upon  daily  study  at  home,  for 
2  or  3  hours  at  least;  to  notify  the  prefect  speedily  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
sons;  of  necessary  detention  from  or  tardy  arrival  at  school;  of  failure  to  receiTe 
the  monthly  report;  to  attend  to  notifications,  always  sent  by  the  prefect  the  second 
day  of  an  unexplained  absence,  or  for  lessons  signally  bad  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time;  and  not  to  pass  over  without  inquiry  averages  of  lessons  falling  b^ 
low  75. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

CLASS  OP  R  UDIMENTS. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 

i^ji^ZiaA.^-Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitcheirs  Geography   and  Ath^ 
Kemey's  Scripture  History,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin, — Yenni's  Grammar. 
Second  class  of  arithmetic. — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

English,^-Csitec\nBmf  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Atlas, 
ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — ^Viri  Roma),  Yenni's  Grammar. 
Oreek. — Yenni's  Grammar. 
First  class  of  arithmetic. — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. 

THIRD  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

EnglisK-^^e  Harbe's  Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  C^eograpbj 
and  Atlas  completed,  ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
I,a«ti.— Yenni's  Grammar, Exercises,  Nepos's  Lives,  Fables  of  Ph»<lrua. 
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Oreek. — Yennrs  Qrammar,  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Fourth  oUm8  of  French, — Otto's  Grammar,  De  Fivas's  Reader. 

Second  class  of  algebra, — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Third  Year. 

SECOND  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English. — Be  Harbe's  Catechism,  modern  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Latin,  Cwsar^s  Commentaries, 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Xenophou's  Cyropiedia. 
Third  class  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Reader. 
First  class  of  algebra. — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Fourth  Year. 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English, — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  modern  history,  compositions,  declamation. 

/^<iii.— Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Latin,  prosody,  Sallnst,  Vir- 
gil's iEnoid. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Herodotus,  Homer's 
niad. 

Second  class  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Reader. 

Third  class  of  mathematics, — Loomis's  Geometry. 

Fifth  Year. 

CLASS  OF  HUMANITIES. 

English, — Modem  history;  compositions,  especially  poetical;  declamation. 

Latin. — Prosody ;  precepts  of  rhetoric ;  translations  and  composition,  especially  po- 
etical; Livy,  Cicero's  Orations,  Horace. 

Greek, — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenea's  Olyn- 
thiacs,  Homer's  Iliad. 

First  class  0/ J^Vencfc.— Ahn's  Course. 

Second  class  of  mathematics, — Loomis's  Trigonometry,  Loomis's  Analytical  Geome- 
try. 

Sixth  Year. 

CLASS  OF  RHETORIC. 

English, — Compositions,  especially  oratorical ;  declamation ;  precepts  of  rhetoric. 

Latin. — Precepts  of  rhetoric;  translations  and  compositions,  especially  oratorical; 
Tacitus's  Agricola,  or  Germania;  Horace,  completed;  Juvenal. 

Grce*.— Written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Sophocles's 
CEdipus  the  King,  or  Antigone. 

German. — Ahn's  Course. 

First  cltiss  of  mathematics.— 'hoomiH^H  Analytical  Geometry  completed,  Loomis's 
Calculus. 

Se\'enth  Year. 

CLASS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Class  of  mental  philosophy. —Rnaso^n  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Liberatore's  Ethics, 
lectures  and  disputations. 

Class  of  natural  philosophy.— GoqoVb  Physics,  Peck's  Mechanics  and  Cognate 
.Sciences.  « 

Class  of  chemistry, — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  lectures  and  experiments, 
when,  on  the  meritorious  student,  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of  a.  b. 

For  the  further  degree  of  a.  m.  it  will  be  required  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
continued  his  studies  in  college  1  year,  or  studied  or  practiced  a  learned  profession 
for  2  years. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

Fir$t  year. — Catechism^  grammar  reviewed,  history,  composition,  bookkeeping, 
arithmetic  reviewed,  algebra,  declamation. 

Second  year, — Catechism,  history,  cottiposition,  rhetoric,  declamation,  book- 
keeping, geometry,  French. 

Third  year. — Catechism,  history,  composition,  rhetoric,  declamation,  trigonome- 
try, analytical  geometry,  German. 

Fourth  year. — Composition,  declamation,  logic^  metaphysics,  ethics,  physics,  cal- 
culus, chemistry, 
when  will  be  conferred  the  degrees  of  B.  8. 

In  1889  there  were  in  the  faculty  of  the  college  16  officers  and  teachers. 
At  the  twenty-fifth  annual  commencement,  June  17,  1889,  18  candi- 
dates received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  1  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  During  commencement  week  the  play  of  Hamlet 
was  given  by  the  students  of  the  college,  and  a  "Scientific  Exhibition'' 
by  the  graduating  class.  Six  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  thesis 
in  Christian  doctrine,  for  English  composition,  declamation,  and  read- 
ing. Medals,  premiums,  and  honorable  mention  were  awarded  to  24 
classes  in  the  different  branches  of  study. 

Among  the  societies  of  the  students  are  the  "Sodality  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,"  the  "  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels,". "  St.  Cecilia  Choir," 
and  "The  Debating  Society." 


The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  Catholic  institntion  of  high  grade,  locatod  at 
Worcester,  was  incoq>orated  in  1865,  and  has  a  corps  of  15  instructors.  Ite  President 
was  invited  to  furnish  its  history  for  this  report,  hut  did  not  respond. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  FOUNDEB. 

Clark  University  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  a  native  of  Wor- 
cester County,  Massachusetts.    It  was — 

not  the  outcome  of  a  freak  of  impulse,  or  of  a  snclden  wave  of  generoRity,  or  of 
the  natural  desire  to  perpetuate  in  a  worthy  way  one's  ancestral  name.  To  compre- 
liend  the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  we  must  go  back  along  the  track  of  Mr.  Chirk's 
personal  history  20  years  at  least.  For  as  long  ago  as  that,  the  idea  came  home  with 
force  to  his  mind  that  all  civilized  communities  are  in  the  hands  of  experts;  that 
the  man  who  has  special  and  extensive  knowledge  on  any  given  subject  is  the  man 
whose  verdict  decides  important  points  at  issue  and  sways  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Looking  around  at  the  facilities  obtainable  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution 
of  original  research,  he  was  struck  with  the  meager ness  and  the  inadequacy.  Coi- 
leges  and  professional  schools  we  have  in  abundance,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
one  grand  inclusive  institution,  unsaddled  by  an  academic  department,  where  students 

might  pursue  as  far  as  possible  their  investigations  of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 

#  «  «  «  «»»  * 

Mr.  Clark  went  abroad  and  spent  8  years  visiting  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  He  studied  into  their  history  and  observed  their 
present  working.  He  sought  out  the  ancient  shrines  of  scholarship,  and  informed 
himself  respecting  the  very  beginnings  of  educational  movements.  Indeed  he  had  pre- 
pared in  manuscript  for  his  own  use  accounts  of  the  various  methods  of  instructing 
and  educating  the  human  mind  in  vogue  from  the  time  when  learning  began  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  world.  Thus  the  ideas  respecting  education  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  prolific  mind  were  shaped  and  enriched  by  contact  with 
the  best  thought  of  Euroi>e  and  by  a  survey  of  the  various  methods  of  instruction 
in  operation  there.* 

It  is  his  strong  and  expressed  desire  that  the  highest  possible  academic 
standards  be  here  forever  maintained  5  that  special  opportunities  and 
inducements  be  offered  to  reseiirch ;  that  to  this  end  the  instructors  be 
not  overburdened  with  teaching  or  examinations;  that  all  available 
experience,  both  of  older  countries  and  our  own,  be  freely  utilized,  and 
that  new  measures  and  even  innovations,  if  really  helpful  to  the  highest 
needs  of  modem  science  and  culture,  be  no  less  freely  adopted;  in  fine, 
that  the  great  opportunities  of  a  new  foundation  in  this  land  and  age 
be  diligently  explored  and  improved. 

*  See  "Clark  University,''  by  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  in  Education  for  December, 
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He  has  chosen  Worcester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  foundation  afto 
mature  deliberation — first: 

Because  its  location  is  central  among  the  best  colleges  of  the  East^ 
and  by  supplementing  rather  thaa  duplicating  their  work  he  hopes  to 
advance  all  their  interests  and  to  secure  their  good  wiH  and  active 
support,  that,  together,  further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  education  in  New  England;  and  secondly: 

Because  he  believes  the  culture  of  tliis  city  will  ensure  that  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  indispensable*  in  maintaining  these  educational 
standards  at  their  highest ;  and  that  its  wealth  will  insure  the  perpetual 
increase  of  revenue  required  by  the  rapid  progress  of  science.. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

As  the  first  i)ositive  step  towards  the  realization  of  these  long-formed 
plans,  Mr.  Clark  invited  the  following  gentlemen  to  constitute  with 
himself  a  board  of  trustees: 

.  Stephen  Salisbury,  a.  b.,  Hanard,  1856;  Universities  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  1856-58; 

Harvard  Law  School,  1859-61 ;  president  Antiquarian  Society  since  1887. 
Charles  Devens,  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1838;  Harvard  Law  School,  1840;  major-general, 

1863;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1857;  United  Stjit^js  Attorney-General,  1877-81; 

LL.  D.,  Columbia  and  Harvard,  1877;  judge  supreme  court  since  1881. 
George  F.  Hoar,  a.  b.,  Harvard,    1846;  Harvard  Law  School,  1849;   United  State* 

House  of  R43pro8entative8,  1868-76 ;  United  States  Senate  since  1876 ;    ix,  d., 

William  and  Mary,  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 
William  W.  Rice,  a.  b.,  Bowdoin,  1846;  admitted  to  bar,  1854;  United  States  House 

of  Representatives,  1876-86;  ll.  d.,  Bowdoin,  1886. 
Joseph  Sargent,'  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1834;  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1837;  London  and  Paris  hos- 
pitals, 1838-40. 
John  D.  Washburn,  A.  b..  Harvard,  1853;  Harvard  Law  School,  1856;  representative, 

1876-79;  State  senate,  1887;  Unites  State*  minister  to  Switzerland,  1889. 
Frank  P.  Goulding,  a.  b.,  Dartmouth,  1863;  Harvard  Law  School,  1866;  city  soUcitor 

since  1881. 
George  Swan,  A.  B.,  Amherst,  1847;  admitted  to  bar,  1851;  member  of  Worcester 

school  board  since  1879 ;  chairman  of  high  school  committee. 

A  charter  was  grauted  early  in  1887.  Land  and  other  property  that 
had  been  before  secured  by  the  founder  was  transferred  to  the  boiud, 
and  the  erection  of  a  central  building  was  begun. 

THE   PRESIDENT    AND   HIS  DUTIES. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  G.  Stanley  Hall,  then  a  professor  at  the  Jolins 
Hopkins  University,  was  invited  to  the  presidency.  The  official  letter 
conveying  this  invitation  contained  tCe  following  well-considered  and 
significant  expression  of  the  spirit  animating  the  trustees: 

They  desire  to  impose  on  you  no  trammels ;  they  have  no  friends  for  whom  they 
wish  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  interest*  of  the  institution;  no  i>et  theories  to 
press  upon  you  in  derogation  of  your  judgment;  no  sectarian  tests  to  apply;  n«» 
guaranties  to  require  save  such  as  are  implied  by  your  acceptance  of  this  truBt. 


»  Died  October  12,  1888. 
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Their  single  desire  is  to  fit  men  for  the  highest  duties  of  life,  and  to  that  eud^  that 
this  institution^  in  whatever  branches  of  sound  learning  it  may  find  itself  engaged, 
may  be  a  leader  and  a«light. 

The  president,  who  was — 

bred  among  the  Franklin  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  stands  in  his  own  department,  that 
of  psychology,  easily  at  the  head  of  American  scholars.  He  is  now,  perhaps,  45  years 
of  age.  After  his  appointment,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  he  was  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  with  full  salary,  to  visit  European  universities.  He,  too,  has  come  back 
with  a  broadened  horizon,  and  better  equipped  for  his  important  work.  His  learn- 
ing, coupled  with  his  executive  ability,  without  which  no  university  president  can 
be  a  real  success  in  these  days,  qualifies  him  to  take  the  helm,  and  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Clark's  great  purpose  is  so  sympathetic  that  the  two  will  labor  in  the  utmost 
harmony  to  secure  the  desired  ends.  Dr.  Hall  will  direct  the  work  of  the  department 
of  psychology,  and  will  continue  to  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  a  peri- 
odical which  has  attained  high  fame  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.^ 

The  duties  of  this  office  were  thus  defined  by  the  trustees  May  23, 

1889: 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  consult  frequently  with  the  trustees  on  all 
matters  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  university,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  He  shall  confer  with  each  instructor  concerning  the  development  of  his  de- 
partment, determine  the  duties  and  authority  of  each,  and  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  faculty.  He  shall  be  the  authorized  medium  of  communication  between  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  officers  of  instruction,  individually  and  collectively,  in  all 
matters  involving  the  administration  of  the  university.  The  enactments  of  the 
board  concerning  instructors  and  their  work,  and  all  requests,  complaints,  and  pro- 
posals from  the  faculty  to  the  trustees,  shall  be  made  known  through  him.  He  shaU 
exercise  or  provide  such  superintendence  over  buildings,  apparatus,  books,  and  other 
property  as  will  secure  their  protection  and  appropriate  use.  Expenditures  must 
not  be  ordered  by  any  instructor  of  the  university  without  his  previous  consent  or 
th^  express  authority  of  the  board. 

PROFESSORS  AND   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  plans  of  the  university  had  so  far  progressed  that  work  was  begun 
in  October,  1889,  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  i)sy- 
chology.  ' 

The  work  of  the  university  outlined  for  the  opening  year  was  stated 
a«  follows: 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

I 

The  president  of  the  university  has  been  appointed  temporary  professor  of  psy- 
chology, and  win  continue,  so  far  as  other  engagements  will  permit,  to  direct  the 
work  of  this  department  as  formerly  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  By  instruc- 
tion or  seminaries,  or  by  careful  personal  conference  and  guidance  to  the  best  litera- 
ture, and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Sanford,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  following 
topics: 

The  general  proi>erties  of  the  nervous  substances ;  the  psycho-physiology  of  each 
of  the  special  senses  and  their  defects;  the  perception  of  time  and  space;  the  time 
sense;  the  psycho-physic  law;  mental  images  (morbid  and  normal)  and  their  associ- 
ations; the  leacling  topics  in  the  psychology  of  insanity,  especially  aphasia,  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  melancholia,  neurasthenia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  mania,  and 


'  Education,  December,  1889. 
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paralysis ;  instinct ;  the  psycholo|?y  of  language ;  myth,  custom,  and  belief  anthropo- 
logically considered ;  hypnotism,  and  the  psychological  side  of  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, especially  the  Greek,  German,  and  English  systems. 

Dr.  Hall  will  also  direct  the  work  of  a  few  students  of  Class  III  (below)  in  the  his- 
tory, methods,  and  organization  of  educjition,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  supe- 
rior. On  these  topics  he  will  give  a  special  course  of  lectures  during  a  part  of  the 
year. 

Opportunities  in  psychology  will  be  supplemented  by  work  in  the  biological  de- 
partment and  especially  by  that  uf  Dr.  Donaldson.  A  well-equipped  laboratory  of 
apparatus  for  research  in  the  various  departments  of  experimental  psychology  will 
also  be  opened  in  October. 

Opportunities  for  prompt  publication  of  meritorious  investigations,  together  with 
digests  of  current  literature  in  this  department,  will  be  found  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  which  is  published  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Hall. 

Henry  H.  Donaldson  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  neurology.  Dr. 
Donaldson  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1879.  After  spending  a  year  at  the  Shef- 
field Scioutitic  School  and  another  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New 
York  City  he  was  appointed  a  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  2  years,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  there  in  1885.  A  year  and  a  half  was 
then  spent  in  Europe,  chiefly  with  Professors  Gudden  at  Munich,  Forel  at  Zurich, 
and  Golgi  at  Turin,  and  on  returning  he  was  appointed  associate  in  psychology  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Donaldson  will  give  instructions  in  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  central  nervoi^ 
system  in  man,  in  the  histology  of  the  sense  organs  in  the  vertebrate  series,  and  the 
localization  of  function  in  the  brain,  together  with  such  other  topics  as  may  aerre 
to  facilitate  study  in  these  lines. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  conferences,  etc.,  will  be  offered. 

Edmund  Clark  Sanford,  who  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  psychology,  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  California  in  1883.  He  has  since  spent  4  years  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  was  appointed  fellow  in  psychology  in  18^, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  the  following  year.  The  paat  aca- 
demic year  has  been  spent  as  instructor  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  in  editing,  under  Dr.  HalFs  supervision,  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  Sanford  will  give  the  two  following  special  courses,  focusing  upon  p^ychoinf- 
try  and  psychological  optics : 

First  half-year, — The  physiological  psychology  of  vision;  monocular  vision,  ooW 
perception,  contrast,  etc. ;  binoculfwr  vision,  sterooscopy,  and  the  horopter,  i>ereep- 
tion  of  space,  nativism,  and  empiricism.  Chief  authorities,  Helmholtz,  Hcring, 
Wundt.  The  aim  will  be  to  demonstrate  all  the  important  experiments  mentioned 
in  the  course  with  suitable  apparatus. 

Second  half -year. — The  application  of  time  measurements  to  psychology-  simplr 
and  complicated  reaction  times,  personal  equati<m,  association  times,  and  time  sen^p. 

Dr.  Sanford  will  also  assist  Professor  Hall  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  in  thf 
direction  of  the  psycho-physic  laboratory,  seminary,,  etc. 

The  laboratory  of  the  department  will  be  open  for  two  kinds  of  work.  The  first. 
demonstrational  and  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  psycho-physic  metiiod'' 
and  apparatus;  the  second,  advanced  and  intended  for  those  already  fitted  for  origi- 
nal research.  , 

Other  in9truct%on. — ^Dr.  Boaz  will  lecture  upon  the  general  subject  of  anthropologr. 
including  craniometry  and  physical  anthropology  generally,  and  method  of  stodr 
ing  primitive  people  with  reference  to  his  own  work  among  Indian  tribes  and  £s<)m- 
maux,  but  with  special  attention  to  the  psychological  side  of  myth,  custom,  a^ 
belief. 

Mr.  Burt  will  lecture  on  ancient  philosophy,  psychology',  and  ethics. 

Dr.  Cook  will  lecture  on  modern  i>hilo8ophy,  psychology,  and  ethics. 
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Dr.  MacDonald  frill  lecture  on  education,  its  history,  theories,  and  institutions, 
or  applied  and  practical  psychology  in  its  broad  sense,  including  social  reform;  tem- 
perance, prison  discipline,  reformatory  institutions,  divorce,  asylums,  training  of 
detectives,  criminal  anthropology,  personal  hygiene,  and  regimen. 

Dr.  Taber  will  instruct  in  symbolic  logic,  including  the  logic  of  relatives  and  the 
calculus  of  probabilities,  with  special  relation  to  the  calculus  of  De  Morgan  and 
Boole,  and  the  developments  of  Charles  Pierce,  Shroeder,  Ladd,  Franklin,  and 
Mitchel,  and  logical  machines.  As  this  work  throws  light  upon  the  processes  of 
mathematics  and  the  logic  of  algebra  and  of  notation  and  numbers,  it  is  recommended 
to  students  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  to  students  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Hodge  will  give  a  few  lectures  upon  the  morphological  changes  in  nerve  cells 
accompanying  various  forms  of  stimulation. 

Opportunity  for  publication  of  original  memoirs  is  offered  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  now  published  at  the  university. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Orr  has  been  nominated  as  psychologist  and  anthropologist  tcr  the  Gov- 
ernment astronomical  expedition,  which  sails  in  October  for  southwestern  Africa, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Todd.  Mr.  Orr  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, and  has  spent  2  years  in  postgraduate  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  work  of  the  psychological  department  is  intended  for  the  following  classes  of 
students:  Those  who  desire  to  teach  philosophy  in  any  6r  all  of  its  departments; 
physicians  or  medical  students  who  wish  to  become  specialists  in  the  treatment  of 
Insanity  or  of  diseases  with  nervous  complications;  those  who  desire  to  study  edu- 
cation professionally  (and  who  are  advised  to  give  most  of  their  energy  to  psychol- 
ogy, which  is  its  chief  scientific  basis,  pedagogy  being  a  field  of  applied  psychology). 

Some  of  the  special  topics  into  which  the  work  above  naturally  falls  can  be  at- 
tended as  a  special  course  by  students  of  other  departments.  Thus,  students  of 
biology  or  pathology  may  follow  the  histological  course  of  Dr.  Donaldson ;  students 
of  classics  may  follow  the  course  in  Greek  philosophy ;  of  morphology,  the  lectures 
on  instinct;  of  astronomy,  the  lectures  on  reaction  time  and  the  personal  equation. 

BIOLOGY.      , 

Dr.  C.  O.  Whitman  has  been  appointed  professor  of  biology.  Dr.  Whitman  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1868;  was  principal  of  Westford  Academy  from  1869  to 
1872;  submaster  in  the  English  high  school,  Boston,  from  1872  to  1875;  a  pupil  of 
Louis  Agassiz  at  Penikese  in  1873;  studied  with  Professors  Lenckart,  Schenck,  and 
Weidemann  in  Liepsic  from  1875  to  1878,  where  he  ^Iso  took  his  degree  of  ph.d. 
Returning  to  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  in  1878,  he  was  in  the  following  year 
appointed  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  was  later  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  University  of  Japan  from  1879  to  1881.  In  the  year  1882  he  occupied,  at  the 
invitation  of  Professor  Dohrn,  a  table  in  the  Naples  zoological  station.  From  1883 
to  1886  he  carried  on  his  studies  on  the  embryology  of  fishes  with  Alexander  Agassiz 
at  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  and  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Harvard.  Since  1886  he  has  been  director  of  the  Allis  Lake  Laboratory,  Mil- 
waukee, during  the  years  1888-89  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  Wood's 
Holl.  Dr.  Whitman  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Morphology  and  of  the  microscopical 
department  in  the  American  Naturalist. 

In  this  department  Warren  P.  Lombard  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  August,  1888. 

Dr.  Lombard  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1878,  and  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1881.  In  1881-82  he  was  prosector  and  lecturer  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  and  for  the  next  3  years,  1882-85,  attended 
lectures  and  was  engaged  in  research  work  in  Grermany,  chiefly  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Ludwig,  in  Leipsic.  The  next  3  years  were  devoted  to  research  and  to  the 
duties  of  lecturer  and  assistant  in  physiology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  elsewhere.  The  past  year  was  spent  in  the  laboratories  of  Professors 
Dastre  and  Darsonval,  of  Paris,  Professor  Mosso,  of  Turin,  and  elsewhere. 
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Work  in  tluH  department  will  be  conducted  with  the  aid  of  lectares,  laboratory, 
conferences,  etc.,  and  will  cover  the  physiology  of  digestion,  secretion,  respiration, 
circulation,  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  senses.  The  laboratory  wiU  be  well  furnished 
with  instruments  and  other  appliances  for  investigation  in  each  of  these  special 
fields. 

A  lecture  course  extending  through  2  or  3  years,  in  comparative  embryology,  will 
be  offered.  The  leading  topics  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  will  be  as  follows: 
The  genesis  of  the  ovum,  the  phenomena  of  maturation,  fecundation,  etc.,  the  theo- 
ries of  heredity  founded  on  these  phenomena,  the  phenomena  of  cytokinesis  and 
karyokinesis,  cytological  terminology,  the  different  types  of  cleavage  of  the  ovum, 
experimental  researches  in  cleavage,  modes  of  gastrulation,  formation  of  the  embryo 
in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  a  comparison  of  the  larval  and  the  foBtal  type  of 
development.  Aquaria  and  ponds  will  be  placed  as  early  as  possible  at  the  service 
of  those  connected  with  the  laboratory,  and  opportunities  for  the  investigation  of 
marine  life  will  be  given  at  the  marine  biological  laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl. 

Facilities  for  publication  will  be  offered  in  the  Journal  of  Morphology,  which  is 
published  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Whitman.  An  artist  will  be  perma- 
nently connected  with  this  department. 

F.  Mall  has  been  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Mall  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1883,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  d.  He 
studied  1  year  with  Professor  Kuhue  at  Heidelberg,  and  2  years  with  Professors 
Weigert,  His,  and  Ludwig  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Since  1886"  he  has  been, 
successively,  fellow,  instructor,  and  associate  in  pathology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Dr.  Mall  will  offer  two  courses,  one  in  history,  and  one  in  vertebrate  embryology. 
Each  of  those  may  be  divided  into  two  courses,  one  theoretical  and  practical  for  be- 
ginners, three  times  a  week,  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  consisting  of  laboratory  work 
(9  a.  m.  to  5  p.m.)  for  advanced  students. 

Dr.  J.  Play  fair  McMurrich  ha**  been  appointed  docent  in  biology.  Dr.  McMnrrich 
graduated  B.  A.  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1879,  and  held  the  position  of  as- 
sistant in  the  biological  laboratoi^  there  for  the  succeeding  2  years,  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  medicine.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  biology 
in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  Canada,  in  1882,  which  position  he 
held  until  18Ht,  when  he  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  instructor  in  oste- 
ology, and  has  for  the  past  2  years  been  professor  of  biology  at  the  Haverford  College, 

Herman  C.  Bumpus,  who  has  been  appointed  fellow  in  biology,  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1884,  where  he  pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  zoology,  and 
acted  as  instructor  under  Professor  Packard.  From  1886  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  professor  of  biology  at  Olivet  College,  Michigan. 

PUY8ICS. 

Albert  A*  Michelson  has  been  appointed  acting  professor  of  physics.  Dr.  Michel- 
son  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1873,  where  he  afterward 
served  as  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry  for  4  years.  He  was  later  attacheii 
to  the  Nautical  Almanac  office  in  Washington.  For  2  years,  beginning  in  1880,  ho 
worked  in  Europe  under  Helmholtz,  Quincke,  Mascart,  and  Corun.  On  returning, 
he  resigned  his  commission  of  master  (now  called  lieutenant)  in  the  Navy,  and  be- 
came professor  of  physics  in  the  Case  School  of  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  since  remained.  In  1888  he  was  awarded  the  Rumford  medals  for  his  researches 
on  the  velocity  of  light.  Dr.  Michelsou  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Science,  corresponding  member  of  the  British  Association,  vice  president  of  the 
Americation  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  etc. 

Professor  Michelson  will  give  a  course  of  illustrated  and  experimental  lectures  in 
physics,  extending  through  2  years.  These  will  treat  the  chief  topics  in  this  de- 
partment, and  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  students  intending  to  make  phy»icB 
a  specialty^  and  will  be  interspersed  by  examinations  and  conferences. 
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This  course  will  be  supplemented  by  a  series  of  lectures  or  readings  in  theoretical 
optics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  or  in  thermodynamics  of  a  more  informal  nature. 
Students  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  integral  and  differential  calculus  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  this  course. 

A  graded  course  of  laboratory  instruction  will  be  offered  for  practical  acquaintance 
with  special  methods.  Dr.  Michelson  will  strive,  by  advice  and  example,  to  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  diligent  investigation  and  original  research,  particularly  in  those  in- 
tending to  find  their  life  work  in  this  department. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  organization  of  this  department  was  completed  in  October,  1889. 

A  large  laboratory  of  about  50  rooms  was  ready  for  occupation,  and  Prof.  Arthur 
Michael  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry.  Professor  Michael  is  a  native  of  Buf- 
falo, and  was  educated  in  this  country  until  1871,  when  he  went  to  Europe  and  spent 
8  years  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  chiefly  with  Bunsen  at  Heidelberg,  Hofmann  of 
Berlin,  and  Wurtz  of  Paris.  Since  1881  he  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  at  Tufts 
College,  where,  mainly  at  his  own  exi>ense,  he  has  equipped  a  research  laboratory, 
probably  unsurpassed  in  this  country  in  its  facilities  for  inv^estigation.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  ipemoirs,  and  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  has  lately  returned  with  his  wife 
from  a  15  months'  tour  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Swartz  has  been  appointed  university  fellow  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
S wartz  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College.  He  recei  ved 
a  second  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1888.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  studying  the  physical  side  of  chemistry  in  Germany. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Appliances  for  this  department  are  also  liberally  ordered.  **  The  staff  of  each  de- 
partment wUl  be  further  extended  so  as  to  embrace  ^  docents '  and  fellows.  By  the 
former  term  is  meant  students  who  are  granted  a  private  room  and  peculiar  facilities 
for  work  in  a  given  line,  in  return  for  which  they  may  give  fifteen  or  twenty  lectures 
during  the  year.  They  will  also  receive  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  the  service  rendered." 

The  organization  of  all  of  the  above  and  of  other  departments  wUl  be  gradual,  and 
the  foundation  period  of  the  university  will  cover  some  years. 

Apparatus  is  being  extensively  ordered  of  the  best  makers  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  chiefly  from  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  special  class  of  apparatus 
in  which  they  excel. 

The  instructors  in  each  department  will  make  timely  provision  for  all  their  needs, 
and  are  also  requested  to  furnish  lists  of  dpsired  books  and  periodicals. 

METHODS. 

Besides  field  work,  excursions  to  institutions  public  and  private,  coaching  and 
cram  classes,  examinations,  conferences,  and  other  modes  by  which  knowledge  now 
seems  best  imparted  and  retained,  the  following  educational  methods  will  probably 
be  prominent. 

SeminarieB, — These  are  stated,  perhaps  weekly,  meetings,  often  in  a  department 
library,  for  joint,  systematic,  but  conversational  work,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  professor,  in  some  special  chapter  of  his  subject.  Here  the  results  of  indi- 
iridual  reading  are  reported  for  the  benefit  of  all;  views  are  freely  criticised;  new 
inquiries,  methods,  comparisons,  standpoints,  etc.,  suggested.  From  the  mutual 
stimulus  thus  given  many  important  works  have  proceeded,  and  the  efficiency  of 
universities,  especially  in  Germany,  where  seminaries  were  ^rst  generally  intro- 
duced, has  been  greatly  increased. 

Laboratory  work,~^FoT  beginners  this  was  from  the  first  the  best  of  all  fbrms  of 
apprenticeship,  bringing  studeat  and  professor  to  a  far  clo§er  m^  mutWIvUy  etJBJB'' 
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lating  relation.  Here  the  manipalation  of  apparatus  is  learned;  each  well-chosen 
piece  of  which  is  an  obvious  epitome  of  long  lines  of  research;  processes  are  criti- 
cised;  results  obtained  by  other  investigators  are  tested,  methods  are  discossed  and 
perfected.  The  modern  laboratory  has  thus  become  an  unexcelled  school  of  logical 
mental  discipline,  from  which  is  developed,  as  its-  best  product,  that  rare  indepen- 
dence in  research  which  is  the  consummation  of  scientific  culture. 

Lectures. — The  trust^M^  desire  that  each  instructor,  of  however  few  student*,  should 
prepare  and  deliver  regular  lectures,  with  diagrams,  illustrative  apparatus,  and 
references  to  standard  text-books,  and  the  best  cun-ent  literatnre  upon  each  topic. 
Advanced  students  and  instructors  will  also  l>e  encouraged  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  professors  by  giving  special  lectures  and  courses.  Public  lectures  will  from 
time  to  time  be  given.  ^ 

CLASSES  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  following  classes  of  students  will  be  admitted : 
I. — Indepei^dent  students. 

This  class  includes  those  who  have  already  taken  the  doctorate  or  other  academic 
degrees  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  others  of  sufficient  training  who  have  time 
that  may  be  devoted  to  particular  lines  of  study  or  research.^ 

For  competent  men  of  this  class  individual  arrangements  may  be  made,  and  an 
independent  room,  and  even  special  apparatus  and  books  provided  that  they  may 
pursue  their  investigations,  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  instruc- 
tors, to  the  best  advantage. 

Conditions  under  which  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  students  of  this  class  c^n  be 
granted  the  venia  docendif  us  lecturers  or  docents,  are  under  careful  consideration. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  permanent  instructors  of  the  university  may  be  re- 
cruited from  this  class. 

It  is  probable  that  a  few  of  these  mature  students  can  be  received,  not  only  in  the 
five  departments  named  above,  but  in  others  soon  to  be  organized,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  which  they  may  cooperate. 

II. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Those  qualifying  for  this  degree  matriculate  early  in  the  fall,  after  suitable  tests, 
which  also  aid  in  determining  when  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination. 

The  full  course  provided  for  this  class  of  students  will  be  3  years,  but  admission 
to  advanced  standing  at  the  outset  is  possible,  and  those  found  to  be  qualified  may 
be  allowed  to  take  the  doctor's  examination  in  2  years,  or  even  1. 

It  is  to  the  needs  of  these  students  that  the  lectures,  seminaries,  laboratories,  and 
collections  of  books  and  apparatus  will  be  especially  shaped,  and  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  afford  them  every  needed  stimulus  and  opportunity.  It  is  for  them  that 
the  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  primarily  intended,  although  any  of  these 
honors  may  be  awarded  to  students  in  Classes  I  or  III. 

III. — Special  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

This  class  includes  those  who  may  desire  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one 
or  more  of  the  special  branches — mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  or 
psychology — but  who  do  not  care  to  matriculate  or  become  candidates  for  a  degree. 

These  students,  provided  they  satisfy  the  heads  of  departments  of  their  training 
and  competency  in  one  subject,  in  which  they  must  be  advanced  (although  they  may 
be  less  so,  or  even  beginners,  in  other  subjects),  may  be  allowed  entire  fi'eedom  in 
their  choice  and  combination  of  studies,  and,  as  special  students,  may  e^joy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  university. 

IV.— Medical  students. 

* 

The  university  offers  special  facilities  in  those  fundamental  disciplines  upon  which 
the  study  of  medicine  in  all  its  departments  now  rests. 

Thus  students  of  sufficient  preliminary  training  can  be  admitted  into  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry,  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology,  and  receive  heie 
the  purely  acientific  part  of  a  mediCal  education. 
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V. — Preliminary  candidates  or  undergraduates, 

Non-aiiiversity  students  of  less  special,  or  less  advanced  standing  than  the  aboye 
four  classes,  who  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  qualified  to  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  may  also  be  received. 

Students  of  this  cla«s  must  for  the  present  have  completed  the  work  of  the  first 
3,  or  at  least  of  the  first  2,  years  of  a  regular  undergraduate  course  in  a  college  of 
good  standing,  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  They  must  satisfy  the  authorities  of  the 
university  that  they  can  proceed  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1  year  and  contemplate 
advancing  to  a  higher  degree.  The  privileges  and  status  of  these  students  will  be 
more  fully  defined  later.  They  may  be  elected  t«  scholarships,  but  not  to  fellow- 
ships. **No  man  is  wanted  at  Clark  University  who  does  not  love  science  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  its  marketable  aspects.  The  keynote  to  all  the  projected 
work  is  original  research,  or  to  quote  Dr.  Hall  again,  the  central  object  is  to  'extend 
the  frontier  of  human  knowledge."' 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  addition  to  all  previons  gifts  of  the  donor,  and  apart  from  the  per- 
manent funds  of  the  university,  full  tuition  of  $200  eaeh  for  thirty  meri- 
torious students  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  For  eight  of  these 
students,  thus  freed  from  tuition,  Mr.  Clark  has  also  established  fel- 
lowships yielding  each  holder  $400  per  annum,  and  eight  more  fellow- 
libips  yielding  each  holder  $200  i>er  annum.  These,  with  eight  free 
scholarships  as  above  provided,  will  be  known  as  the  Jonas  G.  Clark 
scholarships  and  fellowships  respectively. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  established  two  fellowships  yielding  $400  each,  and  two 
fellowships  yielding  $200  each  per  annum.  These,  with  the  two  remain- 
ing scholarships,  will  be  known  as  the  Mrs.  Jonas  G.  Clark  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  respectively. 

These  six  latter  are  especially  provided  for  the  department  of  psy- 
chology, while  the  twenty-four  presented  by  Mr.  Clark  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  four  departments  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president  and  faculty. 

LOCATION. 

The  university  is  situated  in  Worcester,  the  third  city  of  New  England 
in  size,  with  80,000  inhabitants.  It  is  1  hour  westward  from  Boston  by 
rail,  and  5  hours  from  New  York  City..  Central  among  the  best  New 
England  colleges,  the  location  is  most  favorably  chosen  for  attempting 
the  next  step  in  the  higher  university  development  of  the  country. 

Worcester  is  also  the  seat  of  the  following  institutions  of  an  educa- 
tional character. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  an  institution  of  national  character  and  repute, 
organized  in  1812,  with  a  library  of  85,000  volumes,  possessing  funds  and  collec- 
tions, and  issuing  publications  of  its  own. 

The  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  containing  about  75,000  volumes  and  receiving 
about  250  periodicals. 

The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  incorporated  in  1865,  with  three  large  and 
well  appointed  buildings,  15  instructors,  and  a  3  years'  coarse  mainly  in  tho 
'  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts. 
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The  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Natural  History  Association,  incorporated  in  1866,  and 

containing  extensive  local  collections. 
The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  Catholic  institution  of  high  grade,  incorporated  in 

1865,  and  with  a  corps  of  15  instructors. 

In  mUlitioii  to  these  may  be  mentioned  a  law  library  of  12,000  volumes; 
a  medical  library  of  8,000  volumes;  a  State  normal  school  with  a  2 
years'  course,  8  instructors,  and  about  200  students;  1  high  school;  the 
Highland  Military  Academy,  founded  in  1858,  with  7  instructors;  the 
Worcesti*r  Academy,  a  private  institution,  founded  in  1874;  and  several 
other  libraries,  societies,  and  educational  institutions. 

The  university  is  located  on  an  elevated  slope  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  about  a  mile  from  the  central  station.  Here  on  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1887,  with  impressive  ceremonies  the  comer  stone  of  the  main 
building  was  put  in  its  pla<»>e. 

Before  the  charter  was  appUed  for,  in  January,  1887,  about  9  acres 
of  land  had  been  bought,  and  to  this  single  lot  other  tracts  near  by 
have  since  been  added. 

BUILDINGS. 

A  x>laiu,  substantial,  and  well-appointed  central  building,  204  by  114 
feet,  4  stories  high,  and  with  superior  facilities  for  heating,  hghting,  and 
ventilation,  has  been  constructed  of  brick  and  granite,  and  flnish&i 
throughout  in  oak. 

A  chemical  laboratory,  designed  after  consulting  many  experts  and 
plans  of  recent  European  buildings,  and  containing  about  50  rooms, 
was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  It  is  practically  fireproof  and 
is  probably  uot  surpassed  by  any  similar  structure  in  the  country. 

The  foundations  of  a  still  larger  department  building  are  laid. 

TUITION. 

The  charge  for  tuition,  giving  all  the  privileges  of  the  university,  but 
not  covering  laboratory  fees,  is  $200  per  annum. 

The  following  extract,  having  reference  to  the  history  and  aims  of 
Clark  University,  is  taken  from  President  Hall's  inaugural  address, 
October  2, 1889: 

Onr  history  begins  more  than  20  years  ago  in  the  plans  of  a  reticent  and  sagacioas 
man  whose  leave  we  can  not  here  await  to  speak  of,  who  in  aflflnence  maintains  the  sim- 
ple and  regular  mode  of  life  inbred  in  the  plain  New  England  home  of  his  boyliood; 
plans  that  have  steadily  grown  with  his  fortune  and  that  have  been  followed  and 
encouraged  with  an  eager  and  growing  interest  which  extended  to  even  minor  itene 
by  the  devoted  companion  of  his  life.  Besides  a  large  fund  already  placed  to  om 
account,  he  has  given  his  experience  and  unremitting  daily  care,  w^orth  to  ua  largv 
sums  in  economies  and  resulting  in  well  appointed  buildings,  a  solidity  of  materials 
and  a  thoroughness  of  workmanship  which  I  believe  are  without  a  parallel  of  their 
cost  and  kind  in  the  country.  Not  only  in  the  multifarious  work  of  the  university 
oflace,  its  methods  of  estimates,  orders,  bookkeeping,  of  individual  accountability, 
for  all  books,  apparatus,  supplies,  and  furniture,  but  in  the  larger  questions  of  tad- 
Versity  poUty  without  and  effective  administration  within,  in  tho  definition  of  duly 
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of  each  officer,  the  strict  subordination  and  the  concentration  of  authority  and  re- 
sponflibility  sure  to  appeal  to  all  who  have  the  instinct  for  discipline,  and  which  are 
exceptionally  needful  where  the  life  of  science  is  to  be  so  free  and  the  policy  so  in- 
dependent, in  the  express  exemption,  too,  of  all  instructors  who  can  sustain  the  ardors 
of  research  from  excessive  teaching  and  examinations,  in  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ants in  a  way  to  keep  each  member  of  the  staff  at  his  best  work,  and  to  avoid  the  too 
common  and  wastefal  praotioe  in  American  universities  of  letting  $4,000  men  do  $400 
work,  in  the  ample  equipment  of  each  department,  that  no  force  be  lost  on  inferior 
tools — in  all  these  and  many  other  respects  the  ideal  of  our  founder  has  been  to  make 
everywhere  an  independent  application  of  the  simplest  and  severest  but  also  the  larg- 
est principles  of  business  economy. 

A  word  so  characteristic  here  that  it  might  stand  upon  our  very  seal  is  concentra- 
tion. Of  this  our  founder,  in  declining  to  scatter  his  resources  among  the  countless 
calls  from  individuals,  institutions,  and  causes  from  excellent  to  vicious,  and  refus- 
ing us  as  yet,  in  the  one  work  he  has  set  out  to  accomplish,  no  needed  thing,  sets  an 
example.  We  have  selected  a  small  but  closely  related  group  of  five  departments, 
and  shall  at  first  focus  all  our  means  and  care  to  make  these  five  the  best  possible. 
Neither  historical  origin  nor  the  term  university  have  anything  to  do  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  field  of  knowledge.  The  word  originally  designated  simply  a  cor- 
poration with  peculiar  privileges  and  peculiarly-nndependent  to  do  what  it  chose. 
We  choose  to  assert  the  same  privilege  of  election  for  ourselves  that  other  institu- 
tions allow  their  students,  and  offer  the  latter  in  choosing  their  subjects  a  larger 
option  between  institutions.  The  continental  habit  of  inter  university  migration 
also  on  the  part  of  students,  if  once  adopted  here,  would,  no  doubt,  stimulate  in- 
stitutions no  less  than  it  has  stimulated  competing  departments  in  the  same  univer- 
iity.  If  our  elementary  schools  are  inferior  to  the  best  in  Europe,  and  if  our  fitting 
schools  are  behind  the  French  lyc^e,  the  German  gymnasium,  and  the  great  English 
<*nine,"  it  is  our  universities  that  are  comparatively  by  far  the  weakest  part  of  our 
national  system.  The  best  of  these  best  know  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  instructors  can 
not  do  the  work  of  three  hundred  and  fifty;  that  they  can  not  hope  at  present  to 
rival  European  governments  which  erect  single  university  buildings  costing  nearly 
$4,000,000  each,  as  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  nor  equal  the  clinical  opportunities  of  large 
European  cities  with  poorer  populations  and  more  concentrated  hospital  systems. 
Our  stroi^gest  universities  are  too  feeble  to  do  justice  to  all  the  departments,  old  and 
new,  which  they  undertake ;  our  institutions  are  also  too  uniform,  and  every  new 
departure  of  the  stronger  ones  is  copied  and  thus  often  enfeebled  by  the  weaker  oi^es. 
When  they  specialize  among  the  fields  of  academic  culture,  doing  well  what  they  do 
but  uot  attem)>ting  to  do  everything,  our  American  system  may  yet  come  to  repre- 
sent the  highest  educational  needs  of  the  country.  In  contrast  with  tho  present 
jdeal  of  horizontal  expansion  and  the  waste  of  unnecessary  duplication,  we  believe 
Qur  departure  will  be  as  useful  as  it  is  new. 

j^gain,  concentration  is  now  the  master  word  of  education.  In  no  country  has  the 
amount  of  individual  information  been  so  great,  the  range  of  intelligence  so  wide, 
the  number  of  studies  attempted  by  young  men  in  colleges  and  universities  so  large 
for  the  time  and  labor  given  to  each,  the  plea  for  liberal  and  general,  as  distinct  from 
special  and  exclusive,  studies  been  so  strong.  This  is  well,  for  general  knowle«lge 
is  the  best  soil  for  any  kind  of  eminence  or  ciilture  to  spring  ftom,  and  because 
power,  though  best  applied  on  a  small  surface,  is  best  developed  over  a  large  one  and 
not  in  brains  educated,  as  it  were,  in  spots. 

At  the  opening  of  the  university  the  aea<lemic  staff  numbered  14,  all 
of  them  specialists  and  selected  with  extreme  cjire.  Only  40  students 
had  been  accepted,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  institution  not  to  hamper  its 
professors  \^th  too  much  teaching,  and  to  emphavSize  investigation 
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rather  than  direct  instniction.  A  select  body  of  students  of  gaara;titied 
scientific  training  and  ability  and  ai)proved  power  to  teach  yriU  be  grad- 
ually gathered,  on  whom  will  be  conferred  individually  the  rank  and 
title  of  "docent,''  who  will  be  available  as  professors  or  assistant  pro-' 
fessors  in  colleges. 
The  Boston  Herald  thus  refers  to  the  special  work  of  Clark  University: 

If  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken  and  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  Now  York 
are  excepte<I,  Clark  University  is  the  only  institution  for  advanced  education  in  this 
country  which  proposes  to  be  a  school  for  specialists.  Johns  Hopkins  University  is 
specialized  in  many  departments,  but  the  institution  at  Worcester  will  be  devoted 
to  special  studies  entirely,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  wholly  in  researches 
and  investigations  that  bring  the  highest  results  of  learning  into  practical  conta^^t 
with  industrial  life.  We  have  uoe<led  in  America  an  institution  which  smooths  the 
way  for  men  like  Fulton  and  Morse  and  Edison,  which  helps  men  to  think  and  dis- 
cover and  invent,  which  gives  a  special  education  for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point  that  Clark  University  takes  hold  of  practical  affairs.  Our  American 
universities  have  such  a  wide  field  to  occupy  that  they  are  no  longer  the  homes  of 
specialists,  and  Clark  University  is  almost  the  first  of  our  great  special  schools. 

The  following  by  Prof.  I)p>  Albrecht  Peuck,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  appeared  in  a  leading  daily  journal  of  Vienna,  Austria  : 

*  •  *  To  afibrd  the  highest  academic  culture  for  all  time  and  to  offer  specia.1 
opportunity  to  investigation,  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark  devotes  a  stately  sum  and  founds 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  university  named  for  himself,  to  the  head  of  which  he  has 
called  one  of  the  most  prominent  American  scholars,  the  psycho-physiologist,  Stanley- 
Hall,  as  director.  We  have  here  a  great  undertaking,  that,  boldly  as  it  is  planned^ 
is  being  executed  with  all  care  and  a  wide  survey  of  experience.  For  the  problem 
wjis  to  found  not  merely  a  new  university,  but  one  of  first  rank.  The  exx>erience  of 
the  Old  and  New  World  must  be  utilized.  Stanley  Hall  therefore  began  his  activity 
by  undertaking  a  journey  to  understand  the  constitutions  of  the  chief  universities 
of  the  world.  He  visited  the  most  important  institutions  of  America  and  nearly  all 
in  Europe,  compared  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  and  also  sought  quietly 
among  the  lands  of  European  culture,  fit  teaching  talent. 

Thus  the  orgj^nization  of  the  university  was  intrusted  to  a  man  of  recognized  ability, 
and  he  had  a  full  and  free  hand.  But  one  point  was  from  the  very  first  kept  in  view 
by  the  founder,  and  that  with  justice,  viz,  that  the  instructors  should  be  able  to 
devote  themselves  fuUy  and  exclusively  to  their  scientific  activity.  In  the  founda- 
tion letter  it  is  said  the  professors  must  not  be  overburdened  with  teaching  and 
examinations — ^as  is  in  fact  the  case  in  many  (especially  medical)  departments  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Clark  provided  sufficient  means  to  make  the  professors  pecuniarily  in- 
dependent of  this  overburdening,  as  well  as  of  all  unscientific  outside  occupations. 

The  8  curators  finally,  who,  jointly  with  Mr.  Clark,  worked  out  the  university  stat- 
utes, declare  that  they  expect  only  of  the  university  that  it  shaU  prepare  men  for 
the  highest  duties  of  life,  and  that  neither  x>ersonal  nor  professional  interests  be  re- 
spected. 

It  may  already  be  said  that  under  snch  condition  the  published  programme  of  the 
uulverslty  awakened  groat  interest.  It  breaks  with  the  traditional  division  of  science 
into  4  faculties;  It  recognizes  only  individual  departments,  thereby  obviating  a 
truly  oppressive  limitation,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  university 
which  has  grown  up  in  Europe,  causing  students  of  the  medical  and  philo80phic4il 
(or  scientific)  faculty  to  be  sis  far  apart  as  irthey  belonged  to  dejiartments  internally 
distinct.  Indeetl,  many  pciiuts  show  alrea<ly  that  Hall  would  amalgamate  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  most  intimated  way  with  that  of  pure  science.  He  himself  will 
'     ture  on  psycho-physiology  and  from  the  needed  scientific  standpoint. 
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Clark  University  is  not  to  be  chiefly  an  institution  to  develop  officials  for  the  State, 
but  firat  of  all,  a  school  for  investigation.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  most  allied 
with  those  which  have  gradually  been  developed  in  the  natural-history  departments 
of  the  great  German  universities. 

It  is  significant  that  the  programme  does  not  place  lectures  first  among  the  means 
of  instruction,  but  last.  Seminaries  and  laboratories  are  first  considered.  The  de- 
partmental professors  have  assistants  at  their  side  to  aid  them  in  the  training  of 
students,  to  give  special  courses  and  devote  themselves  particularly  to  novitiates. 
Besides  this,  excursions  of  different  k  inds  are  contemplated.  In  general,  the  endeavor 
is  to  bring  student  and  professor  into  constant  contact  and  particularly  that  no  in- 
s^uclor  have  too  many  students. 

Herewith  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  is  designated,  for  nothing  facilitates 
instruction  more  than  the  fact  that  the  instructor  can  devote  himself  to  his  pupils, 
and  nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  when  lectures  and  demonstrations  must  be  given 
to  an  audience  of  hundreds;  the  individual  gets  precious  little.  This,  I  believe,  is 
generally  recognized.  European  boards  of  instruction  have  often  considered  a  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  hearers  at  lectures  and  demonstrations,  but  this  will  be 
feasible  here  only  when  individual  students^  fees  cease  to  constitute  a  very  essential 
income  of  the  respective  professors.  North  American  students  do  not  have  sa  uni- 
tary, nor  also  so  one-sided  a  preparation  as  our  gymnasium  afifords,  and  Clark  Uni- 
versity, with  justice,  does  not  exclude  from  its  courses  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
a  sharply  defined  preparation.  Its  students  are  divided  into  different  classes.  It 
receives  beginners  who  are  still  busied  with  general  studies,  .finishing  their  prelimi- 
nary training,  and  special  students  seeking  their  doctor's  degree.  There  are  also 
independent  students.  The  latter  embrace  a  class  essentially  new,  i.  e.,  students 
who  have  finished  their  professional  studies  but  desire  to  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the 
university,  and  particularly  the  counsel  of  the  professors  in  scientific  work.  To  these 
advanced  students  special  facilities  are  ofi'ered,  and  they  are  also  to  be  developed  as 
instructors.  Medical  students,  and  finally  students  who  have  received  no  degree, 
make  each  a  class  by  th'eraselves.  Well  endowed  as  the  university  is  to  be,  its  courses 
are  not  gratis,  but,  according  to  European  ideas,  are  pretty  dear,  viz,  $200  a  year. 
The  university  enjoys  already,  however,  from  the  wife  of  the  founder,  30  free  and 
remunerative  positions  for  students,  which  are  not  merely  given  to  poor  students, 
but  are  primarily  designed  as  honors.  This  also  is  an  infraction  of  customs  deeply 
rooted  in  European  institutions;  with  us  by  means  of  multifarious  stipends  study  is 
made  easy  for  impecunious  students  more  often  than  for  men  of  the  middle  classes, 
who,  while  they  do  not  have  abundant  means,  can  not  well  bring  a  testimony  of  their 
poverty. 

A  university  can  not  spring  into  existence  perfect  at  once.  Clark  University  be- 
gins  at  first  with  a  small  circle  of  lectures,  specifically  in  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  psychology.  For  each  of  these  departments  able  professors 
and  assistants  are  alrea<ly  secured,  and  it  may,  be  cited  as  a  pleasing  recognition  of 
German  science  that  most  of  these  instructors  have  made  or  finished  their  studies  in 
Germany. 

Clark  University  was  scarcely  luore  than  a  name  when  the  above 
report  was  prepared  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  After  a  vigorous  life  of 
two  years,  and  the  accomplishment  of  some  excellent  work,  it  is  ix>ssi- 
ble  to  speak  Avith  more  definite  knowledge  of  its  fiindamental  features. 
These  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  post- 
graduate students.  No  undergraduates  are  received  on  any  terms,  and 
those  graduates  who  apply  are  so  carefully  scrutinized  and  selected 
that  but  a  small  percentage  of  those  seeking  admission  have  been 
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rec^eived,  altlioiigh  there  are  no  formal  oxaminationK;  tlms  it^^  numbers 
must  be  always  nmall.  Moreover,  many  students  would  entirely  defeat 
it«  plan. 

2.  For  the  few  select  men  received,  everything  possible  is  done; 
books  and  apparatus  are  bought,  and  often  a  private  room  is  provided 
for  each  man,  and  his  work  receives  the  constant  daily  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  professors  and  instructors.  The  methods  of  work  are 
thus  individualized  to  an  extent  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  university. 

3.  Every  man  connected  with  the  university  is  exx)ected,  during  tift 
year,  to  give  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  upon  some  special  subject 
in  his  field.  These  lectures,  perhaps  but  two  or  three  in  number,  rep- 
resent his  work  for  the  year  at  the  university  and  are  generally  as 
much  attended  by  ])rofessors  a«  students,  and  are  as  helpful  to  them. 

4.  The  educational  character  of  the  university  is  x)eculiar,  first,  in 
that- it  has  two  instructors  aiid  publishes  a  journal  devoted  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  methods,  organization,  building,  etc.,  and  especially 
in  embracing  not  only  the  public  schcml  and  lower  grades  but  univer- 
sity work,  policy,  an,d  methods.  Secondly,  it  is  to  a  great  and  increas- 
ing extent  a  group  of  seminaries  and  laboratories  for  the  training  of 
professors,  the  gieat  majority  of  those  who  have  gone  out  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence  now  filling  honored  academic  chairs. 

5.  The  university  is  thus  largely  devoted  to  research,  in  the  conviction 
that  quite  apart  from,  and  in  addition  to  the  value  of  original  contri- 
butions to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  the  attitude  of  investigation  is  one 
of  the  chief  features  and  secures  the  most  valuable  tyi)e  of  education 
demanded  by  modem  life. 

6.  This  policy  has  required  on  the  part  of  the  founder  and  the  board 
of  trustees,  who  are  not  only  unanimously  in  favor  of  it  but  have  de 
cided  to  commit  themselves  to  it  irrevocably,  the  rare  insight,  courage, 
and  self-sacrifice  involved  in  largely  renouncing  all  income  and  spend 
ing  an  amount  of  money  per  man  which  constitutes  of  itself  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  university. 

7.  As  the  resources  of  the  university  are  in  process  of  development, ' 
the  policy  of  focusing  them  aU  upon  a  few  leading  and  closely  related 
subjects,  and  refusing  to  establish  new  departments  while  anything  need 
fill  remains  undone  for  those  already  established,  is  another  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  university. 

In  the  field  thus  outlined  Clark  University  has  already  won  an  enri 
able  repute  throughout  the  world  of  higher  education.  Since  its 
oi>ening  day  it  has  continued  constantly  to  increase  it«  influence  and 
useftilness,  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before,  and  gives  promise  of  rendering  most  efficient  aid  in  increaain? 
the  stores  of  human  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN.» 

Before  1836  Massachusetts  bad  given  a  charter  to  but  two  schools 
for  girls  only,  Ipswich  Academy  in  1828,  and  Abbot  Academy  in  1829 ; 
the  former  had  no  endowment  to  secure  its  permanence  and  neither  was 
designed  exclusively  for  the  higher  education.  The  institution  chartered 
as  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  February  11, 1836,  and  as  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary  and  College,  March  8,  1888,  was  the  first  one  incorporated 
with  the  design  to  secure  permanent  facilities  for  the  higher  education 
of  young  women  in  the  same  way  that  colleges  for  200  years  had  secured 
these  advantages  for  young  men.  Embodying  this  idea  it  rose  as  a 
monument  for  the  past  and  a  promise  for  the  future;  from  this  point  of 
view  the  history  of  the  two  centuries  before  it  was  founded  is  yet  to  be 
written ;  for  while  we  have  modern  histories,  political,  philosophical,  and 
educational,  we  still  lack  one  that  duly  takes  inti)  view  the  education  of 
woman.  And  yet  to  understand  the  history  or  to  appreciate  the  work 
of  pioneer  institutions  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  idea  of  the  previous 
condition  of  education  for  women  and  to  glance  at  the  influences  tiiat 
shaped  the  course  of  education  in  general. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  England,  zealous  for  religous  freedom, 
promptly  provided  for  the  college  training  which  they  claimed  necessary 
to  perpetuate  "an  able  and  learned  ministry;"  for  grammar  schools  to 
fit  young  men  for  college,  and  primary  schools  where  all  children  must 
be  taught  to  read,  *'  lest  Satan  should  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures." 

Within  30  years  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  by  the  founding  of 
Harvard  College  and  by  the  school  laws  of  1642  and  1647,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  entire  educational  system,  with  its  three  grades  of 
schools  essentially  as  they  now  exist. 

Since  the  work  of  the  grammar  school  was  to  prepare  students  for  cx)l- 
lege,  and  the  design  of  the  college  was  to  train  nien  for  the  ministry,  not 
many  were  found  in  either  grade  who  had  not  that  profession  in  view. 
Obviously  colleges  and  grammar  schools  were  not  for  girls.    How  was 


» This  sketch,  with  slight  changes,  forms  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  *'  History 

of  Monnt  Holyoke  Seminary,"  hy  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  (Locke)  Stow,  puhlishe<l  in  1887,  and 

is  kindly  furnished  by  the  author  as  introductory  to  the  history  of  higher  education 

for  women  in  Massachusetts. 

G.  G.  B. 
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it  with  tbe  primary  grade  ?  Tbe  law  required  the  instruction  of  *^all 
children"  and  the  support  of  schools  for  "  children.^  Girls  were  not  men- 
tioned. However  it  may  have  been  at  first,  town  histories  show  that  dur- 
ing most  of  the  eighteenth  century  girls  did  not  ordinarily  attend  the 
public  schools.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject. Their  attendance  was  not  thought  necessary.  At  home,  or  in  pri- 
vate schools  kept  by  dames,  they  were  taught  to  read  and  sew.  It 
was  thought  as  important  for  them  to  rpad  the  Bible  as  it  was  for  boys. 
The  reading  book,  in  school  or  out,  was  the  New  England  Primer.  It 
contained  the  shorter  catechism,  which  all  children  were  required  to 
commit  to  memory  from  beginning  to  end.  Further  learning  than  this 
girls  were  not  supposed  to  need.  Some  learned  to  write;  but  when 
post-offices  were  few — and  in  1790  there  were  but  75  in  the  country — 
correspondence  wa«  limited,  and  women  in  common  life  had  little  use 
for  the  pen.  While  everything  worn  in  the  family  must  be  produced  by 
the  family,  the  education  required  by  girls  generally  was  not  to  be  gained 
at  school,  and  it  may  be  that  they  were  as  well  fitted  for  the  part  they 
were  expected  to  a<;t  in  life  a«  boys  for  theirs.  Their  equal  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  and  catechism  prepared  women  to  receive  with  as  much 
jirofit  as  men  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  afforded  by  Sabbath 
discourses,  which  taxed  the  reasoning  powers  of  all  who  heard. 

The  circumstances  of  the  colonists  gradually  led  to  a  genenal  decline  in 
education.  For  a  generation  or  more  before  the  Revolutionary  war  there 
is  e\idence  that,  while*all  could  read,  there  were  people  of  respectability 
and  influence  throughout  the  country  who  could  not  write.  A  large 
part  of  the  wiUs  left  by  men,  some  of  whom  had  considerable  property, 
and  a  larger  part  left  by  women,  were  signed  with  a  cross.  Early  deeds 
in  registrars'  offices  show  that  in  many  cases  the  wives  of  distinguished 
men  were  unable  to  write  their  own  names. 

The  period  of  the  Revolution  was  not  favorable  to  improvement  in 
this  respect;  and  at  its  close  there  are  said  to  have  been  ladies  of  high 
standing  in  Boston  who  could  not  read.  But  a  new  era  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women  soon  dawned.  Previously,  public  schools,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, had  been  taught  by  "  masters.''  In  Northampton,  before  the 
war,  farmers  often  taught  English  schools  in  the  winter  at  from  f  4  to 
$5  a  month,  and  boarded  themselves  at  home  ( ''  History  of  Hadley," 
p.  426,  note).  After  the  war  young  men  found  other  occupations  more 
lucrative,  and  women  began  to  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  summer 
schools.  Girls  now  began  to  attend.  In  many  places  it  had  been  an 
unheard  of  thing  for  girls  to  be  instructed  by  a  master,  and  some  towns 
were  slow  in  allowing  a  change. 

Boston  did  not  permit  them  t-o  attend  the  public  shools  till  1700,  and 
then  only  during  the  summer  months,  when  there  were  not  boys  enough 
to  fill  them.  This  lasted  till  1822,  when  Boston  became  a  city  ('*  Quincy's 
Municipal  History  of  Boston,"  p.  21 ).  An  aged  resident  of  Hatfield  used 
to  tell  of  gomg  to  the  schoolhouse  when  she  was  a  girl  and  sitting  on 
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the  doorstep  to  hear  the  boys  recite  tlieir  lessons.  No  girl  could  cross 
the  threshold  as  a  scholar.  The  girls  of  Northampton  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools  till  1792.  In  the  Centennial  Hampshire 
Grazette  it  was  stated : 

In  1788  the  question  was  before  the  town  and  it  was  voted  not  to  be  at  any  expense 
for  schooling  girls. 

The  advocates  of  the  measure  were  persistent,  however,  and  appealed 
to  the  courts  5  the  town  was  indicted  and  fined  for  this  neglect.  In  1792 
it  was  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  admit  girls  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  15  to  the  seliools  from  May  1  to  October  31.  They  sometimes  went 
to*  other  towns  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  public  schooling.  It  was 
not  till  1802  that  all  restrictions  were  removed. 

As  late  as  1828,  a  certain  Otis  Storrs  was  asked  to  take  the  town 
school  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and  allow  girls  to  share  his  instructions. 
"  Before  this,"  the  record  adds,  "  girls  did  not  go  to  the  public  schools" 
("  History  of  Public  Education  in  Rhode  Island,"  p.  294).  The  newer 
towns  were  apt  to  be  in  advance  of  the  older  ones,  and  if  unable  to  sup- 
port additional  schools  for  girls,  often  allowed  them  to  attend  with  boys. 

In  1789,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  indicating  advance  in  several 
directions.  Towns  were  authorized  to  establish  school  districts.  Arith- 
metic, orthography,  and  the  English  language  were  to  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools  in  addition  to  reading  and  writing.  "  Children  in  the 
most  early  stages  of  life"  were  to  be  admitted.  One  public  school  in  a 
town,  which  was  all  that  some  towns  had,  would  no  longer  suffice.  In 
the  need  of  more  teachers,  women  were  employed  in  schools  where,  be- 
sides morals,  the  requirements  were  only  reading,  "  and  writing  if  con- 
tracted for."  Previously  the  law  had  recognized  only  masters  as  teneh- 
ers.  Hence  only  masters  could  collect  wages.  When  women  taught, 
their  payment  had  been  a  voluntary  matter.  In  the  phrase  "  master  or 
mistress,"  in  the  new  law,  is  found  the  first  legal  recognition  of  woman 
as  a  teacher.  It  was  not  much  money  that  she  could  collect.  Twenty 
years  later  we  read  of  teachers  that  received  "  $1  a  week  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  for  board  and  earning  another  dollar."  In  Buckland, 
1799,  with  the  wages  of  24  weeks,  at  50  cents  a  week,  a  teacher  bought 
for  her  wedding  dress,  6  yards  of  silk  at  $2  a  yard.  In  1814,  Mary 
Lyon  began  her  career  with  75  cents  per  week  and  board,  and  ''  boarded 
round;"  more  briefly,  "  75  cents  a  week,  and  walkexi  for  board."  This 
•  was  25  cents  a  week  less  than  she  had  been  receiving  as  her  brother's 
housekeeper.  In  Connecticut  this  was  a  common  price  as  late  as  1830, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  received  it.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  those  summer  schools  only  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  morals  were  required  to  be  taught.  Much  attention  was  given 
to  "  good  manners."  Many  boys,  and  all  the  girls  brought  work — straw 
braiding,  sewing,  and  knitting.  Some  had  tbeir  "  stints"  for  ea^h  half- 
day.  Mothers  and  grandmothers  are  still  living  who  show  us  samples, 
laces  and  other  ornamental  work  done  in  school. 
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For  yo4irs  the  amnmer  schools  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts  were 
aupportc»cl  by  tiiitiou  foes,  and  not  by  tax  ui>oii  the  district;  the  princi- 
ple of  free  8ch(K)ls  for  all,  boys  and  girls,  rich  and  poor,  in  its  fuD 
appli(?ation  was  but  slowly  adopted. 

But  tlie  progress  begun  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1789  has 
never  cease<L  The  number  of  studies  was  increased.  At  the  opening 
of  the  present  century  we  And  geography  introduce*!,  and  other  read- 
iug-I>ooks  taking  the  plac^e  of  the  New  England  Primer.  In  arithmetic 
each  pupil  took  pride  in  ornamenting  his  manuscript  lK)ok  of  rules  and 
work  with  various  styles  of  writing.  Every  one  worlAd  his  own  way 
and  at  his  own  rate,  without  recitation  or  examination.  At  first  arith- 
metic and  geography  were  taught  only  in  the  winter,  for  a  knowledge 
of  numbers  or  ability  to  cast  accounts  was  deemed  quite  superfluous 
for  girls.  Wlien  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  was  introduced,  some  of 
our  mothers  who  desired  to  study  it  were  told  derisively,  "  If  you 
expect  to  become  widows  and  have  to  carry  pork  to  market,  it  may  be 
well  enough  to  study  mental  arithmetic."  But  our  mothers  persevered 
and  were  not  far  behind  their  brothers  in  reaching  the  mathematical 
goal  of  the  times — ^the  rule  of  three.  In  spelling  they  were  not  at  all 
behind;  boys  were  quite  as  apt  as  girls  to  be  ^'  spelled  down." 

A  growing  interest  in  schooling  for  girls  was  manifest  in  another 
connection.  In  the  decline  of  education  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
lack  of  teachers  for  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  desire  for  a  higher 
order  of  instruction  than  com  mem  schools  afforded  in  places  where 
grammar  schools  were  not  required  by  law,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
academies.  They  were  for  the  benefit  of  all,  but  were  not  dependent, 
likiPthe  grammar  and  common  school,  upon  local  supiK)rt  and  patronage. 
The  first  one  was  founded  at  South  Byfield,  by  bequest  of  William 
Dummer,  who  died  in  1761.  Leicester  Academy  was  incorporated  in 
J784;  the  one  at  We^tford  in  1793.  The.se  and  others  founded  late  in 
the  century  admitted  girls,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  greater  advan- 
tages directly  afforded,  contributed  their  influence  toward  opening 
wider  to  them  the  doors  of  the  common  schools.  Bradford  Academy, 
when  opened,  in  1803,  received  both  sexes.  A  separate  department  for 
girls  was  establisl^ed  in  1828.  Eight  years  later  the  boys'  department 
was  closed  and  girls  only  have  attended  since.  The  first  aeademy  for 
girls  only  in  New  England  was  the  Adams  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H., 
incorporated  June,  1823;  the  first  in  Massachusetts  was  Ipswich 
Aca<lemy,  incorporated  February,  1828.  Abbot  Academy,  in  Andover, 
was  chartered  in  1829. 

Though  these  facts  indicate  the  course  of  education  in  general,  and 
the  relative  imi)ortance  or  unimportance  attaehed  to  the  education  of 
girls,  there  never  wa#»  a  time  when  the  superior  culture  of  the  first  colo- 
nists was  not  iHJSsessed  by  some  of  their  descendants.  Here  and  there 
were  c<)minunities  which  constantly  felt  their  influence,  and  these  com- 
munities increa^iecl  in  number  with  the  revival  of  interest  iij  general  ed- 
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ucation.  There  was  no  period  when  women  of  education  and  culture 
were  not  found  in  homes  of  superior  intelligence  and  refinement. 

The  first  school  in  New  England  designed  exclusively  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  girls  in  branches  not  taught  in  the  common  siihools  ffe  said  to 
have  been  an  evening  school  conducted  by  William  Woodbridge,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1780.  His  theme  on  graduation  was  '*  Im- 
provement in  Female  Education.''  Reducing  his  theory  to  practice,  in 
addition  to  his  daily  occupation,  he  gave  his  evenings  to  the  instruction 
of  girls  in  Lowth's  Grammar,  Guthrie's  Geography,  and  the  art  of  com- 
position. The  pop»il£|r  sentiment  deemed  him  visionary.  '^  Who,"  it 
was  said,  "  shall  cook  our  food  or  mend  our  clothes,  if  girls  are  to  be 
taught  philosophy  and  astronomy?" 

In  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  occurred  the  public  exanunation  of  a 
young  lady  in  geometry.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  and  perhaps  in  the  country,  and  called  forth  a  storm  of  ridicule. 
Her  teacher  was  Mrs.  Emma  Willard.  Before  her  marriage,  in  1809, 
Mrs.  Willard  had  been  connected  with  an  jicademy  for  girls  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  and  afterward  in  the  same  place  with  a  girls'  boarding  school, 
in  which  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  **  A  Plan  for  Improving 
Woman's  Education,"  from  her  pen,  met  the  eye  of  Governor  Clinton, 
of  Kew  York,  who  persuaded  her  to  remove  to  that  State,  and  secured 
the  passage  of  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  jiroposed  institute  at  Water- 
ford,"  and  another,  "  to  give  ifemale  academies  a  share  of  the  literary 
ftind.'^  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  law  passed  by  any  legislature 
expressly  for  improvement  in  the  education  of  woman.  Instead  of  an 
institute  at  Waterford,  the  seminary  at  Troy  was  opened,  over  which 
Mrs.  Willard  presided  from  1821  to  1838. 

The  year  before  Mrs.  Willard  left  Troy,  Miss  Catharine  Fiske,  another 
worthy  teacher,  died  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  for  23  years  young  ladies 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  more  than  2,500  in  all,  had  received  her 
instruction^  in  Watts  on  the  Mind,  botany,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and 
other  studies. 

It  is  said  that  every  State  in  the  Union  sent  representatives  also  to 
Miss  Catharine  Beecher's  seminary  in  Hartford,  Conn,  This  began  in 
the  chamber  of  a  store,  in  1822,  with  seven  girls,  none  under  12  years 
of  age,  but  soon  numbered  from  100  to  160,  and  continued  for  10  years. 
Other  teachers  aided  her,  allowing  a  part  of  her  time  to  be  given  to  the 
invention  of  a  system  of  calisthenics,  and  to  the  preparation  of  text- 
books for  her  pupils  in  arithmetic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
theology.  Among  other  branches  taught  were  the  art  of  composition, 
history,  Latin',  and  something  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

While  these  educators  were  doing  this  work  in  their  respective  States, 
the  germs  of  a  more  permanent  work  were  forming  in  Massachusetts. 
From  1818  to  1824  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  had  been  molding  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  young  women  in  his  seminary  at  Bjrfield 
and  Saugus.    He  had  been  a  tutor  in  Harv^d  College  and  beliwed  in 
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A  review  of  the  first  200  years  in  the  history  of  our  country  shows 
that  while  the  recognized  need  of  educated  men  had  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  more  than  one  hundred  colleges,  comparatively  little  importance 
was  attached  to  the  education  of  woman;  that  before  academies  were 
founded,  the  ox)mmon  school  was  the  only  grade  open  to  girls,  and  that 
they  had  not  always  been  admitted  there;  that  early  in  the  present 
century  private  schools  were  expensive  and  short-lived ;  that  the  public 
welfare  called  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  facilities  for  their 
higher  education;  and  that  the  germs  of  such  a  work  were  forming  in 
Massachusetts. 


>  A  fuller  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  seminary  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing publications : 

History  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  during  its  first  half-century,  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
D.  (Locke)  Stow,  published  by  the  seminary  in  1887. 

Semicentennial  Celebration;  containing  a  report  of  the  commemorative  exer- 
cises of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  with  addresses,  poems,  etc. 
Of  Mary  Lyon  and  her  colaborers : 

The  Life  and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon;  Hopkins,  Bridgman  &  Co.,  Northampton. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Lyon ;  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding,  with  additions ;  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Recollections  of  Mary  Lyon,  by  Fidelia  Fiske;  American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

Daniel  Safford;  Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 

Memorial  Volume  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  published  in  1862. 

Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.  D. ;  Loekwood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Faith  Working  by  Love;  Life  of  Fidelia  Fiske;  Congregational  Sabbath  School 
and  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 

The  Use  of  a  Life;  memorials* of  Mrs.  Z.  P.  Grant  Banister;  American  Tract 
Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
Of  Holyoke  students : 

The  general  catalogue  of  officers  and  students  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  which 
includes  the  names  of  all  who  were  members  of  the  seminary  from  its  begin- 
ning to  1889,  with  the  school  address,  the  present  or  last  reported  address, 
the  names  of  husbands,  date  of  marriage,  and  in  the  case  of  students  the  place 
and  date  of  death  so  far  as  known. 

The  catalogues  of  the  Memorandum  Society,  which  report  the  chief  facts  in  the 
history  of  each  member,  with  her  last  reported  addr^eo,  '^'\ 
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Two  teacliciH,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon,  carried  from  the  school 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  at  Byfiehl  his  advanced  views  and  pliilanthropic 
enthusiasm  in  the  education  of  woman  into  their  associated  work  in 
Adams  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  under  more  favorable 
auspices  into  their  seminary  in  Ipswich. 

Their  method  was  to  develop  mind  and  heart  by  a  systematic  3-y ears' 
course  of  study  in  which  the  Bible  had  a  prominent  place.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  course  was  honored  by  a  testimonial  corresponding  to  a 
college  diploma.  The  six  testimonials  received  by  their  first  graduates 
at  Derry,  November,  1824,  were  the  earliest,  so  far  as  known,  ever  pub- 
licly conferred  on  young  women. 

Mr.  Emerson  had  said  to  Miss  Grant  on  leaving  Byfield: 

If  you  van  put  into  operation  on  right  principles  a  permanent  seminary  for  young 
ladieii,  you  may  well  afford  to  lay  down  your  life  when  you  have  done  it. 

Unable  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  Derry,  they  hoped  for  permanence 
in  Ipswich.  Their  success  and  the  demands  for  their  graduates  as  teach- 
ers fully  warranted  their  earnest  efforts  to  put  their  seminary  on  a  per- 
manent financial  basis.  In  1835,  7  years  from  their  beginning  in  Ips- 
wich, 13  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  53  teachers  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  3()0  teachers  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey Ivdd  gone  forth  from  their  school.  They  had  applications  for  teachers 
from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  They  saw  the  fruits 
of  Ipswich  training  in  the  homes  of  the  young  wives  and  mothers  they 
visited.  But  they  had  only  the  funds  from  tuition  charges  with  which 
to  carry  on  their  work.  They  wanted  a  library,  a  laboratory,  apparatus, 
jiiid  buildings  for  boarding  and  instruction ;  and  they  pleaded  for  endow- 
ment, urging  that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  sustain  a  seminary  for 
young  women  without  these  appbanees  than  a  college  for  young  men. 
Personal  iicquaintances  pledged  one-half  the  sum  needed,  but  the  pub- 
lic was  apathetic  and  further  appeals  were  fruitless. 

Failing  in  this  effort  Miss  Lyon  withdrew  from  Ipswich  in  1834  to  un- 
dertake a  new  enterprise  by  which  she  hoped,  to  use  her  words — 

T<»  establish  tlie  principle  that  the  education  of  the  danghters  of  the  church  calls 
as  rightfully  for  the  free  gifts  of  the  church  as  does  that  of  her  sons. 

Her  object  was  not  the  benefit  of  woman  as  woman,  but  the  good  of 
the  world  through  woman. 

Born  in  Buckland,  she  had  gone  from  the  common  schools  of  her  native 
town  to  the  academies  at  Ashfield  and  Amherst;  she  had  been  a  teacher 
for  20  years,  and  was  signally  successful  before  she  became  possessed 
by  the  new  ideas  gained  at  Byfield  in  1821,  put  in  practice  in  the  academy 
iit  Ashfield  and  a  school  of  her  own  in  Buckland,  and  more  fully  devel- 
<>]>e<l  in  her  10  years  of  invaluable  experience  at  Derry  and  Ipswich. 
She  was  a  woman  of  large  mind  and  heart,  ardent  piety,  and  uncon- 
luerable  faith. 

She  left  Ipswich  with  the  clearly  defined  purpose  to  found  a  i)erma- 
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nent  institution  consecrated  to  the  work  of  "  traiiiing  young  wotoeu  for 
the  greatest  usefulness."  For  this  end  it  was  "  designed  to  be  furnished 
with  every  advantage  that  the  state  of  education  in  this  country  will 
allow,''  and  to  "  put  within  reach  of  students  of  moderate  means  such 
opportunities  that  none  can  find  better  ones." 

Her  plan  was  equally  definite:  To  secure  buildings  erected  and  ftir- 
nished  by  free  gifts;  teachers  ready  to  take  low  salaries  from  love  of 
the  work ;  pupils  in  the  same  spirit  of  benevolent  codi)eration  to  do  each 
her  share  in  the  work  of  the  family.  A  building  with  home  and  school 
accommodations  for  200  students,  with  a  library  and  apparatus,  would 
require  at  least  $30,000. 

She  laid  the  plan  before  a  few  gentlemen  in  Ipswich,  invited  together 
for  the  purpose,  September  6, 1834.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
begin  operations  at  once,  with  authority  to  act  till  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  board  of  trustees.  Tlie  committee  consisted  of  Daniel  Dana, 
D.  D.,  of  Newburyport;  The^philus  Packard,  D.  D.,  of  Shelbume;  Rev. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Ham- 
ilton; George  W.  Heard,  esq.,  of  Ipswich;  General  Asa  Howland,  of 
Conway,  and  David  Choate,  esq.,  of  Essex.  These  men  added  to  their 
number  at  diflerent  times,  Kev.  Roswell  Hawks,  of  Cummington;  Rev. 
William  Tyler  and  William  Bowdoin,  esq.,  of  South  Hadley  Canal;  Rev. 
John  Todd  and  Joseph  Penney,  D.  D.,  of  Northiimpton;  Rev.  Joseph 
Condit,  of  South  Hadley,  and  Samuel  Williston,  of  Easthampton.  The 
committee  issued  circulars,  appointed  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks  to  solicit 
funds,  and,  until  a  charter  wjis  obtained,  stood  before  the  public  as 
responsible  agents  for  establisliing  the  proposed  seminary.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  afterwards  became  trustees,  and  others  resigned  their 
places  on  the  committee. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  appreciate  the  obstacles  encoun 
tered  by  an  enterprise  so  new.  Its  aim  was  misunderstood,  misinter- 
preted, i)ronounced  visionary  and  impracticable.  Prominent  papers 
declined  to  insert  articles  in  its  favor  except  a>s  advertisements. 

Many  good  men  and  women  had  no  faith  in  the  success  of  api>eals 
confined  to  benevolent  motives;  a  low  salary  for  teachers  was  disai>- 
proved,  and  the  domestic;  feature,  regarded  unadvisable  by  many, 
ridiculed  by  others.    Yet  Miss  Lyon  never  doubted  that  the  ol 
would  finally  commend  itself  to  the  good  comnftn  sense  of  New 
land.    Her  mother  said  of  her: 

Mary  will  not  give  up.  She  just  walks  the  floor  and  says  over  and  over  i 
when  all  is  so  dark,  **  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him  and  he 
bring  it  to  pass.    Women  must  be  educated,  they  must  be." 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  plan  became  the  means  of  its  su( 
Within  2  months  from  the  appointment  of  the  committee  Miss 
collected  from  women  in  Ipswich  and  vicinity  nearly  $1,000  for  exp* 
of  agencies  and  other  preliminaries. 

What  Ipswich  Seminary  did  for  her  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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the  Buckland  School  did  in  the  westeiii.  Mr.  Hawks  had  full  faijih  in 
the  project,  and  was  a  hearty  coworker.  They  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
few  men  of  wealth  and  influence;  but  instead  of  depending  on  a  few 
for  large  gifts  they  chose  to  gain  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  many 
with  their  smaller  sums.  One  record  book  contains  the  names  of 
more  than  1,800  subscribers,  ftom  ninety  places,  i)romi8ing  a  total  of 
$27,000,  in  sums  varying  from  6  cents  in  three  cases,  to  $1,000  in  two 
instances  only. 

The  aid  of  such  men  as  Edward  Hitchcock,  Daniel  Saftbrd,  Andrew 
W.  Porter,  and  others  of  like  spirit  was  worth  more  than  silver  and 
gold. 

January  8, 1835,  the  committee  decided:  upon  South  Fljulley  as  the 
location,  provided  the  subscription  there  couUl  be  raised  to  $8,000; 
April  15, 1835,  the  name.  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  was  agreed 
upon;  Febniary  11, 1836,  the  charter  was  granted;  May  19,  the  site 
selet^ted — a  few  rods  south  of  the  village  common ;  and  October  3,  the 
corner  stone  was  laid.  September  5,  1837,  just  3  years  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee.  Miss  Lyon  wrote:  ''Our  building  is  going  on 
finely."    November  8,  1837,  the  school  opened. 

It  opened  then,  not  because  the  building — or  that  part  of  it  then 
erected — was  wholly  finished  or  fully  furnished,  but  because  that  was  the 
day  appointed.  The  house  was  filled  with  eager  students  who  knew 
that  more  than  twice  their  number  were  as  eagerly  waiting  to  take  their 
places. 

Miss  Lyon's  theory  that  a  seminary  could  be  foimded  and  conducted 
on  the  i)rinciple  of  benevolence  was  now  put  to  a  new  test.  Here  were 
fourscore  people  to  be  provided  three  times  a  day  with  food  prepared 
by  their  own  hands,  and  a  great  house  to  be  kci)t  in  order,  all  without 
infringing  upon  school  work.  It  was  comi)aratively  easy  to  find  one  to 
whom  the  literary  interests  of  the  seminary  coidd  be  in  a  degree  com- 
mitted, but  Miss  Lyon  could  rely  on  no  one  else  to  organize  the  domes- 
tic department,  and  to  that  she  gave  immediate  attention.  She  had 
great  skill  in  discovermg  what  eiK^li  one  could  do  and  in  putting  every 
one  in  the  right  place,  but  never  had  she  more  freipient  use  for  her 
wondrous  powers  of  invention  than  in  so  adjusting  her  time-t>ables  that 
literary  and  domestic  departments  should  not  interfere,  and  in  every 
emergency  the  right  order  of  exercises  appeared  in  due  time.  /The  work 
was  done  by  circles,  Ciich  having  a  leader.  Every  member  was  held 
responsible  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  apx)ointed  time,  and  the  leader  was 
responsible  that  the  work  was  done  well.  Each  gave  on  the  average  1 
hour  a  day,  and  the  smallest  details  of  household  cares  were  faithfiiUy 
provided  for. 

Never  were  gathered  eighty  more  willing  hearts  or  nimbler  hands. 
Most  were  over  20  years  of  age.  Four  entered  the  senior  and  34  the 
middle  class.    Their  zeal  for  the  seminary  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Miss 
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Lyon's.    They  coimU^l  it  an  honor  to  aid  in  carrying  out  her  plans.    At 
the  end  of  the  year  she  wTote: 

So  far  we  bavo  bot^n  enabled  to  accompliHh  on  every  point  all  that  we  have  encour- 
aged the  public  to  expect. 

Financially  the  income  fully  met  the  outgoes. 
Her  biographer  says: 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Miss  Lyon's  labors  that  first  year  were  limited  to 
domestic  and  financial  interests.  Besides  giving  systematic  religious  iuBtructiony 
she  matured  a  eours*^  of  study,  watched  the  recitations,  directed  individual  students 
in  the  selection  of  studies,  criticised  compositions,  instructed  the  middle  clasa  in 
chemistry — ^performing  with  them  a  course  of  experiments — and  taught  several  other 
branches.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  taught  Whately's  Logic,  and  entered  into 
it  with  as  much  zest  as  she  had  plunged  into  Virgil  in  her  youth. 

The  year  closed  on  Thursday,  August  23.  Public  examinations 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  seminary  hall  were  followed  on  Thurs- 
day by  an  address  in  church  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  Conn,, 
and  the  i)resentation  of  diplomas  bearing  the  seminary  motto  on  its 
seal,  *'That  our  daughters  may  b©  as  comer  stones,  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace.'^ 

Of  that  occasion  Miss  Eunice  Caldwell,  the  associate  principal  for 
that  year,  afterwards  Mrs.  John  P.  Cowles,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  trustees,  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  t^aehers,  the  senior  cla«s,  and  the  school 
walked  to  the  church  in  procession,  the  school  clad  in  white,  with  heads  uncovered 
and  shaded  by  parasols.  The  side  pews  and  galleries  were  already  crowded  when 
Miss  Lyon  led  her  beautiful  troop  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them.  It  was  an  hour  in 
her  life  never  t^)  be  forgotten.  The  battle  had  been  fought;  the  victory  wa«  hers. 
In  all  that  year  she  had  never  fouml  an  hour  to  spend  in  astonishment  at  her  succe^ 
but  now,  when  circumstances  forced  the  view  upon  her,  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
praise  filled  her  heart.  Her  great  soul  was  surcharged  with  joy ;  smiles  and  tean» 
strove  for  the  mastery  on  her  radiant  face.  For  an  hour  she  resigned  herself  to  thr 
emotions  of  the  occasion  and  gave  way  to  a  joy  with  which  no  one  could  inter- 
meddle. 

It  illustrates  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  time  that  when  Bufiis  An- 
derson, D.  D,,  was  invited  to  make  the  second  anniversary  address  many 
friends,  solicitous  for  liis  reputation,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  indors- 
ing such  an  enterprise.  The  following  sentences  from  his  address  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  wisest  men  in  that  transition  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  higher  education  for  woman : 

All  the  education  due  to  the  sex  has  not  been  given.  We  are  influenced  by  ancient 
prejudices.  We  have  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  of  a  liberal  education  upon  women, 
as  if  learning  disqualified  rather  than  fitt<5d  them  for  their  appropriate  sphere. 
Whether  experience  will  lead  to  a  3  or  4  years*  course  of  study  is  not  yet  known. 
Should  it  prove  that  two  hundred  young  women  can  be  retained  in  a  seminary  dur- 
iug  a  3  years'  course  without,  on  the  one  hand,  restricting  the  well-disposed  to-j 
much  by  rules  made  for  the  wayward,  and,  on  the  other,  without  those  corruptiim 
influences  to  which  large  seminaries  are  supposed  to  be  liable,  the  founding  of  this 
institution  wiU  form  au  epoch  in  the  history  of  woman  in  this  land.  The  expert^ 
ment  is  one  f»f  geueral  interest,  and  its  success  will  bo  a  national  good.  Shonl<i  it 
fail,  it  will  probably  be  because  the  public  mind  is  not  prepared  for  so  great  an  •cl- 
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vaiici?,or  bee  Jill  !»©  of  Home  ess^jtstiol  ilupartiirci  from  Uh  pniaitnt  oourse.  But  if  it  Rbould 
fail  wf  may  be  sure  that  from  its  iishi?!?i  anotber  woiilfl  iL«i*^  i^lioi^iiix-lilii!,  more  per- 
fect betmu^Hj  of  til©  esper ituu'O  tliia  has  acquiroil.  Regarded  merely  iwi  an  experiment, 
it  is  TTorth  all  it  will  t'ost.  But  as  an  institutioji  di-wtined  to  bl*)*js  generntioiiB  to  eoine 
and  be  tbt3  eomm(snf<?ment  of  a  higher  order  of  seminaries  for  yoiing  women^  it  will 
have  perutiiLr  Ldaimi)  on  the  beuefieenee  of  the  intelligent  ami  tho  good. 

Murk  ITopkiiis  t),  d.,  tli(>  uoxt  aiiniversary  si>eaker,  8aiil,  ivfeiriugto 
the  HL^miriixry : 

M»ny  jiidii^iouH  perAonn  ntill  look  wtth  finnpenso  at  the  iff  sue  of  the  experiment, 
thon^b  [  am  happy  to  nay  that  ho  far  an  I  know  the  objeetions  are  vaninhin^  as 
the  institution  progresses*  and  beeomes  better  kjiosvii ;  and  wlmt  I  hava  a«i3U  tiMlay 
stren^hen^  my  eonvietion  that  those  objeetions  will  vaulEih  entirely,. 

Prof.  B.  B*  Ed  wit  1x1  M  said,  in  the  Iburtli  annual  addreas; 

If  a  eourse  of  study  like  that  pursued  in  this  semiuary  eonld  be  introdut^d  into 
every  Htt\te>  it  would  be  oue  of  tbt'  iiuest  props  of  the  Tniou.  No  disorgmjiiffing  in- 
fluences t'nuiiiate  from  it.  No  beetle-eyed  prejndic^,  no  uurrow 'minded  bigotry 
can  find  a  home  whero  the  wrienrefl  are  trnly  taught  j  the  air  wbirli  in  breathed 
is  t<H>  invigorating  J  tho  iuipolses  vvbiidi  it  promjjtH  are  too  nobb\  \Ve  do  not  deny 
•that  tbero  are  evils  eomieeted  with  a  protri*ited  iiiid  public  course  of  edueatiou  for 
woman.  We  tbiuk,  ho w eve r^  that  tbi^y  *\in  be  tjbviated  by  a  due  measure  of  fore- 
thought and  care  on  the  part  of  ginitdiaim  and  teaehera. 

At  the  commemorative  reunion  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
Dr,  AnderwoH  tt>ok  jmblic  in-eiiiiion  Uy  way  thut  he  nev^er  liad  neen  rea- 
son to  regret  disregarding  the  advice  of  Iii«  friends  in  delivering  his 
addreHs;  that  lie  became  more  and  more  in[iir(»sHe4l  with  the  highly 
practical  character  of  MisH  Lyon's  jdans;  that,  though  they  then  seamed 
large^  they  appeared  more  eom}»rehcnsive  after wunl,  and  time  had  in- 
doraed  them  id L     He  had  become  quite  satisfied  with  the  experiment. 

Tet  the  seminary  was  nnn-e  tluiii  lOyenr**  old  whenT,  W,  Iliggiumm, 
ill  "Common  Benwe  abont  Women,"  a^ked: 

Why  JH  it  that  whenever  anything  is  donn  for  woBiea  in  tho  way  of  edn cation  it  la 
callt^d  iku  "exiK'nnieut,^^  wbtle  if  the  same  thing  is  doiio  for  niea  its  desirahleueeis  H 
assumeil*  and  the  thini;  is  donef 

Many  who  admitted  the  success  of  the  experiment  aaid  that  if  Misa 
Liyon  shonld  die  the  seminary  wonhl  vftlicr  be  ekised  or  elianged  in 
cbanK'.ter.  But  Avhen  sh*^  wm^  lirst  planning  the  entenmse  she  Inwl 
written : 

Mo  eh  eare  wiU  be  takeJi  tt>  ail  opt  pemianent  priueiples  and  mature  a  systeui  which 
may  tnitlive  Us  founderK. 

For  II I  years  sin^  was*  spareil  ^o  perf**€t  and  c airy  out  lier  plans,  aim- 
plifyiog  eaeh  ilepnrtment  ot'lier  system  ami  reducing  it«  details  to  «nch 
order  that  (others  coiihl  t^tke  tbem  in  (dnirge. 

She  f lied  March  Tj,  LS41*,  It  seemed  to  her  temdier?*  that  they  could 
not  go  on  withont  lier;  but  they  IurI  been  one  with  Iter  in  spirit  and  in 
aim  and  loved  the  seminary  too  well  to  desert  it  in  its  need.  In  April 
tlie  trustees  elected  in  her  place  Mary  C.  Whitman,  afterward  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton Eddy,  w^ho  had  been  associate  principal  for  7  years,  and  appointed 
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Sophia  D.  nazcn  as  lu*r  ass(x»iate.  Iiu])aire<l  liealtli  forced  Miss  Whit- 
mau  to  leave  in  the  followinji:  spiiii<?.  In  her  letter  of  resignation  she 
said : 

The  experience  of  the  year  has  been  of  great  vahie,  proving  the  excellence  of  MisR 
Lyon's  plans,  and  that  they  can  be  executed  by  others. 

Miss  Hazen  soon  after  became  the  wife  of  Kev.  Da\id  T.  Sto<ldard,  of 
the  Nestorian  mission  in  Persia,  and  for  tlie  next  15  years  the  care  of 
the  seminary  fell  on  Mary  W.  Chapin,  afterward  Mrs.  Claudius  B.  Pease. 
After  Miss  Chapin's  resigiJation  in  1805  Mrs.  Sophia  Hazen  Stoddanl, 
having  returned  to  this  c^nintry,  was  acting  principal  till  the  election  in 
1807  of  Helen  M.  French,  afteward  Mrs.  Lemuel  Gulliver.  Miss  French 
was  succeeded  in  1872  by  Jnlia  E.  Wjird,  and  Miss  Ward  in  1883  by 
Elizabeth  Blanchard.  When  the  college  charter,  with  the  name  Mount 
Uolyoke  Seminary  and  ("ollege,  wa,s  obtained  in  1888,  Miss  Blanchard 
resigned  her  position,  but  remained  the  following  year  as  4M»ting  i>resi- 
dent  and  inaUguratxHl  college  work. 

The  associate  principals,  not  previously  named,  were:  Abigail  Moore 
from  1842  t^>  1846;  Sophia  Spofford  from  1852  to  1855;  Emily  Jessup 
from  1855  to  18(J2;  Julia  M.  Tolmau  from  1858  t4>  1800;  Oathaiine  Hoi>- 
kins  from  1800  to  1805;  Mary  Ellis  and  Julia  E.  Ward  from  1807  to 
1872;  Elizabeth  Blauchard  from  1872  to  1883  and  Anna  C.  Edwards 
from  1872  to  1888. 

Efich  princi])al  and  associate  principal  after  the  first  was  a  graduate 
of  the  seminary  and  ha<l  been  a  member  of  the  fticulty  for  years  preced- 
ing her  election.  All  were  worthy  successors  of  Miss  Lyon,  and  suc- 
cessively advanced  the  progressive  work  that  she  began,  till  a  charter 
granting  college  powers  could  rightfully  be  giv^en. 

In  1880  Mary  A.  Brigham  was  ele(*ted  president  to  assume  charge  in 
September,  but  a  railway  accident  in  June  caused  her  instant  de^th. 
In  August  Louise  F.  Gowlcs  was  appointed  acting  i>resident. 

From  the  first  the  seminary  has  had  a  decidedly  religious  character. 
For  a  long  time  revivals  occurred  almost  every  year.  Sometimes  nearly 
every  member  of  the  seminary  has  counted  herself  a  follower  of  Christ 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Since  1803  the  proi)ortion  of  those  who 
were  church  members  before  entering  has  steadily  increasexl,  and  conse- 
quently the  scenes  of  former  years  could  not  be  looked  for.  Yet  the 
teachers  have  habitually  felt  a  peculiar  responsibility  for  the  spiritual 
coudition  of  every  one.  Still  the  instituti<m  has  never  been  sectarian. 
Many  a  student  has  graduated  without  knowing  to  what  denominations 
her  favorite  teachers  belonged.  While  Christian  i^rinciple  secures  a 
higher  standard  of  study  and  school  work  than  any  other  motive  can 
inspire,  the  ripened  results  are  seen  in  the  students'  after-life.  They  are 
prominent  in  every  department  of  exlucational,  benevolent,  and  philan- 
thropic effort.  In  1887  of  the  2,000  graduates  and  more  than  4,000  non- 
graduates,  three-fourths  had  been  teachers  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time; 
the  records  of  the  Memorandum  Society  published  the  same  year,  that 
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ia,  iu  the  tit'tic^Mi  ytur  of  th*.^  ^t^jujiuiry,  sh(*^Y  Unit  2,04M)  of  Its  3j(HK* 
members  Iiafl  taught  in  tlie  a^gregat^  13,fKK*  years.  Two  huudred  had 
been  foreign  misftionarieK;  great  uuoibers  were  wives  of  home  missiou- 
arie^.  Of  the  lj7S9  married  members  of  the  Memorandum  Society,  432 
had  marrfed  elergymenj  159  lawyers,  153  physicians,  and  about  75  pro- 
fessional te ae hers*  T h*^  w  1 1 ole  1 1 n ni  1  >e r  i n j \vv i e< I  waa  n e arly  4, 0(K*.  F< >r ty 
hatl  become  jdiysieiauw.  Iu  the  words  of  Dr,  Tyler,  iu  hi 6=^  sisemieeii- 
teiitiial  address: 

They  havii  n\m  been  leaders  in  i^il neat roti,  in  rt^It^irm,  in  lemppr»Tice,  in  reform 
olul>««  in  f^m^it^ti^H  for  forei^  iiml  hmnti  tuiHHiniiiif  in  iKiblii"  Krlioi>l8  anil  Sntiilay 
schools,  in  liferiitiire  anil  BoieDt'e^  iu  anthorsihip  und  JounjiilisniT  in  chuii-h  parlorw 
and  thurcli  work  of  or  fry  liiiiil,  in  general  s^eiety,  ami  last  but.  not  It^ast,  in  in  ttjlU- 
gent  and  etiHivatetl  ti4»meH|  where  all  educntitm  and  all  religion  must  begin. 

Kot  a  few  have  l)een  fonndej^s  of  Holyokes  nt  the  West  and  South, 
m  Kuro]>ej  Asia,  Afriea,  atid  llie  i?ihiuds  of  the^  sea.  For  the  Hystem 
athi]}ted  to  Keeun?  the  high(^st  ordt^r  of  intellect  for  the  service  of  Christ 
in  our  own  Uxnd  hns  proved  to  Ih^  no  Ik^s  useful  in  training  mind  and 
farming  ^'hafiwter  in  other  hintls ;  anil  iu  a  great-er  or  less  degree  its  pecul- 
iar featni-es  charaeterize  many  i]t^sti  tut  ions  at  home  aiul  abroatL 

The  results  of  the  work  i>f  the  seminary  appear  not  rmly  in  the  im- 
press it  stamps  npou  its  students,  in  the  work  they  do,  and  in  its  own 
ree-ognixed  position,  but  also  in  the  niov(*ment  that  has  origiiiatetl  so 
many  other  institntions  for  the  higher  edueation  of  women  and  which  is 
one  of  the  must  ini|)ortant  developments  in  the  life  of  our  conntry  ajid 
in  the  history  of  our  race. 

METHOPR. 

Mount  ETolyoke  Seminar^'  was  fouTule<l  to  train  young  women  for  the 
greatest  useful ucss^  and  every  arrangement  of  school  ami  famil>'  \^'as 
sh aped  w i th  r<' fe i^e nvv  to  tl i i s  u n d ,  1  n  1 1 1 c  v i e w  of  tl i e  f( m n tier  tl i*!  best- 
educated  Christ-like  woman  was  the  most  nseful  woman.  Chara*'ter 
was  lH*r  edneatioual  aim,  and  her  work  wais  bailed  on  the  principles  of 
selfh**lij  in  all  lintvs  pliysiral,  ment4dTaTHl  mond*  She  desired  students 
old  enough — at  least  HI — and  of  sutlicient  maturity  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  mental  power  auil  self-reliance,  without  being  beyond  the  age 
when  habits  are  easily  Jbnnt^d. 

By  pro\ading  the  best  sanitary  conditions  known  for  lK)nrding,  J^leep^ 
ing,  and  stndy;  by  requiring  regularity  in  me^ds  and  in  hours  fcu"  rising 
and  i^etiiing,  daily  exercises  in  the  wtnk  of  the  house  and  in  the  oiien 
air;  hy  instrnrtiou  iu  the  laws  of  health  antl  thc^  c(mse(inence,s  f^f  their 
violation^  aud  by  countiiigexposui'c  of  healtli  no  less  lanlty  than  uegleet 
of  study,  she  strove  to  make  it  the  aim  of  each  student  to  have  a  sound 
mind  in  a  s{>und  body. 

The  studies  i»resmbe<l  were  not  only  those  that  develop  the  imagina^ 
tion  and  refine  the  taste,  bnt  jinmarily  snch  as  ^'strengthen  the  in^aetieal 
faculties,  matuie  the  nndernstanding^  and  lay  a  firm  basis  for  character.'" 
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Few  were  allowed  to  take  more  than  two  8tiidie8  at  a  time.  Weekly 
reviews  prepared  for  the  general  review  tbat  was  required  iu  every  study 
before  it  was  left  for  another  5  and  a  certain  standard  was  required 
as  the  condition  of  advancement.  Kecitation  by  topics  4  days  of  the 
week  led  to  easier  use  of  the  pen  in  the  essay  work  of  the  fifth.  Ai>- 
I)eals  were  made  to  the  highest  motives  only  and  no  prizes  were  offeretl, 
no  rivalry  stimulated.  Many  could  stay  but  1  year,  but  the  standard 
of  thoroughness  was  the  same  for  all. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  was  as  systematic  and  thorough  as  that  in  lit- 
erature and  science.  Through  the  regular  weekly  lessons  more  time 
was  given  to  it  than  to  any  other  study  of  the  course.  Its  teachings 
were  illustrated  and  enforc^ed  in/amiliar  talks  at  family  devotions  and 
in  the  weekly  prayer  meetings. 

Once  a  week  Miss  Lyon  gathered  about  her  the  church  members  of 
her  charge  for  instruction  in  their  more  si>ecific  duties.  The  others  she 
met  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and-  led  each  to  see  from  the  Bible  in  her 
hand  that  if  she  should  fail  of  fulfilling  the  highest  end  of  her  being,  it 
would  be  not  because  she  had  broken  the  law  of  God,  but  because  hav- 
ing broken  it  she  did  not?  a<*ccpt  offered  grace.  With  exceeding  vivid- 
ness and  almost  irresistible  tenderness  the  claims  and  the  invitations  of 
Christ  were  set  before  them,  with  the  responsibility  of  a<*cei>tance  or 
refusal.  When  her  watchful  eye  saw  that  the  word  of  God  was  proving 
quick  and  powerful  in  any  of  her  audience  she  would  publicly  invite  to 
her  room  at  a  given  hour  those  who  desired  more  personal  instruction. 
In  that  consecrated^place,  each  going  alone,  perhaps  to  find  her  friend 
or  roommate  thereK)n  the  same  errand,  many  hearts  were  oi)ened  to  re- 
joice in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  'These  were  gathered  into  a  class  for 
special  nurture. 

Miss  Lyon  was  a  woman  of  prayer.  She  taught  her  pupils  to  pray 
with  and  for  each  other  and  for  the  world;  and  secured  to  each  the  op- 
l)ortunity  for  private  prayer  morning  and  evening. 

The  Sabbath  was  sacredly  guarded  from  week-day  intrusions.  Public 
worship  in  the  village  church  was  supplemented  by  social  meetings  of 
the  students  at  home.  For  suitable  rea<iing  and  for  studying  the  Bible 
less<ms  access  was  given  to  the  exceptionally  choice  and  well  selected 
library. 

There  were  annually  two  special  days  of  prayer,  and  sometimes  more. 
On  the  first  Monday  of  January  and  on  the  day  of  i>rayer  for  coUe^res, 
s<?hopl  exercises  were  su8i)ended  to  give  everyone  the  opportunity  to 
join  thousands  elsewhere  in  fasting  and  prayer  for  students  and  the 
world.  Their  observance,  whether  by  prayer  or  by  prayer  and  faating, 
was  voluntary  with  e^ich  one,  but  so  universally  was  the  o])ix>rtuiiity 
embractnl  that  those  were  often  days  of  more  than  Sabbath  stillnesB. 

In  order  to  do  the  utmost  for  each  in  reference  to  health,  habits,  and 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  the  family  was  divided  into  sections  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  and  eac»h  section  made  the  special  charge  of  a  tea<-ber. 
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Yet  Miss  Lyon  kept  every  oue  in  her  eye  and  heart.  Her  own  personal 
influence  so  permeated  the  family  that  every  member  felt  its  power,  and 
was  assured  that  she  took  a  tender  interest  in  her  welfare. 

The  teachers  whom  Miss  Lyon  had. chosen  for  coworkers  were  a  band 
of  helpmates  after  her  own  heart.  Tliose  of  the  first  year  were  from 
Ipswich  Seminary.    After  that  they  were  her  own  alumnae. 

In  discipline  she  stemlily  inculcated  the  sul)ordination  of  individual 
inclination  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  self-subordination  she  deemed 
essential  to  self-government.  Every  seminary  regulation  was  shown  to 
be  included  in  the  first  or  second  great  command,  and  therefore  its  ob- 
servance was  a  duty  whether  a  rule  of  the  school  or  not. 

Conscience  and  a  sense  of  honor  were  cultivated  by  the  trust  reposed. 
Excluding  espionage,  Miss  Lyon  held  each  student  responsible  for  her 
own  observance  of  regulations  and  for  keeping  her  own  daily  or  weekly 
account  of  success  or  failure,  and  tnisted  her  truthfulness  in  reporting  it. 

She  laid  upon  her  pupils  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  eveiy 
department  of  life.  By  precept,  by  example,  and  by  occasions  for  their 
practice,  she  held  up  the  Bible  standard  of  benevolence  and  self-denial. 
As  Holyoke  students,  they  were  under  special  obligations  to  lead  useful 
lives,  for  the  seminary  was  founded  in  benevolence  and  for  the  good  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  no  one  had  a  right  to  avail  herself  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  low  charges  to  carry  out  selfish  ends  of  her  own. 

The  domestic  department  furnished  a  fertile  field  for  illustration  and 
a  useful  one  for  practice.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  faithfuhiess  of 
each  member  in  her  place  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
family,  and  that  the  same  principle  applied  in  every  relation  in  life. 
The  prompt,  expeditious,  conscientious,  and  every  way  faithful  helper 
about  the  house — and  no  other — was  the  prompt,  expeditious,  conscien- 
tious, and  every  way  faithful  student. 

Hand  and  head  and  heart  were  eaeh  trained  to  strengthen  each ;  but 
the  manual  and  the  mental  were  both  for  the  sake  of  the  moral.  Thus 
**  the  whole  Holyoke  system  is  an  arrangement  for  getting  and  ai)plying 
moral  power." 

Miss  Lyon  cautioned  her  pupils  against  following  her  methods  too 
closely,  especially  in  teaching  children  or  those  who  are  weak  in  moxal 
principles.  For  their  safe  use  there  must  be  sufficient  self-control  to  give 
reason  and  conscience  the  ascendency  over  impulse  and  imagination. 

Her  successors  have  followed  the  same  xmnciples  of  conscientious 
tlioroughness  and  subservience  of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  to  the 
moral  and  religious,  modifying  their  application  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. In  religious  culture  the  spirit  is  everything,  and  that  is  a  fresh 
^ft  with  each  generation  of  teachers  and  with  each  entering  class. 

GROWTH. 

Two  yearc  before  its  opening  a  circular,  addressed  to  candidates  for 
admission,  announced  that  the  proposed  seminary  was  to  take  "the 
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literary  standard  of  Ipswich  Seminary,  and  the  same  systematic  course 
of  solid  studies,  allowing  for  (*ontinued  progress."  There  was  then  no 
accepted  standard,  and  no  other  school  for  young  women  with  which  to 
make  comparison. 

Many  feared  that  pupils  could  not  be  obtained  without  greats  lati- 
tude in  the  terms  of  admission,  for  the  preparation  required  was  in 
advance  of  what  had  generally  been  regarded  as  a  finished  education 
for  girls.  A  part  of  the  number  received  at  first  were  admitted  for  one 
quarter  only,  but  others  were  waiting  to  take  their  pla(iei%,  and  the  first 
catalogue  records  the  names  of  110.  In  the  second  year  400  were  re- 
fused for  want  of  room,  and  for  the  same  reason  hundreds  were  kept 
away  the  third  ye^r.  And  though  the  standard  of  admission  has 
steadily  been  raised,  no  year  has  passed  without  hundreds  of  appli- 
cants, even  when  in  later  times  other  institutions  were  springing  up  in 
diflferent  directions.  With  enlarged  acxiommodations — ^teachers  and 
students  all  reside  in  the  same  building — the  average  attendance  had 
l)een,  in  1887,  for  50  years,  250;  for  25  years,  279;  for  5  years,  290.  The 
whole  number  of  names  catalogued — repetitions  not  deducted — was 
then  12,498 ;  the  number  of  different  students  had  been  6,606 ;  and  of 
gradimtes  1,982.  In  1890  the  total  of  diflferent  students  had  becK>me 
6,893,  and  of  graduates,  2,113. 

Miss  Lyon  planted  an  acorn  and  plannexl  for  an  oak.  She  would  not 
risk  ui)rooting  the  tender  plant  by  invoking  any  needless  storm  of 
public  opposition.  She  gave  it  the  name  then  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  highest  opportunities  open  to  woman.  The  name  college  would 
not  have  been  tolerated,  but  she  proceeded  with  all  her  energy  and 
wisdom  to  make  it  as  much  of  a  college  jis  was  possible  in  her  day. 
She  designed  to  extend  the  course  of  study  to  include  Latin  and  French, 
and  wanted  time  for  Gr(»ek  and  Hebrew  also,  but  beca^use  "  the  views 
of  the  community  would  not  allow  it "  sooner,  she  let  10  years  pass  be- 
fore Latin  had  a  place  in  the  course.  Then  it  appeare<l  there,  and  in 
the  way  of  growth,  for  classes  ha^l  quietly  taken  it  as  an  optional  study 
every  year  after  the  first,  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  students  in 
school  were  in  them.  So  French  was  taught  from  the  v^ry  first  year, 
though  it  first  became  a  l^ranch  of  the  course  in  1877,  after  40  years. 
Other  branches  were  introduced  in  the  same  way,  and  they,  with  all 
the  older  onei*,  continued  to  grow. 

The  3  years'  course  was  })egun  with  the  intention  of  extending  it  to  4, 
and  Miss  Lyon  continued  to  urge  this  change;  but  public  opinion  was 
such  to  the  end  of  her  life  that  the  trustees  "were  still  afiraid  to  vent^in* 
it."  The  change  was  made  in  1861,  after  24  years.  For  the  young  tree, 
deeply  and  firmly  rooted,  did  not  die  when  the  hand  that  planted  ceased 
to  water  it.  It  lived  and  grew  on.  New  impidse  was  given  to  its  growtli 
with  the  change  in  public  opinion  that  creiit^Hl  colleges  for  women.  Some 
said  of  this  mother  of  colleges :  "  Her  work  is  done ;  let  her  die.''  Others 
said:  "No;  she  does  good  i)reparatory  work;  let  her  live,  but  let  her 
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keep  to  that."  But  Mibr  Lyon's  stiiccei^i^ors  knew  tliat  tbe  work  of 
"training  youii^  women  for  the  i^eiit^st  ufiefiilnesa"  would  he  needed, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  finished  till  tlu^  niillennjum;  to  abandon  the 
work  or  lower  itw  t^taiidard  would  be  to  i>rove  nntriie  to  their  truatj 
and  they  8aid: 

Holyoke  hits  uot  frtrcfotfron  her  miBFtionr  nor  mnet  she  consent  to  part  wHh  herltirth- 
right.  The  ronrnfi  of  ntuily  inunt  coutiiiue  to  exttm*! ;  tiir  HtAndard  of  rerjairement^ 
must  contJQiici  to  rine;  lloJyoke  ti^sunu'is  must  rcmliiuir  ti^  ]irtijnre  thcinHolvew  for 
higher  ami  brunder  wiirk ;  tlu'  nmv  i-^Hl^l^o  LTmrsi's  mu>  l»fi:iu  with  }ii|;li<^T  rei|tiirot]ientH 
in  some  liiii'i^  mid  ivitli  new  reqiiiivment^  in  othert^T  l^^^t  Holyolso  must  not  be  per- 
manently distaiirt'd  in  ivny  line  e«Heiitml  tii  tln^  fnlfiUinriit  of  her  ideal,  Hihe  'Mnrirtt 
have  evei  y  art  vaiitai^f^  th^t  thi^  hIaU*  of  eilneatiou  will  iilJow/'  She  niiiMt  htj  ft  t^olltsge 
in  fart,  •wht^thtT  or  not  she  take  that  name. 

It  was  not  uprootiniir  nor  trail spiau ting  that  was  wantexl,  but  continued 
grrowth* 

In  1872  pidviftioii  wa«  ina^le  for  the  study  of  Gernmn  and  Greek,  and 
for  IiYendi  with  a  nativi*  of  Fraur«\  In  1875  an  optional  courwt^  was 
laid  out  in  ea<*h  of  the  ^  lauf^ua^e,^.  Two  years  latter  there  were  jy^ratl- 
uates  in  both  Greek  and  Gt*ninnL  In  1S77  more  Latin  was  rerjnired  for 
entrance,  anf I  one  t<'rin  of  Freiieh  or  (ieriuiin  wiis  phu-ed  in  the  re^pured 
course.  When  *4ome  one  said:  "Have  Ii'hs  niatheuiatie^  and  i^dve  th« 
time  to  otljer  studies,^  the  answer  was:  "Advancement  in  the  science 
requlrei^  more  niathematics,  not  le,HS,"  ("(jllei-tifum  in  all  branches  of 
natural  liistr^ry,  appai'atus  for  lecture  rooms  and  Ijooks  of  referent*e  for 
the  library  wen^  increased  at  siu*h  a  rate  that  new  luifldings  had  to  be 
erected  to  eontaiu  tliem.  The  library  in  1870,  Williston  Ilall  in  1876, 
and  the  td>scrvatory  in  ISSl,  with  their  respective  fu^Tiishings,  stimn- 
late<l  antl  arrelerated  Mie  same  growth  that  demanded  them. 

Besides  the  devrh^pment  of  pre\nons  ox)tionals  into  brau<'hes  i»f  the 
course,  and  besides  increased  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  ^grada- 
tion, th<^  reirular  bnioehes  i^rew  beyfuul  the  boundaries  of  the  course 
itself. 

With  1873,  the  annual  eatalo^es,  which  aT<*  niore  ret^nrds  than 
prophecies,  befjan  to  announce  '^  provision  made  for  any  wlio  wish  to 
continue  their  studies  beyond  the  required  course."  This  grave  not  oidy 
the  i)08t-|iO'adaat<%  lait  the  student  in  any  part  of  the  course,  opporturd- 
ties  for  elet'tive  work  in  any  ilireetinn;  never  as  a  substitnte,  but 
always  beyond  reipiircment-B.  This  jnished  open  tha  door  for  anyone 
who  is  pre] >a red  for  it  to  ^dve  to  the  studies  of  each  year,  G  months'  or 
a  year's  wc^rk  1>eyond  tJie  prescribed  amount.  I  n  some  lines,  the  ;ulvance 
has  frecpiently  ^one  beyond  colh^;^^c  rettuirements;  and  there  is  no 
study  in  which  it  has  not  l>ceu  made  ti>  some  degi'tn^ 

When  elertives  were  iiit.Todnced  int>o  the  course  in  1885,  from  winch 
one  of  several  must  In^  chost^n,  the  same  principle  wjis  nijuntained,  and 
optional  Wiu'k  in  advnncf^  tmly  wiis  admitt^^d.  In  this  and  otli(*r  ways 
have  wisdoTii  and  cunnii^e  been  required  to  maintaiii  tUu  stuudaitlB  of 
thoroughness  essential  to  steady  growth. 
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To  fit  themselves  for  work  in  advance  and  for  better  work  in  all 
classes,  seminary  teachers  have  gone  to  join  classes  and  observe  methods 
in  other  institutions,  or  to  study  with  professors  in  private  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  The  practical  teacher  who  knows  what  she  wants 
most,  gets  far  more  in  a  given  time  than  the  ordinary  student  can. 
Though  this  was  done  in  Miss  Lyon's  time,  it  has  been  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  last  15  years,  and  since  1882  on  a  more  general  and 
systematic  plan. 

Among  the  institutions  resorted  to  for  this  puriK>8e  are  Amherst, 
Williams,  and  Dartmouth  Colleges;  Cornell,  Michigan,  Harvard,  and 
Berlin  Universities;  the  Institutes  of  Technology  in  Worcester  and 
Boston;  Cooper  Institute  and  The  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York, 
besides  summer  schools  ranging  in  subjects  from  biologj'  at  Peuikese 
and  Wood's  HoU  to  philosophy  at  Concord. 

In  1837  the  faculty  consisted  of  the  principal,  associate  principal,  2 
tea<iher8,  and  3  assistant  pupils,  without  distribution  of  departments. 
In  1889  there  were  over  30  teachers,  each  of  whom  had  her  department 
of  instruction  and  her  especial  work. 

As  me^ns  have  been  obtained,  accommodations  have  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  The  building  erected  in  1837,  90  feet  by  50,  was  ex- 
tended in  1841  to  160  feet,  with  a  wing  at  the  south  end.  Twelve  years 
later  the  north  wing  wiis  built,  and  in  1805  the  gymnasium  completed 
the  quadrangle,  within  which  rose  the  water-tower  in  the  course  of  the 
same  ye^r.  Steam-heating  was  introduced  in  1868,  and  the  libnur 
built  in  1870.  The  artesian  well  and  the  elevator  c^me  in  1880,  Willis- 
ton  Hall  in  1876,  and  the  observatory  in  1881 ;  in  1881,  also,  the  gift  of 
Goodnow  Park. 

Between  1880  and  1890  the  seminary  grounds  increased  to  nearly  ten 
times  the  extent  of  the  original  lot  of  about  10  acres;  the  purchase  of 
about  6  acres,  including  the  library  site,  being  the  only  additiou  bdbre 
that  decade. 

A  pavilion  built  in  1884  in  Goodnow  Park  has  been  made  accessible 
both  by  foot  path  and  by  a  carriage  bridge  and  driveway.  A  green 
house  was  built  in  1882,  and  a  house  for  the  stt^ward  in  188G.  Private 
rooms  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  were  increased  in  number  by 
the  removal  of  the  steward's  family  to  a  separat/C  dwelling,  and  by  tmns- 
ferring  to  another  house  rooms  for  music  and  drawing.  The  reeej*^ 
tion  room,  parlors,  seminary  hall,  and  reatling  room  have  all  been  ^^ 
cently  renovated.  The  library  was  nearly  doubled  in  size  in  ltS87,  and 
in  1889  a  large  addition  to  Williston  Uall  was  finished  and  furnished 
with  the  best  modem  appliances;  for,  spacious  as  that  building  sei^med 
at  first,  its  laboratories  soon  became  inadequate  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  The  departments  of  history,  literature,  rhetoric,  physiolog). 
botany,  and  zoology  are  for  the  present  satisfactorily  provided  for,  whik 
the  growing  departments  of  i)liysi(;s  and  chemistry  make  a  new  scien 
tific  building  increasingly  imperative. 
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There  is;  ^owth  not  ouly  iu  the  increase  of  opportunities^,  which  are 
only  bud^  and  hloarionift  f^f  piT»mii*e^  but  iu  tiift  fniit  brought  furth^?4irn* 
estness  and  enthn.siasni  in  i^tinly.  It  wa.s  Bpeinally  seen  in  the  inereaf^- 
ing  desire  of  ^tudentj^  to  continue  difterent  studies  longer  or  fiirther  tlnm 
the  course  required,  when  they  ktiew  that  the  seminary  had  no  p<i\ver 
to  give  adiphmia  eorrespondiuj,^  to  the  extra  work  done,  and  HtniietiineH 
even  witli  tlie  alternative  of  taking  no  diph^nui.  In  ISSTt^  80  were  in 
these  adviuK^eil  ehiJi*^e»;  in  1886,  over  100,  beside:^  tlje  Greek  ^  French, 
and  Gerinnu  gra<lnates;  aw  many  in  1887,     In  1HH8  there  were  190. 

Though  true  attainment  is  always  manifest  in  time,  Holyoke  gradu- 
ates have  c»ftcn  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  thrf)ugh  lack  of  a  degree. 
One  might  have  a  diploma  for  the  Beiniuary  courifJie,  and  one  ft>r  eacli  of 
the  three  language  (bourses  basides,  and  might  atso  be  in  diffei'ent  lines 
in  advance  of  graduates  of  (^ollegeB  cliartered  as  such,  and  yet  she  eoald 
receive  no  degree  from  her  alma  mater. 

At  thi*  time  of  the  alnmna?  meeting^it  the  semicentennial  gat  her  in  g^ 
when  "the  future  of  the  seminary"  was  being  warmly  and  h:>ya]ly  dis- 
cussed, the  })rinci|>al  was  in  trustee  meeting  giving  reasons  why  the 
seminary  sliouhl  sinnire  the  p(»wcr  to  confer  degrees  on  those  whi»  hml 
earned  them.  Whde  this  was  simply  asking  for  a  Just  recognition  of 
what  was  ahnnnly  being  done,  or  had  been  done,  it  involved  petitioning 
for  a  college  charter  with  a  full  college  courf^ie. 

Many  of  the  alumuie  desire *d  this  change,  and  it  was  urgefl  upon  the 
board  of  trust(*es.  In  December,  after  the  jubilee,  that  bo<ly  voted  to 
petition  the  legislature.  On  March  8,  188S,  the  bill  gi-anting  a  charter 
was  approved  authorizhig  "Mount  Ilolyoke  Seminary  and  College  to 
grant  such  honorary  testimonials,  and  confer  su<*h  honors^  {legrees,  and 
diplomas  as  are  granted  or  couferied  by  any  university,  college,  or  semi- 
nary of  learning  in  this  Contmonwealth." 

Many  would  have  lU'cferred  th<'  college  course  and  privileges  without 
changing  the  historic  name^  Mount  Holyoke  Semiuarj''j  but  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  the  public  would  not  believe  that  college  work  had 
been  done  unless  it  was  done  under  the  college  name* 

At  that  time  the  entrance  examinations  in  matheniatica  and  other 
English  hranelies,  and  the  required  course  in  mathematics,  were  i^piiv- 
alent  to  the  requircnu»nts  in  many  eolh^gcs.  In  scieiu*e  the  instruction 
was  concedefl  to  be  tidly  up  to  the  college  staiulurd. 

By  raising  somewhat  the  terms  of  admission,  chieHy  in  Latin,  and  hy 
requiring  w  hat  had  beffU'c  been  done  ojjtioually,  the  seminary  course 
easily  developed  into  a  curriculum  equal  to  that  of  other  New^  England 
coUeges-  1 1  eml>raeed  two  college  (*ourses,  one  for  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts,  which  indndcs  the  formerly  optitmal  Greek  course,  aud  the 
other  for  the  degi-ee  of  bachelor  of  science,  wjuidi  inclndes  the  Fi-ench 
or  German  instead  i>f  Gri^'k.  The  seminary  coarse,  though  still  grow* 
ing,  was  retained  lor  those  who  have  not  the  time  for  either  of  the  others. 
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The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  coUege  eourses  are  the  same  that 
have  been  adopted  by  eommon  consent  in  the  New  England  colleges. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FINANCES. 

As  at  the  beginning,  subsequent  biuldings  have  all  been  erected  and 
furnished  mainly  by  donations  for  the  purj>ose. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  or  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  except 
the  housi»,  for  drawing  and  music,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  observa- 
tory. The  one  first  erc^cted  was  94  feet  by  50,  with  4  stories  above  the 
basement,  and  is  that  part  of  the  main  building  north  of  the  present  semi- 
nary hiill.  The  parlors  at  the  left  of  the  front  entrance  were  the  same 
as  now,  but  the  first  seminary  hall  is  the  reception  room  of  to-day.  It 
contained  other  i>ublic  rooms  for  school  and  family  uses,  and  private 
rooms  for  teachers  and  80  students. 

As  fa.st  as  money  was  received  it  had  be^n  consumed  upon  the  build- 
ing, and  for  furnishings  Miss  Ly^n  had  appealed  to  benevolent  women. 
Ladies'  sewing  societies  in  dift'erent  towns  gave  each  abed  and  beddinjr 
for  a  i>rivate  r(M)m,  or  money  for  furniture  or  apparatus  in  public  rooms. 

In  the  confident  expectation  of  enlargement  the  south  end  of  tlie 
bmlding  was  finishexl  without  windows,  save  one  at  the  end  of  tbe 
long  hall  in  each  story;  and  the  building  committee  was  continued  in 
office.  One  hundred  were  received  into  crowded  quarters  tbe  second 
year  and  400  refused  for  want  of  room.  Yet  there  was  oi>po8ition  to 
enlargement  and  delays  from  lack  of  funds.  But  December,  1841,  in 
the  fifth  year,  saw  the  completion  of  an  suldition  at  the  south  end,  70 
feet  long  and  of  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  original  structure. 
From  it«  end  a  wing  40  feet  wide  extended  eastward  75  feet.  There 
had  now  been  expended  in  all  more  than  $50,000,  much  more  than  tbe 
first  estimates,  and  still  fun<ls  were  wanting  to  complete  the  original 
design.  This  was  not  done  till  the  north  wing  was  built  in  1853,  nearly 
17  years  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  st<me  and  4  years  after  Mi^ks 
Lyon's  death.  It  is  120  feet  by  40,  with  4  stories  above  the  basement 
and  had  50  private  rooms,  a  chimiical  laboratory  ami  other  public 
rooms.  At  the  end  of  each  wing  were  wood  rooms  for  each  story,  and 
an  elevator  for  wood  and  baggage. 

Besides  the  piazza  of  two  stories  built  at  the  first,  a  cui)ola  was  de 
signed  to  relieve  the  plainness  of  the  structure,  and  one  is  represented 
in  the  engraving  published  in  Miss  Lyon's  memoir.  The  building  com 
mittee  for  the  iu>rth  wing  was  authorized,  also,  "  to  ere^'t  an  observa 
tory  on  the  center  of  the  main  building,  as  originally  intended,^  but 
for  want  of  funds  it  was  not  done  till  1860. 

The  gymnasium  was  built  in  1804-05.  It  connects  the  ends  of  tbe 
noith  and  south  wings,  the  latter  being  extended  at  that  time  to  com 
plete  the  quadrangle.  The  gymnasium  hall  was  80  feet  by  30  and  19  feet 
high,  with  trestle  roof  slightly  arcthing.  A  gallery  was  added  later. 
It  was  heated  by  steam,  and  the  same  boiler  was  made  to  heat  a  new 
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laundry.  The^new  part  of  the  wiug  had  only  floors  and  stairways  till 
1867,  because  the  ftinds  were  needed  more  for  the  water  tower,  whi^h 
was  btdlt  in  1865,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  communicating  with 
each  of  its  stories. 

Wood  fires,  in  Franklin  stoves,  were  the  only  means  for  warming 
private  rooms  till  about  1860,  though  coal  was  used  earlier  for  public 
rooms.    But  since  1868  all  the  buildings  have  been  heated  by  steam. 

Until  1855  the  original  reading  room,  20  feet  square,  opening  north- 
ward from  the  first  seminary  hall,  had  served  as  library  also.  A  new 
reading  room  was  then  finished,  and  the  library  was  enlarged  and  fur- 
nished with  galleries  on  two  sides,  giving  abundant  room  for  the  timely 
addition  of  $2,500  worth  of  books.  In  1867  the  number  of  volumes 
was  about  3,000.  The  offer  of  a  gift  of  $10,000  for  books,  by  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Durant,  on  condition  that  a  fire-proof  building  be  erected 
within  3  years,  was  secured  in  1870  by  the  erection  of  a  building  48  feet 
by  33,  costing  about  $18,000.  It  has  bay  windows  on  the  east  and 
west,  a  high  ceiline^  and  well-lighted  alcoves;  the  furniture  is  of 
carved  black  walnut,  and  the  floor  inlaid.  It  is  connected  with  the 
north  end  of  the  main  edifice  by  a  covered  corridor  45  feet  in  length, 
protected  by  fireproof  doors.  In  1886-87  a  room,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  first,  was  added  at  its  north  end;  it  is  filled  with  cases  that  could 
contain  twice  as  many  books  as  the  present  number  in  the  library — which 
is  nearly  13,000 — and  can  be  modified  to  hold  many  thousands  more. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  with  funds  solicited  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  In  1867-68  they  obtained  over  $5,000  in  sums  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  to  $100  toward  the  introduction  of  steam  heating  for 
public  and  private  rooms.  The  elevator,  costing  neaily  $5,000,  was 
secured  by  the  same  agency  in  1880.  Their  success  in  obtiiiniug  steam 
heating  inspired  still  greater  zeal  when  a  separate  building  for  the 
sciences  became  a  necessity.  In  the  time  of  their  prolonged  effort  came 
the  financial  panic  of  1873;  but  the  gift  of  $10,000  from  A.  Lyman  Wil- 
liston,  of  Northampton,  insured  success  and  gave  name  to  the  Lyman 
Williston  Hall,  which  was  dedicated  November  15, 1876.  It  was  66  by 
63  feet,  and  three  stories  above  the  basement,  with  a  wing  14  by  24,  and 
cost  $50,000.  It  stands  a  few  rods  northeast  of  the  main  building  in  the 
shade  of  a  magnificient  black  walnut.  An  addition,  three  stories  in 
height,  and  about  60  by  44  feet,  with  an  extension  to  tlie  south  of  20  by 
31,  was  made  at  the  northeast  comer  in  1889,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$30,000.  The  floors  are  oiled,  and  the  rooms  are  wainscoted  in  light 
wood  with  natural  finish.  Besides  large  and  well-appointed  rooms  for 
lectures  and  recitations,  it  has,  on  the  first  floor,  good  laboratories  for 
physiology,  zoology,  and  botany,  with  a  biological  reference  library 
between  the  last  two,  and  small  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  physics; 
in  the  basement,  ichnological  collections,  a  dissecting  room,  and  an 
aquarium;  on  the  second  floor,  collections  in  zoology,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  with  a  set  of  Ward's  geological  casts,  and  special  class  rooms 
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for  geology,  literature,  rhetoric,  and  history,  and  occupying  the  entire 
upper  floor  an  art  gallery,  including  a  large  central  room  and  sevend 
smaller  ones,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  American  artists, 
copies  from  the  old  masters,  and  casts  of  antique  statues  and  busts;  dso 
collections  of  ancient  coins  and  bronzes,  and  of  photegraphs  and  en- 
gravings. 

The  laboratories  for  zoology  and  botany  give  ample  accommodatioDs 
for  the  present,  and  are  furnished  with  valuable  apparatus,  including 
twenty  compound  and  thirty-six  dissecting  micro8coi>es,  with  two  fine 
microtomes,  and  other  accessories.  The  botanical  laboratory  has  valu- 
able drawing  apparatus,  a  fine  set  of  French  models,  lately  supplemeuted 
by  those  manufactured  by  Brendel,  of  Berlin ;  also,  a  complete  set  of  the 
Kny  morphological  charts,  an  extensive  herbarium,  and  many  valm^e 
specimens  representing  economical  uses  of  plants. 

Wlien  physics  and  chemistry — now  very  much  cramped  for  room--are 
equally  well  accommodated  in  the  new  building,  imiK»ratively  needed,  the 
botanical  department  will  have  room  to  add  to  its  already  large  coUec 
tions  the  morphological  herbarium  which  is  being  prepared. 

The  astronomical  observatory  was  built  in  1881.  From  1853  to  that 
date,  the  revolving  roof  of  a  very  plain  structure  east  of  the  main  build- 
ing had  sheltered  a  good  telescope  with  a  6-inch  object  glass.  In  that 
time  it  had  become  overtopped  by  surrounding  trees,  and  the  new  build- 
ing was  placed  at  the  southwest  of  all  the  others  on  an  excellent  site 
across  the  street.  Its  equipment  and  all  the  work  of  its  erection  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  N.  J^ 
who  describes  it  as  follows: 

It  consists  of  a  tower  with  a  dome  18  feet  in  diameter  flanked  by  two  wings,  one 
extending  to  the  west  and  one  to  the  north.  In  the  dome  is  mounted  a  fine  8-incii 
equatorial  completely  fitted  out  with  clockwork,  finding  clock,  micrometers,  spectro- 
scope, solar  eyepiece,  etc.,  and  so  arranged  that  the  circles  can  be  read  and  the 
clamps  and  tangent  screws  worked  from  the  eyepiece  of  the  instrument.  The  objeet 
glass  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  senior  Alvan  Clark,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  his  art.  In  the  transit  room  is  mounted  a  meridian  circle  by 
Fauth  <fe  Co.,  of  Washington.  The  instrument  has  a  telescope  of  3  inches  apertarr, 
and  circles  of  16  inches  diameter,  rea^ling  to  seconds  by  two  microscopes.  It  has* 
reversing  apparatus,  and  is  fitted  with  a  ^'latitude  level"  and  micrometer,  so  that 
it  ran  if  desired  be  used  as  a  zenith  telescope.  A  large  collimator  is  mounted  upon 
a  pier  south  of  it,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  room  is  a  clock  with  Dcnisou  escapemeni, 
also  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  as  is  the  chronograph,  which  is  mounted  m  an  adjoining  closet 
The  observatory  has  also  a  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  and  a  set  of  meteorological 
apparatus. 

The  cost  of  the  whole,  $10,000,  was  the  gift  of  A.  L.  Williston  Id 
memory  of  a  deceased  son. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  a  small  greenhouse  was  built  at  the  south  end 
of  the  gymnasium,  with  a  gift  of  $500  from  two  of  the  alumnie. 

On  the  purchase,  in  1883,  of  the  place  next  the  seminary  grounds  on 
the  north,  once  belonging  to  the  Dwight  family,  the  house  was  ma<le 
over  and  devoted  chiefly  to  classes  for  drawing  and  to  music  rooms. 
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The  alumnsB  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  others  whom  they  have 
interested,  have  contributed  to  the  collections  in  art  and  the  sciences, 
and  in  late  years  have  made  many  valuable  additions  to  apparatus  in 
different  departments. 

The  limit  of  valuation  in  the  original  charter,  $100,000,  was  extended 
iu  1869  to  $500,000,  and  in  1887  to  $1,000,000.  The  estimated  value  of 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  in  May,  1889,  was  $319,000. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  board  and  instruction  were  met  for  50  years 
by  the  current  income  from  charges  for  board  and  tuition.  Miss  Lyon 
had  insisted,  though  not  without  opposition,  on  making  the  charges 
<^from  one-half  to  one- third  less  than  in  existing  seminaries.^  It  was 
part  of  her  special*  design  to  put  the  best  advantages  anywhere  to  be 
found  within  reach  of  the  class  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  them 
and  to  use  them  for  the  good  of  the  world;  not  the  richer,  not  the 
poorer,  but  the  class  with  moderate  means,  "  which  contains  the  main- 
sprirngs  and  wheels  that  move  the  world.''  The  first  year  the  charge 
for  board  and  tuition  was  $64;  the  next  16  years  $60,  and  in  1857  it 
was  raised  to  $80;  war  prices  in  1862  forced  it  to  $125;  in  1867  it  was 
fixed  at  $150;  in  1874  at  $175,  and  included  fuel,  lights,  and  lectures, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  additional.  When  the  college  charter  was 
obtained  in  1888  it  was  made  $200.  Extra  charges  have  never  been 
made  for  the  languages,  vocal  music  (in  classes),  drawing,  or  painting. 

Miss  Lyon  herself  never  would  accept  more  than  a  salary  of  $200  a 
year  and  a  home  at  the  seminary.  While  she  did  not  expect  nor  wish 
her  successors  to  receive  so  little,  she  did  expect  to  secure  teachers 
willing,  from  love  of  the  work,  to  accept  siipjiort  instead  of  compensiv 
tion.  And  she  was  not  disappointed ;  as  term  bills  have  been  raised 
salaries  have  been  increased,  but  they  have  always  been  low,  much  less 
than  the  same  persons  have  frequently  been  offered  elsewhere.  As  late 
as  in  1864  the  liighest  did  not  exceed  $300,  besides  board,  fuel,  and 
lights.  In  1868  the  principal  received  $425,  the  associate  principal 
$375,  and  the  other  teachers  from  $150  to  $;M)0  each. 

The  cost  of  board  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  students'  giving 
each  an  hour  a  day — under  the  supervision  of  matron  and  faculty — to 
the  daily  work  of  the  household.  For  a  long  time  it  was  all  done  in 
this  way,  but  of  late  years  help  is^hired  for  the  heavier  work. 

This  feature  of  the  original  plan  was  the  one  most  ridiculed  and  has 
always  been  least  understood.  Its  design  was  not  to  teach  housework — 
home  was  the  place  for  that.  Pecuniary  considerations  first  suggested 
it  as  a  means  for  lessening  outlay,  not  for  defraying  expenses.  But  in 
its  usefiilness  for  self-help  and  the  formation  of  good  habits.  Miss  Lyon 
saw  so  much  stronger  reasons  in  its  favor,  even  before  it  was  put  to 
test,  that  she  seldom  alluded  to  its  economy,  and  afterward  often  said: 

If  dollars  and  cents  alone  were  conc©me<l  we  would  drop  it  at  once ;  the  depart- 
ment IB  too  complicated  and  requires  too  much  core  to  be  continaed  were  it  not  for 
jts  great  advantages. 
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Once  only  has  help  been  received  from  the  State.  During  the  war  a 
debt  had  been  accumulating  and  aid  was  asked  in  1864.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  unanimously  reported  the  opinion — 

That  the  Mount  Holyoko  Seminary  is  eminently  worthy  of  legislative  recognition 
and  of  the  patronage  of  the  State  in  a  grant  of  money  from  any  fhndB  that  can  be 
applied  to  ednoational  purposes  of  this  character;  that  in  propriety  and  strength  of 
claim  it  falls  not  below  those  institutions  of  learning  which  have  been  the  recipient 
of  material  assistance  from  the  State. 

Yet  the  grant  was  not  obtained,  probably  because  of  the  demands  for 
the  war  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  affairs.  In  1866  the  effort  was 
renewed,  but  though  the  committee  reported  favorably  the  bill  did  not 
pass.  In  1868  the  debt  had  become  $25,000,  and  th«  trustees  asked  for 
a  grant,  of  $40,000.  The  committee  on  education  gave  as  reasons  in 
favor:  The  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  character;  the  great  num- 
ber of  teachers  trained;  the  v^ue  of  the  household  work  in  honoring 
labor  and  forming  habits  of  system,  fidelity,  and  self-help;  the  low 
charges  for  so  superior  advantages;  and  the  liberality  of  the  State  to 
its  colleges  for  men — naming  among  late  instances  the  grant  in  1859  of 
$50,000  to  Tufts  CoUege,  and  $25,000  each  to  Amherst  and  Williams 
Colleges,  and  Wilbraham  Academy;  and  in  1865,  $10,000  to  Amherst 
Agricultural  College. 

The  committees  of  education  and  finance  both  reported  unanimously 
in  favor  of  a  bill  granting  the  petition,  and  it  was  passed,  though  even 
then  there  were  legislators  who  demurred  at  aiding  institutions  for 
women. 

The  grant  paid  the  debt,  completed  the  amount  needed  to  introduce 
steam-heating,  and  secured  the  building  of  the  fireproof  library,  and 
with  it  the  gift  for  books  offered  on  this  condition.  Since  that  time  no 
debt  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

•  The,  grounds  have  been  much  enlarged  by  donations  for  the  purpose. 
To  the  gift  in  1880  of  Goodnow  Park — a  tract  of  about  30  acres — a  i>er- 
manent  fund  for  its  improvement  was  added  by  the  same  donor,  E.  A. 
Goodnow,  of  Worcester. 

Early  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
students;  but  before  1872  it  amounted  only  to  $5,000;  it  has  since  in- 
creased to  $58,000.  In  1882,  Homer  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  and  in 
1884,  Edward  Smith,  of  Enfield,  gave  each  $5,000,  with  the  request 
that  its  income  be  loaned  rather  than  given.  Bequests  amounting  to 
$10,000,  with  a  legacy  of  $20,000  received  in  1883  from  John  B.  Bldridge, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  another  of  the  same  amount  in  1885  from  Eber 
Gridley,  also  of  Hartford,  constitute  a  fiind  whose  income  is  used  for 
general  purposes. 

In  1871,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Tolman,  formerly  associate  principal,  left  a  sum 
whose  income  should  be  used  for  special  grants  to  teachers  for  health 
or  study. 

Three  others  friends  have  given  $1,000  each,  of  which  $1,000  was  from 
Charles  Boswell,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  library. 
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For  1 1 11  If  a  century  tlio  suiniusiiy  did  itn  work  without  a  do|>artm€)tit 
eiidowwK  In  18iS7  the  uliuuiue  iiitwle  a  jubilee  gitl  of  $20,0(X>,  to  l>e 
callo*!  thi*  "  Mary  Lytm  fiiud^^  for  endowing  the  chair  of  the  prineipal. 
Since  tliat  time  $13^000  hii8  lK*eTi  rci^tnved  fur  ^eueral  endowmiuit* 

A  college  charter  haviii^^  Ihscu  obtaintMi  and  w^ork  on  the  college  h^B 
having  begun,  it  is  hopetl  that  fiinds*  will  soon  be  secured  for  need^l 
endowmeuttf  in  all  department**- 

The  i)crmaneut  funds,  Januiiry  1, 1890,  foot  up  aa  folio wti: 

Fi  ir  ] ii  (1  i  iig  H  t  Hi  ien  Ih  : 

Ed  iii^ati  (m  fiiiTii ,,,»,..  ^  ,*.**.,,,,,,.,.,_..-..-,..-.,  ^  ----,.*, ,  $58^  000 

I  [uuier  MtTriiiiu  lij^m  fund ,,..,,,...,. , 5^  000 

Edward  Smith  luuti  fund _ . , , 5,  000 

^168,000 

For  gonnral  pnrpiwtJH : 

Eldridfjo  b<?que«t  ..,.,- , . .  * ,.----.     20,  000 

Gridley  beqiirst _     iJOjXW  ' 

Other  UcHiuetitfl , _-. 10,000 

50,000 


For  tvndowraentt 

Mary  Lynn  ftind  .__-.., I^ft,  000 

Giiue  r*"i!  enda wiuynt  fund  .-,...-_.*.. .....,,.-..**.*__*..,.     V^^  000 

33^000 

TolmRiiftind .,._,, , -, _,.  3,e40 

GfMjdnow  Park  fund , , ..„....,.  5,000 

BouwellfuBd -.,, 1,000 

Fobes  fund ^... ..,..,.. , IjOOO 

George  Merriani  fund ..*.'.,*.**,**    **^*,- ., - 1,  000 

162,  640 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

By  Marion  Pelton  Guild. 

Wellesley  College  has  been  in  operation  14  years.  It  was  founded  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Durant,  of  Boston.  They  had  lost  an  only  and  idol- 
ized son,  and  had  gained,  through  the  great  grief  of  hjs  iUness  and 
death,  the  one,  a  radical  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  other,  a  com- 
pleter consecration  to  Him  who  was  already  her  chosen  Master.  Their 
intense  parental  feeling  flowed  outward  to  children  in  general,  and  led 
them  to  devote  the  great  fortune  which  would  have  been  thdr  son's,  to 
the  establishment  of  some  Christian  institution  for  the  young.  At  flrat 
they  thought  only  of  a  school  for  boys  or  girls.  But  as  they  studied 
farther  into  the  subject  of  education  in  the  United  States,  they  saw  that 
the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  country  had  passed  almost  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  women,  who  were  in  many  cases  not  adequately  prepared 
for  the  work,  while  the  means  of  training  them  were  to  a  large  degree 
lacking.  The  higher  education  of  women  thus  stood  out  as  an  especially 
fit  object  for  their  beneficence.  While  they  had  this  matter  in  mind, 
Mr.  Durant  accepted  a  position  as  trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
The  earnest  piety  which  they  found  prevailing  there  was  so  in  accord- 
ancje  with  their  own  views  that  they  sought  to  duplicate  it  in  the  institu- 
tion which  they  were  about  to  found,  and  for  which  they  were  already 
planning  such  advanced  courses  of  study  as  should  make  it  the  intel- 
lectual equal  of  the  colleges  for  young  men. 

They  were  both  exceptionally  qualified  for  the  great  work  which  had 
thus  taken  definite  shape.  Mr.  Durant  had  been  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, the  rumored  successor  to  the  honors  of  his  beloved  friend,  Rufus 
Choate.  But  at  his  son's  death  he  gave  up  his  legal  practice  forever, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  religion,  winning  much  success  as 
a  lay  preacher.  While  his  enthralling  power  over  a  jury  is  still  one  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  while  many  of  our  church 
circles  keep  vivid  memories  of  his  impassioned  pleadings  for  the  souIh 
of  men,  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  his  tastes  were  above  all  lit- 
erary, and  that  a  scholar's  life  would  have  been  his  preference  from  the 
beginning.  Yet  this  fact  is  needed  to  account  for  the  final  direction  of 
his  energy. 
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Mrs.  DuraTit,  who  Biirvives  liim^  if^  a  liuly  of  vigorous  mind  and  re- 
markably varied  culture,  as  well  jk*  a  tboiinighly  loyal  Chriatiaii  woman. 
With  a  Datiirc>  as  strong  as  her  husband's,  she  balaii<-tid  hia  rare  idealiBm 
by  a  unique  executive  power.  Aside  from  hm'  labors  at  the  college^  she 
is  the  honore^l  head  of  the  Boston  Young  Women's  OhriHtiau  Aasoda- 
tion,  and  her  loving  wisdom  irtHeen  in  a  host  of  other  charitie.s. 

At  the  tinie  of  their  won's  death,  in  1863,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ditrant  alreiidy 
owned  a  large  property  in  the  village  of  Wellesley,  where  they  spent 
their  ^ummerH,  and  on  one  of  whose  beautiful  lulls  they  were  planning 
to  estiiblisli  a  homestea<L  After  deciding  to  build  the  *^ seminary,"  as 
they  at  first  called  their  new  undertaking,  they  kept  on  making  Ju- 
dicious* pnrchawtss  and  improvements,  until  they  had  in  re^idiuesB  a  mag- 
nificent park  of;y>0  su^res,  rich  in  it-s  natural  variety  of  hill,  glen,  and 
meadow,  and  bordering  on  thn  pictiii'ert(iiie  little  lake  whose  shores 
formerly  witnesse*!  the  preaching  of  John  Kliot  to  the  Indiana.  A  high 
hill  immediately  overlooking  the  lake  wa>H  c  ho  Ben  as  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed structure,  and  on  the  14th  of  Heptemberj  lH71j  the  ci)rner  stone 
was  laid  by  Mrs,  Durante  without  any  i>ublic  ceremony,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Durant  and  the  workmen  alone  taking  part  in  the  service,  A  portion 
of  the  inscription  in  the  Bible  which  was  place<l  in  the  comer  stone 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  Wellesley  College  was  founded; 

''Thi!4  Tiui Idling  1»  htimbly  dediciLt^nt  ti>  our  in^avt^iily  Father,- with  the  h opt)  and 
prayer  that  IFe  may  always*  W  firs^t  in  «v«ry tiling  in  tbi.H  inHtitntiim;  that  Hii*  wonl 
may  be  faithfully  taught  htire,  and  that  He  wUt  nan  it  an  a  mcaii^  of  leotUug  pitj- 
cioiis  sijuIk  ti>  thi^  Lnnl  Jvauk  Ghriat.  ^'Exctjpt  the  Lord  build  the  bouite,  tbt^y 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 

A  full  description  of  this  grand  atrncture  may  be  found  in  Harper^s 
Magazine  for  Aiigrii^t,  1876,  Its  arclnte*?t  was  Ham  matt  Billings,  the 
designer  oi"  the  Plymouth  Monument.  It  is  a  foui^itory  brick  build - 
ing  with  mansard  v<mi\  hav^iug  freestone  triniminc,^  and  adornctl  with 
towers,  pon-lics,  and  (n-iel  wintlows.  It  iiicasurea  ilTt  feet  in  length, 
by  150  in  extreme  width,  and  was  designed  to  accommodate  300 
students  and  a  faculty  of  30.  Its  plan  is  a  double  Latin  cross,  with  a 
large  well  in  the  center,  which  opens  up  to  a  liuge  skylight  in  the 
roof,  thus  increasing  the  cheerful  light  of  the  halls  and  corridors, 
and  with  two  smaller  wells  in  the  cross-corridors  at  the  ends.  It  <jon- 
tains  a  frescoed  chapel  provided  with  a  valuable  organ,  a  fine  library, 
arranged  with  the  utmost  care  for  tlie  (convenience  and  pleasure  of 
its  frequenters;  a  gymnasium,  an  art  gallery,  parlors,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  etc.,  besides  extensive  laboratories,  recitation  rooms,  and  suites 
of  private  rooms  for  faculty  and  students.  Especial  attention  was 
paid  to  hygiene  in  its  construction  and  furnishing.  Its  drainage  is  most 
thorough ;  it  is  heated  by  steam  by  the  method  of  indirect  radiation, 
and  lighted  by  gas  made  upon  the  premises  and  carried  into  every 
room.  All  its  water  comes  from  artesian  wells.  But  the  first  point 
that  strikes  the  newcomer  at  Wellesley  is  the  exceeding  beauty  with- 
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out  and  within.  The  founders  wished  especially  to  impress  ni>on  the 
stadents  the  truth  that  the  most  profound  religious  consecration  and 
the  highest  intellectual  work  are  friends,  not  enemies,  to  beauty  of 
every  sort.  They  therefore  called  in  some  of  the  choicest  delights  of 
nature  and  art  for  the  »sthetic  training  of  these  adopted  children, 
who  have  well  named  their  alma  mater  "  The  College  BeautifuL''  A 
few  examples  will  illustrate.  An  immense  cluster  of  tropical  plants, 
growing  in  a  marble  basin,  greets  the  eye  from  the  firont  door.  A  large 
number  of  fine  paintings  and  statues,  some  of  them  by  great  masters, 
are  scattered  through  the  corridors  and  public  rooms,  that  the  inmates 
may  learn  to  distinguish  excellence  by  daily  association.  In  1880  a 
small  reception  room  was  fitted  up  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Browning,  a  scholar 
of  their  own  sex  toward  whom  the  veneration  of  the  students  could 
wisely  be  directed.  In  a  quiet  recess,  against  a  background  of  rich, 
dark  drapery,  stands  the  exquisite  bust  of  the  woman-poet,  made  espe- 
cially for  the  college  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Story.  There  are  three  stained- 
glass  windows,  containing  ideal  portraits  of  Aurora  Leigh,  Lady  Ger- 
aldine,  and  Little  Elliej  the  walls  are  hung  with  an  elaborately  painted 
and  embossed  paper,  in  imitation  of  Venetian  stamped  leather;  the  firieze 
consists  of  24  separate  oil  paintings  of  flowers;  a  heavy  Turkish  rug  cov- 
ers the  floor,  and  nearly  every  article  of  furniture  is  a  costly  curiosity. 

In  1870,  the  ye^ir  previous  to  that  in  which  work  was  begun  upon  the 
building,  a  charter  to  incoqwrate  the  Wellesley  Female  Seminary  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  The  origin^  trus- 
tees under  this  charter  were  Eev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  president;  Hon.  William 
Olafliu,  then  governor  of  the  State;  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  Rev.  Howanl 
Crosby,  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  Mr.  Abuer  Kingman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Du- 
rant.  In  1873  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  WeUesley 
College,  after  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  founders,  who  feare<l 
that  it  might  se^m  too  ambitious;  and  in  the  same  year  the  college 
grounds  and  buildings  were  formally  ma<le  over  to  the.  corporation  by 
Mr.  Durant,  with  certain  reservations  for  Mrs.  Durant  during  her  life. 
In  1877  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  institution  "to  grant  such 
honorary  teiitimonials,  and  confer  such  honors,  degrees,  and  diploma 
as  are  granted  or  conferred  by  any  university,  college,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  this  Commonwealth.'^ 

In  September,  1875,  the  completed  building  was  opened  to  students. 
Miss  Ada  L.  Howard,  a  former  instructor  at  Moiuit  Holyoke,  and  a 
teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  had  been  appointed  president.  The 
faculty,  aside  from  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  department  of  music^ 
consisted  of  between  20  and  30  ladies,  9  of  them  professors,  who  had 
been  chosen  with  much  care  from  the  specialists  in  different  fields  of 
knowledge.  The  unprecedented  and  exclusive  choice  of  women  for 
these  high  positions  was  daringly  made.  It  was  intended  to  prove  the 
mental  powers  of  the  sex  by  their  suox»,e8S  in  government  and  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  students'  attainments.    This  feature,  with  a  few 
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minor  exceptions,  m  i^ontinued  at  Wellesley  to-dayj  antl  its  vintlieation 
may  bo  sought  iu  tlio  history  of  the  place. 

Only  twci  of  the,  orig^inal  profu^ors  now  lomain  in  the  faculty,  and  of 
these  only  cme  was  in  residence  dnri ng  the  first  year,  Mlm  Susan  M. 
Hallowell,  M.  A,,  who  tills  the  chair  of  botany.  Miss  Hallowell  is  one  of 
those  women  whose  sterling  al>ility  \nis  bcHin  teHteel  by  the  obstacles 
they  have  (^vercimie  in  the  stni^gle  for  advanced  train lu^,  at  u  time 
before  tlie  doors  of  American  colleges  were  oijeucd  to  them*  Aft«r  sev- 
eral years  of  un  usually  siicecssful  tt^atdiiug  in  the  Bangor  high  school, 
she  devoted  lierHclf  exclusively  to  botany ,  and  studied  under  endneut 
instructiirs  at  Penikese,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Berlin,  besides  doing  a 
great  denl  of  work  by  hers€df.  She  has  biult  up  the  strongest  depart- 
ment in  natural  science  at  Wellesley,  and  one  of  which  the  institution 
is  justly  proud. 

The  college  opened  with  3(X>  students,  who  htwl  been  chosen  from  a 
much  larger  nuiulRn'  uf  applicants.  But  wln*ii  these  3dd  had  l>een  ex- 
amintMl,  it  was  found  that  only  a  Hinall  propi>rtiou  of  them  were  ready 
for  collegiate  study.  The  couiparati  ve  novelty  of  smh  study  for  women, 
the  almost  total  lack  of  fitting  schools,  and  the  diliicidtj'  of  correct 
class!  fic^aticm  upon  the  scanty  (bita  fnrnislied  in  a^lvau<!e  b}^  the  candi- 
dates, ha^l  cond>iued  to  produce  this  result.  The  fitting  of  the  unpne- 
pared  majority  was  a  problem.  But*' Mr.  Durant's  plan  wm  flexible 
enough  to  Ijeml  to  this  ne<Hl,  strong  enoagli  t4>  bide  its  time  fi>r  full 
expansicHK  In  its  earlie^^t  jears  the  ('ollege  was  thus  compe|]e<l  t-o  be 
largely  a  great  preparatory  s(*!i(K>l,l>ut  only  in  those  yerSirs,  for  the  first 
calendar  issued  announced  mlvanced  i  <*quiivments  in  Latin  ami  iiiathe- 
matics  for  eacli  sueceeding  year,  until  in  1H81  full  pi^ini ration  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  nmtht^matics  would  be  reqniriMl  for  entrance  Ui  the  fresh- 
man class.  Folio \^nng  closely  on  this  caiuc  aue^ther  aniionnceinent  to 
the  effe-^^t  tiiat  no  jn'ejianitory  students  woidd  \h*  ret-eivcd  after  1H80, 
and  in  Hep tc m  be r  of  t hs it  yi\i v  t h e  ( 'o\  1  ege  f(  mud  i t sel  f  frc ed  Cn  mi  the 
encuiubranct^  of  a  heavy  secuudary  s*dn>*>l  and  rcMd>'  to  build  up  it^ 
leg!  ti  1  n  ate  d  epart  m  en  ts  ."* 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  triiee  the  rapid  advance 
in  th(^  standard  of  mlnussion.  In  187r*  it  was  as  follows:  Latin  gram- 
mar, itn-ludiugprusfKly ;  two  books  each  of  Caesar  and  Virgil,  two  orations 
of  Cicero,  aritlnnetic,  algebra  thrimgh  qnadra tic  eiynit ions,  fi\'e  boi»ks  of 
Loomis's  gcH>metry,  modern  and  physical  geograjdiy.  In  13^77  the  re 
quired  Latin  had  ahcatlybtH^n  more  than  doubled.  In  1879  it  reachetl  its 
present  point,  ini^ludiug  f<mr  books  of  *j£esar,six  of  Virgil,  seven  orations 
of  Cicero,  and  prose  comfwsition*  By  way  of  encouragement,  prizes  of 
$250  each  were  giveu  by  Mr.  Duraiit  in  1878  and  the  3  following  yeiirs 
to  the  student  who  en  tercel  the  freshman  class  best  fitted  in  Greek, 


*Thia  and  a  succeedin;^  extract  ute  tak^n  from  the  admirable  ftlci^trli  af  t!vo  t;arUer 
history  of  Wellesley,  written  by  Mimj  Isabella  L.  French  of  tho  cladt»  of  1883,  uuU 
prefixed  to  the  first  edltiou  of  the  Jlumno!  Record. 
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Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  there  were  additional  prizes  for  full  prep- 
aration in  Greek,  though  this  did  not  become  obligatory  till  1881.  The 
ground  covered  was  the  same  as  at  present:  Grammar,  jxrose  compo- 
sition, and  three  books  each  of  the  Anabasis  and  the  Hiad.  (Candidates 
for  the  scientific  course  have  always  been  allowed  to  substitute  prepa- 
ration in  modem  languages  for  that  in  Greek.)  This  advance,  with  the 
addition  of  ratio,  proportion,  and  progression  in  algebra,  raised  the 
standard  of  admission  to  its  present  point,  with  the  exception  of  im- 
portant requirements  in  English  and  history,  which  were  begun  for  the 
most  part  in  1883  and  1884. 

As  they  now  stand,  the  requirements  in  classics  and  mathematics  are 
the  same  at  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Vassar,  while  the  only  difference  at 
Bryn  Mawr  is  the  addition  of  one  more  book  of  Xenophon.  At  Yale  the 
mathematics  is  id^nticiil ;  the  Latin  adds  VirgiPs  Bucolics  and  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  but  drops  two  orations  of  Cicero;  the  Greek  is  the  same 
as  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Harvard  can  not  justly  be  compared  with  the  three 
sisters  in  classics,  as  its  basis  of  examination  is  different,  but  it  demands 
less  mathematics  than  they.  Wellesley  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
American  institutions  in  English  requirements  and  modem  language.8, 
but  it  stands  with  Yale  and  Vassar  in  demanding  no  science  as  yet. 

Though  the  collegiate  department  at  Wellesley  was  small  at  first,  it 
maintaine>d  it«  due  importance,  and  ample  provision  was  made  for  its 
work.  The  elective  system  prevailed  from  the  first.  To  the  freshmen 
of  1875  five  (»x^)urse«  were  open,  though  the  studies  for  the  first  year 
were  nearly  the  same  in  all.  These  were  a  general  classical  course,  a 
scientific  course,  and  courses  for  honors  in  classics,  mathematics,  and 
modern  languages. 

The  general  classical  course  was  similar  to  that  most  commonly  pur- 
sued in  young  men's  colleges.  Mathematics  and  Latin  became  elective 
after  the  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  which  completed  the  work 
in  spherical  trigonometry  and  the  study  of  Livy  and  Horace,  Though 
Greek  was  at  that  time  altogether  elective,  the  higher  work  in  the 
classics  wjis  arranged  largely  for  student-s  in  this  course.  It  included 
in  Greek,  after  the  freshman  work  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  in  Plato's 
Apology,  selections  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  aiid 
Aristotle;  Plato's  Republic;  five  plays  from  the  gre^t  dramatists,  and 
prose  composition  throughout  the  c-ourse.  The  Latin  embraced  selec- 
tions from  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  Plautus'  Captivi,  Cicero  De  OfiSciis  and 
De  Oratore,  sc^lections  from  Lucretius,  Martial,  and  the  lyric  poets, 
mediaeval  hymns,  4  years  of  prose  composition,  and  2  of  verse.  One 
science  wa«  required  in  each  year — ^from  the  sophomores,  chemistry; 
from  the  juniors,  physic^s;  from  the  seniors,  geology,  followed  by  astron- 
omy. Modern  languages  could  be  elected.  This  course  was  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  student-s.  They  were  encouraged  in  so  doing  by  Mr. 
Durant,  who  realized  the  importance  of  fine  (classical  work  in  e^tablis^i- 
ing  the  rank  ol  the  new  institution. 
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The  Greek  department  owes  its  success  in  large  measure  to  its  first 
head,  Prof.  Mary  E.  Horton,  who  occupied  its  chair  for  12  years.  Since 
her  resignation,  in  1887,  she  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  college 
board  of  visitors.  Her  successor  is  Prof.  A.  C.  Chapin,  b.  a.,  of  Michigan 
University.  Miss  Chapin  is  a  classical  teacher  of  much  exi)erience, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  Wellesley,  and  her  methods  resemble,  both 
in  fine  insight  and  careful  finish,  those  of  the  self-made  scholar  who 
preceded  her.  The  head  of  the  Latin  department  is  Prof.  F.  B.  Lord. 
She  received  her  classical  education  in  her  father's  library,  and  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  for  9  years  at  Vassar  before  accepting  her  present 
position.  Both  these  departments  are  distinguished  in  the  college  for 
sound  scholarship,  accuracy,  and  attention  to  comparative  philology, 
while  the  two  rare  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity 
are  venerated  by  the  younger  members  of  the  fiaculty,  one  of  whom 
has  happily  compared  them  and  their  fellows  to  hand- wrought  lace,  in 
distinction  from  the  machine-made  article  which  it  is  so  easy  to  get. 

The  scientific  course,  however,  became  both  prominent  and  popular 
before  many  years  had  passed.  The  founders  of  Wellesley  realized 
with  surprising  clearness  the  marvellous  advance  in  natural  science 
which  the  century  had  already  witnessed,  and  foresaw  to  some  extent 
the  rapid  progress  which  has  since  been  made.  They  therefore  pro- 
vided the  college  at  the  outset  with  unusual  advantages  in  the  way  of 
laboratories  and  apparatus,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  chem- 
istry and  physics,  where  they  would  be  needed  first. 

The  students'  physical  laboratory  is  very  large,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  separate  rooms  and  alcoves,  including  a  dark  room  for  photome- 
try and  another  for  photography.  The  superb  apparatus  was  selected 
with  great  care  at  home  and  abroad.  The  electrical  outfit  is  especially 
complete  and  choice.  The  department  has  also  a  large  lecture  room, 
oxyhydrogen  lantern,  smd  portelumidre.  The  professor  of  i)hysics  and 
physical  astronomy  is  Miss  S.  F.  Whiting.  Her  father  was  the  princi- 
pal of  an  academy  and  taught  scieface;  as  his  pupil  and  assistant,  she 
caught  the  scientific  enthusiasm  when  yet  a  child.  She  was  graduated 
from  Ingham  University,  and  afterwards  taught  both  at  Ingham  and  at 
Dr.  West's  school  in  Brooklyn,  where  she  was  associated  with  the  late 
honored  Miss  Brigham.  She  pursued  her  specialty  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  before  coming  to  Wellesley,  and  has  since 
added  to  her  wide  familiarity  with  her  subject  by  work  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  Universities. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  two  laboratories,  one  for  general  ex- 
periments, the  other  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Each  stu- 
dent has  a  separate  desk,  and  is  provided  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
and  reagents.  A  mineralogical  laboratory  was  fitted  up  in  1878-79, 
in  which  each  place  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  blowpipe  tools  and 
other  conveniences.  For  several  years,  the  instruction  in  these  branches 
was  under  the  charge  of  the  thorough  and  experienced  teacher.  Prof. 
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Maria  S.  Eaton.  It  is  now  committed  wholly  to  three  of  her  pupils, 
Wellesley  Alumnae  of  the  class  of  '80.  All  of  them  have  done  ddvanoed 
work  since  taking  their  degrees,  and  in  particular  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, Associate  Prof.  C.  F.  Roberts,  has  pursued  her  studies  ex- 
tensively in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Cambridge,  England. 

Wellesley  was  the  first  college  in  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
chair  of  biology,  which  it  did  in  1878-79,  and  called  to  it  Miss  Emily 
Nunn,  now  Mrs.  C.  O.  Whitman.  This  work  was  reorganized  in  1883,  and 
its  accommodations  were  increased.  There  are  now  three  biological  lab- 
^oratories,  with  dissecting  and  compound  microscopes  for  each  student^ 
:and  many  valuable  accessories.  The  head  of  the  department  is  Prot 
M.  A.  Willcox,  A  gra<luate  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  Miss  Willcox 
spent  some  years  in  general  teaching,  giving  up  her  summers  to  scien- 
tific study  under  the  best  instruction.  Like  the  professor  of  physic^ 
she  made  further  preparation  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology before  coming  to  fill  her  present  i)osition.  She  also  studied  for 
2  years  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

The  scientific  course  at  Wellesley  provides  for  a  wide  range  of  work 
on  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  on  botany  and  on  geology,  with  some 
opportunity  for  modern  languages  and  other  electives.  Instruction  ia 
these  branches  has  from  the  first  been  given  exclusively  by  lectures. 
Text-books  are  used  only  for  reference.  Systematic  laboratory  practice 
is  required  of  each  student.  An  outline  of  the  first  year  of  botanical 
work,  as  done  by  the  pioneer  classes,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  Welles- 
ley methods  in  science.  After  a  general  introductory  lecture  came  the 
istudy  of  leaves.  Several  sets  of  spex*imeus  were  distributed  to  the 
.members  of  the  class,  who  were  required  to  sketch  each  kind,  and  write 
tout  descriptions  from  observation.  Afterwards  they  learned  the  tech- 
mieal  descriptive  terms  from  le^*tures  on  leaf  morphology.  Next  came 
tthe  liistology  and  physiology  of  leaves ;  then  phyllotaxy.  The  succeed- 
iing  work  on  stems  and  roots  was  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  germi- 
mation,  made  from  a  variety  of  seeds  in  diff*erent  stages  of  advancement, 
sketched  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  flower  was  studied  in  detail, 
Eke  the  leaf,  with  special  attention  to  the  morphology  of  the  essential 
organs,  including  adaptations  for  cross  pollination.  The  colors,  shapes, 
and  perfumer  of  flowers  were  discussed  in  their  relations  to  inset^ts. 
Then  eame  seeds,  fruits,  and  their  dissemination ;  lastly,  the  classifica- 
tion of  plants.  A  large  number  of  flowers  were  analyzed  .during  the 
year,  but  the  students  were  taught  to  consider  this  only  one  branch  of 
botanical  work.  They  were  required  to  sketch  every  object  studied  in 
the  laboratory,  and  occasionally  to  lecture  on  the  results  of  their  own 
observations.     Each  was  expected  to  start  an  herbarium  of  fifty  species. 

The  scientific  course  was  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Society,  which  was  organize<l  early  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege, and  has  proved  itself  eminently  useful  and  successful.  The  col- 
lection of  microscopes  is  a  fine  one,  and  now  numbers  *' ninety-nine,  in- 
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eluding  a  Polari  microscope,  and  one  especially  adapted  to  the  study 
of  rock  sections.  There  is  a  large  battery  of  objectives,  ranging  in 
power  from  one  twenty-fifth  inch  down,  and  a  variety  of  accessory  ap- 
paratus.^ 

The  courses  for  honors  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names. 

It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  none  of  the  lines  of  work  thus  ar- 
ranged left  any  opportunity  to  those  who  pursued  them  for  the  study 
of  music  and  art,  which  is  so  important  to  the  general  culture  of  young 
women.  To  meet  this  need  the  trustees  established,  in  1878,  the  5- 
years'  course  with  music,  which  "enables  those  who  take  it  to  graduate 
in  any  of  the  regular  college  courses  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a 
scientific  musical  education,"  by  making  music  one  of  their  ordinary 
studies  and  distributing  their  other  work  through  5  years  instead  of  4. 
The  plan  proved  admirably  adapted  to  its  object,  and  a  5-years'  course 
with  art,  on  a  like  basis,  was  introduced  in  1879. 

All  the  students,  whatever  else  they  might  elect,  were  required  to 
study  the  Bible  throughout  the  course,  to  take  philosophy  in  the  senior 
year,  and  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  history,  English  lit- 
erature, and  composition.  The  development  of  strong  scholarship  in 
English  branches,  indeed,  was  one  of  Mr.  Durant's  especial  aims  for  the 
college.  He  was  in  love  with  his  mother  tongue  and  indignaut  at  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  unreasonable  neglect  of  English  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  compared  with  the  attention  lavished  upon  foreign 
languages. 

The  department  of  rhetoric  and  essay,  starting  i)erforc^  in  a  day  of 
small  things,  now  cooperates  with  those  of  literature,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  includes  in  its  work  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Prof.  M. 
E.  Stratton,  M.  A.,  of  Oberlin,  has  been  for  several  years  at  its  head. 
Before  coming  to  Wellesley,  Miss  Stratton  had  marked  success  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  normal  schools  among  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  as  well  as  in  teaching  English  composition  at  her  alma 
mater.  She  has  since  spent  a  year  in  sx>ecial  work  under  distinguished 
scholars  in  Oxford  and  Leipsic. 

The  methods  of  teaching  history  and  English  literature  at  Wellesley 
were  introduced  there  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  B.  A.,  of  Michigan 
University,  author  of  the  widely-known  ^'Studies  in  (xeneral  History,'^ 
who  was  succCvSsively  at  the  head  of  both  departments  in  the  formative 
years  of  the  college.  The  German  system  which  she  assimilated,  known 
as  the  seminary  or  laboratory  method,  sim]>ly  regards  the  library  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  the  students  .are  re(]uired  t4>  observe  and  compare 
the  works  of  great  literary  artists,  or  the  documents,  the  relationships 
of  languages,  the  maps,  coins,  and  other  antiquarian  remains  which 
form  the  original  sources  of  history.  These  independent  studies  are 
corrected  and  systematized  in  the  discussions  of  the  class  room,  and  by 
the  lectures  and  suggestions  of  the  teacher;  and  the  results  are  pre- 
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served  in  note  l)(M)kK.  Thus  ea<'li  studejit  literally  makes  ber  own  text- 
book. Miss  Sheldon  (now  Mrs.  Earl  Barnes)  was  succeeded  in  the 
chair  of  history  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman,  who  enthusiastically  fol- 
lowed the  lines  marked  out  by  her  fellow  collegian.  The  present  head 
of  the  department  is  Prof.  Katharine  Coman,  PH.  B.,  also  of  Michigan 
University,  who  is  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  has  added  to  her 
naturally  fine  qualifications  by  much  i)rivate  study  at  home  and  abro:ul. 
The  development  of  a  like  method  in  English  literature  has  btn^n  for 
several  years  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Ixmise  M.  Jlodgkins,  m.  a,  A  grad- 
uate of  Mrs.  Cole's  school  at  Ipswich,  of  Wilbraham  Academy,  and 
Lawrence  University,  and  an  exi)erienced  teacher.  Miss  Hodgkins  lias 
broadened  her  literary  culture  by  2  years  in  Euroi)e  and  by  ijersist^nt 
private  study.  Her  department  offers  unusually  varied  and  extended 
courses,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  college. 

The  library  at  Wellesley  was  intended  from  the  first  te  play  a  leacling 
part  in  the  exlucation  of  the  student-s.  Mr.  Durant,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  believed  that  he  learned  more  from  his  work  among  the 
books  there  than  from  all  the  personal  instruction  he  received.  He  was 
therefore  eager  that  the  Wellesley  students  should  have  a  supreme 
interest  in  their  library;  and,  with  a  self-sacrifice  which  only  a  book  lover 
can  appreciate,  gave  up  his  own  choice  private  collection,  amounting  to 
about  9,000  volumes,  te  be  the  nucleus  of  that  at  the  college.  He  also 
made  large  and  repeated  additions  te  it  during  the  rest  of  his  life;  and 
it  has  biH*n  endowed  by  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  ('ambridge.  It  now 
numbers  34,000  volumes,  which  are  catalogued  according  to  the  Dewey 
system,  thereby  greatly  increji^ing  their  efficiency. 

The  department  of  philosophy  was  biult  up  by  its  present  heml,  Prof. 
A.  E.  Morgan,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  juid  best  educated 
scholars  in  the  fiiculty.  She  was  led  inte  this  line  of  study  by  her 
te^iching  of  language  in  the  preparatory  school  connected  with  Oberliii 
College,  her  alma  mater,  and  grew  up  in  the  strenuous  days  of  the  auti- 
slavery  agitation  there,  which  left  her  with  clear  views  of  personality, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  respcmsibility,  etc.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Prof, 
John  Morgan,  of  Oberlin,  one  of  the  three  men  whom  Williams  College 
delights  to  honor,  and  received  very  fine  and  fidl  training  in  her  chosen 
specialty  from  her  father  and  his  distinguished  pupil.  President  Jame^ 
H.  Fairchild.  She  afterwards  taught  for  several  years  at  Oberlin  and 
Vassar,  and  has  since  spent  2  years  in  European  study  and  travel. 
Her  department  affords  courses  in  logic,  metjiphysi(;s,  si)eculative  phi- 
losophy, ethics  and  moral  philosophy,  theism,  and  the  history  of  philixso- 
phy  and  religions. 

Returning  to  the  early  students  at  Wellesley,  we  find  among  them, 
besides  members  of  the  regidar  collegiate  and  preparatory  grades,  a 
third  and  important  class.  It  was  a  leading  purpose  of  the  founders  to 
give  pecuUar  advantages  to  yonng  women  who  wished  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  teach.    This  design  found  one  of  its  best  expressions  iu  a 
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si>ecial  provisiou  for  ©andidates  who  had  already  been  engago<l  in  teach- 
ing, but  who  wished  to  qualify  themselves  for  higher  XK)sitions  by 
advancjed  work  in  one  or  more  particular  directions.  Such  persons 
were  received  from  the  beginning  with  marked  favor;  but  in  1878  they 
were  organized  into  a  department  into  which  they  have  been  rec^iveil 
ever  since  that  time  without  examination.  This  is,  however,  in  no  sense 
a  normal  department;  and  there  never  has  been  any  such  at  Wellesley. 
The  young  women  in  question  were  allowexi  simply  to  elect  their  own 
lines  of  study  from  the  regular  curriculum  (subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  faculty,  which  was  required  for  all  the  students),  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  arrangement  in  the  cx)llegiate  course.  These 
earnest  women,  usually  older  in  years  and  more  mature  in  character 
than  the  rest,  have  formed  always  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  respected 
elements  in  the  institution;  but  the  rajnd  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants  made  their  accommodation  for  some  time  a  constantly  grow- 
ing i)roblem.  At  last,  in  1879,  came  the  gift  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Dana  of  a 
large  boarding  house  in  the  village  of  Wellesley.  It  was  christened 
I>ana  Hall,  and  was  used  for  the  next  2  years  as  a  home  for  the  teacher 
specials,  as  they  were  called,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  at  headquarters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  trustees  were  rejoicing  over  the  receipt  of  $100,000 
from  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  for  an  additional  building.  It 
was  to  be  called  Stone  Hall,  and  to  be  put  to  such  uses  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees,  the  needs  of  the  college  should  refpiire.  But  it 
was  always  to  be  considerc^d  as  "sacredly  consecrated  to  the  promotion 
of  a  truly  Christian  education,  and  the  development  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  life."  St<Hie  Hall  was  erected  in  1880  on  a  commanding  hill 
in  the  college  grounds.  It  wius  opened  in  1881,  and  ha.s  been  used 
largely  for  the  teacher-spe<*Jals,  accommodating  about  a  hundrcil  persons. 
It  also  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  to  provide  more  space  for  the 
department  of  botany,  which  had  been  much  crJimped  up  to  that  time. 
All  the  instniction  in  this  department  is  now  given  at  Stone  Hall,  where 
it  has  a  large  laboratory  for  the  work  in  morphology,  besides  two  smaller 
ones  for  more  advanced  study,  and  a  fourth  for  the  preparation  of  speci- 
mens. It  has  a  fine  illustrative  collection,  besides  its  excellent  ecpiip- 
ment  of  microscopes  and  other  apparatus. 

Aside  from  the  classes  of  students  already  described,  Wellesley  has 
always  had  more  or  less  special  students  who  have  not  been  teachei's. 
Young  women  of  this  cla^ss,  however,  receive  very  little  encouragement, 
ami  their  number  is  constantly  lessening  under  the  pressure  of  applica- 
tions from  candidates  for  the  regular  course,  to  whom,  with  the  teacher- 
specials,  the  i>reference  is  given. 

A  few  other  points  should  be  noted  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  cx)l- 
lege.  One  of  these  is  the  establishment  in  1877  of  the  board  of  visi- 
tors, ccmsistiug  of  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  institution, 
but  usually  eminent  in  educational  matters,  who  aid  the  trustees  by 
examining  from  time  to  time  the  methods  of  government  and  instruc 
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tion,  and  making  recommendation  thereupon.  Their  number  ha^s  since 
been  fixed  at  20.  Some  of  the  truest  benefactors  of  the  college  have 
served  it  in  this  capacity.  Preeminent  among  them  is  the  president  of 
the  board,  Prof.  E.  N,  llorsford,  of  Cambridge.  A  devoted  friend  of 
the  founders,  he  has  been  second  only  to  them  in  his  contributions  to 
Wellesley's  material  prosperity,  while  he  has  conferred  many  benefits 
upon  the  faculty  and  students  which  only  a  rare  and  thoughtful  kind- 
ness could  have  conceived.  Several  of  the  trustees  also  have  first  be^i 
members  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

A  second  point  is  the  formation  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  with 
Mrs.  Durant  as  treasurer,  in  1878.  This  is  an  organization  of  ladies, 
whose  object  is  to  help  poor  and  deserving  young  women  to  pursue 
their  education  at  Wellesley  by  loans  or  gifts  of  money.  It  has  met 
with  much  success,  and  the  fact  that  one-thinl  of  all  its  loans  has  been 
returned  already  is  a  proof  of  its  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  recipient*. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  college  owes  much  of  its  finest 
scholarship  and  noblest  Christian  character  to  the  magic  wand  of  this 
society. 

Another  means  of  giving  aid  was  the  establishment  in  1878-79  of  the 
Teachers'  Registry.  All  Wellesh^y  students  in  good  standing,  who  wish 
to  secure  places  as  teachers,,  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to  register  their 
names,  qualifications,  and  preferences.  These  are  kept  with  care,  and 
consulted  by  persons  seeking  instructors  for  a  great  variety  of  posi- 
tions. The  arrangement  is  invaluable  to  the  alumnae  and  teacher- 
specials. 

The  first  period  of  the  crowded  history  of  Wellesley  College  ends  with 
Mr.  Durant's  death  in  October,  1881.  It  remains  to  speak  of  his  onique 
attitude  towards  the  institution  duiing  that  time.  First,  it  can  not  be 
too  distinctly  stated  that  his  purpose  in  founding  and  guiding  it  was 
absolutely  unselfish.  *'The  college  belongs  to  God,"  he  said,  *'iiot  to 
me."  It  was  to  be  in  no  sense  a  monument  to  himself.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  its  charter.  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  after  him, 
nor  would  he  even  permit  a  picture  or  bust  of  himself  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  its  public^  rooms.  The  only  oflSce  which  he  assumed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  was  that  of  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Yet  he  was 
its  real  executive  head.  He  gave  uj)  to  it  all  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  identified  himself  with  all  its  interests — intelle^'tual,  religious,  do- 
mestic, financial.  He  watched  over  the  daily  life  of  its  faculty  and 
students  with  a  fatherly  enthusiasm  that  never  tired.  The  i)ersoual 
affection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  has  resulted,  especially  among  the 
earlier  alumnaB  of  Wellesley,  in  a  sense  of  daughterhood  to  the  college 
that  we  believe  to  be  stronger  and  more  genuine  than  that  usually  felt 
by  the  graduates  of  similar  institutions,  and  the  ideal  of  the  founders, 
enforced  by  their  eloquent  words  and  sincere  example,  receives  increas- 
ing allegiance  as  the  ideal  of  the  growing  college.  At  Mr.  Durant's 
death  his  place  on  the  board  of  trustees  fell  to  Mrs.  Durant,  who  there- 
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after  assumed,  with  an  increased  devotion  and  an  ability  which  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  her  husband's  duties  there  as  well  as  her  own. 
Jjfke  him  in  modesty,  she  stands  in  the  background  of  the  institution 
w^here  she  is  yet  the  actual  alma  mater. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1881,  the  earnest  and  faithful  president, 
Miss  Howard,  who  had  long  been  in  delicate  health,  was  granted  an 
extended  leave  of  absence;  and  Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman,  professor  of 
Wstory,  was  made  vice-president.  It  speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Durant's 
insight  into  character  that  he  had  perceived  the  possibilities  of  this 
quiet,  fragile,  comparatively  unknown  girl  of  26  years,  and  just  be- 
fore his  death  had  recommended  her  for  advancement  in  the  college. 
Yet  her  sudden  call  to  the  head  of  its  government,  in  the  critical  period 
which  followed,  was  felt  to  be  a  doubtful  experiment;  and  when  Miss 
Howard  permanently  resigned  her  position,  early  in  the  following  year, 
conjecture  ran  high  as  to  her  successor.  Miss  Freeman,  however,  dis- 
played such  maturity  of  mind,  such  a  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  such 
rare  executive  talent,  that  tlie  trustees  gladly  accorded  her  the  presi- 
dency. 8\\e  entered  upon  her  unexampled  career  in  that  capacity  in 
September,  1882. 

Alice  Elvira  Freeman  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  and  was  bom 
in  a  quiet  country  town  in  New  York  State.  An  aspiring  girl,  she  pre- 
pared for  the  college  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  she 
took  her  first  degree.  (Her  degree  of  ph.  d.  was  conferred  by  her  alma 
mater  in  1883,  as  a  tribute  to  her  brilliant  success  at  WeUesley.)  Her 
life  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  she  was  '^one  of  a  handful  of  girls  among 
hundreds  of  young  men,''  fostered  decision  and  perseverance,  and  gave 
her  wide-awake  ideas  on  the  collegiate  education  and  government  of 
women.  The  helpful  part  which  she  took  in  the  Christian  association 
there,  and  in  aiding  the  growth  of  a  young  and  struggling  church,  fitted 
her  in  some  degree  for  the  religious  leadership  of  the  WeUesley  students. 
She  taught  for  a  short  time  in  the  West  before  assuming  her  professor- 
ship of  history;  but  it  is  to  inborn  power,  rather  than  to  the  lessons  of 
exx)erience,  that  we  must  attribute  her  unequalled  success. 

Before  Mr.  Durant  died  the  college  had  ceased  to  admit  new  prepara- 
tory students;  and  by  the  time  Miss  Freeman  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  president,  the  whole  preparatory  department  had  been  dropped. 
Thus  the  institution  had  taken  the  greatest  step  in  its  intellectual  prog- 
ress, and  was  now  ready  to  give  itself  whoUy  to  its  proper  work.  The 
change  had  also  a  second  important  effect;  a  freer  government  followed 
the  leap  in  scholarship.  The  lower  grade,  by  bringing  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  young  and  immature  girls,  occasioned  a  strictness  of  disci- 
pline which  was  not  needed  for  the  collegiate  classes.  Since  it  was 
abolished,  however,  many  restraints  have  been  laid  aside,  and  it  has 
been  the  tendency  of  the  faeulty  to  throw  the  control  more  and  more 
upon  the  students  themselves — a  course  which  has  been  abundantly 
justified  by  its  results. 
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The  new  president,  earning  from  the  first  uuiverwty  in  America  which 
opened  its  doors  to  women,  with  the  progressive  ideas  she  had  there 
imbibed,  was  in  the  heartiest  aecord  with  tlie  changed  condition  of 
affairs.  She  brought  the  large  hopefulness  of  the  West  and  the  breezy 
enthusiasm  of  youth  into  the  intense  atmosphere  of  the  New  England 
college.  Her  administration  had  four  marked  features:  (1)  intellect,  (2) 
organization,  (3)  enlargement,  (4)  reputation. 

First.  Not  only  did  Miss  Freeman  insist  upon  strong  scholarship  in 
the  faculty,  but  under  her  leadership  the  intellectual  grade  of  the  stu- 
dents, now  firmly  based  upon  collegiate  work  alone,  was  raised  by  in- 
xjreased  strictness  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  by  obliging  all 
special  students  who  had  not  been  teachers  to  pass  the  entrance  exam- 
inations for  freshmen,  by  especial  attention  to  prejiaratory  schools,  by 
the  simphfi(!ation  of  courses  and  regulation  of  degrees,  and  by  the  pres- 
sure of  personal  influence  in  the  daily  life  of  the  place. 

Miss  Freeman's  development  of  secondary  schools  was  one  of  her 
greatest  services  to  Wellesley.  In  September,  1881,  the  Misses  Eastman, 
who  hsul  leased  Dana  Hall,  had  opened  there  a  private  scho9l  to  fit  girls 
for  the  college,  thus  aftbrding  it,  as  has  been  well  suggested,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  dis(*arded  prepiiratory  department  without  any  of  its 
dniwbacks.  The  Dana  Hall  Scjhool  has  been  a  pronounced  success  from 
the  first,  and  has  made  rapid  strides  in  size  ami  reputation.  Into  this 
nursery  of  t\\^.  cx)lh»ge  Miss  Freeman  introduced  a  system  of  inspe(»tion, 
through  which  its  class  rooms  are  visited  and  its  merits  jiulged  by  a 
committee  of  the  faculty.  The  resulting  cooperation  between  the  in- 
structors of  the  two  institutions  is  of  much  value.  Tlie  new  president 
was  empowered  also  to  l(M)k  into  the  condition  of  secondary  schools  in 
general.  It  was  largely  as  a  result  of  her  investigations  that  the  Wel- 
lesley Preparatory  School  in  Philadelphia  was  opened,  in  1884,  and  that 
other  similar  schools- have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  now  about  fourteen  of  these  feeders  of  the  college,  besides 
other  schools  which  offer  preparation  for  it  as  one  department  of  their 
work.  All  are  carefully  inspect^^d ;  many  are  ofticered  largely  by  alum- 
na of  Wellesley,  or  by  women  who  have  studied  there  as  teacher  specials, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  standards  and  methods  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion gives  them  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  duties. 

It  is  through  firm  control  of  the  secondary  schools  that  the  college  is 
able  to  maintain  with  success  its  decision  of  1880,  to  admit  candidates 
to  the  freshman  class  on  the  certificates  of  the  teachers  who  fltted  them. 
This  course  is  guarded  by  stringent  rules,  demanding  thorough  examina- 
tion by  the  preparatory  teachers,  within  fifteen  months  before  entrance, 
on  every  subject  included  in  the  admission  requirements,  and  continu- 
ing the  right  of  certiticaticm  to  any  school  only  on  condition  that  the 
candidates  whom  it  sends  prove  satisfactory.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  system  are  obvious.  The  student  is  treated  more  justly,  by  being  ex- 
amined under  famiUar  conditions  by  instructors  whose  methods  she 
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understands;  and  she  is  given  a  most  important  opi>ortunity  for  rest 
and  freedom  from  worry  before  beginnin^^:  her  advanced  work,  through, 
the  i)ermission  to  be  examined  a  year  beforehand. 

The  simplification  of  tlie  courses  of  study,  and  the  regulation  of  de- 
grees, was  another  most  important  achievement,  Wellesley  ha«  never 
availed  itself  in  full  of  the  rights  granted  it  in  this  direction  by  the 
State  legislature.  It  has  never  conferred  an  honorary  degree.  But 
"  when  the  first  class  was  graduated  in  1879,  and  for  the  4  years  follow- 
ing, any  student  who  successftilly  completed  any  one  of  the  seven  courses 
then  offered  was  eligible  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and  the  cor- 
r^ponding  master's  degree  was  offered  for  graduate  work  of  2  or  3 
years.  These  various  courses  for  honors  i n  classics,  in  modern  languages, 
in  nxathematics,  in  science,  etc.,  made  a  clumsy  ma<*hine.  The  first  de- 
gree in  arts  was  indefinite  in  meaning,  and  might  represent  a  small 
amount  of  aca^lemic  work  done.  It  was  therefore  announced  in  1883 
that  either  one  of  the  two  degrees  was  offered  for  4  or  5  years  of  under- 
graduate study — for  the  regular  classical  course  based  on  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics,  w:ith  a  certain  nember  of  electives,  the  degree  bachelor 
of  arts;  for  the  so-called  scientific  course,  fiilly  equal  to  the  other  in 
severity,  but  substituting  modern  languages  and  advanced  mathematics 
for  Greek  and  some  Latin,  the  degree  bachelor  of  science.  The  title 
bachelor  of  music,  first  offered  in  1882,  has  not  yet  been  granted,  and  is 
promised  to  those  only  who  complete  the  musical  course  with  unusual 
success.  Diplomas  from  the  schoo  Is  of  art  and  music  do  not  confer  de- 
grees." Graduate  work  at  Wellesley  began  in  the  fall  of  1879,  with  the 
return  of  a  few  members  of  the  first  class.  It  is  strongly  encouraged  by 
the  college  government,  among  its  own  alumnse  and  those  of  other  in- 
stitutions of  equal  rank,  both  with  and  without  reference  to  a  second 
degree.  Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  are  required  to  hold  the 
ex)rresponding  first  degree,  to  have  completed  2  full  years  of  study 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pre^sent 
a  satisfactory  thesis  or  examination  thereupon.  One  of  these  years  must 
be  spent  in  residence,  unless  the  students  are  Wellesley  alumnte,  who 
are  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  receive  other  instruction  specially  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty,  or  to  offer  the  result  of  3  years  nonresident  study. 
There  were  24  young  women  doing  graduate  work  in  1888-89. 

Second.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  college,  all  questions  of  govern- 
ment and  instnuition  which  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  trustees 
were  brought  before  the  whole  faculty.  Under  Miss  Freeman,  however, 
the  academic  council  was  established,  consisting  of  the  president,  pro- 
fessors, and  associate  professors.  This  body  legislates  chiefly  uj^on 
matters  which  concern  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations are  received  by  the  trustees  with  especial  consideration. 
Details  of  discipline  and  other  routine  tulministration  are  decided  by 
the  general  faculty,  which  consists  of  all  the  instructors  of  every  grade, 
including  the  members  of  the  academic  council.  Subjects  which  require 
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periodical  attention  are  largely  in  tbe  hands  of  sx>ecial  committee-s  of 
the  faculty,  inehiding  the  board  of  examiners,  the  board  of  advisers,  the 
vSehednle  and  library  committees,  committees  on  preparatory  schools,  on 
graduate  instruction,  and  on  the  expenditure  of  the  scientific  fimd.  The 
board  of  advisers  is  a  feature  i)eculiar  to  Wellesley.  All  stndents  are 
reqnired  to  obtain  the  ai)proval  of  this  body  in  electing  their  courses  of 
study.  Such  a  system  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  maintain  a  high  in- 
tellectual standard  among  the  students,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
guards  their  health,  by  vetoing  jdans  that  involve  overwork;  and  it  is 
an  additional  link  between  the  faculty  and  those  whom  they  teach. 

Fifteen  departments  were  established  in  the  college,  as  follows: 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  physics  and  physical  astronomy,  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  historj^,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
English  language,  rhetoric  and  essay  writing,  English  literature,  Ger- 
man language  and  literature,  French  language  and  literature,  music, 
.  and  art.  These  departments  were  much  systematized  during  Miss  Free- 
man's administration. 

Fraiilein  Carla  Wenckebach,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  College  at 
Hanover,  and  a  tt^ocher  of  wide  experience  in  Europe  and  our  own 
country,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  German.  She  is  the  author  of  four 
German  text -books,  wliich  form  the  basis  for  the  lower  work  in  her  de- 
partment, w  hile  the  advanced  classes  are  conducted  on  the  lecture 
system  of  the  German  universities.  The  work  in  French  was  reorganized, 
and  the  chair  given  to  Prof.  Rosalie  See,  B.  s.,  of  the  University  de 
France,  who  came  to  Wellesley  after  5  years'  control  of  the  correspond- 
ing department  at  Vassar.  Italian  and  Spanish  were  added  to  the  list 
of  electives  in  modern  languages. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  Bible  study  also.  This  has  always 
formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  every  student  at  W^ellesley.  But  for- 
merly the  preparation  of  lessons  was  not  enforced;  there  were  no  exam- 
inations; and  the  degree  of  responsiveness  among  the  classes  varied 
like  that  in  an  ordinary  Sunday  school,  where  the  same  voluntary 
method  obtains.  The  stress  laid  upon  the  subject  by  the  founders,  and 
illustrative  lectures  by  eminent  divines,  were  not  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  But  since  1882,  all  students  have  been  re- 
qiuretl  to  give  2  hours  a  week  to  Bible  recitations,  which  are  put  ui>on 
precisely  the  same  basis  as  their  other  classes.  These  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  special  committee,  and  are  conducted  by  20  instructors 
from  different  departments.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  regular  course  of  study,  trom  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  wliich 
is  hiid  out  for  the  4  college  years.  It  is  brought  into  its  proper  relation 
with  the  coursers  in  ethics;  students  are  held  responsible  for  thorough 
l)reparation  of  lessons,  and  careful  examinations  are  given.  This 
method  has  succeeded  much  better  than  the  former  one,  and  it«  results 
are  of  a  decidedly  higher  order.     Elective  courses  in  the  Greek  and 
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Hebrew  Testaments  now  afiford  opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  the 
same  direction. 

Another  important  step  was  taken  in  reorganizing  the  department  of 
physical  culture.  The  college  had  from  the  outset  paid  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  its  students,  not  only  by  furnishing  them  hygienic 
conditions  of  living  and  a  resident  physician,  but  by  encouraging  them 
in  sensible  physical  exercise.  A  large  gymnasium  had  been  provided 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  light  apparatus,  and  gymnastic  classes  had 
been  a  regular  feature  of  the  institution.  Exercise  out  of  doors  had 
been  required  for  at  least  an  hour  a  day,  and  the  facilities  for  walking, 
boating,  skating,  tennis,  etc.,  had  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  students,  and  appreciated  by  many  of  them.  In  1882-83,  however, 
.the  gymnasium  was  refitted  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  with  apparatus  selected  by  him  for  the 
scientific  development  of  the  human  body.  Its  directorship  was  given 
to  Miss  Lucile  E.  Hill,  an  able  and  enthusiastic  pupil  of  Dr.  Sargent 
and  others,  who  began  systematically  to  examine  the  young  women,  and 
to  assign  to  them  such  work  as  they  severally  needed.  The  gymnastic 
classes  were  thus  rearranged  upon  an  exact  basis;  and  the  good  effects 
of  the  new  departure  were  not  slow  in  appearing.  Miss  Hill  has  striv^en 
earnestly  also  to  increase  the  interest  in  athletic  sports,  and  has  been, 
in  a  large  measure,  successftil,  jis  is  shown  in  the  tennis  association  and 
class  crews.  Another  achievement  is  the  tabulation  of  the  physical 
statistics  of  Wellesley.  By  means  of  their  careful  examinations,  Miss 
Hill  and  her  assistant  are  able  to  compare  the  health  of  any  student  on 
entering  the  college  with  her  health  at  graduation,  and  to  compare  the 
conditions  of  those  who  t^ike  regular  exercise  and  those  who  do  not.  In 
an  address  to  the  ahimnaj,  given  in  June,  1888,  Miss  Hill  announced 
that  every  member  of  that  year's  class  who  had  taken  i)roper  physical 
exercise  throughout  the  course  showexl  a  definite  improvement  in  health. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  extreme  value  of  these  investigations  in  leading 
toward  the  settlement  of  a  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women.  The  progress  at  Wellesley,  however,  is  seriously 
impeded  by  the  lack  of  room.  Less  than  half  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents can  be  trained  in  the  g,\Tnnasium;  and  a  new  building,  devoted 
especially  to  athletics,  is  much  needed. 

Third.  As  has  been  said,  the  institution  was  planned  in  the  beginning 
for  300  students  and  30  ti^achers.  The  college  proi)er,  or  the  main  build- 
ing, as  it  is  now  called,  was  amply  sufficient  for  them.  But  the  num- 
bers have  increavsed  so  fast  that  the  problem  of  providing  for  extra  c^in- 
didates  has  been  one  of  the  (xordian  knots  of  the  management  year  after 
year.  In  1882-8*3  there  were  485  students,  while  the  faculty  had  in- 
creased to  50  resident  members.  Stone  Hall  had  been  in  operation  a 
year.  Waban  Cottage,  a  house  outwside  the  grounds,  but  belonging  to 
Mr.  Durant's  estate,  IumI  been  pressed  into  the  service:  Places  for  a 
few  students  had  been  found  at  private  houses  in  the  village.    Some 
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space  had  been  gained  at  the  main  building,  and  the  department  of 
music  had  been  given  a  generous  home,  by  the  erection  of  the  School  of 
Music.  Tins  was  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dm*ant^  and  opened  for  use  in 
May,  1881.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  structure,  *  containing  38  music 
rooms  for  lessons  and  practice,  besides  a  haU  for  choral  classes  and  con- 
certs. The  school  of  music  now  numbers  12  persons  in  its  faculty,  and 
provides  for  the  tciiching  of  vocal  culture,  harmony,  piano,  organ,  \io- 
yn,  and  guitar.  Its  director  is  Prof.  Junius  W.  Hill,  who  is  well  known 
among  Boston  musicians  for  his  ability  and  sound  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  fall  when  Miss  Freeman  entered  upon  her  duties  as  president, 
Sim])son  Cottage  was  opened  as  an  additional  home  for  students.  It  is 
a  large  Queen  Anne  house,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Michael  H.  Simpson,- 
of  Boston,  one  of  the  trustees,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  who  also  had  been 
a  trustee  and  warm  friend  of  the  institution.  It  was  designed  especially 
for  girls  in  delicate  health,  who  were  not  fitted  to  endure  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life  in  a  large  building;  a  college  instructor  was  put  at  its  head; 
and  places  in  its  happy  family  were  eagerly  sought 

But  the  number  continued  to  increase.  A  passage  from  the  new- 
president's  first  annual  rei>ort  to  the  trustees  states  the  situation 
plainly  and  is  a  specimen  of  the  yearly  ai)peal : 

We  have  now  a  hundred  names  more  than  we  can  receive.  Judgmg  from  the  num- 
ber of  applications  between  June  and  September  last  year,  wo  shall  be  obliged  to 
turn  away  many  more  desirable  candidates  before  September.  The  teaoher-students 
and  specials  are  those  to  be  last  admitted,  and  yet  some  of  our  best,  most  enthusiastic, 
and  finished  work  is  done  by  these  specialists.  *  *  *  In  case  funds  can  not  be  pro- 
vided to  enlarge  our  borders,  is  it  better  to  exclude  them  entirely,  and  to  receive 
only  candidates  for  degrees;  or  to  make  still  heavier  requirements  for  admission;  or 
to  limit  the  numbers  in  the  freshman  class? 

In  1885-86,  the  decennial  year  of  the  college,  in  view  of  the  urgent 
need  of  further  accommodations  and  the  great  success  of  the  cottage 
system,  subscriptions  Avere  collected  among  the  faculty,  students,  and 
alumnae  for  a  new  building,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Decennial  Cot- 
tiige.  The  class  of  ^SQ^  through  the  generosity  of  Professor  Horsford, 
its  honorary  member,  contributed  $5,000  to  this  object,  and  ftirnished  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  cottage  for  the  president.  It  was  opened  in  the 
spring  of  188G,  and  finally  called  Norumbega,  in  compliment  to  Pro- 
fessor Horsford. 

In  1887  a  large  boarding  house  in  the  village,  which  had  been  bought 
by  Mrs.  Durant  and  Mr.  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley,  and  remodeled,  was 
opened  to  students  under  the  name  of  The  Eliot.* 

Fourth.  Wliile  the  college  was  thus  gaining  in  numbers,  organiza- 
tion, and  intellectual  rank,  it  was  also  being  drawn  into  closer  relations 
with  the  general  and  the  educational  public.  Situated  only  15  miles 
from  Boston,  it  has  always  enjoyed  many  of  the  privileges  of  its  great 
neighbor.    Fiu»ulty  and  students  have  gone  to  the  city  on  errands  of 


'And  in  the  foUowin«x  year  a  new  cottage  was  completed,  which  Mrs.  Durant  had 
built  and  named  The  Freeman. 
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culture  and  recreation.  Several  of  the  faculty  have  done  advanced 
work  at  Cambridge  with  the  aid  of  Harvard  professors.  In  particular, 
a  system  of  lectures  and  concerts,  given  by  eminent  scholars  and 
musicians  fiom  Boston  and  elsewhere,  was  begun  in  the  opening  year, 
and  ha^  been  continued  ever  since.  (In  1887-88,  for  example,  76 
such  entertainments  were  given.)  The  trustees  and  other  early  friends 
of  the  college  were  often  persons  of  high  social  standing,  and  by  their 
visits  and  hospitalities  had  formed  a  very  agreeable  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances for  the  faculty.  But  the  exalted  modesty  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant, 
as  well  as  their  marked  independence,  had  kept  them  from  trumpeting 
the  praises  of  the  institution,  though  they  certainly  wished  it«  merits 
known,  and  though  its  doors  were  always  open  for  inspection  by  edu- 
cational people.  Miss  Freeman's  relation  to  the  college,  however,  did 
not  demand  such  reserve ;  she  saw  that  it  ought  to  have  general  recog- 
nition, and  that  it  needed  general  aid;  happy  speech-making  was  one 
of  her  peculiar  gift.s,  and  she  used  it  eflfectively  for  Wellesley.  By  mas- 
terly addresses  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  by  hearty  coiiperation 
with  other  educators,  by  frequent  receptions  at  the  college  itself,  she 
strengthened  its  reputation,  multiplied  its  friends,  and  widened  its  inner 
social  life.  Especially  cordial  relations  came  to  exist  between  Welles- 
ley  and  Cambridge,  which  found  one  emphatic  expression  in  December, 
1887,  in  the  marriage  of  Miss  Freeman  to  Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer, 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  sjTupathetic  alarm  for  Wellesley,  which  was  so  widely  expressed 
at  the  resignation  of  its  beloved  president,  arose  partly  from  a  just 
estimate  of  her  very  great  services  to  the  college,  and  partly  from  igno- 
rance of  the  other  fine  executive  material  in  the  faculty.  Miss  Helen 
A.  Shafer,  m.  a.,  professor  of  mathematics,  was  appointed  acting  presi- 
dent, and  entered  upon  her  new  duties  in  Jammry,  1888. 

Miss  Shafer  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1863.  Her  associates 
there  remember  her  "marked  superiority  in  mathematics,"  as  well  as 
her  exceptionally  fine  essays.  She  afterwards  taught  in  the  St.  Louis 
high  school,  where  her  mathematical  work  won  her  an  enviable  repu- 
tation among  such  judges  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  and  Prof.  G.  H. 
Howisou.  She  came  to  Wellesley  in  1876,  and  brought  up  a  depart- 
ment which  is  unexcelled  in  the  college  for  high  standards  and  scholarly 
results.  This  was  especially  difficult,  as  it  was  necessary  to  overcome 
the  common  schoolgirl  aversion  to  the  subject  and  the  i)Oor  preparation 
which  is  so  often  its  consequence.  But  the  admission  requirements  in 
mathematics  at  Wellesley  are  now  higher  than  those  at  Harvai^d,  and 
the  advanced  courses  are  often  elected  and  pursued  with  great  enthu- 
siasm.   Miss  Freeman's  rei)ort  of  1883  remarks: 

I  know  of  no  American  coLege  where  more  intelligent  or  advanced  undergraduate 
-work  has  been  undertaken  in  mathematics  than  that  accomplished  by  those  seniors 
who  have  been  reading  Dostor's  Determinants,  Howison's  Analytics  of  Three  Dimen- 
Bions,  Watson's  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  calculating  the  orbit  of  the  new  comet 
from  data  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Observatory. 
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Among  the  aluinnce,  who  knew  her  character  and  ability  and  remem- 
bered her  superb  clasvsroom  work,  Miss  Shafer^s  appointment  wa8 
received  with  genuine  satisfaction.  Like  her  predecessor,  she  was  made 
X)resident  after  two  terms  of  probation.  She  has  therefore  completed 
the  first  year  of  her  full  administration,  which  she  has  carried  on 
along  lines  similar  to  those  pursued  by  Miss  Freeman.  She  has  shown 
herself  not  only  a  just,  Christian  woman  and  a  specialist  of  rare  talent, 
but  a  strong  executive  head ;  and  the  college  has  never  been  so  flour- 
ishing as  it  is  under  her  management  to-day. 

The  chair  of  mathematics  is  now  filled  by  Prof.  Ellen  Hayes,  B.  A., 
of  Oberlin.  Miss  Ilayes  was  for  some  years  Miss  Shafer's  first  assist- 
ant, and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  she,  like  Miss  Freeman,  was 
especially  recommended  by  Mr.  Durant  for  advancement.  In  1888, 
while  spending  a  few  months  at  the  Leander  McCormick  Observatory 
in  Virginia,  she  determined  a  definitive  orbit  of  the  minor  planet  267; 
and  her  work  in  this  connection  won  repute  in  Germany.  The  general 
high  standard  of  the  department  is  fully  sustained  under  her  manage- 
ment. 

Important  changes  have  recently  been  mmle  in  the  art  department, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ida  Bothe,  a  Boston  painter  of  well- 
known  talent  and  exhaustively  thorough  training.  A  magnificent  new 
art  building  htis  been  erected,  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
I.  D.  Farnsworth,  of  Boston,  a  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant,  who 
left  a  legacy  of  8100,000  for  the  purpose.  It  is  just  completed,  and 
will  be  opened  formally  in  October.  It  is  built  of  a  light  freestone,  in 
pure  early  Greek  style,  and  contains  spacious  galleries  and  studios, 
finished  with  the  highest  regard  to  beauty  of  material,  color,  and  form. 
A  popular  course  in  the  history  of  art  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
E.  H.  Denio,  who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  German  department. 
Large  rooms  in  the  new  building  are  set  apart  as  laboratories;  that  is, 
galleries  containing  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, which  the  students  examine  and  compare.  Their  investigations 
are  supplemented  by  lectures  and  references  to  the  iirt  library.  Miss 
Denio  has  studied  the  laboratory  method  in  Germany,  where  she  has 
spent  5  years  at  different  universities,  part  of  .that  time  attending 
the  classes  of  Professor  Springer  at  Leipsic.  She  received  official 
notice  from  the  latter  institution  that  she  was  qualified  for  its  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  which  yet  it  was  too  conservative  to  grant  to  a  woman. 

It  remains  to  speak  brietiy  of  the  present  trustees,  faculty,  students, 
and  alumna?.  The  number  of  the  trustees  is  limited  to  27,  and  in- 
cludes the  president  of  the  college,  ex-officlo.  It  is  required  that  all 
of  them  shall  be  members  of  Evangelical  churches,  but  that  a  majority 
shall  not  be  conne^'ted  with  any  one  religious  denomination.  They  hold 
office  without  express  hmitation  of  time.  The  board  consists  of  emi- 
nent educators,  of  leading  divines,  or  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 

ive  been  signal  benefactors  to  the  college  and  are  permanently  identi- 
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fied  with  its  interests.  The  president  is  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  the  well- 
known  secretary  of  the  American  Board,  while  Mrs.  Durant  is  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Among  the  members  are  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  Xoah  Porter,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Claflin,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Scudder,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  The 
late  lamented  Dean  Gray  of  Cambridge  also  was  a  trustee  of  Wellesley. 
Much  of  the  detailed  business  of  the  board  is  done  through  the  execu- 
tive and  finance  committees. 

The  faculty  now  numbers  92.  All  the  professors  are  ladies,  with  the 
exception  of  Prof.  William  H.  Niles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  takes  charge  of  the  geological  work,  and  Professor 
Hill  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  generous  supply  of  teachers  has  had 
one  noteworthy  effect  in  bringing  nearly  all  the  students  into  frequent 
social  contact  with  their  instructors,  and  thus  influencing  them  intel- 
lectually and  religiously.  This  was  very  thoroughly  done  at  first,  and 
although  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  both  parties  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  scattered  dwellings  make  the  task  harder  and  harder,  it  is 
still  accomplished  to  an  unusual  extent.  One  effective  means  to  this  end 
is  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and  students  on  committees,  in  the  Col- 
lege Christian  Association  for  instance,  and  the  Microscopical  Society. 
The  recitation  divisions,  also,  are  limited  to  about  30  pupils  each,  while 
in  many  cases  they  are  much  smaller,  thus  allowing  the  instructors  to 
give  careful  attention  to  individuals.  The  grdwing  tendency  to  intrust 
the  students  with  their  own  government  is  shown  in  the  new  departure 
with  regard  to  attendance  at  classes.  Bach  student  is  "left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  her  judgment'^  in  the  matter,  "so  long  as  the  absences  num- 
ber less  than  one-tenth  of  the  possible  number.'^  She  is  required,  how- 
ever, to  state  the  reason  of  each  absence  on  a  card  which  she  furnishes 
to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  class. 

There  were  677  students  at  Wellesley  in  the  year  1888-89.  The  new- 
comers are  still  on  the  increase,  aild  another  cottage  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Social  life  is  promoted  by  many  organizations,  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  athletic,  as  well  as  in  less  defined  ways.  The  college  has 
been  in  the  main  true  to  its  divine  motto,  "non  ministrari^  sed  mhi'is- 
trare;^  and  its  Christian  association,  its  missionary  society,  its  tem- 
perance society,  are  outgrowths  of  the  Wellesley  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  The  young  women  to  whom  so  much  is  given  are  taught 
constantly  that  of  them  much  will  be  required.  They  are  encouragexl 
to  lend  helping  hands  to  their  less  favored  sisters  in  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  to  cooperate  heartily  with  foreign  mission- 
ary  work.  There  are  three  leading  literary  clubs,  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  London  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the 
Zeta  Alpha  and  Phi  Sigma,  for  general  culture.  There  is  a  flourishing 
choral  union,  called  the  Beethoven  Society,  and  an  art  society  has  lately 
been  formed.  Much  benefit  has  been  felt  during  the  last  year  from  the 
college  paper.  The   Wellesley  Gotirant,    It  has  thus  far  differed  fro» 
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most  similar  publications  in  being  controlled  jointly  by  the  und^grad- 
uates,  the  alumnae,  and  the  faculty,  and  has  proved  so  valuable  a  means 
of  expression  and  union  that  it  is  to  be  continued  henceforth  in  magazine 
form  and  under  a  new  name,  The  Prelude.  Much  of  its  success  has  been 
due  to  its  first  editor,  Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

The  alumnae  are  over  five  hundred  in  number,  and  their  relations  with 
their  abua  mater  are  most  cordial  and  sympathetic.  They  meet  annuaUy 
at  the  college,  and  many  of  them  are  actively  engaged  in  furthering  its 
interests.  The  names  of  fourteen  were  included  in  the  last  list  of  its 
faculty,  and  one  of  them  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
the  board  of  trustees.  Tlie  great  majority  are  teachers  in  preparatory 
and  high  schools.  The  Wellesley  Preparatory  School  in  Philadelphia 
was  started  under  the  management  of  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Root  (ot 
the  class  of  '80),  and  is  now  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Brittingham,  a  college 
teacher  special.  Miss  Evelyn  Hall  (of  the  class  of  '79)  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  head  of  Northfield  Seminary.  Miss  Leila  McKee  (of 
the  class  of '8(i)  is  principal  of  Oxlbrd  Seminary,  the  prosperous  daugh- 
ter of  Mount  Ilolyoke.  Miss  Ada  Ayer  (of  the  class  of '80)  is  principal 
of  Ilarcourt  Place,  Gambler,  Ohio.  The  Misses  Brann  and  Barstow  (of 
the  class  of  '83)  have  organized  a  flourishing  preparatory  school  in 
Kansas  City.  But  undoubtedly  the  ablest  teacher  and  probably  the 
strongest  woman  Wellesley  has  trained  is  Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates  (of 
the  class  of  '80),  who  took  a  lejuling  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Dana  Hall  School,  and  is  now  associate  professor  of  English  literature 
at  the  college.  Her  methods  are  unusually  original  and  successful,  and 
her  influence  over  younger  minds  is  phenomeuaL  She  is  beginning  to 
be  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  various  short  poems  of  true 
imaginative  quality  and  large  promise. 

The  class  of  '79  has  given  two  of  its  leading  members  to  the  foreign 
missionary  field,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Gertrude  Chandler,  principal  of  the 
Girls'  School  in  Battalagundu,  South  India,  is  at  present  in  this  country 
on  leave  of  absence.  Several  more  of  the  alumnae  are  engaged  in  for- 
eign or  domestic  missions,  one  in  Kobe,  Japan,  another  in  south  Afirica, 
others  still  in  India,  one  among  the  poor  of  New  York,  others  at  Hamp- 
ton and  in  kindred  work  among  the  fi-eedmen  of  the  South. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  alumnte  are  married.  Prominent  among  these  is 
Mrs.  Louise  McCoy  North,  M.  A.,  of  the  class  of  '79,  who  before  her  mar- 
riage taught  Greek  with  rare  success  at  the  college,  and  has  since  con- 
tributed scholarly  articles  on  oriental  subjects  to  The  Christian  Union. 
Several  are  physicians;  among  them  Br.  Ahce  T.  Hall,  of  the  class  of 
'81,  now  professor  at  the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore;  the  librarian's 
profession  has  attracted  some,  and  a  few  have  imrsued  graduate  courses 
simply  from  the  love  of  knowledge.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  last 
sort  IS  Mrs.  Winnifred  Edgerton  Merrill  (of  the  class  of  '83),  now  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  in  the  year  after  her  graduation  she  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  permission  to  carry  on  her  astronomical  studies  at 
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the  observatory  of  Columbia  College.  By  her  brilliantly  successful 
work  she  so  far  turned  the  tables  upon  that  stronghold  of  conservatism 
that  its  trustees  unanimously  voted  to  confer  upon  her  the  degree  of  Ph. 
D,  cum  laud€j  and  thereafter  to  grant  that,  as  well  as  the  degree  in  arts, 
to  any  woman  who  should  present  evidence  of  the  required  amount  of 
work.  This  was  one  of  the  important  steps  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  new  Barnard  College,  of  which  Mrs.  Merrill  was  appointed  a 
trustee. 

The  great  prospects  of  WeUesley  are  seriously  limited  by  lack  of  funds. 
The  founders  believed  that  its  noble  and  practical  objec;t,  when  rightly 
known,  would  appeal  with  irresistible  force  to  the  patrons  of  education. 
They,  therefore,  made  the  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings  their  main 
gift,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  endowment,  which  is  so  essential  to  lasting 
prosperity,  to  come  from  those  who  should  follow  them ;  but  this  has  not 
been  clearly  understood,  and  as  a  consequence  the  college  has  suffered. 
Its  firm  friend,  Professor  Horsford,  has  endowed  the  library,  and  twenty- 
six  scholarships  have  been  established;  but  these  and  a  few  minor  gifts 
complete  the  tale  of  endowments,  which  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  If  plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  to  be 
maintained  there — unless  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  founders  is  to  be 
defeated,  and  Wellesley  is  to  be  turned  over  exclusively  to  the  daughters 
of  rich  men,  who  can  pay  extravagant  rates  of  board  and  tuition — aid 
must  be  brought  from  without.  Endowments  for  the  presidency  and 
professorships,  additional  scholarships,  a  larger  chapel  and  gymnasium, 
more  cottages,  and  perhaps,  beyond  everything  else,  a  general  loind  to 
be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  are  all  needed. 

Boston,  September  1,  1889, 

Note.  Amon^  the  importoot  movements  at  Wellesley  since  the  above  sketch  was 
written,  should  be  noted  the  steadily  increasing  interest  in  the  course  in  peda- 
gogics, which  was  begun  in  the  year  1888-89  by  the  scholarly  professor  of  German, 
Fraiilein  Carla  Wenckebach.  During  the  past  year,  a  most  interesting  course  in 
domestic  science  has  been  given  by  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  M.  a.,  of  Boston  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Miss  Talbot's  class  has  been  taught 
to  consider  applied  domestic  science  as  the  crown  of  all  previous  scientific  work 
done  by  its  members ;  the  method  nas  been  strictly  experimental ;  and  the  results 
are  of  very  great  practical  usefulness.  A  noteworthy  step  has  been  taken  with  regard 
to  Bible  study,  in  appointing  one  person,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Emerson,  formerly  associate 
professor  of  Latin,  to  the  general  sni^erinteudence  of  all  work  in  that  direction. 
W^ellesley  congratulates  herself  also  on  the  addition  to  her  faculty  of  two  valuable 
professors,  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvin,  in  the  department  of  Greek,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
new  dei>artment  of  philology,  Prof.  Helen  L.  Webster,  ph.  d.,  the  record  of  whose 
brilliant  scholarship  at  home  and  abroad  is  well  known  to  a  large  circle  of  educa- 
tional people.  Among  other  changes  in  the  faculty  is  the  resignation  of  three  heads 
of  departments,  those  of  Art,  French,  and  English  literature.  Prof.  Louis  Ritter  has 
assumed  charge  of  the  School  of  Art,  with  excellent  results ;  and  Miss  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  M.  A.,  has  just  been  appointed  professor  of  English  literature. 

M.  P.  G. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

By  LorisK  Walstox. 

Smith  College,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  woman,  was 
founded  in  1870  by  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  Ma^s.,  who  be- 
queathed about  $400,000  of  her  estate  for  that  purpose.  To  this  sum 
the  town  of  Northampton  added  $25,000  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  her  will  concerning  the  site. 

The  design  of  the  founder  and  trustees  was  not  to  add  another  school 
to  the  list  of  seminaries  and  academies  then  existing  for  young  ladies, 
but  to  establish  a  college  which  should  be  more  definitely  a  woman's 
college.  They  believed  woman  to  be  of  a  composite  nature,  possesseil 
in  the  words  of  the  founder,  of  ''moral,  ajsthetic,  and  intellectual"  pro- 
pensities no  less  than  of  domestic  leanings;  and  giultless  of  theories  con- 
cerning that  distinctively  modern  branch  of  social  cosmology  known  as 
the  *'  sphere  of  woman,"  they  ventured  to  found  a  college  which  shoidd 
evolve,  by  natural  processes,  wonmn  as  she  should  be  from  woman  as  she 
is.  They  would  make  the  requirements  for  admission  substantially  the 
same  as  at  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Amherst,  and  would  secure  to  young  wo- 
men the  culture  and  discipline  equivalent  t^)  that  off'ered  to  young  men 
by  our  best  New  England  colleges,  but  differing  from  them  as  a  com- 
pletely rounded  womanhood  dift'ers  from  a  perfect  manhood.  They 
would  give  to  her  strength  without  depriving  her  of  her  womanliness, 
and  this  not  by  cultivating  her  intellect  alone,  but  by  developing  her 
many-sided  nature  in  each  of  its  various  phases. 

With  this  end  in  view  Smith  College  was  founded,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  this  principle  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  first  and  pres- 
ent president,  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  all  the  interests  of  the  college  have 
been  fostered. 

Accordingly,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  and  domestic  side  of 
woman's  nature,  the  plan  of  comparatively  small  dwelling  houses  has 
been  adopted.  Of  these  there  are  six,  the  lat<^st  of  which,  the  Wallai*e, 
has  been  erected  within  the  last  year;  and  two  more  are  about  to  Ije 
constructed.  These  houses  are  entirely  separate  from  the  academic 
buildings;  each  has  its  kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor,  and  bed  rooms, 
and  is  located  apart  so  that  danger  from  fire  is  lessene*Land  at  the  same 
time  freer  access  is  given  to  sunshine  and  air.  The  largest  will  ac<?omo- 
-^ate  50,  the  smallest  21.    Over  each  house  a  cultured  and  intelligent 
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woman  presides,  who  feels  it  her  mission  not  merely  to  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  the  young  women,  but  to  create  a  home  atmosphere  and  se- 
cure as  far  a.s  possible  the  advantages  of  family  lile. 

The  social  life  at  Smith  College  is  an  important  factor.  Care  is  taken 
to  make  students  feel  that  the  world  is  not  bounded  by  college  walls, 
and  that  life  is  lived  in  reality,  not  in  books.  Smith  has  her  receptions, 
her  societies,  and  afternoon  teas.  To  these  come  men  and  women  from 
the  world  outside,  bringing  with  them  an  atmosphere  of  culture  for 
which  the  vicinity  has  long  been  noted.  Students  are  placed  as  much 
as  possible  in  those  positions  in  which  the  world  will  place  them,  and 
are  measured  at  Smith  as  the  world  will  measure  them,  not  so  much  by 
what  they  know  as  by  what  they  can  do,  not  by  intellectual  attainment 
alone,  but  by  the  power  this  gives  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
exigencies  of  actual  life.  The  large-browed  silent  woman  for  whose 
resources  the  world  never  feels  a  demand,  or  that  type  of  woman  who 
is  apparently  well  equipped  but  knows  not  how  to  use  her  knowledge, 
is  but  little  cherished  at  Smith.  Intellectual  gymnastics  are  held  to  be 
but  a  part  of  woman's  education  and  must  take  their  place  coordinate 
with  integrity,  refinement,  and  general  culture. 

The  first  academic  building  was  erected  in  1875,  and  since  that  time 
the  college  buildings  have  multiplied  with  encouraging  rapidity.  In 
1881  Music  Hall  and  The  Hilyer  Art  Gallery  were  erected,  and  the 
spring  of  1886  found  completed  the  Lilly  Hall  of  Science.  These  depart- 
ments of  music  and  art  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  annexes  to  the 
college  proper,  but  are  parts  of  it.  They  are  held  to  be  necessary  media 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  nature  of  woman  and 
as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  development  as  the  academic 
department  or  gymnasium.  The  courses  in  music  and  art  are  offered 
to  students  in  the  academic  department  as  electives,  and  students  of 
approved  age  and  attainments  can  pursue  them  as  specialties.  Both 
in  apphances  and  instruction  these  departments  are  unusually  efficient. 
The  art  gallery  contains  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  casts  and  of 
tastefully  selected  paintings,  one  corridor  of  engravings  and  an  alcove 
of  original  drawings,  given  by  the  Century  Company.  The  new  studio, 
with  its  interesting  studies,  improved  appliances,  and  northern  light, 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  second  floor  of  the  gallery.  This  is  for 
the  use  of  the  perspective  and  life  classes.  The  method  of  instruction 
here  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of  the  academic  department.  It  is 
preeminently  adapted  to  the  individual.  The  pupil  is  placed  before  a 
cast  and  told  to  draw,  and  it  is  found  that  if  she  has  not  within  herself 
resources  with  which  to  make  a  beginning,  no  impulse  from  without  can 
be  strong  enough  to  supply  the  lack.  Students  are  not  crippled  by 
help.  The  instructor  furnishes  incentives  to  effort,  and  aid  by  way  of 
encouragement  and  criticism;  to  do  more  he  feels  is  to  undo.  He  can 
direct  mind,  but  he  can  not  make  it. 

The  music  school  offers  to  students  of  the  college  a  valuable  course 
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Of  concerts.  They  are  arranged  with  method,  ea«h  bearing  upon  the 
other,  sometimes  with  Wstorical  connection,  again  with  regard  to  tes- 
thetic  va  „es.  Each  concert  is  opened  by  a  short  lecture,  intended  to 
help  tlie  hstener  to  intelhgent  appreciation. 

The  physical  culture  of  tiie  students  is  provided  for  bv  a  fejTnnasimn 
and  a  specialist  in  tliat  department,  who  prescribes  exercises  needfiil 
for  ea^h  student.  The  old  system  of  ^^olent  exercise  has  been  super- 
«eded  by  the  more  quiet  Swedish  method.  The  slow,  .-esthetic  move- 
ment  is  held  to  be  a  better  means  to  the  development  of  muscle,  as  weU 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  grace,  than  those  movements  which  invigorated 
but  did  not  corre<,t.  These  exercisers  are  acxompa.iied  by  music,  in 
waltz  tune  fcxperience  shows  that  the  esthetic  element  introducell  is 
an  efficient  means  to  that  thorough  enjoyment  so  essential  to  healthful 
gymnastics.  As  the  college  has  grown  the  present  g.vmnasium  has  be- 
come  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  increasing  numbers,  and  the  new 
year  looks  forward  t4)  a  gymnasium  which  wiU  withstand  an  indefinite 
growth  in  membership. 

The  college  is  Christian  in  its  aims,  but  undenominational  in  manage- 
ment and  instruction.  There  is  a  chapel  service  held  in  the  morning  of 
week-days,  and  a  vesiw-r  service,  largely  musical,  on  Sunday.  There 
IS  no  college  church,  and  students  attend  churches  in  the  city  according 
to  individual  preference.  * 

Although  Smith  is  not  coeducational,  yet  it  is  fteed  from  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  some  colleges  for  women  by  the  presence  of  men  in  the  faculty, 
llie  faculty,  aside  from  lecturers  and  nonresident  tejichers,  numbers  24 
only  half  of  whom  are  women.  This  not  only  secures,  breadth  of  treat- 
ment as  well  as  delicacy  of  detail,  but  provides  for  both  the  inductive 
and  deductive  methods  of  teaching,  which  can  be  chosen  by  the  student 
according  to  her  aptitude  and  natural  bent.' 

Another  feature  prominent  at  Smith,  since  it  is  held  to  be  the  main, 
spruig  to  action  in  woman,  is  the  presence  of  the  personal  element.  This 
IS  found  in  the  influence  of  members  of  the  faculty,  who  as  instructors 
m  the  conduct  of  recitations  and  as  officers  in  charge  of  classes  en- 
deavor  to  make  their  formal  relations  subordinate  to  frientUy  interest 
The  general  atmosphere  of  the  college  is  one  of  freedom.  Students 
are  not  challenged  to  disorder  by  rules  nor  so  confounded  by  law  as  to 
identifyprinciple  with  convention.  The  xvritten  code  consists  of  one  law 
hghts  out  at  lOj  the  unwritten  is  that  of  every  well-regulated  commul 
nity,  and  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  discipline  every  year  is  a 
■witness.  * 

This  freedom  is  not  license.  The-  system  of  attendance  upon  recita- 
tion at  Smith  IS  in  this  respect  uiii(iue.  It  is  distinctively  a  "no-cut" 
sj'stem^n  the^>Ilege  maiket^iat  commodity  known  as  indulgences 

an  students  $100  per  yoar;  boanl,  fi.rni.slio.l  ro.,in.s,  heating  and  liKhtinir  «250  ner 
jear.    Scholarships  of  $100  have  bceu  established  to  assist  meritonoSstudeS^ "^ 
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is  not  to  be  found,  and  no  student  is  expected  to  absent  herself  from 
lecture  or  recitation  except  for  good  reasons,  the  validity  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  left  for  her  own  conscience.  Knowledge  is  proffered  as  a  privi- 
lege and  is  so  received.  No  inducement  is  offered  by  way  of  marks  for 
unhealthful  competition,  prize  contests  of  every  description  are  discour- 
aged, and  the  only  caste-creating  tributes  of  honor  conferred  are  those 
which  Honor  herself  tacitly  confers. 

There  are  at  Smith  two  scientific,  three  dramatic,  and  one  literary  so- 
ciety. The  scientific  societies  are  designed  for  improvement  and  pleas- 
ure, the  dramatic  for  pleasure  and  improvement.  The  Alpha  Literary 
Society  demands  special  mention.  It  aims  to  admit  to  its  membership 
all  students  who  attain  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  college  work, 
and  who  possess  marked  literary  abilities.  Its  meetings  are  held  three 
times  a  term  in  the  Alpha  reading  room.  This  room  is  made  graceful 
and  artistic  by  draperies,  rugs,  and  easy  chairs,  and  the  presence  of 
fancy  work  does  not  interfere  with  the  reign  of  parliamentary  law.  The 
AJpha  paper  is  read,  and  the  rest  of  the  programme  varies  with  the 
originality  of  the  different  executive  committees.  The  entertainment 
is,  however,  always  literary  in  tone,  and  such  as  to  best  bring  out  the 
originality  of  the  members.    There  are  at  Smith  no  secret  societies. 

There  are  various  missionary  societies  and  societies  for  the  dispensing 
of  charities.  The  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  behalf  of  such  types 
of  humanity  as  appeal  most  naturally  to  the  sympathiesT  of  young 
women.  Among  them  is  one  in  behalf  of  the  working  girls  ot  New 
York,  and  great  interest  is  taken  in  the  college  settlement,  which  num- 
bers among  its  best  workers  several  graduates  of  the  college.  Not  a 
little  charity  work  is  done  by  individual  students,  who  earn  money  for 
the  purpose  by  tutoring  or  mending,  and  thus  help  others  while  they 
themselves  are  unconsciously  learning  the  value  of  money  as  well  as 
avoiding  the  tendency  wiiich  all  college  students  have  to  become  self- 
centered. 

For  some  years  Smith  College  gave  only  academic  degrees  to  those 
who  completed  the  so-called  classical  course,  but  in  1886  two  additional  ' 
courses  of  study  were  arranged — the  literary  and  the  scientific.  The 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  these  courses  in  literature  and  science  is  the 
requirement  of  a  greater  amount  of  modem  languages  or  ot  natural 
science  instead  of  the  classics  or  mathematics.  Graduates  from  the 
literary  course  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters;  those  of  the 
scientific  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  aim  of  all,  however, 
is  the  same,  and  may  be  thus  stated:  *'The  college  is  not  intended  to  fit 
women  for  a  particular  sphere  or  profession,  but  to  perfect  her  intellect 
by  the  best  methods  which  philosophy  and  experience  can  suggest,  so 
that  she  may  be  better  qualified  to  enjoy  and  do  well  her  work  in  life^ 
whatever  that  work  may  be.'' 
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